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1ECT. I. Alexander*! birth. The temple of Ephesus Is burnt 
the seme day. The happy natural Inclinations of that prince. 
Aristotle is appointed his preceptor, who inspires him with a 
^uprising taste for learning. He breaks Bucephalus. 

ifuxAifDKA was born in the first year of the 106th 
Olympiad. 
The Tery day be came into the world, the celebra- 

r a if ««4« ^ tem P le of Diana at Ephesus was 
! A ^ j *^J* 6 burnt It is well known that this tero- 
* pie was one of the seven wonders of the 
world. It had been built in the name and at the ex- 
pense of all Asia Minor. A great number of years* 
were employed in building it Its length was 425 
feet, and its breadth 220. It was supported by 127 
columns, threescore feet high, which as many kings 
had caused to be wrought at a great expense, and by 
the most excellent artists, who endeavored to excel 
one another on this occasion. The rest of the temple 
corresponded in magnificence with these columns. 

Hegesias* of Magnesia,' according to Plutarch, 
says, " That it was no wonder the temple was burned, 
because Diana was that day employed at the delivery 
of Olympias, to facilitate the birth of Alesander :" a 
reflection, says our author, so very cold,/ that it might 
have extinguished the fire. Cicero/ who ascribes 
this saying to Timsus, declares it a Tery smart one, 
at which I am very much surprised. Possibly the 
fondness he had for jokes, made him not very delicate 
in things of this kind. 

One Erostratus* had set fire to the temple on 
purpose. Being put to the torture, in order to 
force him to confess his motive for committing so 
infamous an action, he owned that it was with the 
view of making himself known to posterity, and to 
immortalise his name, by destroying so noble a struc- 
ture. The states-general of Asia imagined they 
should prevent the success of his view, by publishing 
a decree, prohibiting the mention of his name. How- 
ever, their prohibition only excited a greater curiosity ; 
for scarce one of the historians of that age has omitted 

a Plin. 1. xxxvi. e. 14, 
ft Pliny says 220 years, which is not probable, 
e Anciently almost every city was governed by its particular 
kins;. d Plut. in Alex. p. 665. 

« He was an historian, and lived in the time of Ptolemy son 
of Legos. 

/ I do not know whether Plutarch's reflection be not still 
colder. 

g Condone, utmuIta,Tims5ui; qui, cum in hlstori&dlxisset, 
qui nocte natus Alexander esset, eadem Dianas Ephe&ias tern- 
plum denagrariase, adjunxit : minimi id esse mirandum,qadd 
Diana, cum in partn Olympiadis adesse volulsset, abraisset 
demo -De nmi. deor. 1. 11. n. 69. 

AValer.Max.LvilLc.14 




to mention so monstrous an extravagance, and at the 
same time to tell us the name of the criminal. 

The ruling passion in Alexander,' even from his 
tender years, was ambition, and an ardent desire of 
glory ; but not for every species of glory. Philip, 
like a sophist, valued himself upon his eloquence and 
the beauty of his style ; and had the vanity to cause 
to be engraved on his coins the several victories be had 
won at the Olympic games in the chariot-race. But 
it was not to this his son aspired. His friends asking 
him one day, whether he would not be present at the 
games above mentioned, in order to dispute the prise, 
for he was very swift of foot ; he answered, " That he 
would contend in them, provided kings were to be 
his antagonists." 

Every time news was brought him, that his father 
had taken some city, or gained some great battle, 
Alexander, far from snaring in the general joy, used 
to say, in a plaintive tone of voice, to the young per- 
sons that were brought up with him, " Friends, my 
father will possess himself of every thing, and leave 
nothing for us to do." 

One day some ambassadors from the king of Persia 
being arrived at court during Philip's absence, Alex- 
ander gave them so courteous and so polite a reception, 
and regaled them in so noble and generous a manner, 
as charmed them all. But that which most surprised 
them was, the good sense and judgment which be 
discovered in several conversations they had with him. 
He did not propose to them any that was trifling ; as 
might be expected from one of his age ; such, for in- 
stance, as inquiring about the so-much- boasted gardens 
suspended in the air, the riches and magnificence of 
the palace and court of the king of Persia, which ex- 
cited the admiration of the whole world, the famous 
golden plane-tree, and that golden vine,* the grapes 
of which were of emeralds, carbuncles, rubies, and all 
sorts of precious stones, under which the Persian 
monarch was said frequently to give audience to am- 
bassadors : Alexander asked them questions of a quite 
different nature, inquiring which was the road to Up- 
per Asia ; the distance of the several places ; in what 
the strength and power of the king of Persia consisted ; 
in what part of the batttle he fought ; how he be- 
haved towards his enemies ; and in what manner he 
governed his subjects. These ambassadors admired 
him all the while : and perceiving, even at that time, 
what he might one day b ecom e, they pointed out, 

i Plat, in vlt Alex. p. 665—668. Id. de Portun Alex. p. MS, 

* Athen, I. xli. p. 599. 
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in a few words, the difference they found between 
Alexander and Artaxerxes,' by saying one to another, 
"This young prince is great, and ours is rich." 
That man must be very insignificant, who has no 
other merit than his riches 1 

So ripe a judgment in this young prince, was 
owing as much to the good education which had been 
given him, as to the excellence of his natural abilities. 
Several preceptors were appointed to teach him what- 
soever was worthy the heir to a great kingdom ; and 
the chief of these was Leonidas, a relation of the 
queen, and a person of the most severe morals. Alex- 
ander himself related afterwards, that this Leonidas, 
in their journeys together, used frequently to look into 
the trunks where his beds and clothes were laid, in 
order to see if Olympias, his mother, had not put 
something superfluous into them, which might ad- 
minister to delicacy and luxury. But the greatest 
service Philip did his son, was in appointing Aristotle 
his preceptor, the most famous philosopher of his age, 
whom he intrusted with the whole care of his education. 
One of the reasons" which prompted Philip to choose 
him a master of so conspicuous a reputation and 
merit, was, as he himself said, that his son might 
avoid committing a great many faults of which he 
himself had been guilty. 

Philip was sensible how great a treasure lie pos- 
sessed in the person of Aristotle ; for which reason he 
settled a very considerable stipend upon him, and af- 
terwards rewarded his pains and care in an infinitely 
more glorious manner ; for having destroyed and laid 
waste the city of Stagira,* the native place of that 
philosopher, he rebuilt it, purely out of affection for 
him ; reinstated the inhabitants who had fled from it 
or were made slaves ; and gave them a fine park in 
the neighborhood of Stagira, as a place for their 
studies and assemblies. Even in Plutarch's time, the 
stone seats which Aristotle had placed there were 
standing ; as also spacious avenues of trees, under 
which those who walked were shaded from the sun- 
beams. 

Alexander likewise discovered no less esteem for 
his master, whom he believed himself bound to love 
as much as if he had been his father ; declaring, " That 
he was indebted to the one for living, and to the other 
for living well. " The progress of the pupil was equal 
to the care and abilities of the preceptor. He grew 
passionately fond of philosophy ;P and learned the 
several branches of it, but with the discrimination 
suitable to his birth. Aristotle endeavored to improve 
his judgment, by laying down sure and certain rules 
by which he might distinguish just and solid reasoning 
from what is merely specious ; and by accustoming 
him to separate in discourse all such parts as only 
dazzle, from those which are truly solid, and should 
constitute its whole value. He also exercised him 
in metaphysics, which may be of great benefit to a 
prince, provided he applies himself to them with mo- 
deration, as they explain to him the nature of the 
human mind ; how greatly it differs from matter ; 
in what manner he perceives spiritual things ; how he 
is sensible of the impression of those that surround 
him, and many other questions of the like import 
The reader will naturally suppose, that he did not 
omit, either the mathematics, which are so well cal- 
culated to give the mind a just turn of thinking ; or 

I Artaxerxes Ochus. a Plut. in Apophtheg. p. 178. 

A city of Maeedon, near the sea-shore. 
p BeUnuit ex saplentia modum. — Tacit. 



the wonders of nature, the study of which, besides a 
great many of other advantages, shows how very in- 
capable the mind of man is to discover the secret 
principles of the things to which be is daily an eye- 
witness. But Alexander applied himself chiefly to 
morality, which is properly the science of kings, be- 
cause it is the knowledge of mankind and of all their 
duties. This he made his serious and profound study ; 
and considered it, even at that time, as the foundation 
of prudence and wise policy. How much must such 
an education contribute to enable a prince to conduct 
himself well with regard to his own interests, and the 
government of his pupil. 

The greatest master of rheetoricv that antiquity 
could ever boast, and who has left so excellent a 
treatise on that subject, took care to make that science 
part of his pupil's education : and we find that Alex- 
ander, even in the midst of his conquests, was often 
very urgent with Aristotle to send him a treatise on 
that subject To this we owe the work entitled 
" Rhetoric ;" in the beginning of which, Aristotle 
proves to him the vast advantages a prince may reap 
from eloquence, as it gives him the greatest ascendant 
over the minds of men, which he ought to acquire as 
well by his wisdom as authority. Some answers and 
letters of Alexander, which are still extant, show that 
he possessed, in its greatest perfection, that strong, that 
manly eloquence, which abounds with sense and ideas ; 
and which is so entirely free from superfluous expres- 
sions, that every single word has its meaning ; which, 
properly speaking, is the eloquence of kings. « 

His esteem, or rather his passion, for Homer, shows, 
not only with what figure and success he applied him- 
self to polite literature, but the judicious use he made 
of it, and the solid advantages he proposed to himself 
from it. He was not prompted to peruse this poet 
merely out of curiosity, or to unbend his mind, or 
from a great fondness for poesy ; but his view in study- 
ing this admirable writer was, in order to borrow such 
sentiments from him as are worthy a great king and 
conqueror ; courage, intrepidity, magnanimity, tem- 
perance, prudence ; the art of commanding well in 
war, and governing well in peace. And, indeed, the 
verse which pleased him most in Homer/ was that 
where " Agamemnon" is represented as "a good king 
and a brave warrior." 

After this it is no wonder that Alexander should 
have so high an esteem for this poet Thus, when 
after the battle of Arbela, the Macedonians had found 
among the spoils of Darius a gold casket, f enriched 
with precious stones,) in which the exquisite perfumes 
used by that prince were put ; Alexander, who was 
quite covered with dust, and regardless of essences 
and perfumes, destined this rich casket to bold Homer's 
poems, which he considered the most perfect and the 
most precious production of the human mind.' He 
admired particularly the Iliad, which he called, " The 
best provision for a warrior." 1 He always had with 
him that edition of Homer which Aristotle had re- 
vised and corrected, and to which the title of the 
" Edition of the Casket" was given ; and he laid it, 
with his sword, every night, under his pillow. 

Fond," even to excess, of every kind of glory, he 

q Aristot. In Rhetor, ad Alax. p. 608, 609. 
q Imper&toris brevlUte. — Tacit. r Iliad. S, v. 1 79. 
$ Pretiosiasimum human! animi opus.— Plin. 1. viL c. 29. 
t The word which I h*ve not been able to render better, signi- 
fies, that in the Iliad axe found whatever relates to the art of 
war, and the qualities of a general : in a word, all things neces- 
sary to form a good commander. % AuL Gel. Lxxc.S. 
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displeased with Aristotle, his master, for' haying 
published, in his absence, certain metaphysical pieces, 
which be himself desired to possess alone ; and even 
at the time when he was employed in the conquest of 
Asia, and the pursuit of Darius, he wrote to him a 
letter, which is still extent, wherein he complains on 
that very account. Alexander says in it, that " he 
had much rather surpass the rest of men in the know- 
ledge of sublime and excellent things, than in the 
greatness and extent of his power." He in like man- 
ner requested Aristotle* not to show the treatise of 
rhetoric above mentioned to any person but himself. 
I will confess, that there is an excess in this strong 
desire of glory, which prompts him to suppress the 
merit of others, in order that his alone may appear ; 
but then we at least must confess, that it discovers 
such a passion for study as is very laudable in a prince ; 
and the very reverse of that indifference, not to say 
contempt and aversion, which most young persons of 
high birth express for all things that relate to learning 
and study. 

1| Plutarch points out to us, in a few words, the infi- 
I nite advantage that Alexander reaped from this taste, 
" with which his master (than whom no man possessed 
greater talents for the education of youth) had in- 
spired him from his most tender infancy. " He loved," 
says that author, " to converse with learned men, to im- 
prove himself in knowledge, and to study ;'* three 
sources of a monarch's happiness, which enable him 
to secure himself from numberless difficulties : three 
certain and infallible methods of learning to reign with- 
out the assistance of others. The conversation of per- 
sons of fine sense instructs a prince while it amuses 
him, and teaches him a thousand curious and useful 
things without costing him the least trouble. The 
lessons which able masters give him, on the most ex- 
alted sciences, and particular upon politics, improve 
his mind wonderfully, and furnish him with rules to 
govern bis subjects with wisdom. And lastly, study, 
especially that of history, crowns all the rest, and is 
to him a preceptor for all seasons and for all hours, 
who, without ever growing troublesome, acquaints 
htm with truths which no one else would dare to tell 
him, and, under fictitious names, exhibits the prince to 
himself ; teaches him to know himself as well as man- 
kind, who are the same in all ages. Alexander owed 
all these advantages to the excellent education which 
Aristotle gave him. 

He had also a taste for the whole circle of arts, "but 
such as becomes a prince ; that is, he knew the value 
and usefulness of them. Music, painting, sculpture, 
architecture, flourished in his reign, because they found 
in him a skilful judge and a generous protector, who 
was able to distinguish and reward merit, whenever 
displayed. 

But he despised certain trifling feats of dexterity,' 
that were of no use. Much admiration was lavished 
on a man, who employed himself very earnestly in 
throwing small peas through the eye of a needle, - 
which he would do at a considerable distance, with- 
out once missing. Alexander seeing him thus en- 
gaged, ordered him, as we are told, a present suitable 
to his employment, tiz. a basket of peas. 

Alexander was of a lively disposition ; resolute, and 
very tenacious of bis opinion, which never gave way 

# Aritt p. 609. 
a Flut. de Porton. Alex. 8erm. U. p. 333. 
e QuinuX lib. it cap. 21. 
d We may suppose it was some instrument In the shape of a 
needle. 



to compulsion, but at the same time would submit im- 
mediately to reason and good sense. It requires great 
judgment and delicacy to manage such a disposition. 
Philip, accordingly, notwithstanding his double au- 
thority of king and father, believed it necessary to 
employ persuasion rather than constraint with res- 
pect to his son, and endeavored to make himself be- 
loved rather than feared by him. 

An accidental occurrence made him entertain a very 
advantageous opinion of Alexander. There had been 
sent from Thessaly to Philip a war-horse, a noble, 
fiery, generous beast, called Bucephalus.' The owner 
offered to sell him for thirteen talents, about 1900 J. 
sterling. The king went into the plains, attended by 
his courtiers, in order to make trial of this horse ; but 
he appeared so very fierce, and reared so when any one 
came near him, that no one dared to mount him. Philip, 
being angry that so furious and unmanageable a crea- 
ture had been sent him, ordered him back again. Alex- 
ander, who was present, cried out, " What a noble 
horse they are going to lose, for want of address and 
boldness to back him ! " Philip, at first, considered 
these words as the effect of folly and rashness, so com- 
mon to young men : but as Alexander insisted still 
more upon what he had said, and was very much vexed 
to see so noble a creature just going to be sent home 
again, his father gave him leave to try what he could 
do. The young prince, overjoyed at his permission, 
goes up to Bucephalus, takes hold of bis bridle, and 
turns his head to the sun ; having observed that 
what frighted him was his own shadow, he seeing it 
dance about, or sink down, in proportion as he moved. 
He, therefore, first stroked hiin gently with his hand, 
and soothed him with his voice ; then, seeing his fierce- 
ness abate, and artfully taking his opportunity, he let 
fall his cloak, and springing swiftly upon his back, first 
slackens the rein without once striking or vexing him : 
and when he perceived that his fire was cooled, that 
he was no longer so furious and violent, and wanted 
only to move forward, he gave him the rein, and spur- 
ring him with gTeat vigor, animated him with his voice 
to his full speed. While this was doing, Philip and 
his whole court trembled for fear, and did not once 
open their lips ; but when the prince, after having run 
his first heat, returned with joy and pride, at his hav- 
ing broke a horse which was judged absolutely un- 
governable, all the courtiers in general endeavored 
to outvie one another in their applauses and congratu- 
lations; and, we are told, Philip shed tears of joy on 
this occasion, and, embracing Alexander after he was 
alighted, and kissing his bead, said to him, " My 
son, seek a kingdom more worthy of thee, for Mace- 
don is below thy merit. N 

We are told a great many surprising particulars of 
this Bucephalus ; for whatever had any relation to 
Alexander, was to be of the marvellous kind. When 
this creature was saddled and equipped for battle,/ he 
would suffer no one to back him but his master ; and 
it would not have been safe for any other person to go 
near him. Whenever Alexander wanted to mount 
him, he would kneel down upon his fore-feet Ac- 
cording to some historians, in the battle against Poms, 
where Alexander had plunged too imprudently amidst 
a body of the enemy, his horse, though coveted with 
'wounds, did however exert himself in so vigorous a 
manner, that he saved his master's life ; and notwith- 
standing the deep wounds he had received, and though 

* Some think he .was called so, because bis head was like that 
of an ox. / Aul. Gel. 1. v. c. 2. 
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almost spent through the great effusion of blood, he 
brought off Alexander from among the combatants, 
and carried him with inexpressible vigor to a place nf 
security ; where, perceiving* the king was no longer 
in danger, and overjoyed in some measure to die after 
the service he had done him, he expired. This indeed is 
a very noble end for a horse. Others say, that Bu- 
cephalus, quite worn out, died at thirty years of age. 
Alexander bewailed his death bitterly, believing that 
he had lost in him a most faithful and affectionate 
friend ; and afterwards built a city on the very spot 
where he was buried, near the river Hydaspes, and 
called it Bucephalia, in honor of him. 

I have related elsewhere that Alexander, at sixteen 
years of age, was appointed regent of Macedonia, and 
invested with absolute authority during his father's 
absence; that he behaved with great prudence and 
bravery ; and that afterwards he distinguished him- 
self in a most signal manner at the battle of Chaeronea. 

SECT. II. Alexander, after the death of Philip, ascends the 
throne at twenty years of age. He subjects and reduces the 
nations contiguous to Macedon, who had revolted. He goes 
into Greece, to dissolve the alliance formed against him. He 
captures and destroys Thebes, and pardons the Athenians. 
He procures himself to be nominated, in the diet or assembly 
at Corinth, generalissimo of the Greeks against Persia. He 
returns to Macedon, and makes preparations for carrying his 
arms into Asia. 

Darius and Alexander began to reign the same 
year i* the latter was but twenty when 
he succeeded to the crown. His first 
care was to solemnize the funeral ob- 
sequies of his rather with the utmost pomp, and to 
revenge his death. 

Upon his accession to the throne, he saw himself 
surrounded on every side with extreme dangers. The 
barbarous nations against whom Philip had fought 
during his whole reign, and from whom he had made 
several conquests, which he had united to his crown, 
after having dethroned their natural kings, thought 
proper to take advantage of this juncture, in which a 
new prince, who was hut young, had ascended the 
throne, for recovering their liberty, and uniting against 
the common usurper. Nor was he under less ap- 
prehensions from Greece. Philip, though he bad per- 
mitted the several cities and commonwealths to con- 
tinue to all outward appearance their ancient form 
of government, had however entirely changed it in 
reality, and made himself absolute master of it 
Though absent, he nevertheless predominated in all 
the assemblies ; and not a single resolution was taken, 
but in subordination to his will. Though he had 
subdued all Greece, either by the terror of his arms, 
or the secret machinations of policy, he had not had 
time sufficient to subject and accustom it to his power, 
but had left all things in it in great ferment and dis- 
order, the minds of the vanquished not being yet 
calmed nor moulded to subjection. 

The Macedonians, reflecting on this precarious 
situation of things, advised Alexander to relinquish 
Greece, and not to persist in his resolution of subduing 
it by force ; to recover by gentle methods the barba- 
rians who had taken arms, and to soothe, as it were, 
these glimmerings of revolt and innovation by prudent 
reserve, complacency, and insinuations, in order to 
conciliate affection. However, Alexander would not 
listen to these timorous counsels, but resolved to 
g Et dominl jam superstitis securus, quasi cum sensus hu- 
man! soiaiio, axnmam expiravit.— Aut. Qel. 
»»Ot In Alex. p. 670, 67 J. Diod. L xvli. p. 486—489. 
L L a* Rxpedit. Alex. p. a— 23. 



secure and support his affairs by boldness and mag- 
nanimity ; firmly persuaded, that should he relax in 
any point at first, all bis neighbors would fall upon 
him ; and that were he to endeavor to compromise 
matters, he should be obliged to give up all Philip's 
conquests, and thus to confine his dominions to the 
narrow limits of Macedon. He therefore made all 
possible haste to check the anna of the barbarians, by 
marching his troops with the greatest expedition to 
the banks of the Danube, which he crossed in one 
night. He defeated the king of Triballi in a great 
battle ; made the Gets fly at his approach ; subdued 
several barbarous nations, some by the terror of bis 
name, and others by force of arms ; and notwithstanding 
the arrogant answer of their ambassadors,* he taught 
them to dread a danger still more near them than the 
falling of the sky and planets. 

Whilst Alexander was thus employed at a distance 
against the barbarians, all the cities of Greece, who 
were animated more particular by Demosthenes, 
formed a powerful alliance against that prince. A raise 
report which prevailed of his death, inspired the The- 
bans with a boldness that proved their ruin. They 
cut to pieces part of the Macedonian garrison in their 
citadel. Demosthenes,' on the other side, was every 
day haranguing the people ; and fired with contempt 
for Alexander, whom he called a child,™ and a hair- 
brained boy, he assured the Athenians, with a decisive 
tone of voice, that they had nothing to fear from the 
new king of Macedon, who did not dare to stir out of 
his kingdom) but would think himself vastly happy, 
could he sit peaceably on his throne. At the same 
time he wrote letters upon letters to At talus, one of 
Philip's lieutenants in Asia Minor, to excite him to 
rebel. This Attalus was uncle to Cleopatra, Philip's 
second wife, and was very much disposed to listen to 
Demosthenes's proposals. Nevertheless, as Alexander 
was grown very diffident of him, for which he knew 
there was but too much reason ; he, therefore, to eradi- 
cate from his mind all the suspicions which he might 
entertain, and the better to screen his designs, sent all 
Demosthenes's letters to that prince. But Alexander 
saw through all bis artifices, and thereupon ordered 
Hecatseus, one of his commanders, whom he had sent 
into Asia for that purpose, to have him assassinated, 
which was executed accordingly. Attalus's death res- 
tored tranquillity to the army, and entirely destroyed 
the seeds of discord and rebellion. 

When Alexander had secured his kingdom from the 
barbarians, he marched with the utmost 
Ant. J. C ti expedition towards Greece, and passed 
" * Thermopylae. He then said to those 
who accompanied him : " Demosthenes called me, 
in his orations, a child, when I was in Illyria, and 
among the Triballi ; he called me a young man when 
I was in Thessaly ; and I must now show him, before 
tbe walls of Athens, that I am a man grown." He 
appeared so suddenly in Boeotia, that the Thebans 
could scarce believe their eyes. When he came before 
their walls he was willing to give them time to re- 
pent, and only demanded to have Phoenix and Pro- 
tuthes, the two chief ringleaders of the revolt, deli- 
vered up to him ; and published by sound of trumpet, 

* Alexander, imagining that his name only had struck these 
people with terror, asked their ambassadors what things they 
dreaded most? They replied, with a haughty tone of voice, 
that they were afraid of nothing but the falling of the sky and 
■tars. I /Eschin. contra Cteaiph. p. 453. 

m It is a Greek word which has many significations in that 
language. 
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a general pardon to all who should come over to him. 
But the Thebans, by way of insult, demanded to have 
Philotaa and Antipater delived to them ; and invited, 
in the same manner, all who were solicitous for the 
liberty of Greece, to join with them in its defence. 

Alexander, finding it impossible for him to get the 
better of their obstinacy by offers of peace, saw with 
grief that he should be forced to employ his power, 
and decide the affairs by force of arms. A great bat- 
tle was thereupon fought, in which the Thebans exer- 
ted themselves with a bravery and ardor much beyond 
their strength, for the enemy exceeded them vastly in 
numbers ; but after a long and vigorous resistance, 
such as survived of the Macedonian garrison in the 
citadel, coming down from it and charging the Thebans 
in the rear, being thus surrounded on all sides, the 
greatest part of them were cut to pieces, and the city 
was taken and plundered. 

It would be impossible for words to express the 
dreadful calamities which the Thebans suffered on 
this occasion. Some Tbracians having pulled down 
the bouse of a virtuous lady of quality, Timoclea by 
name, carried off all her goods and treasures ; and their 
captain having seised the lady, and satiated his brutal 
lust with her, afterwards inquired whether she had not 
concealed gold and silver. Timoclea, animated by an 
ardent desire of revenge, replying that she had hid 
some, took him with herself only into her garden, and 
showing him a well, told him, that the instant she 
saw the enemy enter the city, she herself had thrown 
into it the most valuable things in her possession. The 
officer, overjoyed at what he heard, drew near the 
well, and stooping down to see its depth, Timoclea 
who was behind, pushing him with all her strength, 
threw htm into the well, and afterwards killed him 
with great stones which she threw upon him. She 
was instantly seized by the Tbracians, and being bound 
in chains, was carried before Alexander. The prince 
perceived immediately by her mien that she was a 
woman of quality and great spirit, for she followed 
those brutal wretches with a haughty air, and without 
discovering the least astonishment or fear. Alexan- 
der asking her who she was, Timoclea replied, I am 
sister to Theagenes, who fought against Philip for the 
liberty of Greece, and was killed in the battle of Cbav 
ronea, where he commanded. The prince admiring 
the generous answer of the lady, and still more the ac- 
tion that she had done, gave orders that she should 
have leave to retire wherever she pleased with her 
children. 

Alexander then debated in council, how to act with 
regard to Thebes. The Phoceans, and the people of 
Platssss, Thespia*, and Orchomenus, who were all in 
alliance with Alexander and had snared in his victory, 
r e pr e se nted to him the cruel treatment they had met 
with from the Thebans, who had destroyed their se- 
veral cities ; and reproached them with the zeal which 
they had always discovered in favor of the Persians 
against the Greeks, who held them in the utmost de- 
testation ; the proof of which was, the oath they all 
had taken to destroy Thebes, after they should have 
vanquished the Persians. 

Cleadea, one of the prisoners, being permitted to 
speak, endeavored to excuse, in some measure, the re- 
volt of the Thebans; a fault which, in his opinion, 
should be imputed to a rash and credulous impru- 
dence, rather than to depravity of will and declared per- 
fidy. He remonstrated that his countrymen, upon a 
mist report of Alexander's death, which they bad too 



easily credited, had indeed broke into rebellion, not 
against the king, but against his successors : that what 
crimes soever they might have committed, they had been 
punished for them with the utmost severity, by the 
dreadful calamity which had befallen their city : that 
tb'.-re now remained in it none but women, children, 
and old men, from whom nothing was to be feared ; 
and who were so much the greater objects of compas- 
sion, as they had been no ways concerned in the revolt 
He concluded with reminding Alexander, that Thebes, 
which had given birth to so many gods and heroes, 
several of whom were that king's ancestors, had also 
been the cradle of his father Philip's rising glory, and 
like a second native country to him. 

These motives, which Cleadea urged, were very 
strong and powerful ; nevertheless, the anger of the 
conqueror prevailed, and the city was destroyed. 
However, he set at liberty the priests ; all such as had 
right of hospitality with the Macedonians ; the de- 
scendants of Pindar, the famous poet, who had done 
so much honor to Greece; and such as had opposed 
the revolt : but all the rest, in number about 30,000, 
he sold, and upwards of 6000 had been killed in battle. 
The Athenians were so sensibly afflicted at the sad 
disaster which had befallen Thebes, that being about 
to solemnize the festival of the great mysteries, they 
suspended them, upon account of their extreme grief, 
and received with the greatest humanity all those who 
had fled from the battle and the sack of Thebes, and 
made Athens their asylum. 

Alexander's so sudden arrival in Greece, had very 
much abated the haughtiness of the Athenians, and 
extinquished Demosthenes's vehemence and fire; but 
the ruin of Thebes, which was still more sudden, 
threw them into the utmost consternation. They, 
therefore, had recourse to entreaties, and sent a deputa- 
tion to Alexander, to implore his clemency. De- 
mosthenes was among the deputies ; but he was no 
sooner arrived at mount Cytheron, than, dreading the 
anger of that prince, he quitted the embassy, and re- 
turned home. 

Immediately Alexander sent to Athens, requiring 
the citizens to deliver up to him ten orators, whom he 
supposed to have been the chief instruments in forming 
the league which Philip his father had defeated at 
Charonea. It was on this occasion that Demosthenes 
related to the people the fable of the wolves and dogs, 
in which it is supposed, " That the wolves one day 
told the sheep, that in case they desired to be at peace 
with them, they must deliver up to them the dogs who 
were their guard." The application was easy and 
natural, especially with respect to the orators, who 
were justly compared to dogs, whose duty is to watch, 
to bark, and to fight, in order to save the lives of the 
flock. 

In this extreme difficulty in which the Athenians 
were involved, who could not prevail with themselves 
to deliver up their orators to certain death, though 
they had no other way to save their city, Denudes, 
whom Alexander had honored with his friendship, 
offered to undertake the embassy alone, and intercede 
for them. The king, whether he had satiated his re- 
venge, or endeavored to blot out, if possible, by some 
act of clemency, the barbarous action he had just be- 
fore committed ; or rather, willing to remove several 
obstacles which might retard the execution of his 
grand design, and by that means not leave, during his 
absence, the least ground or pretence for murmurs, 
waved his demand with regard to the delivery of the 
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orators, and was pacified by their sending Caridemus 
into banishment, who being a native of Ores/ had 
been presented by the Athenians with the freedom of 
their city, for the services he had done the republic. 
He was son-in-law to Chersobleptus, king of Thrace . 
had learned the art of war under Iphicrates, and had 
himself frequently commanded the Athenian armies. 
To avoid the persecution of Alexander, he took refuge 
with the king of Persia. 

As for the Athenians, he not only forgave them the 
several injuries he pretended to have received, but ex- 
pressed a particular regard for them, exhorting them 
to apply themselves vigorously to public affairs, and 
to keep a watchful eye over the several transactions 
which might happen ; because, in case of his death, 
their city was to give laws to the rest of Greece. His- 
torians relate, that many years after this expedition, 
he was seized with deep remorse for the calamity he 
had brought upon the Thebans, and that this made 
him behave with much greater humanity towards 
many other nations. 

So dreadful an example of severity towards so 
powerful a city as Thebes, spread the terror of his arms 
through all Greece, and made all things give way 
before him. He summoned, at Corinth, the assembly 
of the several states and free cities of Greece, to ob- 
tain from them the same supreme command against 
the Persians as had been granted his father a little 
before his death. No diet ever debated on a more 
important subject. It was the Western world de- 
liberating upon the ruin of the East, and the methods 
for executing a revenge that had been suspended more 
than an age. The assembly held at this time will 
give rise to events, the relation of which will appear 
astonishing and almost incredible ; and to revolutions 
which will change the appearance of things nearly 
throughout the world. 

To form auch a design required a prince bold, en- 
terprising, and experienced in war ; one of enlarged 
views, who had acquired a great name by his exploits, 
was not to be intimidated by dangers, nor checked by 
obstacles ; but above all, a monarch who had a su- 
preme authority over all the states of Greece, none 
of which singly was powerful enough to make so ar- 
duous an attempt ; and which required, in order to 
their acting in concert, to be subject to one chief, who 
might give motion to the several parts of that great 
body, by making them all concur to the same end. 
Such a prince was Alexander. It was not difficult 
for him to rekindle in the minds of the people their 
ancient hatred of the Persians, their perpetual and 
irreconcilable enemies; wbose destruction they had 
more than once sworn, and whom they had determined 
to extirpate, in case an opportunity should ever present 
itself for that purpose ; a hatred which the intestine 
feuds of the Greeks might indeed have suspended, but 
could never extinguish. The immortal retreat of the 
10,000 Greeks, notwithstanding the vigorous opposi- 
tion of the prodigious army of the Persians ; the terror 
which Agesilaus, with a handful of men, had struck 
even as far as Susa, showed plainly what might be ex- 
pected from an army, composed of the flower of the 
forces of all the cities of Greece and those of Macedon, 
commanded by the generals and officers formed under 
Philip ; and, to say all in a word, led by Alexander. 
The deliberations of the assembly were therefore very 

* A city of Buboes. 
Plutarch placet this diet or assembly here, but others fix it 
earlier ; whence Dr. Prideaux supposed that it was summoned 



short, and that prince was unanimously appointed 
generalissimo against the Persians. 

Immediately a great number of officers and gover- 
nors of cities, with many philosophers, waited upon 
Alexander, to congratulate him upon his election. He 
flattered himself, that Diogenes of Sinope, who was 
then at Corinth, would also come like the rest and 
pay his compliments. This philosopher, who enter- 
tained a very mean idea of grandeur, thought it im- 
proper to congratulate men just upon their exaltation 
to any dignity ; but that mankind ought to wait till 
those persons have worthily fulfilled the duties at- 
tached to their station. Diogenes therefore did not 
stir out of his house : upon which Alexander, attended 
by his courtiers, made him a visit The philosopher 
was at that time lying down in the sun ; but seeing 
so great a crowd of people advancing towards him, he 
sat up, and fixed his eyes on Alexander. This prince, 
surprised to see so famous a philosopher reduced to 
such extreme poverty, after saluting him in the kind- 
est manner, asked whether he wanted any thing? 
Diogenes replied, " Yes, that you would stand a little 
out of my sun-shine." This answer raised the con- 
tempt and indignation of all the courtiers ; but the 
monarch, struck with the philosopher's greatness of 
soul, " Were I not Alexander," says he, " I would be 
Diogenes," A very profound sense lies hid in this 
expression, which shows perfectly the bent and dispo- 
sition of the heart of man. Alexander is sensible that 
be is formed to possess all things ; such is his destiny, 
in which he makes his happiness consist : but then, 
in cane he should not be able to compass bis ends, he 
is also sensible, that to be happy, he must endeavor to 
bring his mind to such a frame as to want nothing. 
In a word, all or nothing presents us with the true 
image of Alexander and Diogenes. How great and 
powerful soever that prince might think himself,* he 
could not on this occasion deny himself to be inferior 
to a man, to whom he could give, and from whom he 
could take, nothing. 

Alexander, before he set out for Asia, was deter- 
mined to consult the oracle of Apollo, on the event 
of the war. He therefore went to Delphi, but hap- 
pened to arrive there during those days which are 
called unlucky, a season in which people were forbid 
consulting the oracle ; and accordingly the priestess 
refused to go to the temple. But Alexander, who 
could not bear any contradiction to his will, took her 
forcibly by the arm ; and, as be was leading her to the 
temple, she cried out, " My son, thou art irresisti- 
ble." This was all he desired ; and catching at these 
words, which he considered as spoken by the oracle, 
beset out for Macedonia, in order to make prepara- 
tions for his great expedition. 

I shall here give in one view, a short account of 
those countries through which Alexander passed, till 
his return from India. 

Alexander sets out from Macedonia, which is part 
of Turkey in Europe, and crosses the Hellespont, or 
the Straits of the Dardanelles. 

He crosses Asia Minor, (Natolia,) where he fights 
two battles ; the first at the passage of the river Gra- 
nicus, and the second near the city of Issus. 

After the second battle, he enters Syria and Pales- 
tine, goes into Egypt, where he builds Alexandria, on 
one of £hc arms of the Nile ; advances as far as Lybia 

p Homo supra mejisuram humane superblw tumens, vidit 
aliauem, cut nee dare quidquam posset, nee orlpere.— Senee. 
d* Bene/. 1. v. c 6. 
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to the temple of Jupiter Amnion ; whence be returns 
beck, arrives at Tyre, end from thence marches to- 
wards the Euphrates. 

He crosses that river ; then the Tigris, and gains 
the celebrated victory of Arbela; possesses himself of 
Babylon/ and Ecbatana, the chief city of Media. 

From thence he passes into Hyrcania, to the sea 
which goes by that name, otherwise called the Cas- 
pian sea ; and enters Parthia, Drangiana, and the 
country of Paropamisus. 

He afterwards goes into Bactriana and Sogdiana : 
advances as far as the river laxarthes, called by Quin- 
tus Curtius the Tanais, the farther side of which is 
inhabited by the Scythians, whose country forms part 
of Great Tartary. 

Alexander, after having gone through various coun- 
tries, crosses the river Indus , enters I odia which lies 
on this side the Ganges, and forms part of the Great 
Mogul's empire, and advances very near the river 
Ganges, which he also intended to pass, had not his 
army refused to follow him. He therefore contents 
himself with marching to view the ocean, and goes 
down the river Indus to its mouth. 

From Macedonia to the Ganges, very near to which 
river Alexander marched, is computed at least 1100 
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Add to this the various turnings in Alexander's 
marches ; first, from the extremity of Cilicia, where 
the battle of Issus was fought, to the temple of Ju- 
piter Amnion in Lybia ; and his returning from thence 
to Tyre, a journey of 300 leagues at least, and as 
much space at least for the windings of his route in 
different places ; we shall find that Alexander, in less 
than eight years, marched his army upwards of 1700 
leagues, without including his return to Babylon. 

SECT. III. Alexander sets oat from Macedon upon his ex- 
pedition against the Persians. He arrives at Hion, and pays 
treat booar to the tomb of Achilles. He fights the first battle 
against the Persians at the river Granlcus, and obtains a la. 
moos victory. 

Alexander,* being arrived in his kingdom, held a 

council with the chief officers of his army 

a A » f ' ¥ 7 1»* "^ grandees of bis court, on the expedi- 
ent, j. c. kh. tkm which ^ mediuted ,^,1 per,;,, 

and the measures to be taken in order to ensure suc- 
cess. The whole assembly was unanimous, except on 
one article; Antipater and Parmenio were of opinion, 
that the king, before he engaged in an enterprise which 
would necessarily be a long one, ought to make choice 
of a consort, in order to secure himself a successor to 
bis throne. But Alexander, who was of a violent, 
fiery temper, did not approve of this advice ; and be- 
lieved, that after be had been nominated generalissimo 
of the Greeks, and that his father bad left him an in- 
vincible army, it would be a shame for him to lose his 
tune in solemnising his nuptials, and waiting for the 
fruits of it ; lor which reason he determined to set out 
immediately. 

Accordingly he offered up very splendid sacrifices 
to the goda, and caused to be celebrated at Dia, a city 
of Macedon, scenical games, that bad been instituted 
by one of his ancestors in honor of Jupiter and the 
Muses. 1 This festival continued nine days, agreeable 
to the number of those goddesses. He had a tent 
raised large enough to hold a hundred tables, on which, 
consequently, 900 covers might be laid. To this feast, 

r The capital of Babylonia. 
$ Died. L xvil. p. 4W— 503. Axrian. 1. i p. 23— 36. Pint, in 
Alex. p. 671, 673. Justin 1. xi. c. 5, 6. 

I Theatrical representations were so called. 



the several princes of his family, all the ambassadors, 
generals, and offices* were invited. He also treated 
his whole army. It was then he had the famous vi- 
sion, in which he was exhorted to march speedily into 
Asia, of which mention will be made in the sequel." 

Before he set out on his expedition, he settled the 
affairs of Macedon, over which he appointed Antipater 
as viceroy, with 12,000 foot, and nearly the same num- 
ber of horse. 

He also inquired into the domestic affairs of his 
friends, giving to one an estate in land, to another a 
village, to a third the revenues of a town, to a fourth 
the toll of a harbor. And as all the reveuues of his 
demesnes were already employed and exhausted by 
his donations, Perdicas said to him, " My lord, what 
is it you reserve for yourself?" Alexander replying, 
" Hope ;" " The same hope," says Perdicas, " ought 
therefore to satisfy us ;" and very generously refused 
to accept of what the king had assigned to him. 

The knowledge of the human heart, and the art of 
gaining it, is of great importance to a prince. Now 
Alexander was sensible that this art consists in mak- 
ing it the interest of every individual to promote his 
grandeur ; and in governing his subjects in such a 
manner, that they should feel his power by no other 
marks than his bounty. It is then the interest of every 
person unites with that of the prince. They are one's 
own possessions, one's own happiness, which we love in 
his person ; and we are so many times attached to him 
(and by as close ties) as there are things we love and 
receive from him. All the sequel of this history will 
show, that no person ever made a more happy use of 
this maxim than Alexander, who thought himself 
raised to the throne, merely that he might do good ; 
and indeed his liberality, which was truly royal, was 
neither satisfied nor exhausted by the noblest acts of 
beneficence. 

Alexander, after having completely settled affairs 
in Macedonia, and used all the precautions imaginable, 
to prevent any troubles from arising in it during his 
absence, set out for Asia in the beginning of the spring. 
His army consisted of little more than 30,000 foot 
and 4 or 5,000 horse ; but then they were all brave 
men ; were well disciplined, and inured to fatigues ; 
had made several campaigns under Philip ; and were 
each of them, in case of necessity, capable of com- 
manding. " Most of the officers were near threescore 
years of age ; and when they were either assembled, 
or drawn up at the bead of a camp, they had the air 
of a venerable senate.* Parmenio commanded the 
infantry. Pbilotas, his son, had 1800 horse under 
him ;* and Callas, the son of Harpalus, the same 
number of Thessalian cavalry. The rest of the horse, 
who were composed of natives of the several states of 
Greece, and amounted to 600, had their particular 
commander. The Thracians and Paronians, who 
were always in front, were headed by Cassander. 
Alexander began bis route along the lake of Cercinia, 
towards Amphipolis ; crossed the river Strymon near 
its mouth; afterwards the Hebrus, and arrived at 
Sestus after twenty days' march. He then commanded 
Parmenio to cross over from Sestos to Abydos, with 
all the horse, and part of the foot ; which he ac- 
cordingly did by the assistance of 160 galleys and 

v Joseph. Antiq. lib. xi. 
*> Ut non tain mllites, quam magistros militia electee puta- 
res.— -Justin. 1. xl. c. 6, 

* Ut, si prlncipis castrornm eeraeres, senatnm to allcajns 
prises) relp. videre diosres.— Id. 

y These were all Mscedoniaas. 
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several 6at-bottomed vessels. As for Alexander, he 
went from Eleontum to the port of the Achaians, 
himself steering his own galley ; and being got to the 
middle of the Hellespont, he sacrificed a bull to Nep- 
tune and the Nereides, and made libations in the sea 
from a golden cup. It is also related, that after hav- 
ing thrown a javelin at the land, as if thereby to take 
possession of it, he landed the first in Asia 1 and leap- 
ing from the ship, completely armed, and in the high- 
est transports of joy, he erected altars on the shore to 
Jupiter, to Minerva, and to Hercules, for having fa- 
vored him with go propitious a descent. He had done 
the same at his leaving Europe. He depended so 
entirely on the happy success of his arms, and the rich 
spoils he should find in Asia, that he had made very 
little provision for so great an expedition ; persuaded 
that war, when carried on successfully, would supply 
all things necessary for war. He had but seventy 
talents' in money to pay his army, and only a month's 
provision. I before observed, that on leaving Mace- 
don he had divided his patrimony among his generals 
and officers ; and a circumstance of still greater im- 
portance is, that be had inspired his soldiers with so 
much courage and confidence, that they fancied they 
marched, not to precarious war, but certain victory. 

When he came within a short distance of the city 
of Lampsacus,* which be had determined to destroy, 
in order to punish the rebellion of its inhabitants, he 
saw Anaximenes, a native of that place, coming to him. 
This man, who was a famous historian, had been very 
intimate with Philip, his fether : and Alexander him- 
self bad a great esteem for him, having been his pupil. 
The king, suspecting the business he was come upon, 
to be beforehand with him, swore, in express terms, 
that he would never grant his request. " The favor 
I have to desire of you," says Anaximenes, " is, that 
you would destroy Lampsacus." By this witty eva- 
sion, the historian saved his country. 

From thence Alexander arrived at I lion, where he 
paid great honors to the manes of Achilles, and caused 
games to be celebrated round his tomb. He admired 
and envied the double felicity of that renowned Grecian, 
in having found, during bis lifetime, a faithful friend 
in Pactrolus ; and, after his death, a herald, worthy 
the greatness of his exploits, in Homer. And, indeed, 
bad it not been for tbe Iliad/ the name of Achilles 
would have perished in the same grave with his body. 

At last Alexander arrived on the banks of the 
Granicus, a river of Phrygia. The "satraps/* or 
deputy-lieutenants, waited his coming on the other 
side of it, firmly resolved to dispute the passage with 
him. Their army consisted of 100,000 foot, and up- 
wards of 10,000 horse. 4 Memnon, who was a Rho- 
dian, and commanded under Darius all the coast of 
Asia, had advised the generals not to venture a battle ; 
but to lay waste the plains, and even the cities, thereby 
to starve Alexander's army, and oblige him to return 
back into Europe. Memnon was the most able of 
Darius's generals, and had been the principal agent 
in his victories. It is not easy to determine what we 
ought to admire most in him ; whether his grea t 

a Seventy thousand crowns. * Val. Max. 1. vH. c. 8. 

c Cum in Sfaeoad Aohllns tumtuum coastitietet : O fortu- 
nate, inqult, adolescens, qui turn virtutis Homeram prasconem 
Inveneris I fet vend. Nam, nisi Illas ilia extftliset, idem tu- 
mulus, qui corpus ejus eontexerat, etiam nomen obruisset— 
Cic. pro Ank, n. St. 

d According to Justin, their army consisted of 600,000 foot, 
whereas Arrian declares there were no more than 90 ,000. Both 
these accounts are improbable, and there is doubtless some 
* '• in the text, and therefore I follow Dlodorus Biculus. 



wisdom in council, his courage and capacity in the 
field, or his seal and attachment to his sovereign. Tbe 
counsel he gave on this occasion was excellent, when 
we consider that his enemy was fiery and impetuous; 
had neither town, magazine, nor place of retreat : that 
he was entering a country to which he was absolutely 
a stranger, inhabited by enemies ; that delays alone 
would weaken and ruin him ; and that his only hope 
and resource lay in gaining a battle immed iately. But 
Arsites, satrap of Phrygia, opposed the opinion of 
Memnon, and protested he would never suffer the 
Grecians to make such havoc in the territories he go- 
verned. This bad advice prevailed over the judicious 
counsel of the foreignor, (Memnon,) whom the Per- 
sians, to their great prejudice, suspected of a design 
to protract the war, and by that means make himself 
necessary to Darius. 

Alexander, in the mean time, marched on at the 
head of his heavy-armed infantry drawn up in two 
lines, with the cavalry in the wings: the baggage fol- 
lowed in the rear. Being arrived upon the banks of 
tbe Granicus, Parmenio advised him to encamp there 
in battle-array, in order that his forces might hare 
time to rest themselves, and not to pass the river till 
next morning, because the enemy would then be less 
sble to prevent bim. He added, that it would be too 
dangerous to attempt crossing a river in sight of an 
enemy, especially as that before them was deep, and 
its banks very craggy : so that the Persian cavalry, 
who waited their coming in battle-array on the other 
side, might easily defeat them before they were drawn 
up : that besides the loss which would be sustained 
on this occasion, this enterprise, in case it should prove 
unsuccessful, would be of dangerous consequence to 
their future affairs : the fame and glory of arms de- 
pending on the first actions. 

However, these reasons were not able to make the 
least impression upon Alexander, who declared, that 
it would be a shame, should he, after crossing the 
Hellespont, suffer his progress to be retarded by a 
rivulet, for so he called the Granicus out of contempt : 
that they ought to take advantage of the terror, which 
the suddenness of his arrival, and the boldness of his 
attempt, had spread among the Persians; and an- 
swer the high opinion the world conceived of his 
courage, and the valor of the Macedonians. The 
enemy's horse, which was very numerous, lined the 
whole shore, and formed an extended front, in order 
to oppose Alexander, wherever he should endeavor to 
pass ; and the foot, which consisted chiefly of Greeks in 
Darius's service, was posted behind, on an easy ascent. 

The two armies continued a long time in sight of 
each other on the banks of the river, as if dreading the 
event. The Persians waited till the Macedonians 
should enter the river, in order to charge them to ad- 
vantage upon their landing ; and the latter seemed to 
be making choice of a place proper for crossing, and 
observing the disposition of their enemies. Upon 
this, Alexander, having ordered his hone to be 
brought, commanded the noblemen of the court to 
follow him, and behave gallantly. He himself com- 
manded the right wing, and Parmenio the left. Tbe 
king first caused a strong detachment to march into 
the river, himself following it with tbe rest of his for- 
ces. He made Parmenio advance afterwards with 
the left wing. He himself led on the right wing 
into the river, followed by the rest of the troops ; the 
trumpets sounding, and the whole army raising cries 
of joy. 
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The Persians seeing this detachment advance for- 
ward, began to let fly their arrows, and march to a 
place where the declivity was not so great, in order 
to keep the Macedonians from landing. And now 
the hone engaged with great fury ; one part endea- 
voring to land, and the other striving to prevent them. 
The Macedonians, whose cavalry was far inferior in 
number, besides the disadvantage of the ground, were 
wounded with the darts that were shot from the emi- 
nence ; not to mention that the flower of the Persian 
horse were drawn together in this place ; and that 
Memnon, in conceit with his sons, commanded there. 
The Macedonians at first gave ground, after having 
lost the first ranks, which made a vigorous defence. 
Alexander, who bad followed them close, and rein- 
forced them with his best troops, puts himself at their 
bead, animates them by his presence, pushes the Per- 
sians, and routs them ; upon which the whole army 
follow after, cross the river, and attack the enemy on 
all sides. 

Alexander first charged the thickest part of the 
enemy's horse, in which the generals fought He 
hi ms el f was particularly conspicuous by his shield, 
and the. plume of feathers that overshadowed his hel- 
met, on the two sides of which there rose two wings 
as it were of a great length, and so vastly white that 
they dazzled the eyes of the beholders. The charge 
was very furious about his person : and though only 
horse engaged, they fought like foot, man to man, 
without giving way on either side : every one striving 
to repulse his adversary, and gain ground of him. 
Spltbrobates, lieutenant-governor of Ionia, and son- 
in-law to Darius, distinguished himself above the rest 
of the generals by his superior bravery. Being sur- 
rounded by forty Persian lords, all of them his rela- 
tions, of experienced valor, and who never moved from 
his side, he carried terror wherever be moved. Alex- 
ander observing in bow gallant a manner he signalized 
himself; clapped spurs to his horse and advanced to- 
wards him. Immediately they engage, and each hav- 
ing thrown a javelin and wounded the other, though 
but slightly, Spithrobates falls furiously, sword in 
band, upon Alexander, who being prepared for him, 
thrusts his pike into his face, and lays him dead at his 
feet. At that very moment Rosaces, brother to that 
nobleman, charged him on the side, gives him so fu- 
rious a blow on the head with his battle-axe, but went 
no deeper than the hair. As he was going to repeat 
his blow on the bead, which now appeared through 
his fractured helmet, Clitus cuts off Rosaces' hand 
with one stroke of his scimetar, and by that means 
saves his sovereign's life. The danger to which Alex- 
ander had been exposed, greatly animated the courage 
of his soldiers, who now perform wonders. The Per- 
uana in the centre of the cavalry, upon whom the 
ligbt-artned troops, who had been posted in the inter- 
vals of the horse, poured a perpetual discharge of 
darts, being unable to sustain the attack of the Mace- 
donians, who struck them all in the face, began to give 
ground, and the two wings were immediately broke 
and put to flight Alexander did not pursue tbem 
long, but turned about immediately to charge the 
foot. 

These, cays the historian, at first stood their ground, 
which was owing to the surprise they were seized 
with rather than bravery. But when they saw them- 
selves attacked at the same time by the cavalry, and 
the Macedonian phalanx, which had crossed the river, 
and that the battalions were now engaged ; those of the 



Persians did not make either a long or vigorous resis- 
tance, and were soon put to flight, the Grecian infan- 
try in Darius's service excepted. This body of foot, 
retiring to a hill, demanded a promise from Alexan- 
der to let them march away unmolested ; but follow- 
ing the dictates of his wrath, rather than those of 
reason, be rushed into the midst of this body of foot, 
and presently lost his horse, (not Bucephalus,) who 
was killed with the thrust of a sword. The battle 
was so hot round him, that most of the Macedonians 
who lost their lives on this occasion, fell here ; for they 
fought against a body of men who were well disci- 
plined, had been inured to war, and fought in despair. 
They were all cut to pieces, 2000 excepted, who were 
taken prisoners. 

A great number of the chief Persian commanders 
lay dead on the spot Arsites fled into Phrygia, where 
it is said he laid violent hands upon himself, through 
regret that he bad been the cause that the battle was 
fought It would have been more glorious for him had 
he died in the field. Twenty thousand foot and 2500 
horse were killed in this engagement, on the side of 
the Barbarians ; and on that of the Macedonians, 
twenty-five of the royal horse were killed on the first 
attack. Alexander ordered Lysippus to make their 
statues in brass, all which were set up in a city of 
Macedon called Dium, from whence they were 
many years after carried to Rome by Q. Metellus. 
About threescore of the other horse were killed, and 
near thirty foot, who, the next day, were all laid with 
their arms and equipage in one grave, and the king 
granted an exemption to their fathers and children 
from every kind of tribute and service. 

He also took the utmost care of the wounded, 
visited them, and saw their wounds dressed. He in- 
quired very particularly into their adventures, and per- 
mitted every one of tbem to relate his actions in the 
battle, and boast his bravery. A prince gains many 
advantages by such a familiarity and condescension. 
He also granted the rights of sepulture to the gran- 
dees of Persia, and did not even refuse it to such 
Greeks as died in the Persian service ; but all those 
whom he took prisoners he laid in chains, and sent 
them to work as slaves in Macedonia, for having fought 
under the Barbarian standards against their country, 
contrary to the express prohibition made by Greece 
upon that head. 

Alexander made it his duty and pleasure to share 
the honor of the victory with the Greeks, and sent 
particularly to the Athenians 300 shields being part 
of the plunder taken from the enemy, and caused the 
glorious inscription following to be inscribed on the 
spoils : " Alexander, son of Philip, with the Greeks, 
(the Lacedemonians excepted,) gained these spoils 
from the Barbarians who inhabit Asia." A conduct 
of this kind evinces a very uncommon and amiable 
greatness of soul in a conqut r jr, who generally can- 
not, without great reluctance, admit others to share in 
his glory. The greatest part of the gold and silver 
plate, the purple carpets, and other articles of Persian 
luxury, he sent to his mother. 

SECT. IV. Alexander conquers the greatest part of Asia Mi" 
nor. He la seteed with a dangerous disease, occasioned by 
bathing in the river Cydnns . Philip the physician cures him 
in a few days. Alexander passes the denies of Cilicia. Da- 
rius advances at the tame time. The bold and free answer 
of Garldemus to that prince, which cost him his life. Descrip- 
tion of Darius's march. 

The success of the battle of the Granicus had all 
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the happy consequences that could na- 

Anu*' C* M4. tur f% ** expected from it. Sardis, 
' which was in a manner the bulwark of 
the Barbarian empire on the side next the sea, sur- 
rendered to Alexander, who gave the citizens their 
liberty, and permitted them to live after their own 
laws. Four days after be arrived at Ephesus, car- 
rying with him those who had been banished from 
thence for being his adherents, and restored its popu- 
lar form of government He assigned to the temple 
of Diana the tributes which were paid to the kings of 
Persia. He offered a great number of sacrifices to 
that goddess ; solemnized her mysteries with the ut- 
most pomp, and conducted the ceremony with his 
whole army drawn up in battle-array. The Ephesians 
had begun to rebuild the temple of Diana, which had 
been burned the very night of Alexander's birth, as 
was before observed, and the work was now very 
for advanced. Dinocrates, a famous architect, who 
superintended the building of the temple, was after- 
ward employed by the king to build Alexandria in 
Egypt Alexander offered to pay the Ephesians all 
the expenses they had already been at, and to furnish 
the remainder, provided they would inscribe the 
temple with his name alone: for he was fond, or 
rather insatiable, of every kind of glory. The in- 
habitants of Ephesus not being willing to consent to 
it, and nevertheless afraid to refuse him that honor 
openly, had recourse to an artful flattery to enable 
them to evade this request. They told him that it 
was inconsistent for one god to erect monuments 
to another. Before he left Ephesus, the deputies of 
the cities of Tralles and Magnesia waited upon him 
with the keys of those places. 

He afterwards marched to Miletus, which city, 
flattered with the hopes of a sudden and powerful 
support, shut their gates against him : and the Persian 
fleet, which was very considerable, made a show as if 
it would succor that city ; but after having made se- 
veral fruitless attempts to engage that of the enemy, 
it was forced to sail away. Memnon had shut him- 
self up in this fortress, with a great number of his 
soldiers who had escaped from the battle, and was de- 
termined to make a good defence. Alexander, who 
would not lose a moment's time, attacked it, and 
planting scaling-ladders on all sides, the scalado was 
carried on with no less intrepidity, though Alexander 
sent fresh troops to relieve one another without the 
least intermission ; and this lasted several days. At 
last, finding his soldiers were every where repulsed, 
and that the city was provided with every requisite 
for a long siege, he planted all his machines against it, 
made a great number of breaches, and whenever these 
were attacked, a new scalado was attempted. The 
besieged, after sustaining all these efforts with pro- 
digious bravery, capitulated, for fear of being taken 
by storm. Alexander treated all the Milesians with 
the utmost humanity, and sold all the fbreignors who 
were found in it. The historians do not make any 
mention of Memnon, but we may reasonably suppose 
that he marched out with the garrison. 

Alexander seeing that the enemy's fleet had sailed 
away, resolved to destroy his own, the expense of it 
being too great, not to mention that he wanted money 
for things of greater importance. Some historians 
are even of opinion, that as he was- upon the point of 

« Dlod. 1 xvil. p. 503— 51 !. Arrlan. 1. i. p. 36—59, & 1. 11. p. 
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coming to a battle with Darius, which was to deter- 
mine the fete of the two empires, he was resolved to 
deprive his soldiers of all hopes of retreat, and to leave 
them no other resource than that of victory. He 
therefore retained such vessels only of his fleet, as were 
absolutely necessary for transporting the military en- 
gines, and a small number of other galleys. 

After possessing himself of Miletus, be marched into 
Caria, in order to lay siege to Halicarnassus. Tbe 
city was of most difficult access from its happy situa- 
tion, and had been strongly fortified. Besides, Mem- 
non, the ablest as well as the most valiant of all Darius'* 
commanders, had thrown himself into it with a body 
of choice soldiers, with design to signalize his courage 
and fidelity to his sovereign. He accordingly made 
a very noble defence, in which he was seconded by 
Epbialtes, another general of great merit What- 
ever could be expected from the most intrepid bravery, 
and the most consummate knowledge in the science of 
war, was conspicuous on both sides on this occasion. 
After the besiegers had, with incredible labor, filled 
up part of the ditches, and bi ought their engines near 
the walls, they had the grief to see their works de- 
molished in an instant, and their engines set on fire, 
by the frequent vigorous sallies of tbe besieged. After 
beating down part of the wall with their battering- 
rams, they were astonished to see a new one behind 
it ; which was so suddenly built up, that it seemed 
to rise out of the ground. The attack of these walls, 
which were built in a semicircular form, destroyed a 
prodigious number of men, because the besieged, from 
the top of the towers that were raised on the several 
sides, took the enemy in flank. It was evidently seen 
at this siege, that the strongest fortifications of a city 
are the valor and courage of its defenders. The siege 
was long, and attended with such surprising difficulties 
as would have discouraged any warrior but an Alex- 
ander ; yet the view of danger served only to animate 
his troops, and their patience was at last successful. 
Memnon, finding it impossible for him to bold out 
any longer, was forced to abandon the city. As the 
sea was open to him, after having put a strong garrison 
into the citadel, which was well stored with provisions, 
be took with him the surviving inhabitants, with all 
their riches, and conveyed them into the island of 
Cos, w hich was not far from Halicarnassus. A lexander 
did not think proper to besiege the citadel, it being 
of little importance after the city was destroyed, which 
he demolished to the very foundations. He thought 
it sufficient to encompass it with strong walls, and left 
some good troops in the country. 

After the death of Artemisia, queen of Caria, Idrieus 
her brother reigned in ber stead. The sceptre, ac- 
cording to the custom of the country, devolved upon 
Ada, sister and wife of Idrieus ; but she was dethroned 
by Pexodoros, whose successor, by Darius*s com- 
mand, was Orontobates, his son-in-law. Ada, bow- 
ever, was still possessed of a fortress called Alindc, 
the keys of which she bad carried to Alexander, the 
instant she heard of bis arrival in Caria, and had 
adopted him for her son. The king was so far from 
contemning this honor, that he left her the quiet pos- 
session of her own city ; and after having taken Hali- 
carnassus, as he by that means was master of the whok 
country, he restored the government to Ada. 

The lady, as a testimony of the deep sense she had 
of the favors received from Alexander, sent him every 
day meats dressed in the most exquisite manner ; de- 
licious pastry of all sorts : and the most eafcellent cooks 
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of every kind. Alexander answered the queen on this 
occasion, M That all this train was of no service to him, 
for that he was possessed of much better cooks, whom 
Leonidas his governor had given him ; one of whom 
prepared him a good dinner, and that was, walking a 
great deal in the morning very early ; and the other 
prepared him an excellent supper, and that was, dining 
very moderately." 

Several kings of Asia Minor submitted voluntarily 
to Alexander. Mithridates, king of Pontus, was one 
of these, who afterwards adhered to this prince, and 
followed him in his expeditions. He was son to Arr- 
oberzanes, governor of Phrygia, and king of Pontus, 
of whom mention has been made elsewhere. He is 
computed to be the sixth king from Artabazus,* who 
is considered as the founder of that kingdom, of which 
he was pat in possession by Darius, son of Hystaspes, 
his father. The famous Mithridates, who so long 
employed the Roman armies, was one of his successors. 
Alexander, before he went into winter-quarters, per- 
mitted ail such of his soldiers as had married that year 
to return into Macedonia, there to spend their winter 
with their wives, upon condition that they would re- 
turn in the spring. He appointed three officers to 
lead them thither and to bring them beck. This 
agrees exactly with the law of Moses ;' and, as we 
do not find that this law or custom was used by any 
other nation, it ia very probable that Aristotle had 
learned it from some Jew, with whom he became ac- 
quainted in Asia ; and that approving it as a very 
wise and just custom, be therefore had recommended 
it to his pupil, who remembered it on this occasion. 
The next year Alexander began the campaign very 
early. He had debated, whether he 
AblY* 0*533 gnou ^ march directly against Darius, 
'or should first subdue the rest of the 
maritime provinces. The latter plan appeared the 
sanest, since he thereby would not be molested by such 
nations as he should leave behind him. His progress 
was a little interrupted at first. 4 Near Pbaselis, a 
city situated between Lydia and Pamphylia, is a de- 
file along the sea-shore, which is always dry at low 
water, so that travellers may pass it at that time ; but 
when the sea rises, it is all under water. As it was 
now winter, Alexander, whom nothing could daunt, 
was desirous of passing it before the waters fell. His 
forces were, therefore, obliged to march a whole day 
in the water, which came up to their waist. Some his- 
torians, purely to embellish this incident, relate that the 
sea, by the Divine command, had submitted sponta- 
neously to Alexander, and had opened a way to him, 
contrary to the usual course of nature ; among these 
writers is Quintus Curtius. It is surprising that Jo- 
wphus, the historian, to weaken the authority of the 
miracle of the Jews passing through the Red Sea on 
dry land, should have cited this circumstance by way 
of example, the falsity of whieh Alexander himself bad 
refuted. For Plutarch relates, that he merely wrote 
in one of his letters, M That when he left the city of 
Phasdis he marched on foot through the pass of the 
mountain called Climax :" and it is very well known 
that this prince, who was vastly fond of the marvel- 
lous, never let slip any opportunity of persuading the 
people, that the gods protected him in a very singu- 
lar manner. 






While he was in the neighborhood of Pbaselis, he 
discovered a conspiracy which was carrying on by 
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Alexander, son of Eropis, whom he had a little be- 
fore appointed general of the Thessalian cavalry, in the 
room of Calas, whom he had made governor of a pro- 
vince. Darius, upon the receipt of a letter which this 
traitor had sent him, promised him a reward of 1 000 ta- 
lents 1 of gold, with the kingdom of Macedonia, in case 
he could murder Alexander ; thinking that he could 
not pay too dear for a crime which would rid him of 
so formidable an enemy. The messenger who car- 
ried the king's answer, being seised, made a full con- 
fession, by which means the traitor was brought to 
condign punishment. 

Alexander, after having settled affairs in Cilicia and 
Pamphylia, marched his army to Celaena?, a city of 
Phrygia, watered by the river Marsyas, which the fic- 
tions of poets have made so famous. He summoned 
the garrison of the citadel, whither the inhabitants were 
retired, to surrender ; but these believing it impreg- 
nable, answered haughtily, that they would first die. 
However, finding the attack carried on with great 
vigor, they desired a truce of sixty days, at the ex- 
piration of which they promised to open their gates, 
in case they were not succored ; and accordingly, no 
aid arriving, they surrendered themselves upon the 
day fixed. 

From thence the king marched into Phrygia, the 
capital of which was called Gordium, the ancient and 
famous residence of king Midas, situated on the river 
Sangarius. Having taken the city, be was desirous of 
seeing the famous chariot to which the Gordian knot 
was tied. The knot, which fastened the yoke to the 
beam, was tied with so much art, and the strings were 
twisted in so intricate a manner, that it was impossible 
to discover where it began or ended. According to an 
ancient tradition of the country, an oracle had fore- 
told, that the man who could untie it, should possess 
the empire of Asia. As Alexander was firmly per- 
suaded that this promise related to himself, after many 
fruitless trials, he cried, " It is no matter which way 
it be untied,"" 1 and thereupon cut it with his sword, 
and by that means, says the historian, either eluded or 
fulfilled the oracle. 

In the mean time Darius was setting every engine 
at work, in order to make a vigorous defence. Mem- 
uon the Rhodian advised him to carry the war into 
Macedonia, which counsel seemed the most proper to 
extricate him from the present danger ; for the Lace- 
daemonians, and several other Greek nations, who had 
no affection for the Macedonians, would have been 
ready to join him; by which means Alexander must 
have been forced to leave Asia, and return suddenly 
over the sea, to defend his own country. Darius ap- 
proved this counsel, and having determined to follow 
it, committed the execution of it to the original pro- 
poser. Accordingly Memnon was declared admiral 
of the fleet, and captain-general of all the forces designed 
for that expedition. 

Darius could not possibly have made a better choice. 
Memnon was the ablest general in his service, had 
fought a great many years under the Persian standards 
with the utmost fidelity. Had his advice been taken, 
the battle of Granicus had not been fought. He did 
not abandon his master's interests after that misfortune, 
but had assembled the scattered remains of the army, 
and immediately withdrew, first to Miletus, from 
thence to Halicarnassus, and lastly into the island of 
Cos, where he was when he received his new com- 
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mission. This place was the rendezvous of the fleet ; 
and Memnon was now meditating wholly upon the 
manner how to put his design into execution. He 
made himself master of the island of Chios and all 
Lesbos, the city of Mitylene excepted. From thence 
he was preparing to pass over into Euboea, and to 
make Greece and Macedonia the seat of the war, but 
died before Mitylene, which city he had been forced 
to besiege. His death was the greatest misfortune 
that could possibly have happened to Persia. We 
see on this occasion the inestimable worth of a man of 
merit, whose death is sometimes the ruin of a state. 
The loss of Memnon frustrated the execution of the 
plan he had formed ; for Darius not having one gene- 
ral in all his army who was able to supply Memnon's 
place, abandoned entirely the only enterprise which 
could have saved his empire. His sole resource, there- 
fore, now lay in the armies of the East Darius, dis- 
satisfied with all his generals, resolved to command in 
person, and appointed Babylon for the rendezvous of 
his army ; where, upon being mustered, they were 
found to be about 4, 5, or 600,000 men, for historians 
differ very much with respect to the number. 

Alexander having left Gordium, marched into 
Paphlagonia and Cappadocia, which he subdued. It 
was there he heard of Memnon's death, the news 
whereof confirmed him in the resolution he had taken 
of marching immediately into the provinces of Upper 
Asia. Accordingly he advanced by hasty marches 
into Cilicia, and arrived in the country called Cyrus's 
camp. » From thence there is no more than fifty stadia 
(two leagues and a half) to the pass of Cilicia, which 
is a very narrow defile, through which persons are 
obliged to go from Cappadocia to Tarsus. The 
officer who guarded it in Darius's name, had left but 
few soldiers in it, and those fled the instant they heard 
of the enemy's arrival. Upon this, Alexander entered 
the pass, and, after viewing very attentively the situa- 
tion of the place, he admired his own good fortune ; 
and confessed that he might have been very easily 
stopped and defeated there, merely by the throwing of 
stones : for, not to mention that this pass was so nar- 
row, that four men completely armed could scarcely 
walk abreast in it ; the top of the mountain hung over 
the road, which was not only narrow, but broken up 
in several places, by the tail of torrents from the 
mountains. 

Alexander marched hi* whole army to the city of 
Tarsus, where it arrived the very instant the Persians 
were setting fire to that place, to prevent his deriving 
any benefit from the plunder of so opulent a city. 
But Parmenio, whom the king had sent thither with 
a detachment of horse, arrived very seasonably to stop 
the progress of the fire, and marched into the city, 
which he saved ; the Barbarians having fled the mo- 
ment they beard of his arrival. 

Through this city the Cydnus runs, a river not so 
remarkable for the breadth of its channel, as for the 
beauty of its waters, which are clear and limpid ; but 
at the same time excessively cold, because of the tufted 
trees with which its banks are overshadowed. It 
was now about the end of summer, which is excessively 
sultry in Cilicia, and in the hottest part of the day, 
when the king, who was quite covered with sweat 
and dust, arriving on its banks, had a mind to bathe 
in that river, invited by the beauty and clearness of 

ft Quinrus Curtras supposes it to be so called from Cyras the 
Greet, and Arrlan from the Tounger Cyrus, which opinion ap- 
niost probable. 



the stream. However, the instant he plunged into 
it, he was seised with so violent a shivering, that all 
the standers-by fancied he was dying. Upon this, be 
was carried to his tent, after fainting away. The news 
of this sad disaster threw the whole army into the ut- 
most consternation. They all burst into tears, and 
breathed their plaints in the following words : " The 
greatest prince that ever lived is torn from us in the 
midst of his prosperity and conquests ; not in a battle, 
or at the storming of a city, but dies by bathing in a 
river. Darius, who is coming up with us, will con- 
quer before he has seen his enemy. We shall be 
forced to retire, like so many fugitives, through those 
very countries which we entered with triumph ; and 
as the places through which we pass are either desert 
or depopulated, hunger alone, should we meet no other 
enemy, will itself destroy us. But who shall guide 
us in our flight, or dare to set himself up in Alex- 
ander's stead ? And should we be so happy as to 
arrive at the Hellespont, how should we furnish 
ourselves with vessels to cross it ? w After this, direct- 
ing their whole thoughts to the prince, and forgetting 
themselves, they cried aloud : M Alas 1 how said is it 
that he who was our king, and the companion of our 
toils ; a king in the flower of his youth, and in the 
course of his greatest prosperity, should be taken off*, 
and in a manner torn from our arms I" 

At last the king recovered bis senses by degrees, 
and began to know the persons who stood round him ; 
though the only symptom he gave of his recovery was, 
his being sensible of his illness. But he was more 
indisposed in his mind than in body, for news was 
brought that Darius might soon arrive. Alexander 
bewailed perpetually his hard fate, in being thus ex- 
posed naked and defenceless to his enemy, and robbed 
of so noble a victory, since he was now reduced to the 
melancholy condition of dying obscurely in his tent, 
and far from having attained the glory he had pro- 
mised himself. Having ordered his confidential friends 
and physicians to come into his tent, " You see,** said 
he, u the sad extremity to which fortune reduces me. 
Methinks I already hear the sound of the enemy's 
arms, and see Darius advancing. He undoubtedly 
held intelligence with my evil genius,* when he wrote 
letters to his lieutenants in so lofty and contemptuous 
a strain ; however, he shall not obtain his desire, pro- 
vided my physicians will attempt to cure me in the 
manner I desire. The present condition in my affairs 
will not admit either of slow remedies or fearful phy- 
sicians. A speedy death is more eligible to me than 
a slow cure. In case the physicians think it is iu their 
power to do me any good, they are to know, that I do 
not so much wish to live as to fight" 

This sudden impatience of the king spread a uni- 
versal alarm. The physicians, who were sensible they 
should be answerable for the event, did not dare to 
hazard violent and extraordinary remedies : especially 
as Darius had published, that he would reward with 
1000 talents? the roan who should kill Alexander. 
However, Philip, an Acarnanian, one of his physi- 
cians, who had always attended upon him from his 
youth, and loved him with the utmost tenderness, not 
only as his sovereign but his child ; raising himself 
(merely out of affection to Alexander) above all pru- 
dential considerations, offered to give him a dose, 

o Darius, who Imagined himself sure of overcoming Alexan- 
der, had written to his lieutenants, that they should chastise 
this young madman ; and after clothing him in purple out of 

derision, should send him bound hand and foot to the court 

Freinskem is Quint. Curt. p About 145,000/. sterling. 
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1 which, though not very violent, would nevertheless be 
speedy in its effects; and desired three days to pre- 
pare it At this proposal every one trembled, but he 
alone whom it most concerned ; Alexander being 
afflicted upon no other account than because it would 
keep him three days from appearing at the head of his 



While these things were doing, Alexander received 
a letter from Parmenio, who was left behind in Cap- 
padocia, in whom Alexander put greater confidence 
than in any other of his courtiers ; the purport of 
which was, to bid him beware of Philip, for that Da- 
rius had bribed him, by the promise of 1000 talents 
ami his sister in marriage. This letter gave him great 
uneasiness,* for he was now at full leisure to weigh all 
the reasons be might have to hope or to fear. But 
the confidence in a physician, whose sincere attach- 
ment and fidelity he bad proved from his infancy, soon 
prevailed, and removed all his doubts. He folded up 
the letter, and put it under his bolster, without ac- 
quainting any one with the contents of it. 

The day being come, Philip enters the tent with 
his medicine, when Alexander, taking the letter from 
under bis bolster, gives it Philip to read. At the 
same time he takes the cup and fixing his eyes on the 
physician, swallows the draught without the least he- 
sitation, or without discovering the slightest suspicion 
or uneasiness. Philip, as he perused the letter, had 
showed greater signs of indignation than of fear or 
surprise ; and throwing himself upon the king's bed 
— *• Royal Sir," says he, with a resolute tone of voice, 
** your recovery will soon clear me of the guilt of par- 
ricide with which I am charged. The only favor I 
beg is, that you would be easy in your mind ; and suf- 
fer the draught to operate, and not regard the intel- 
ligence you have received from servants, who indeed 
have shown their teal for your welfare ; a zeal, however, 
very indiscreet and unseasonable." These words did 
not only revive the king, but filled him with hope and 
joy ; so, taking Philip by the hand, " Be you your- 
self easy,*' says he to him, " for I believe you are dis- 
quieted upon a double account ; first for my recovery, 
and secondly for your own justification." 

In the mean time, the physic worked so violently, 
that the accidents which attended it strengthened 
Parmenio's accusation ; for the king lost his speech, 
and was seised with such strong fainting fits, that he 
had hardly any pulse left, or the least symytoms of 
life. Philip employed all the powers of physic to re- 
cover him, and in every lucid interval diverted him 
with agreeable subjects ; conversing with him at one 
time about bis mother and sisters, and another, about 
the mighty victory which was advancing, with hasty 
steps, to crown his past triumphs. At last the physician's 
art having gained the ascendant^nd diffused through 
every vein asalutary and vivific virtue; his mind first be- 
gan to resume its former vigor, and afterwards his body, 
much sooner than had been expected. Three days 
after he showed himself to the army, who were never 
satisfied with gating upon him, and could scarce be- 
lieve their eyes ; so much bad the greatness of the dan- 
ger terrified and dejected them. No caresses were 
enough for the physician ; every one embracing him 
with the utmost tenderness, and returning him thanks 
ss to a god, who had saved the life of their sovereign. 

Besides the respect which these people had naturally 
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snftno solicitadinem liters incassenuit ; et qulc- 
pertem aut metus ant tpes subjacent, secre- 
-Q. Curt. 



for their kings, words can never express how greatly 
they admired this monarch more than any other, and 
the strong affection they bore him. 

They were persuaded, that be did not undertake 
any thing without the immediate assistance of the gods ; 
and as success always attended his designs, even his 
rashness conduced to his glory, and seemed to have 
something divine in it. His youth, which one would 
have concluded incapable of such mighty enterprises, 
and which, however, overcame all difficulties, gave a 
fresh merit, and a brighter lustre, to his actions.' Be- 
sides certain advantages that generally are little re- 
garded, which yet engage in a wonderful manner the 
hearts of the soldiery, greatly augmented the merit of 
Alexander ; such as his taking delight in bodily exer- 
cises ; his discovering a skill and excellency in them ; 
his going clothed like the common soldiers, and know- 
ing how to familiarize himself with inferiors, without 
lessening his dignity ; his sharing in toils and dangers 
with the most laborious and intrepid ; qualities which, 
whether Alexander owed them to nature, or had ac- 
quired them by reflection, made him equally beloved 
and respected by his soldiers. 

During this interval, Darius was on his march, full 
of a vain confidence in the immense number of his 
troops, and forming a judgment of the two armies 
merely from their disparity in that point. The plains 
of Assyria, in which he was encamped, gave him an 
opportunity of extending his horse as be pleased, and 
of availing himself of the advantage which numbers 
gave him. But led astray by his arrogance, he entan- 
gles himself in narrow passes, where his cavalry, and 
the multitudes of his troop!;, so far from doing him 
any service, would only encumber one another ; and 
advances towards the enemy, for whom he should have 
waited, and runs visibly to biu own destruction. Never- 
theless, the grandees of his court, whose custom it was 
to flatter and applaud his every action, congratulated 
him beforehand on the victory he would soon obtain, 
as if it had been certain and inevitable. There was at that 
time, in the army of Darius, one Caridemus, an Athe- 
nian, a man of great experience in war,. who personally 
hated Alexander, for having caused him to be banished 
from Athens. Darius, turning to this Athenian, asked 
him, whether he believed him powerful enough to de- 
feat his enemy. Caridemus, who had been brought up 
in the bosom of liberty, forgetting that he was in a 
country of slavery, where to oppose the inclination of 
a prince is of the most dangerous consequence, re- 
plied as follows : " Possibly, Sir, you may not be 
pleased with my telling you the truth ; but, in case I 
do not do it now, it will be too late hereafter. This 
splendid parade of war, this prodigious number of men 
which has drained all the East, might indeed be for- 
midable to your neighbors. Gold and purple glitter 
in every part of your army, which is so prodigiously 
splendid, that those who have not seen it, could never 
form an idea of its magnificence. But the soldiers who 
compose the Macedonian army, terrible to behold, and 
bristling in every part with arms, do not arouse them- 
selves with such idle show. Their only care is to draw 
up in a regular manner their battalions, and to cover 
themselves close with their bucklers and pikes. Their 
phalanx is a body of infantry, which engages without 
flinching ; and keeps so close in their ranks, that the 
soldiers, and their arms, form a kind of impenetrable 
work. In a word, every single man among them, the 

r Qua* leviora aaberi solent, plenimque in re mflitari gra- 
tfora vulgo sunt.— 0. Curt. 
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officers ag well as soldiers, axe so well trained, so at- 
tentive to the command of their leaders, that, whether 
they are to assemble under their standards, to turn to 
the right or left, to double their ranks, and face 
about to the enemy on all sides, at the least signal they 
make every emotion and evolution of the art of war. 
But that you may be persuaded these Macedonians 
are not invited hither from the hopes of gaining gold 
and silver,' know, that this excellent discipline has 
subsisted hitherto by the sole aids and precepts of 
poverty. Are they hungry ? they satisfy their appetite 
with any kind of food. Are they weary ? they repose 
themselves on the bare ground, and in the day-time are 
always upon their feet Do you fancy that the Thes- 
salian cavalry, and that of Acarnania and ^Etolia, who 
are all armed cap-a-pie, are to be repulsed by stones 
hurled from slings, and with sticks burnt at the end ? 
Troops like themselves will be necessary to check their 
career; and succors must be procured from their 
country to oppose them. Send therefore thither all 
the useless gold and silver which I see here, and 
purchase with it formidable soldiers." Darius ' was 
naturally of a mild, tractable disposition : but good 
fortune will corrupt the most happy temper. Few 
mofiarchs are resolute and courageous enough to with- 
stand their own power, to repulse the flattery of the 
many people who are perpetually inflaming their pas- 
sions, and to esteem a man who loves them so well, as 
to contradict and displease them, by telling tbem the 
genuine truth. Darius, not having strength of mind 
sufficient for this, gives orders for dragging 'to ezecu- i 
tion a man who had fled to him for protection, was at 
that time his guest, and gave him at that time the 
best counsel that could have been proposed to him. 
However, as this cruel treatment could not si- 
lence Caridemus, he cried aloud, with his usual 
freedom ; " My avenger is at band, in the person of 
that very man in opposition to whom I gave you 
counsel, and he will soon punish you for despising it 
As for you, Darius," in whom sovereign power has 
wrought so sudden a change, you will teach posterity, 
that when once men abandon themselves to the de- 
lusion of fortune, she erases from their minds all the 
seeds of goodness implanted in them by nature." Da- 
rius soon repented his having put to death so valuable 
a person : and experienced, but too late, the truth of 
all he had told bim. 

The king advanced with his troops towards the 
Euphrates. It was a custom long used by the Per- 
sians, not to set out upon a march till after sunrise, 
at which time the trumpet was sounded for that pur- 
pose from the king's tent Over this tent was exhi- 
bited to the view of the whole army, the image of the 
sun set in crystal The order they observed in their 
march was this. 

First, were carried silver altars, on which lay the 
fire, called by them sacred and eternal ; and these 
were followed by the Magi, singing hymns after the . 
manner of their country. They were accompanied 
by 365 youths (agreeable to the number of days in 
the year) clothed in purple robes. Afterwards 
came a car consecrated to Jupiter, » drawn by white 

« Et ne auri argentique studio teneri putea, adhuc ilia disci- 
pline paupertate magittra atetit —Q. Curt. 

t Erat Dario mite ac tractabile lngenium, nisi ctiam susm 
naturam plerumque fortune corrumperet — Q. Curt. I suspect 
the particle imm. 

« Tu quldetn, Ueenua regal subitd mutatus, documentum 
eris posteris, homines cum se permisere fortunse, etiam natu- 
ram dediscere.— Q. Curt. _ , 

w Jupiter was a god unknown to the Persians. Qulntui 



horses, and followed by a courser of a prodigious sixe. 
to which they gave the name of the sun's horse ; and 
the equerries were dressed in white, each having a 
golden rod in his hand. 

Ten chariots, adorned with sculptures in gold and 
silver, followed after. Then marched a body of horse, 
composed of twelve nations, whose manners and cus- 
toms were various, and all armed in a different man- 
ner. Next advanced those whom the Persians called 
The Immortals, amounting to 10,000, who surpassed 
the rest of the Barbarians in the sumptuousness of 
their apparel. They all woie golden collars, were 
clothed in robes of gold tissue, with surtouts (having 
sleeves to them) adorned with precious stones. 

Thirty paces from them, followed those called the 
king's cousins or relations,' to the number of 15,000, 
in habits very much resembling those of women, and 
more remarkable for the vain pomp of their dress than 
the glitter of their arms. 

Those called the Doryphori* came after; they 
carried the king's cloak, and walked before bis chariot, 
in which he appeared seated as on a high throne. This 
chariot was enriched on both sides with images of the 
gods in gold and silver ; and from the middle of the 
yoke, which was covered with jewels, rose two statues 
a cubit in height, the one representing War, the other 
Peace, having a golden eagle between them, with wings 
extended as ready to take its flight. 

But nothing could equal the magnificence of the 
king. He was clothed in a vest of purple, striped 
with silver, and over it a long robe glittering all over 
with gold and precious stones, on which were repre- 
sented two falcons rushing from the clouds, and peck- 
ing at one another. Around his waist he wore a 
golden girdle, after the manner of women, whence 
his scimetar hung, the scabbard of which flamed all 
over with gems. On his head he wore a tiara or mitre* 
round which was a fillet of blue mixed with white. 

On each side of him walked 200 of his nearest re- 
lations, followed by 10,000 pikemen, whose pikes were 
adorned with silver and tipped with gold ; and lastly, 
30,000 infantry, who composed the rear-guard. These 
were followed by the king's horses, (400 in number,) 
all which were led. 

About 100, or 120 paces from thence, came Sisy- 
garobis, Darius's mother, seated on a chariot, and his 
consort on another, with the several female attendants 
of both queens riding on horseback. Afterwards came 
fifteen large chariots, in which were the king's children, 
and those who had the care of their education, with a 
band of eunuchs, who are to this day in great esteem 
with those nations. Then marched the coneubinca, 
to the number of 360, in the equipage of queens, fol- 
lowed by 600 mules and 300 camels, which carried 
the king's treasure, and were guarded by a great body 
of archers. 

After these came the wives of the crown officers, and 
of the greatest lords of the court ; then the sutlers and 
servants of the army, seated also in chariots. 

In the rear were a body of light-armed troops, with 
their commanders, who closed the whole march. 

Would not the reader believe, that he had been 
reading the description of a tournament, not the march 
of an army ? Could he imagine that princes of the 
least reason would have been so stupid, as to incorporate 

Curtius, therefore, in all probability, ca!ls the first and greatest 
of their gods by that name. 

x This wu a title or dignity. Possibly a great number or the 
sing's relations were in this body. 

m These were guards who carried a half-pike. a Cidaria. 
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with their forces so cumbersome a train of women, 
princesses, concubines, eunuchs, and domestics of both 
sexes ? But the custom of the country was reason 
sufficient. Darius, at the head of 600,000 men, and 
surrounded with this mighty pomp, prepared for him- 
self alone, fancied he was great, and formed still higher 
notions of himselC Yet, should we reduce him to 
his just proportion and his personal worth, how little 
1 would he nppear ! But he is not the only one in this 
! way of thinking, and of whom we may form the same 
I judgment. But it is time to bring the two monarchs 
to blows. 

SECT. V. Alexander gains a famous victory over Darius, near 
the city of Issus. The consequences of that victory. 

For the clearer understanding of Alexander's march 
and that of Darius, and the better fixing 

AatT ? S33 tbc "tuition of tbe "Po* where the se- 
* cond battle was fought, we must dis- 
tinguish three defiles or passes. The first of these is 
immediately at the descent of mount Taurus, 6 in the 
way to the city of Tarsus, through which, as has been 
already seen, Alexander marched from Cappadocia 
i into Cilicia. The second is the pass of Cilicia or 
Syria, leading from Cilicia into Syria ; and the third 
is the pass of Amanus, so called from that mountain. 
This pass, which leads into Cilicia from Assyria, is 
! much higher than the pass of Syria northward. 

Alexander had detached Parmenio with part of the 
army to seise the pass of Syria, in order to secure a 
free passage for his army. As for himself, after march- 
ing from Tarsus be arrived the next day at Anchiala, 
a city which Sardanapalus is said to have built His 
tomb was still to be seen in that city with this inscrip- 
tion, « Sardanapalus built Anchiala and Tarsus in one 
day: Go, passenger, eat, chink, and rejoice, for the 
rest it motking." From hence he came to Soli, where 
be ottered sacrifices to £2sculapius, in gratitude for 
tbe recovery of bis health. Alexander himself headed 
the ceremony with lighted tapers, followed by the 
1 whole army, and he there solemnized games ; after 
, which he returned fcf Tarsus. Having commanded 
 Pbilotas to march the cavalry through the Aleian 
plains, towards the river Pyramua, he himself went 
with the infantry and his life-guards to Magarsus, 
I whence he arrived at Mallos, and afterwards at Cas- 
| tab*!*. Advice had been brought him, that Darius, 
with his whole army, was encamped at Sochos in As- 
syria, two days' journey from Cilicia. Alexander held 
a council of war upon that news ; when all bis gene- 
rals and officers entreating him to lead them against 

I tbe enemy, he set out the next day to meet the Per- 
| Bans. Parmenio bad taken the little city of Issus, 

and, after possessing himself of the pass of Syria, had 
! left a body of forces to secure it The king left the 
sick in Issue, marched his whole army through the 
pass, and encamped near the city of Myriandros, 
where the badness of tbe weather obliged him to halt. 
In tbe mean time, Darius was in the plains of As- 
syria, which were of great extent The Grecian com- 
manders who were in his service, and formed the chief 

I I strength of bis army, advised him to wait the coming 
i op of the enemy. For besides that this spot was open 

on all sides, and very advantageous for bis horse, it 

I *** sp a cio u s enough to contain his numerous host, 
with all the baggage and other things belonging to 

' , the army. However, if be should not approve of their 

II » Dtod. 1. xrii. p. 512— 518. Arrian. I. ii. p. 66— S2. Plut. 
, i»Aler.p. «75, 676. Q. Curt. L til. c 4—1*. Justin, 1. xt c 
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counsel, they then advised him to separate this mul- 
titude, and select such only as were the flower of his 
troops ; and consequently not venture his whole army 
upon a single battle, which perhaps might be decisive. 
However, the courtiers, with whom the courts of mo- 
narchs, as Arrian observes, for ever abound, called these 
Greeks, an unfaithful nation, and venal wretches ; and 
hinted to Darius, that the only motive of their counsel- 
ling the king to divide his troops was, that, after they 
should once be separated from the rest, they might have 
an easier opportunity of delivering up into the enemy's 
hands whatever might be in their power ; but that the 
safest way would be, to surround them with the whole 
army, and cut them to pieces, as a memorable example 
of the punishment due to traitors. This proposal was 
shocking to Darius, who was naturally of a very mild 
disposition. He therefore answered, " That he was 
for from ever designing to commit so horrible a crime ; 
that should he be guilty of it, no nation would after- 
wards give the least credit to his promises ; that it was 
never known that a person had been put to death for 
giving prudent counsel ;• that no man would ever 
venture to give his opinion, if it were attended with 
such danger, a circumstance that would be of the most 
fatal consequence to princes." He then thanked the 
Greeks for their seal and good will, and condescended 
to lay before them the reasons which prompted him 
not to follow their advice. 

The courtiers had persuaded Darius, that Alexan- 
der's long delay in coming up with them, was a proof 
and an effect of the terror with which the approach of 
the Persian army had filled him ; (for tbey had not 
heard a word of his indisposition ; ) that fortune, merely 
for their sake, had led Alexander into defiles and nar- 
row passes, whence it would be impossible for him to 
get out, in case tbey should fall upon him immediately ; 
that they ought to seize this favorable opportunity, for 
fear the enemy should fly, by which means Alexander 
would escape them. Upon this, it was resolved in 
council, that tbe army should march in search of him ; 
the gods, says an historian, 4 blinded tbe eyes of that 
prince, that he might rush down the precipice they 
had prepared for him, and thereby make way for the 
destruction of the Persian monarchy. 

Darius, having sent his treasure with bis most pre- 
cious effects to Damascus, a city of Syria, under a 
small convoy, marched the main body of the army to- 
wards Cilicia, and entered it by tbe pass of Amanus, 
which lies far above the passes of Syria. His queen 
and mother, with the princesses his daughters, and 
the little prince his son, followed the army, according 
to the custom of the Persians, but remained in tbe 
camp during the battle. When he had advanced a little 
way into Cilicia (from east west- ward) he turned 
short towards Issus, not knowing that Alexander was 
behind ; for he had been assured that this prince fled 
before him, and was retiring in great disorder into 
Syria ; and therefore Darius was now considering how 
he might best pursue him. He barbarously put to 
death all the sick who were in the city of Issus, a few 
soldiers excepted, whom he dismissed, after making 
them view every part of his camp, in order that they 
might be spectators of the prodigious multitude of his 
forces. These soldiers accordingly brought Alexander 
word of Darius's approach, which he could scarce 
believe, from its great improbability, though there 



e Neminem stolldum consilium eapite luere debtee : defutn- 
rosenim qui suaderent, si sua»is»e periculum e«et.— Q, Curt. 
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nothing he desired more earnestly. But be himself was 
soon an eye-witness to the truth of it, upon whieh 
he began to think seriously of preparing for battle. 

Alexander fearing, as the Barbarians were so nu- 
merous, that they would attack him in his camp, for- 
ti6ed it with ditches and palisadoes, discovering an 
incredible joy to see his desire fulfilled, which was to 
engage in those passes, whither the gods seemed to 
have led Darius expressly to deliver him into his 
hands. 

And, indeed, this spot of ground, which was hut 
wide enough for a msall army to act and move at 
liberty in, reduced, in some measure, the two armies 
to an equality. By this means the Macedonians had 
space sufficient to employ their whole army ; whereas 
the Persians had not room for the twentieth part of 
theirs. 

Nevertheless, Alexander, as frequently happens even 
to the greatest captains, felt some emotion when he 
saw that he was going to hazard all at one blow. The 
more fortune had favored him hitherto, the more be 
now dreaded ber frowns; the moment approaching 
which was to determine his fete. But, on the other 
side, his courage revived from the reflection, that the 
rewards of his toils exceeded the dangers of them ; and 
though he was uncertain with regard to the victory, 
he at least hoped to die gloriously, and like Alexan- 
der. However, he did not divulge these thoughts to 
any one, well knowing, that upon the approach of a 
battle, a general ought not to discover the least marks 
of sadness or perplexity ; and that the troops should 
read nothing but resolution and intrepidity in the 
countenance of their commander. 

Having made his soldiers refresh themselves, and 
ordered them to be ready for the third watch of the 
night, which began at twelve, he went to the top of 
a mountain/ and there, by torch-light, sacrificed, after 
the manner of his country, to the gods of the place. 
As soon as the signal was given, his army, which was 
ready to march and fight, being commanded to make 
greater speed, arrived by day-break at the seven posts 
assigned them ; but now the couriers bringing word 
that Darius was not above thirty furlongs from them, 
the king caused his army to halt, and then drew it up 
in battle array. The peasants in the greatest terror 
came also and acquainted Darius with the arrival of 
the enemy, which he would not at first believe, ima- 
gining, as we have observed, that Alexander fled be- 
fore him, and was endeavoring to escape. This news 
threw his troops into the utmost confusion, who, in 
that surprise, ran to their arms with great precipita- 
tion and disorder. 

The spot where the battle was fought lay near the 
city of Issus, and was bounded by mountains on one 
side, and the sea on the other. The plain, which was 
situated between them both, must have been of con- 
siderable extent, as the two armies encamped in it ; 
and I before observed, that Darius's was vastly nu- 
merous. The river Pinarus ran through the middle 
of this plain from the mountain to the sea, and di- 
vided it very near into two equal parts. The moun- 
tain formed a hollow like a gulf, the extremity of 
which in a curve line bounded part of the plain. 

Alexander drew up his army in the following order. 
He posted at the extremity of the right wing, w hich 
stood near the mountain, the Argyraspides,/ com- 

• The aucients used to offer up their sacrifices upon eminences. 
/This was a body of infantry, diitinguiihed by their silver 
shields, but more so by their great bravery. 



manded by Nicanor ; then the phalanx of Ceenus, and 
afterwards that of Perdiccas, which terminated in the 
centre of the main army. On the extremity of the 
left wing he posted the phalanx of Amyntas, then that 
of Ptolemy, and lastly, that of Meleager. Thus the 
femous Macedonian phalanx was formed, which we 
find was composed of six distinct corps or brigades. 
Each of those brigades was headed by able generals ; 
but Alexander was always commander in chief, and 
directed all the movements. The horse were placed 
on the two wings ; the Macedonians, with the Thes- 
salians, on the right, and those of Peloponnesus, with 
the other allies, on the left. Craterus commanded all 
the font of the left wing, and Parmenio the whole wing. 
Alexander had reserved to himself the command of 
the right. He had desired Parmenio to keep as near 
the sea as possible, to prevent the Barbarians from sur- 
rounding him ; and Nicanor, on the contrary, was 
ordered to keep at some distance from the mountains, 
in order to be out of the reach of the arrows discharged 
by those who were posted on them. He covered the 
horse of his right wing with the light horse of Pro- 
tamachus and the Paeonians, and his foot with the 
bowmen of Antiochus. He reserved the* Agrians, 
(commanded by Attalus,) who were greatly esteemed, 
and some forces newly arrived from Greece, to oppose 
those which Darius had posted on the mountains. 

As for Darius's army, it was drawn up in the fol- 
lowing order. Having heard that Alexander was 
marching towards him in battle array, he commanded 
30,000 horse and 20,000 bowmen to cross the river 
Pinarus, that he might have an opportunity to draw 
up his army in a commodious manner on the other 
side. In the centre he posted the 30,000 Greeks in 
his service, who, doubtless, were the flower and chief 
strength of his army, and were not at all inferior in 
bravery to the Macedonian phalanx, with 30,000 Car- 
dacians on their right, and as many on their left ; the 
field of battle not being able to contain a greater num- 
ber. These were all heavily armed. The rest of the 
infantry, distinguished by their several ^nations, were 
ranged behind the first line. It were to be wished 
that Arrian had told us the depth of each of these two 
lines ; but it must have been prodigious, if we consider 
the extreme narrowness of the pass, and the amazing 
multitude of the Persian forces. On the mountain 
which lay to their left, against Alexander's right wing, 
Darius posted 20,000 men, who were so ranged (in 
consequence of the several windings of the mountain) 
that some were behind Alexander's army, and others 
before it 

Darius, after having set his army in battle-array, 
made his horse cross the river again, and despatched 
the greatest part of tbem towards the sea against Par- 
menio, because they could fight on that spot with the 
greatest advantage : the rest of his cavalry he sent to 
the left towards the mountain. However, finding 
that these would be of no service on that side, because 
of the too great narrowness of the spot, he caused a 
great part of them to wheel about to the right As 
for himself, he took bis post in the centre of his army, 
pursuant to the custom of the Persian mooachs. 

Alexander, observing that most of the enemy's horse 
was to oppose his left wing, which consisted only of 
those of Peloponnesus, and of some other allies, de- 
tached immediately to it the Thessalian cavalry, which 
be caused to wheel round behind his battalions, to 

g Agria was a city between the mountains Hemui and Rho- 
dope. 
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prevent their being seen by the Barbarians. On the 
same aide (the left) he posted before his foot the Cre- 
tan bowmen, and the Thracians of Sitalces, (a king of 
Thrace,) who were covered by the horse. The 
foreigners in his service were behind all the rest* 

Perceiving that his right wing did not extend so 
far as the left of the Persians, which might surround 
and attack it in flank, he drew from the centre of his 
army two regiments of foot, which he detached thither, 
with orders for them to march behind, to prevent their 
being seen by the enemy. He also reinforced that 
wing with the forces which he had opposed to the 
Barbarians on the mountains ; for, seeing they did not 
come down, he made the Agrians and some other bow- 
men attack tbem, and drive them towards the summit 
of it; so that be left only 300 horse to keep them in 
check, and sent the rest, as I observed, to reinforce 
bis right wing, which by this means extended farther 
then that of the Persians. 

The two armies being thus drawn up in order of 
battle, Alexander marched very slowly, that his soldiers 
might take a little breath ; so that it was supposed 
they would not engage till very late : for Darius still 
continued with his army on the other side of the river, in 
order not to lose the advantageous situation of his post ; 
sod even caused such parts of the shore as were not 
craggy to be secured with, palisadoas, whence the 
Macedonians concluded that he was already afraid of 
being defeated. The two armies being come in sight, 
Alexander, riding along the ranks, called, by their 
several names, the principal officers both of the Mace- 
donians and foreigners ; and exhorted the soldiers to 
signalize themselves, speaking to each nation according 
to its peculiar genius and disposition. To the Mace- 
donians be represented, " the victories they had for- 
merly gained in Europe : the still recent glory of the 
battle of the Granicus ; the great number of cities and 
provinces they had left behind them all which they 
had subdued." He added, that "one single victory 
would make them masters of the Persian empire ; and 
that the spoils of the £ast would be the reward of 
their bravery and toils." The Greeks he animated, 
" by the remembrance of the many calamities which 
the Persians (those irreconcileable enemies to Greece) 
bad brought upon them ; and set before tbem the fa- 
mous battles of Marathon, of Thermopylae, of Salamis, 
of Platseee, and the many others by which they had 
acquired immortal glory. He bid the lllyrians and 
Thracians, nations who used to subsist by plunder and 
rapine, •• view the enemy's army, every part of which 
•bone with gold and purple, and was not loaded so 
much with arms as with booty : that they there- 
fine should push forward, (they who were men,) and 
strip all those women of their ornaments ; and ex- 
change their mountains, covered perpetually with ice 
and snow, for the smiling plains and rich fields of 
Persia." The moment he bad ended, the whole army 
set up a shout, and eagerly desired to be led on directly 
against the enemy. 

Alexander had advanced at first very slowly, to pre- 
vent the ranks, or the front of his phalanx, from break- 
ing, and baited by intervals; but when he was got 
within bow-shot, he commanded all his right wing to 
plunge into Use river, purposely that they might sur- 
prise the Barbarians, come sooner to a close engage 
mem, and be leas exposed to the enemy's arrows ; in all 
of which he was very successful. Both sides fought 
vith the utmost bravery and resolution ; and being now 
ferced to fight close, they charged on both sides sword 



in hand, when a dreadful slaughter ensued ; for they en- 
gaged man to man, each aiming the point of bis sword 
at the face of his opponent. Alexander, who performed 
the dutyboth of private soldier and of a commander, 
wished nothing so ardently as the glory of killing, with 
his own hand, Darius, who, being seated on a high cha- 
riot, was conspicuous to the whole army ; and by that 
means was s powerful object, both to encourage his own 
soldiers to defend, and the enemy to attack him. And 
now the battle grew more furious and bloody than 
before ; so that a great number of the Persian noble- 
men were killed. Each side fought with incredible 
bravery. Oxathres, brother to Darius, observing that 
Alexander was going to charge that monarch with the 
utmost vigor, rushed before his chariot with the horse 
under his command, and distinguished himself above 
all the rest. The horses that drew Darius's chariot, 
being quite covered with wounds, began to prance 
about ; and shook the yoke so violently, that they were 
upon the point of overturning the king, who, afraid 
of falling alive into the hands of his enemies, leaped 
down, and mounted another chariot. The rest, ob- 
serving this, fled as fast as possible, and throwing 
down their arms, made the best of their way. Alex- 
ander had received a slight wound in his thigh, but 
happily it was not attended with ill consequences. 

Whilst part of the Macedonian infantry (posted to 
the right) were pursuing the advantage they bad 
gained against the Persians, the remainder of them 
who engaged the Greeks, met with greater resistance. 
These observing that the body of infantry in question 
were no longer covered by the right wing of Alex- 
ander's army, which was pursuing the enemy, came 
and attacked it in flank. The engagement was very 
bloody, and victory a long time doubtful. The Greeks 
endeavored to push the Macedonians into the river, 
and to recover the disorder into which the left wing 
had been thrown. The Macedonians also signalized 
themselves with the utmost bravery, in order to pre- 
serve the advantage which Alexander bad just before 
gained, and support the honor of their phalanx, which 
had always been considered as invincible. There was 
also a perpetual jealousy between these two great na- 
tions, (the Greeks and Macedonians,) which greatly 
increased their courage, and made the resistance on 
each side very vigorous. On Alexander's side, Pto- 
lemy the son of Seleucus lost his life, with 120 other 
considerable officers, who all had behaved with the 
utmost gallantry. 

In the mean time the right wing, which was victo- 
rious under its monarch, alter defeating all who op- 
posed it, wheeled to the left against these Greeks who 
were fighting with the rest of toe Macedonian phalanx, 
charged them vigorously; and attacking them in 
flank, entirely routed them. 

At the very beginning of the engagement, the Per- 
sian calvary which was on the right wing (without 
waiting for their being attacked by the Macedonians) 
had crossed the river, and rushed upon the Thessauan 
horse, several of whose squadrons were broken by it. 
Upon this, the remainder of the latter, in order to 
avoid the impetuosity of the first charge, and to induce 
the Persians to break their ranks, made a feint of re- 
tiring, as if terrified by the prodigious numbers of the 
enemy. The Persians seeing this were filled with 
boldness and confidence, and thereupon the greatest 
part of them advancing without order or precaution, as 
to a certain victory, had no thoughts but of pursuing 
the enemy. Upon this, the Tbessalians, seeing them 
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several flat-bottomed vessels. As for Aleiander, be 
went from Eleontum to the port of the Achaians, 
himself steering his own galley ; and being got to the 
middle of the Hellespont, he sacrificed a bull to Nep- 
tune and the Nereides, and made libations in the sea 
from a golden cup. It is also related, that after hav- 
ing thrown a javelin at the land, as if thereby to take 
possession of it, he landed the first in Asia ! and leap- 
ing from the ship, completely armed, and in the high- 
est transports of joy, he erected altars on the shore to 
Jupiter, to Minerva, and to Hercules, for having fa- 
vored him with to propitious a descent He had done 
the same at his leaving Europe. He depended so 
entirely on the happy success of his arms, and the rich 
spoils he should find in Asia, that he had made very 
little provision for so great an expedition ; persuaded 
that war, when carried on successfully, would supply 
all things necessary for war. He had but seventy 
talents* in money to pay his army, and only a month's 
provision. I before observed, that on leaving Mace- 
don be had divided his patrimony among his generals 
and officers ; and a circumstance of still greater im- 
portance is, that be bad inspired his soldiers with so 
much courage and confidence, that they fancied tbey 
marched, not to precarious war, but certain victory. 

When he came within a short distance of the city 
of Lampsacus,' which he bad determined to destroy, 
in order to punish the rebellion of its inhabitants, he 
saw Anaximenes, a native of that place, coming to him. 
This man, who was a famous historian, had been very 
intimate with Philip, his father: and Alexander him- 
self bad a great esteem for him, having been bis pupil. 
The king, suspecting the business he was come upon, 
to be beforehand with him, swore, in express terms, 
that he would never grant his request " The favor 
I have to desire of you/* says Anaximenes, " is, that 
you would destroy Lampsacus. " By this witty eva- 
sion, the historian saved his country. 

From thence Alexander arrived at I lion, where he 
paid great honors to the manes of Achilles, and caused 
games to be celebrated round his tomb. He admired 
and envied the double felicity of that renowned Grecian, 
in having found, during his lifetime, a faithful friend 
in Pactrolus ; and, after his death, a herald, worthy 
the greatness of his exploits, in Homer. And, indeed, 
had it not been for the Iliad, c the name of Achilles 
would have perished in the same grave with his body. 

At last Alexander arrived on the banks of the 
Granicus, a river of Phrygia. The "satraps," or 
deputy-lieutenants, waited his coming on the other 
side of it, firmly resolved to dispute the passage with 
him. Their army consisted of 100,000 foot, and up- 
wards of 10,000 horse. 4 Meranon, who was a Rho- 
dian, and commanded under Darius all the coast of 
Asia, had advised the generals not to venture a battle ; 
but to lay watte the plains, and even the cities, thereby 
to starve Alexander's army, and oblige him to return 
baek into Europe. Memnon was the most able of 
Darius's generals, and bad been the prineipa! agent 
in his victories. It is not easy to determine what we 
ought so admire most in him ; whether bis grea ( 

o Seventy thousand crowns, ft Vol. If ax. 1. vil. c. S. 
c Cum to SlsKosd Achillii tmnnhm eonsUustet : O fortu- 
nate, inqnlt, sdolescens, qui toss virtutis Homerum prssconem 
invenerli i Et vene. Nam, nisi Mas ilia extttlstet, Idem tu- 
mulus, qui eorpui ejus eoatexerat, etiam nomen obxulsset — 
Cic.pro Ar*k.n.%i. 
d According to Justin, their army consisted of 600,000 foot, 
' >ereas Arrian declare* there were no more than 90 ,000. Both 
*> accounts are improbable, and there it doubtless some 
in the text, and therefor* 1 follow Diodorus fiiculus. 



wisdom in council, his courage and capacity in the 
field, or his zeal and attachment to his sovereign. The 
counsel he gave on this occasion was excellent, when 
we consider that his enemy was fiery and impetuous ; 
had neither town, magazine, nor place of retreat : that 
he was entering a country to which he was absolutely 
a stranger, inhabited by enemies ; that delays alone 
would weaken and ruin him ; and that his only hope 
and resource lay in gaining a battle immediately. But 
Arsites, satrap of Phrygia, opposed the opinion of 
Memnon, and protested he would never suffer the 
Grecians to make such havoc in the territories he go- 
verned. This bad advice prevailed over the judicious 
counsel of the foreignor, (Memnon,) whom the Per- 
sians, to their great prejudice, suspected of a design 
to protract the war, and by that means make himself 
necessary to Darius. 

Alexander, in the mean time, marched on at the 
head of his heavy-armed infantry drawn up in two 
lines, with the cavalry in the wings : the baggage fol- 
lowed in the rear. Being arrived upon the banks of 
the Granicus, Parmenio advised him to encamp there 
in battle-array, in order that bis forces might have 
time to rest themselves, and not to pass the river till 
next morning, because the enemy would then be leas 
able to prevent him. He added, that it would be too 
dangerous to attempt crossing a river in sight of an 
enemy, especially as that before them was deep, and 
its banks very craggy : so that the Persian cavalry, 
who waited their coming in battle-array on the other 
side, might easily defeat them before tbey were drawn 
up ; that besides the loss which would be sustained 
on this occasion, this enterprise, in case it should prove 
unsuccessful, would be of dangerous consequence to 
their future affairs ; the fame and glory of arms de- 
pending on the first actions. 

However, these reasons were not able to make the 
least impression upon Alexander, who declared, that 
it would be a shame, should he, after crossing the 
Hellespont, suffer his progress to be retarded by a 
rivulet, for so he called the Granicus out of contempt : 
that they ought to take advantage of the terror, which 
the suddenness of his arrival, and the boldness of his 
attempt, had spread among the Persians; and an- 
swer the high opinion the world conceived of his 
courage, and the valor of the Macedonians. The 
enemy's horse, which was very numerous, lined the 
whole shore, and formed an extended front, in order 
to oppose Alexander, wherever he should endeavor to 
pass ; and the foot, which consisted chiefly of Greeks in 
Darius's service, was posted behind, on an easy ascent. 

The two armies continued a long time in sight of 
each other on the banks of the river, as if dreading the 
event. The Persians waited till the Macedonians 
should enter the river, in order to charge them to ad- 
vantage upon their landing ; and the latter seemed to 
be making choice of a place proper for crossing, and 
observing the disposition of their enemies. Upon 
this, Alexander, having ordered his horse to be 
brought, commanded the noblemen of the court to 
follow him, and behave gallantly. He himself com- 
manded the right wing, and Parmenio the left. The 
king first caused a strong detachment to march into 
the river, himself following it with the rest of his for 
oes. He made Parmenio advance afterwards with 
the left wing. He himself led on the right wing 
into the river, followed by the rest of the troops ; the 
trumpets sounding, and the whole army raising cries 
of joy. 
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The Persians seeing this detachment advance for- 
ward, began to let fly their arrows, and march to a 
place where the declivity was not so great, in order 
to keep the Macedonians from landing. And now 
the horse engaged with great fury ; one part endea- 
voring to land, and the other striving to prevent them. 
The Macedonians, whose cavalry was for inferior in 
number, besides the disadvantage of the ground, were 
wounded with the darts that were shot from the emi- 
nence ; not to mention that the flower of the Persian 
horse were drawn together in this place ; and that 
Memnon, in concert with his sons, commanded there. 
The Macedonians at first gave ground, after having 
lost the first ranks, which made a vigorous defence. 
Alexander, who had followed them close, and rein- 
forced them with his best troops, puts himself at their 
head, animates them by his presence, pushes the Per- 
sians, and routs them ; upon which the whole army 
follow after, cross the river, and attack the enemy on 
all sides. 

Alexander first charged the thickest part of the 
enemy's horse, in which the generals fought. He 
himself was particularly conspicuous by his shield, 
and the. plume of feathers that overshadowed his hel- 
met, oo the two sides of which there rose two wings 
as it were of a great length, and so vastly white that 
they dazzled the eyes of the beholders. The charge 
was very furious about his person : and though only 
horse engaged, they fought like foot, man to man, 
without giving way on either side : every one striving i 
to repulse his adversary, and gain ground of him. ( 
Spithrobates, lieutenant-governor of Ionia, and son- 
in-law to Darius, distinguished himself above the rest 
of the generals by his superior bravery. Being sur- 
rounded by forty Persian lords, all of them his rela- 
tions, of experienced valor, and who never moved from 
his side, he carried terror wherever he moved. Alex- 
ander observing in how gallant a manner he signalized 
himself, clapped spurs to his horse and advanced to- 
wards him. Immediately they engage, and each hav- 
ing thrown a javelin and wounded the other, though 
but slightly, Spithrobates falls furiously, sword in 
hand, upon Alexander, who being prepared for him, 
thrusts his pike into his face, and lays him dead at his 
feet. At that very moment Rosaces, brother to that 
nobleman, charged him on the side, gives him so fu- 
rious a blow on the head with his battle-axe, but went 
no deeper than the hair. As he was going to repeat 
his blow on the head, which now appeared through 
bis fractured helmet, Clitus cuts off Rosaces' hand 
with one stroke of his scimetar, and by that means 
saves his sovereign's life. The danger to which Alex- 
ander had been exposed, greatly animated the courage 
of bis soldiers, who now perform wonders. The Per- 
sians in the centre of the cavalry, upon whom the 
light-armed troops, who had been posted in the inter- 
vals of the horse, poured a perpetual discharge of 
darts, being unable to sustain the attack of the Mace- 
donians, who struck them all in the face, began to give 
ground, and the two wings were immediately broke 
and put to flight Alexander did not pursue them 
long, but turned about immediately to charge the 
foot. 

These, says the historian, at first stood their ground, 
which was owing to the surprise they were seized 
with rather than bravery. But when they saw them- 
selves attacked at the same time by the cavalry, and 
the Macedonian phalanx, which had crossed the river, 
and that the battalions were now engaged ; those of the 



Persians did not make either a long or vigorous resis- 
tance, and were soon put to flight, the Grecian infan- 
try in Darius's service excepted. This body of foot, 
retiring to a hill, demanded a promise from Alexan- 
der to let them march away unmolested ; but follow- 
ing the dictates of his wrath, rather than those of 
reason, he rushed into the midst of this body of foot, 
and presently lost his horse, (not Bucephalus,) who 
was killed with the thrust of a sword. The battle 
was so hot round him, that most of the Macedonians 
who lost their lives on this occasion, fell here ; for they 
fought against a body of men who were well disci- 
plined, had been inured to war, and fought in despair. 
They were all cut to pieces, 2000 excepted, who were 
taken prisoners. 

A great number of the chief Persian commanders 
lay dead on the spot. Arsites fled into Phrygia, where 
it is said he laid violent hands upon himself, through 
regret that he bad been the cause that the battle was 
fought. It wouid have been more glorious for him had 
be died in the field. Twenty thousand foot and 2500 
horse were killed in this engagement, on the side of 
the Barbarians ; and on that of the Macedonians, 
twenty-five of the royal horse were killed on the first 
attack. Alexander ordered Lysippus to make their 
statues in brass, all which were set up in a city of 
Macedon called Dium, from whence they were 
many years after carried to Rome by Q. Metellus. 
About threescore of the other horse were killed, and 
near thirty foot, who, the next day, were all laid with 
their arms and equipage in one grave, and the king 
granted an exemption to their fathers and children 
from every kind of tribute and service. 

He also took the utmost care of the wounded, 
visited them, and saw their wounds dressed. He in- 
quired very particularly into their adventures, and per- 
mitted every one of them to relate his actions in the 
battle, and boast his bravery. A prince gains many 
advantages by such a familiarity and condescension. 
He also granted the rights of sepulture to the gran- 
dees of Persia, and did not even refuse it to such 
Greeks as died in the Persian service ; but all those 
whom he took prisoners he laid in chains, and sent 
them to work as slaves in Macedonia, for having fought 
under the Barbarian standards against their country, 
contrary to the express prohibition made by Greece 
upon that head. 

Alexander made it his duty and pleasure to share 
the honor of the victory with the Greeks, and sent 
particularly to the Athenians 300 shields, being part 
of the plunder taken from the enemy, and caused the 
glorious inscription following to be inscribed on the 
spoils : " Alexander, son of Philip, with the Greeks, 
(the Lacedaemonians excepted,) gained these spoils 
from the Barbarians who inhabit Asia." A conduct 
of this kind evinces a very uncommon and amiable 
greatness of soul in a conqui r jr, who generally can- 
not, without great reluctance, admit others to share in 
his glory. The greatest part of the gold and silver 
plate, the purple carpets, and other articles of Persian 
luxury, be sent to his mother. 

SECT. IV. Alexander conquers the greatest part of Asia Mi" 
nor. He It seized with a dangerous disease, occasioned by 
bathing in the river Cydnns . Philip the physician cures him 
in a few days. Alexander passes the defiles of Cilicia. Da- 
rius advances at the same time. The bold and free answer 
of Caridemus to that prince, which cost him his life. Descrip- 
tion of Darius's march. 

The success of the battle of the Granicus had all 
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were three young princesses, daughters of Ochus, who 
had reigned before Darius ; the widow of this Ochus, 
the daughter of Ox at hares, brother to Darius ; the 
wife of Artabazus, the greatest lord of the court, and 
his son Ilioneus. There were also taken prisoners 
the wife and son of Pharnabazus, whom the king had 
appointed admiral of all the coasts ; three daughters 
of Mentor ; the wife and son of Memnon, that illus- 
trious general ; indeed, there was scarcely one noble 
family in all Persia but shared in this calamity. 

There also were found in Damascus the ambassadors 
of the Grecian cities, particularly those of Lacedaemon 
and Athens, whom Darius thought he had lodged in 
a safe asylum, when he put them under the protection 
of that traitor. 

Besides money and plate, which was afterwards 
coined, and amounted to immense sums, 30.000 men 
and 7000 beasts laden with baggage were taken. Par- 
menio, r in his letter to Alexander, informs him that 
he found in Damascus 329 of Darius's concubines, 
all admirably well skilled in music ; and also a mul- 
titude of officers, whose business was to regulate and 
prepare every thing relating to entertainments ; such 
as to make wreathes, to prepare perfumes and essences, 
to dress viands, to make the pastry, to preside over 
the wine cellars, to give out the wine, and similar 
offices. There were 492 of these officers ; a train 
worthy a prince who runs to meet his ruin 1 

Darius, who but a few hours before was at the head 
of so mighty and splendid an army, and who came 
into the field mounted on a chariot, with the pride 
of a conqueror, rather than with the equipage of a 
warrior, was flying over plains, which, from being before 
covered with the infinite multitude of his forces, now 
appeared like a desert of vast solitude. This ill-fated 
prince rode swiftly the whole night, accompanied by 
a very few attendants : for all had not taken the same 
road, and most of those who accompanied him could 
not keep up with him, as he often changed his horses. 
At last he arrived at Sochos,* where he assembled the 
remains of his army, which amounted only to 4000 
men, including Persians as well as foreigners ; and from 
hence he made all possible haste to Thapsacus, in order 
to have the Euphrates between him and Alexander. 

In the mean time, Parmenio having carried all the 
booty into Damascus, the king commanded him to 
take care of it, and likewise of the captives. Most of the 
cities of Syria surrendered at the first approach of the 
conqueror. Being arrived at Marathos, he received a 
letter from Darius in which he styled himself king, 
without bestowing that title on Alexander. He com- 
manded rather than entreated him, " to ask any sum of 
money he should think proper, by way of ransom for his 
mother, his wife, and children : that with regard to their 
dispute for the empire, he might, if he thought proper, 
decide it in one general battle, to which both parties 
should bring an equal number of troops ; but that in 
case he were still capable of complying with good ad- 
vice, he would recommend to him to rest contented with 
the kingdom of his ancestors, and not invade that of 
another ; that they might henceforward live as good 
friends and faithful allies ; that he himself was ready 
to swear to the observance of these articles, and to 
receive Alexander's oath." 

This letter, which breathed so unseasonable a pride 
and haughtiness, exceedingly offended Alexander. 

ffethen. 1. xiit. p. 607. 
* This city was two or three days' Journey from the place 
where the battle was fought. 



He therefore wrote the following answer : " Alex- 
ander the king to Darius. The ancient Darius, whose 
name you assume, in former times entirely ruined the 
Greeks who inhabited the coasts of the Hellespont, and 
the Ionians, our ancient colonies. He crossed the sea 
at the head of a powerful army, and carried the war 
into the very heart of Macedonia and Greece. After 
him, Xerxes made another descent with a dreadful num- 
ber of Barbarians, in order to fight us : and having 
been overcome in a naval engagement, he left, at his 
retiring, Mardonius in Greece, who plundered our 
cities, and laid waste our plains. But who has not 
heard that Philip, my father, was assassinated by 
wretches suborned thereto by your partisans, in hopes 
of a great reward ? For it is customary with the Per- 
sians to undertake impious wars, and when armed in 
the field, to set a price upon the heads of their ene- 
mies. And even you yourself, very lately, though 
at the head of a vast army, promised nevertheless 1000 
talents to any person who should kill me. I there- 
fore only defend myself, and am not the aggressor. 
And consequently the gods, who always declared for 
the just cause, have favored arms ; and, aided by their 
protection, I have subjected a great part of Asia, and 
defeated you, Darius, in a pitched battle. However, 
though I ought not to grant any request you make, 
since you have not acted fairly in this war ; neverthe- 
less, in case you will appear before me in a supplica- 
ting posture, I will give you my word, that I will 
restore to you, without any ransom, your mother, your 
wife, and children. I will let you see that I know 
how to conquer, and to oblige the conquered. 1 If you 
are afraid of surrendering yourself to me, I now as- 
sure you, upon my honor, that you may do it without 
the least danger. But remember when you next write 
to me, that you write not only to a king, but to your 
king." Thersippus was ordered to carry this letter. 

Alexander marching from thence into Phoenicia, the 
citizen 8 of Byblos opened their gates to him. Every one 
submitted as he advanced, but no people did this with 
greater pleasure than the Sidonians. We have seen 
in what manner Ochus had destroyed their city eigh- 
teen years before, and put all the inhabitants of it to 
the sword. After he was returned into Persia, those 
of the citizens, who, upon account of their traffic, or 
for some other cause, had been absent, and by that 
means had escaped the massacre, returned hither, and 
rebuilt their city. But they had retained such an 
abhorrence of the Persians, on account of this barba- 
rous act, that they were overjoyed at this opportunity 
to throw off their yoke : and consequently they were 
the first in that country who sent to make their sub- 
mission to the conqueror, in opposition to Strato their 
king, who had declared in favor of Darius. Alexan- 
der dethroned him, and permitted Hephaestion to elect 
in his stead whomsoever of the Sidonians he should 
judge worthy of so exalted a station. 

This favorite was quartered at the house of two 
young men who were brothers, and of the most con- 
siderable family in that city ; to these he offered the 
crown ; but they refused it, telling him, that according 
to the laws of their country, no person could ascend 
the throne unless he were of the blood-royal. He- 
phaestion admiring this greatness of soul, which could 
contemn what others strive to obtain by fire and 
sword : " Continue," says he to them, " in this way 
of thinking ; you, who are the first that ever were 
sensible that it is much more glorious to refuse a dia- 
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dem than to accept it However, name me some 
person of the royal family, who may remember, when 
be is king, that it was you who set the crown on his 
head.' 1 The brothers observing that several, through 
eicessive ambition, aspired to this high station, and to 
obtain it paid a servile court to Alexander's favorites, 
declared that they did not know any person more 
worthy of the diadem than one Abdolonymus, de- 
scended, though remotely, from the royal line; but 
who at the same time was so poor, that he was obliged 
to get his bread by day labor in a garden without the 
city. His honesty and integrity had reduced him, as 
well as many more, to such extreme poverty. Solely 
iatent upon his labor, he did not hear the clashing of 
the arms which bad shaken all Asia. 

Immediately the two brothers went in search of 
Abdolonymus, with the royal garments, and found him 
weeding his garden. They then saluted him king, 
tod one of them addressed him thus : " You must 
now ehange your tatters for a dress I have brought 
you. Put off the mean and contemptible habit in 
which you have grown old ;» assume the sentiments 
of s prince ; but when you are seated on the throne, 
cootioue to preserve the virtue which made you wor- 
thy of it And when you shall have ascended it and 
by that means become the supreme dispenser of life 
tad death over all your citizens, be sure never to for- 
get the condition in which, or rather for which, you 
were elected.'* Abdolonymus looked upon the whole 
ss a dream, and, unable to guess the meaning of it, 
asked if they were not ashamed to ridicule him in that 
manner. But as be made a greater resistance than 
suited their inclinations, they themselves washed him, 
and threw over his shoulders a purple robe, richly 
embroidered with gold ; then, after repeated oaths of 
their being in earnest they conducted him to the pa- 
lace. 

The news of this was immediately spread over the 
whole city. Most of the inhabitants were overjoyed 
at it but some murmured, especially the rich, who, 
despising Abdolonymus's former abject state, could not 
forbear showing their resentment upon that account 
in the king's court Alexander commanded the new 
elected prince to be sent for, and after surveying him 
attentively for a long time, spoke thus: " Thy » air 
and mien do not contradict what is related of thy ex- 
traction ; but I should be glad to know with what 
frame of mind thou didst bear thy poverty ? — Would 
to the gods,*' replied he, "that I may bear this crown 
with equal fortitude. These hands have procured 
Be all I desired ; and whilst I pos sess ed nothing, I 
"anted nothing. ** This answer gave A lexander a high 
idea of Abdolonymus's virtue; so that he presented 
him not only with all the rich furniture which had be- 
longed to Strato, but with part of the Persian plun- 
der, and likewise annexed one of the neighboring 
provinces to his dominion*. 

Syria 'and Phoenicia were already subdued by the 
Macedonians, the city of Tyre excepted. This city 

a Cape Regis aninmm, et in earn fortunam qui digitus es, 
tatam conttaeDtlam profer. Etcdm in regal! solio reside bis, 
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was justly entitled the queen of the sea, that element 
bringing to it the tribute of all nations.* She boasted 
of being the first that invented navigation, and taught 
mankind the art of braving the wind and waves by the 
assistance of a frail bark. The happy situation of 
Tyre, the convenience and extent of its ports, the cha- 
racter of its inhabitants, who were industrious, labori- 
ous, patient and extremely courteous to strangers, 
invited thither merchants from all parts of the globe ; 
so that it might be considered, not so much as a city 
belonging to any particular nation, as the common 
city of all nations, and the centre of their commerce. 

Upon Alexander's advancing towards it the Tyn- 
ans sent him an embassy with presents for himself, and 
refreshments for bis army. They were willing to have 
him for their friend, but not for their master ; so that 
when he discovered a desire of entering their city, 
in order to offer a sacrifice to Hercules, its tutelar 
god, they refused him admission. But this conqueror, 
after gaining so many victories, bad too haughty a 
spirit to put up with such an affront and thereupon 
was resolved to force them to it by a siege, which 
they, on the other* side, were determined to sustain 
with the utmost vigor. The spring was now coming 
on. Tyre was at that time seated in an island of the 
sea, about a quarter of a league * from the continent 
It was surrounded with a strong wall 150 feet high, 
which the waves of the sea washed : and the Cartha- 
ginians, (a colony from Tyre,) a mighty people, and 
sovereigns on the ocean, whose ambassadors were at 
that time in the city, offering to Hercules, according 
to ancient custom, an annual sacrifice, had engaged 
to succor the Tyrians. It was this that made them 
so haughty. Firmly determined not to surrender, 
they fix machines on the ramparts and on the towers, 
arm their young men, and build work-houses for the 
artificers, of whom there were great numbers in the 
city ; so that every part resounded with the noise of 
warlike preparations. They likewise made iron grap- 
ples to throw on the enemy's works, and tear them 
away : as also cramp irons, and such like instruments, 
invented for the defence of cities. 

Alexander imagined that there were essential rea- 
sons why he should possess himself of Tyre. He was 
sensible that he could not invade Egypt easily, so 
long as the Persians should be masters of the sea, nor 
pursue Darius with safety, in case he should leave be- 
hind him so large an extent of country, the inhabi- 
tants of which were either enemies or suspected to be 
so. He likewise was afraid, lest some insurrection 
should break out in Greece ; and that his enemies, 
after having retaken in his absence the maritime cities 
of Asia Minor, and increased their fleet might make 
his country the seat of war, whilst he was employed in 
pursuing Darius in the plains of Babylon. These ap- 
prehensions were the more justly grounded, as the 
Lacedemonians had declared openly against him, and 
the Athenians sided with him more out of fear than 
affection. But > n case he should conquer Tyre, all 
Phoenicia being then subject to him, he would be able 
to dispossess the Persians of half their naval army, 
which consisted of the fleet of that province ; and 
would soon make himself master of the island of Cy- 
prus and of Egypt which could not resist him the 
instant he was become master at sea. 

On the other side, it should seem, that, according 

* Diod. 1. xvil. p. I18—U5. Arrian, 1. If. p. 87—100. Phit 
in Alex. p. 678 .* 679. Q..Curt. L iv . e.'S. 3, 4. Justin, 1. xi. 
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to all the rules of war, Alexander, after the battle of 
Issus, ought to have pursued Darius vigorously, and 
neither given him an opportunity of recovering from 
the fright into which his defeat had thrown him, nor 
allowed him time to raise a new army ; the success 
of the enterprise, which appeared infallible, being the 
only thing that could make him formidable and su- 
perior to all his enemies. Add to this, that in case 
Alexander should fail in his attempt to take this city, 
(whioh was not very unlikely,) he would discredit his 
own arms, would lose the fruit of his victories And 
prove to the enemy that he was not invincible. But 
God, who had appointed this monarch to chastise the 
pride of Tyre, as will be seen hereafter, did not once 
permit those thoughts to enter his mind ; but deter- 
mined him to lay siege to the place, in spite of all 
the difficulties which opposed so hazardous a design, 
and the many reasons which should have prompted 
him to pursue quite different measures. 

It was impossible to come near this city in order to 
storm it, without making a causeway which would 
reach from the continent to the island ; and an attempt 
of this kind would be attended with difficulties that 
were seemingly insurmountable. *The little arm of 
the sea, which separated the island from the continent, 
was exposed to the west wind, which often raised such 
dreadful storms there, that the waves would in an in- 
stant sweep away all his works. Besides, as the city 
was surrounded on all sides by the sea, there was no 
fixing scaling ladders, nor erecting batteries, but at a 
distance in the ships ; and the wall which projected 
into the sea towards the lower part, prevented people 
from landing : not to mention that the military engines, 
which might have been put on board the galleys, could 
not do much execution, the waves were so very tu- 
multuous. 

But nothing was capable of checking or vanquishing 
the resolution of Alexander, who was determined to 
carry the city at any rate. However, as the few 
vessels he possessed lay at a great distance from him, 
and the siege of so strong a place might possibly last 
a long time, and so retard his other enterprises, he 
thought proper first to attempt an accommodation. 
Accordingly, he sent heralds, who proposed a peace 
between Alexander and their city ; but these the 
Tynans killed contrary to the law of nations, and 
threw them from the top of the walls into the sea. 
Alexander, exasperated at so cruel an outrage, formed 
a resolution at once, and employed his whole attention 
in raising a dike. He found in the ruins of old Tyre, 
which stood on the continent, and was called Palae- 
Tyrus, materials to make piers, and he took all the 
stone and rubbish from it. Mount Libanus, which 
was not far distant from it, so famous in Scripture for 
its cedars, furnished him with wood for piles and other 
timber work. 

The soldiers began the pier with great alacrity, be- 
ing animated by the presence of their sovereign, who 
himself gave out all the orders ; and who knowing 
perfectly how to insinuate himself into the good will * 
and to gain the affections, of his troops, excited some 
by praises, and others by slight reprimands, intermixed 
with kind expressions, and softened by promises. At 
first they advanced with pretty great speed, the piles 
being easily driven into the slime, which served as 
mortar for the stones ; and as the place where these 
works were carrying on was at some distance from the 
city, they went on without interruption. But the 
m Haudquaquam radii traetandi mllitares anlmot.— Q. Curt. 



farther they went from the shore, the greater difficulties 
they met with : because the sea was deeper, and the 
workmen were very much annoyed by the darts dis- 
charged from the top of the walls. The enemy, who 
were masters of the sea, coming forward in boats, and 
raking the dike on each side, prevented the Macedo- 
nians from carrying it on with vigor. Then, adding 
insults to their attacks, they cried aloud to Alexander's 
soldiers, '• That it was a noble sight to see those con- 
querors, whose names were so renowned all over the 
world, carrying burdens on their backs like so many 
beasts." And they would afterwards ask them in a 
contemptuous tone of voice, " Whether Alexander were 
greater than Neptune ; and whether he pretended to 
prevail over that god ? " 

But these taunts did but inflame the courage of the 
soldiers. At last the causeway appeared above water, 
began to show a level of considerable breadth, and to 
approach the city. Then the besieged perceiving with 
terror the vastness of the work, which the sea had til) 
then kept from their sight, came in barks in order to 
view the bank, which was not yet firm. These barks 
were full of slingers, bowmen, and others, who hurled 
javelins, and even fire ; and being spread to the right 
and left about the bank, they shot on all aides upon 
the workmen, several of whom were wounded ; it not 
being possible for them to ward off* the blows, because 
of the great ease and swiftness with which the boats 
moved backward and forward, so that they were obliged 
to leave the work to defend themselves. It was there- 
fore resolved, that skins and sails should be spread to 
cover the workmen; and that two wooden towers 
should be raised at the head of the bank, to prevent 
the approaches of the enemy. 

On the other side, the Tynans made a descent on 
the shore, out of the view of the camp, where they 
landed some soldiers, who cut to pieces those that car- 
ried the stones ; and on mount Libanus there also 
were some Arabian peasants, who meeting the Mace- 
donians straggling up and down, killed near thirty of 
them, and took prisoners very near the same nnmber. 
These small losses obliged Alexander to separate his 
troops into different bodies. 

The besieged in the mean time, employed every 
invention, every stratagem that could be devised, to 
ruin the enemy's works. They took a transport ves- 
sel, and filled it with vine-branches and other dry ma- 
terials, made a large enclosure near the prow, wherein 
they threw all these things, with sulphur and pitch, 
and other combustible matters. In the middle of this 
enclosure they set up two masts, to each of which they 
fixed two sail-yards, on which were hung kettles full 
of oil, and such like unctuous substances. They a£> 
terwards loaded the hinder part of the vessel with 
stones and sand, in order to raise the prow ; and taking 
advantage of a favorable wind, they towed it to sea 
by the assistance of their galleys. As soon as they 
were come near the towers, they set fire to the vessel, 
and drew it towards the extremity of the causeway. 
In the meantime, the sailors, who were in it, leaped 
into the sea and swam away. Immediately the fire 
catched, with great violence, the towers, and the rest 
of the works which were at the head of the causeway ; 
and the sail-yards being driven backward and forward, 
threw oil upon the fire, and increased the flame. 
And, to prevent the Macedonians from extinguishing 
it, the Tyrians, who were in their galleys, were per- 
petually hurling at the towers fiery darts and burning 
torches, insomuch that there was. no approaching 
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them. Several Macedonians lost their lives in a 
miserable manner on the causeway ; being either shot 
through with arrows, or burnt to death ; whilst others, 
throwing down their arms, leaped into the sea. But 
as they were swimming away, the Tynans, choosing 
to take them alive rather than kill them, maimed their 
hands with clubs and stones ; and after disabling them, 
carried them off. At the same time, the besieged, 
coming out of the city in little boats, beat down the 
edges of the causeway, tore up its stakes, and burnt 
the rest of the engines. 

Alexander, though he saw most of his designs de- 
feated, and his works demolished, was not at all de- 
jected with his loss and disappointment His soldiers 
endeavored with redoubled vigor, to repair the ruins 
of the causeway ; and made and planted new machines 
with such incredible celerity, as quite astonished the 
enemy. Alexander himself was present on all occa- 
sions, and superintended every part of the works. 
His presence and great abilities caused them to ad- 
vance still more than the multitude of hands employed 
in them. The whole was near finished, and brought 
almost to the wall of the city, when there arose on a 
sudden an impetuous wind, which drove the waves 
with so much fury against the bank, that the cement 
and other things that bound it gave way, and the 
water rushing through the stones, broke it in the 
middle. As soon as the great heap of stones which 
supported the earth was thrown down, the whole sunk 
st once, as into an abyss. 

Any other than Alexander would have that instant 
quite laid aside his enterprise ; and indeed he himself 
debated whether he should not raise the siege. But 
s superior power, who had foretold and sworn the 
ruin of Tyre, and whose orders, without being con- 
scious of it, this prince only executed, prompted him 
to continue the siege, and dispelling all his fears and 
anxiety, inspired him with courage and confidence, 
and fired the breasts of his whole army with the same 
sentiments. For now the soldiers, as if but that mo- 
ment arrived before the city, forgetting all the toils 
they had undergone, began to raise a new mole, at 
which they worked incessantly. 

Alexander was sensible that it would not be possi- 
ble for him either to complete the causeway, or take 
the city, as long as the Tynans should continue mas- 
ters at sea. He therefore resolved to assemble before 
Sidon his few remaining galleys. At the same time, 
the kings of Aradus and Byblos,* bearing that Alex- 
ander had conquered their cities, abandoned the Per- 
sian fleet, and joined him with their vessels, and those 
of the Sidonians, which made in all eighty sail There 
arrived also, much about the same time, ten galleys 
from Rhodes, three from Soli and Mallos, ten from 
Lycia, and one from Macedonia of fifty oars. A little 
•Aer, the kings of Cyprus, hearing that the Persian 
*rmy had been defeated near the city of Jssus, and that 
Alexander had possessed himself of Phoenicia, brought 
Him a reinforcement of upwards of 120 galleys. 

The king, whilst bis soldiers were preparing the 
ships and engines, took some troops of horse, with his 
own regiment of guards, and marched towards a 
mountain of Arabia, called Antilibanus. The tender 
regard he had for his old tutor, who was absolutely 
resolved to follow bis pupil, exposed Alexander to very 
great danger. This was Lysimachus, who gave the 
name of Achilles to his scholar, -and called himself 

f Cities of Phoenicia. 
j s It Is wall known that Phoenix was governor to Achilles. 



Phoenix. When the king was got to the foot of the 
mountain, he leaped from his horse, and began to 
walk. His troops got a considerable way before him. 
It was already late, and Alexander not being willing 
to leave his preceptor, who was very corpulent, and 
scarce able to walk, was by that means separated from 
his little army, accompanied only by a very few sol- 
diers ; and in this manner spent the whole night very 
near the enemy, who were so numerous, that they 
might easily have overpowered him. However, his 
usual good fortune and courage extricated him from 
this danger ; so that, coming up afterwards with his for- 
ces, he advanced forward into the country, took all the 
strong places, either by force or capitulation, and re- 
turned the eleventh day to Sidon, where he found 
Alexander, son of Ptolemocrates, who had brought him 
a reinforcement of 4000 Greeks from Peloponnesus. 

The fleet being ready, Alexander took some soldiers 
from among his guards, and these he embarked with 
him, in order to employ them in close fight with the 
enemy ; and then set sail towards Tyre in order of 
battle. He himself was on the extremity of the right 
wing, which extended itself towards the main ocean, 
being accompanied by the kings of Cyprus and Phoe- 
nicia ; the left was commanded by Craterus. The 
Tyrians were at first determined to give battle; but 
after they heard of the uniting of these forces, and 
saw the army advance, which made a grand appearance, 
(for Alexander had halted to wait the coming up of 
his left wing,) they kept all their galleys in the har- 
bors, to prevent the enemy from entering them. 
When the king saw this, he advanced nearer the city ; 
and finding it would be impossible for him to force 
the port which lay towards Sidon, because of the ex- 
treme narrowness of the entrance, and its being de- 
fended by a large number of galleys, all whose prows 
were turned towards the main ocean, he only sunk 
three of them which lay without, and afterwards came 
to an anchor with his whole fleet, pretty near the mole 
along the shore, where his ships rode in safety. 

Whilst all these things were doing, the new mole 
was carried on with great vigor. The workmen 
threw into the sea whote trees with all their branches 
on them ; and laid great stones over these, on which 
they put other trees, and the latter they covered with 
a kind of unctuous earth which served instead of mor- 
tar. Afterwards heaping more trees and stones on 
these, the whole thus joined together formed one en- 
tire body. This causeway was made wider than the 
former, in order that the towers that were built in 
the middle might be out of the reach of such arrows 
as should be shot from those ships which might at- 
tempt to break down the edges of the bank. The 
besieged, on the other side, exerted themselves with 
extraordinary bravery, and did all that lay in their 
power to stop the progress of the work. But nothing 
was of so much service to them as their divers, who 
swimming under water, came unperceived quite up 
to the bank, and with books drew such branches to 
them as projected beyond the work ; and pulling for- 
ward with great strength forced away every thing 
that was over them. This was one expedient by 
which the work was retarded ; however, after many de- 
lays the patience of the workmen surmounting every 
obstacle, it was at last finished in its utmost perfection. 
The Macedonians placed military engines of all kinds 
on the causeway, in order to shake the walla with bat- 
tering-rams, and hurl on the besieged arrows, stones, 
and burning torches. 
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At the same time, Alexander ordered the Cyprian 
fleet, commanded by Andromachns, to take its station 
before the harbor which lay towards Sidon ; and that 
of Phoenicia before the harbor on the other aide of 
the causeway facing Egypt ; towards that part where 
his own tent was pitched ; and made preparations for 
attacking the city on every side. The Tyrians, in 
their turn, prepared for a vigorous defence. On that 
side which lay towards the causeway, they had erected 
towers on the wall, which was of a prodigious height, 
and of a proportionable breadth, the whole built with 
great stones cemented together with mortar. The 
access to any other part was very near[as difficult, the 
enemy having fenced the foot of the wall with great 
stones, to keep the enemy from approaching it. The 
business then was, first to draw these away, which 
could not be done but with the utmost difficulty, be- 
cause the soldiers could not keep very firm on their 
legs in the ships. Besides, the Tyrians advanced with 
covered galleys, and cut the cables which held the 
ships at anchor : so that Alexander was obliged to 
cover, in like manner, several vessels of thirty rowers 
each, and to station these across, tcr secure the anchors 
from the attacks of the Tyrian galleys. But still the 
divers came and cut them unperceived, so that they 
were at last forced to fix them with iron chains. After 
this, they drew these stones with cable-ropes, and 
carrying them off with engines, they were thrown to 
the bottom of the sea, where it was not possible for 
them to do any farther mischief. The foot of the wall 
being thus cleared, the vessels had very easy access to 
it. In this manner the Tyrians were invested on all 
sides, and attacked at the same time both by sea and 
land. 

The Macedonians had joined (two and two) galleys 
of four banks of oars in such a manner, that the prows 
were fastened, and the sterns so far distant one from 
the other, as was necessary for the pieces of timber 
between them to be of a proper length. After this 
they threw from one stern to the other sail yards, which 
were fastened together by planks laid across, in order 
for the soldiers to stand fast on that space. The gal- 
leys being thus equipped, they rowed towards the city, 
and shot (under covert) against those who defended 
the walls, the prows serving them as so many parapets. 
The king caused them to advance about midnight, in 
order to surround the walls, and make a general as- 
sault The Tyrians now gave themselves up for lost, 
when on a sudden the sky was overspread with such 
thick clouds, as quite took away the faint glimmerings 
of light which before darted through the gloom. The 
sea rises by insensible degrees ; and the billows, being 
swelled by the fury of the winds, raise a dreadful storm. 
The vessels dash one against the other with so much 
violence, that the cables, which before fastened them 
together, are either loosened or break to pieces ; the 
planks split, and, making a horrible crash, carry off the 
soldiers with them ; for the tempest was so furious, 
that it was not possible to manage or steer galleys 
thus fastened together. The soldier was a hinderance to 
the sailor, and the sailor to the soldier ; and, as hap- 
pens on such occasions, those took the command 
whose business it was to obey ; fear and anxiety 
throwing all things into confusion. But now the 
rowers exerted themselves with so much vigor, that 
they got the better of the sea, and seemed to rescue 
by main force their ships from the waves. At 
last they brought them near the shore, but the 
greatest part in a shattered condition. 



At the same time there arrived at Tyre thirty am- 
bassadors from Carthage, who did not bring the least 
succors, though they had promised such mighty 
things. Instead of this, they only made excuses, de- 
claring that it was with the greatest grief the Cartha- 
ginians found themselves absolutely unable to assist 
the Tyrians in any manner ; for that they themselves 
were engaged in a war, not as before for empire,* but 
to save their country. And indeed the Syracusaits 
were laying waste all Africa at that time with a pow- 
erful army, and had pitched their camp not far from 
the walls of Carthage. The Tyrians, though the 
great hopes they had conceived, were thus frustrated, 
were no ways dejected. They only took the wise pre- 
caution of sending most of their women and children 
to Carthage, in order that they themselves might 
be in a condition to defend themselves to the last ex- 
tremity, and bear more courageously the greatest 
calamities which might befall them, when they bad 
once lodged, in a secure asylum, what they most 
valued in the world. 

There was in the city a brazen statue of Apollo, of 
an enormous size. This collossus had formerly stood 
in the city of Gela in Sicily. The Carthaginians hav- 
ing taken it about the year 412 before Christ,' had 
given it, by way of present, to the city of Tyre, which 
they always considered as the mother of Carthage. 
The Tyrians had set it up in their city, and worship 
was paid to it. During the siege, in consequence of 
a dream which one of the citizens had, the Tyrians 
imagined that Apollo was determined to leave them, 
and go over to Alexander. I mmediately they fastened 
with a gold chuin his statue to Hercules's altar, to 
prevent the deity from leaving them. For these 
people were silly enough to believe, that after his sta- 
tue was thus fastened down, it would not be possible 
for him to make his escajrc ; and that he would be 
prevented from doing so by Hercules, the tutelar 
god of the city. What a strange idea the heathens 
had of their divinities ! 

Some of the Tyrians proposed the restoring of a sa- 
crifice which had been discontinued for many ages ; 
and this was, to sacrifice a child born of free parents 
to Saturn. The Carthaginians, who had borrowed 
this sacrilegious custom from their founders, preserved 
it till the destruction of their city ; and had not the 
old men, who were invested with the greatest authority 
in Tyre, opposed the design, this cruelly superstitious 
custom would have prevailed over every sentiment of 
humanity. 

The Tyrians, finding their city exposed every mo- 
ment to be taken by storm, resolved to fall upon the 
Cyprian fleet which lay at anchor on the side towards 
Sidon. They took the opportunity to do this at a 
time when the seamen of Alexander's fleet were dis- 
persed up and down ; and when he himself was with- 
drawn to his tent, pitched on the sea shore. Ac- 
cordingly tbey came out about noon, with thirteen 
galleys, all manned with choice soldiers who were 
used to sea-fights ; and rowing with all their might, 
came thundering on the enemy's vessels. Part of 
them they found empty, and the rest had been manned 
in great haste. Some of these they sunk, and drove 
several of them against the shores, where they were 
dashed to pieces. The loss would have been still 
greater, had not Alexander, the instant he heard of 
wis tally, advanced at the head of his whole fleet with 

•o See vol. 1. In the history of Carthage, 
e Diod. 1. xlli. p. 226. 
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all imaginable dispatch against the Tynans. How- 
ever, these did not wait his coming up, but withdrew 
into the harbor, after having also lost some of their ships. 

And now the engines playing, the city was warmly 
attacked on all sides, and as vigorously defended. The 
besieged, taught and animated by the imminent dan- 
ger, and the extreme necessity to which they were re- 
duced, invented daily new arts to defend themselves 
and repulse the enemy. They warded off all the darts 
discharged from the balistas against them by the as- 
sistance of turning- wheels, which either broke them 
to pieces, or carried them another way. They dead- 
ened the violence of the stones that were hurled at 
them, by setting up a kind of sails and curtains made 
of a soft substance, which easily gave way. To annoy 
the ships which advanced against their walls, they 
fixed cranes, grappling-irons, and scythes, to joists or 
beams ; then straining their catapultas, (an enormous 
kind of cross-bows,) they laid those great pieces of 
timber upon them instead of arrows, and shot them off 
on a sudden at the enemy. These crushed some to 
pieces by their great weight ; and the hooks or pensile 
scythes, with which these were armed, tore others to 
pieces, and did considerable damage to their ships. 
They also had braxen shields, which they drew red- 
hot out of the fire ; and, filling these with burning 
sand, hurled them in an instant from the top of the 
vail upon the enemy. There was nothing the Mace- 
donians so much dreaded as this last invention ; for 
the moment this burning sand got to the flesh through 
the crevices in the armor, it pierced to the very bone, 
snd stuck so close, that there was no pulling it off; 
so that the soldiers, throwing down their arms, and 
tearing their clothes to pieces, were in this manner ex- 
posed, naked and defenceless, to the shot of the enemy. 

It was then that Alexander, discouraged at so vigo- 
rous a defence, debated seriously, whether it would 
not be proper for him to raise the seige, and go into 
Egypt : for having overrun Asia with prodigious ra- 
pidity, he found his progress unhappily retarded; and 
lost, before a single city, the opportunity of executing 
• great many projects of infinitely greater importance. 
On the other side, he considered that it would be a 
great blemish to his reputation, which had done him 
greater service than his arms, should he leave Tyre be- 
hind htm, as a proof to the world that he was not in- 
vincible. He therefore resolved to make a last effort 
with a greater number of ships, which he manned with 
the flower of his army. Accordingly, a second naval 
engagement was fought, in which the Tyrians, after 
fighting with intrepidity, were obliged to draw off their 
whole fleet towards the city. The king pursued their 
rear very close, but was not able to enter the harbor, 
being repulsed by arrows shot from the walls : how- 
ever, he either took or sunk a great number of their 
ships. 

Alexander, after letting his forces repose themselves 
two days, brought forward bis fleet, and his engines, 
in order to attempt a general assault Both the at- 
tack and defence were now more vigorous than ever. 
The courage of the combatants increased with the dan- 
ger ; and each side, animated by the most powerful 
motives, fought like lions. Wherever the battering- 
rams had beat down any part of the wall, and the 
bridges were thrown out, instantly the Argyraspides 
mounted the breach with the utmost valor, being 
headed by Admetus, one of the bravest officers in the 
umy, who was killed by the thrust of a partisan,* as 

d A kind of halbert. 



he was encouraging his soldiers. The pretence of the 
king, and especially the example he set, fired bis troops 
with unusual bravery. He himself ascended one of the 
towers, which was of a prodigious height, and there was 
exposed to the greatest danger his courage had ever 
made him hazard : for, being immediately known by 
his insignia and the richness of his armor, be served 
as a mark for all the arrows of the enemy. On this 
occasion he performed wonders ; killing, with jave- 
lins, several of those who defended the wall ; then ad- 
vancing nearer to them, he forced some with his sword, 
and others with his shield, either into the city or the 
sea ; the tower where he fought almost touching the 
wall. He soon went over it, by the assistance of floating 
bridges, and followed by the nobility, possessed himself 
of two towers, and the space between them. The 
battering-rams had already made several breaches ; the 
fleet had forced the harbor ; and some of the Mace- 
donians had possessed themselves of the towers which 
were abandoned. The Tyrians, seeing the enemy 
master of their rampart, retired towards an open place, 
called the square of Agenor, and there stood their 
ground j but Alexander, marching up with his regi- 
ment of body-guards, killed part of them, and obliged 
the rest to fly. At the same time, the city being taken 
on that side which lay towards the harbor, the Macedo- 
nians ran up and down in every quarter,sparing no person 
who came in their way, being highly exasperated at the 
long resistance of the besieged, and the barbarities 
they had exercised towards some of their comrades, 
who had been taken in their return from Sidon, and 
thrown upon the battlements, after their throats had 
been cut in the sight of the whole army. 

The Tyrians seeing themselves overpowered on all 
sides, some fly to.the temples, to implore the assistance 
of the gods; others, shutting themselves in their 
houses, escape the sword of the conqueror by a volun- 
tary death ; others rush upon the enemy, firmly re- 
solved to sell their lives at the dearest rate. Most of 
the citizens were got on the house-tops, whence they 
threw stones, and whatever came first to hand, 
upon such as advanced forward into the city. The 
king gave orders to kill all the inhabitants, ( those ex- 
cepted who had sheltered themselves in the temples,) 
and to set fire to every part of Tyre. Although this 
order was published by sound of trumpet, yet not one 
person who carried arms fled to the asylums. The 
temples were filled with such young women and chil- 
dren only as had remained in the city. The old men 
waited at the doors of their houses, in expectation every 
instant of being sacrificed to the rage of the soldiers. It 
is true, indeed, that the Sidon soldiers, who were in 
Alexander's camp, saved great numbers of them. For, 
having entered the city indiscriminately with the con- 
querors, and calling to mind their ancient affinity with 
the Tyrians, ( Agenor having founded both Tyre and 
Sidon,) they carried off great numbers privately on 
board their ships, and conveyed them to Sidon. By 
this kind of deceit 15,000 were saved from the rage of the 
conqueror ; and we may judge of the greatness of the 
slaughter, from the number of the soldiers who were cut 
to pieces on the rampart of the city only, who amounted 
to 6000. However, the king's anger not being fully 
appeased, he exhibited a scene, which appeared dread- 
ful even to the conquerors ; for, 2000 men remaining 
after the soldiers liad been glutted with slaughter, 
Alexander caused them to be fixed upon crosses along 
the sea-shore. He pardoned the a m bassadors of Car- 
thage, who were come to their metropolis to offer up 
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a sacrifice to Hercules according to annual custom. 
The number of prisoners, both foreigners and citizens, 
amounted to 30,000, who were all sold. As for the 
Macedonians, their loss was very inconsiderable. 

Alexander offered a sacrifice to Hercules, and con- 
ducted the ceremony with all his land 
Ant*! C*33t ^ orces un <fer arms, in concert with the 
* fleet I He also solemnized gymnastic 
exercises in honor of the same god, in the temple 
dedicated to him. With regard to the statue of 
Apollo, above mentioned, he took off the chains from 
it, restored it to its former liberty, and commanded 
that this god should thenceforward be adored under 
the name of Philalexander, that is, the friend of Alex- 
ander. If we may believe Timaeus, the Greeks be- 
gan to pay him this solemn worship, for having occa- 
sioned the taking of Tyre, which happened the day 
and hour the Carthaginians had carried off the statue 
from Gela. The city of Tyre was taken about the 
end of September, after having sustained a seven 
months* siege. 

Thus were fully accomplished the menaces which 
God had pronounced by the mouth of his prophets 
against the city of Tyre. Nabuchodonosor had be- 
gun to execute those threats,* by besieging and taking 
it ; and they were completed by the sad catastrophe 
we have here described. As this double event forms 
one of the most considerable passages in history, and 
as the Scriptures have given us several very remarkable 
circumstances of it, I shall endeavor to unite here, in 
one view, all that they relate concerning the city of 
Tyre, its power, riches, haughtiness, and irr religion ; 
the different punishments with which God chastised 
its pride and other vices : and at length its last re- 
establishment, but in a manner entirely different from 
the former. Methinks I revive on a sudden, when, 
through the multitude of profane histories which hea- 
then antiquity furnishes, and in every part thereof 
there reigns an entire oblivion, not to say more, of the 
Almighty, the sacred Scriptures exhibit themselves, 
and unfold to us the secret designs of God over king- 
doms and empires ; and teach me what idea we are 
to form of those things which appear the most worthy 
of esteem, the most august in the eyes of men. 

But before I relate the prophecies concerning Tyre, 
I shall here present the reader with a little abstract 
of the history of that famous city, by which he will be 
the better enabled to understand the prophecies. 

Tyre was built by the Sidonians f 240 years before 
the building of the temple of Jerusa- 
lem : for this reason it is called by 
Isaiah, " The daughter of Sidon." It 
soon surpassed its mother-city in extent, power, and 
riches. 

It was besieged by Shalmanezer,' and alone resisted 
the united fleets of the Assyrians and 
Phoenicians ; a circumstance which 
greatly heightened its pride. 

Nabuchodonosor laid siege to Tyre/ at the time 
that lthobalus was king of that city ; 

Ant. J. C. 572. bul did not Uke Jt tiU thirteen y**™ 
after. But before it was conquered, 

the inhahabitants had retired, with most of their 
effects, into a neighboring island, where they built a 
hew city. The old one was razed to the very founda- 
tion, and has since been no more than a village, known 

e Or Nebuchadtieuar, at he is called in our version. 
Joseph. Antio. 1. vtii. c. 3. g Ibid. 1. lx. c. 14. 

* Joseph. Aotlq. 1. X. c. 11. 
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by the name of Pcdat- Tyna, or Ancient Tyre : but 
the new one rose to greater power than ever. 

It was in this great and flourishing condition, when 
Alexander besieged and took it. And here begin/the 
seventy years* obscurity and oblivion, in which it was 
to lie, according to Isaiah. It was indeed soon re- 
paired, because the Sidonians, who entered the city 
with Alexander's army, saved 15,000 of their citizens, 
(as was before observed,) who, after their return, ap- 
plied themselves to commerce, and repaired the ruins 
of their country with incredible application ; besides 
which, the women and children, who had been aent 
to Carthage, and lodged in a place of safety, returned 
to it at the same time. But Tyre was confined to 
the island in which it stood. Its trade extended no 
farther than the neighboring cities, and it had lost the 
empire of the sea. And when eighteen years after 
Anttgonus besieged it with a strong fleet, we do not 
find that the Tyrians had any maritime forces to op- 
pose him. This second siege, which reduced it a se- 
cond time to captivity, plunged it again into the 
state of oblivion from which it endeavored to extricate 
itself; and this oblivion continued the exact time 
foretold by Isaiah. 

This term of years being expired, Tyre recovered 
its former credit ; and, at the same time, resumed its 
former vices ; till at last, converted by the preaching 
of the Gospel, it became a holy and religious city. 
The sacred writings acquaint us with part of these re- 
volutions, and this is what we are now to show. 

Tyre,' before the captivity of the Jews in Babylon, 
was considered as one of the most ancient and flourish- 
ing cities in the world. Its industry and very ad- 
vantageous situation had raised it to the sovereignty 
of the seas, and made it the centre of the trade of the 
whole universe. From the extreme parts of Arabia, 
Persia, and India, to the most remote western coasts ; 
from Scythia, and the northern regions, to Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and the southern countries ; all nations 
contributed to the increase of its riches, splendor, and 
power. Not only the several things useful and neces- 
sary to society, which those various regions produced ; 
but whatever they had that was rare, curious, mag- 
nificent, or precious, and best adapted to the support 
of luxury and pride ; all these were brought to its 
markets. And Tyre, on the other side, as from a 
common source, dispersed this varied abundance over 
all kingdoms, and infected them with its corrupt man- 
ners, by inspiring them with a love for ease, vanity, 
and voluptuousness. 

A long, uninterrupted series of prosperity had 
swelled the pride of Tyre.* She delighted to con- 
sider herself as the queen of cities ; a queen whose 
head is adorned with a diadem ; whose correspondents 
are illustrious princes ; whose rich traders dispute for 
superiority with kings : who sees every maritime power, 
either her allies or dependants ; and who has made 
herself necessary or formidable to all nations. 

Tyre had now filled up the measure of her iniquity, 
by her impiety against God, and her barbarity exer- 
cised against his people. She had rejoiced over the 
ruins of Jerusalem, exclaiming in an insulting tone : 
" Behold then the gates of this so populous city are 
broken down. 1 Her inhabitants shall come to me, 
and I will enrich myself with her spoils, now she is 
laid waste. " "She was not satisfied with having reduced 

i Esek. xxvL and xxvil. throughout Esek. xx*il. 4—25. 

* Esek. xxvi. 17, xxvit 2, 4. 25—33. / Lsek. xxvL % 
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tbe Jews to a state of captivity, notwithstanding the 
alliance between therewith selling them to tbe Gentiles, 
and delivering them to their most cruel enemies : she 
likewise had seised upon the inheritance of the Lord," 
and carried away from his temple the roost precious 
things, to enrich therewith the temples of her idols. 

This profanation and cruelty drew down the ven- 
geance of God upon Tyre.* God is resolved to des- 
troy her because she relied so much upon her own 
strength, her wisdom, her riches, and her alliances. 
He therefore will bring against her Nabuchodonosor, 
that king of kings, to overwhelm her with his hosts, 
ss with waters that overspread their banks, to demo- 
lish her ramparts, to ruin her proud palaces, to deliver 
np her merchandise and treasures to the soldiers, and 
to rase Tyre to the very foundations, after having set 
(ire to it, and either extirpated or dispersed all its in- 
habitants. 

By this so unexpected a fell/ the Almighty will 
teach the astonished nations, that be more evidently 
displays his providence by the most incredible revolu- 
tions of states ; and that his will alone directs the 
enterprises of men, and guides them as he pleases, in 
order to humble the proud. 

But Tyre, after she had recovered her losses and 
repaired her ruins, forgot her former state of humilia- 
tion, and the guilt which had reduced ber to it 

She still was puffed up with the glory of possessing 
the empire of tbe sea ;* of being the seat of universal 
commerce ; of giving birth to the most famous colonies : 
of having within her walls merchants, whose credit, 
riches, and splendor, rendered them equal to the princes 
and great men of the earth ; of being governed by a 
monarch/ who might justly be entitled god of the sea ; 
of tracing back ber origin to the most remote antiquity ; 
and of having a fight to promise herself another such 
eternity in times to come. 

But since this city/ corrupted by pride, by avarice, 
and luxury, has not profited by the first lesson which 
God has given ber by the hands of the king of Baby- 
lon ; and since, after being oppressed by all tbe forces 
of the East, she has not yet learned not to confide any 
longer in tbe false and imaginary support of her own 
greatness ; God foretells her another chastisement, 1 
whkb he will send upon her from the West, near 400 
years after the first. Her destruction will come from 
Chittim/ fhat is, Macedonia ; from a kingdom so 
weak and obscure, that it had been despised a few 
yean before ; a kingdom whence she could never have 
expected such a blow. " Tyre, possessed with an 
opinion of ber own wisdom, and proud of her fleets, 
of her immense riches, which she heaped up as mire 
in the streets," and also protected by the whole power 
of the Persian empire, does not imagine she has any 
thing to rear from those new enemies, who being 
■trusted at a great distance from her, without either 
money, strength, or reputation ; having neither harbors 
nor ships, and being quite unskilled in navigation ; 
cannot therefore, as she imagines, annoy her with their 
land forces. Tyre looks upon herself as impregnable, 10 
because she is defended by lofty fortifications, and 
surrounded on all sides by the sea as with a moat and 
s girdle : nevertheless Alexander, by filling up the 

f» Joel 111 2, 5. Amos i. 9, 10. 
oJercm. xlviL 9—7. Esek.xxxvL 3—12, 19— 21, xxvU. 
27, M. 

a Kick, xxvi 15—1 9, xxvli. 33—36. Isa, xxiii. 8, 9. 

« Its. xxiii. 3, 4, 7, 8. 12. r Esek. xxvlii. 2. 

9 Isa. xxitt. 1 7. i Ibid xxlii. 11.12. 
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arm of the sea which separates her from the continent, 
will force off her girdle, and demolish those ramparts 
which served her as a second enclosure. 

Tyre, thus dispossessed of her dignity as queen and 
as a free city, boasting no more her diadem nor her 
girdle, will be reduced, during seventy years, to the 
mean condition of a slave. " The Lord hath purposed 
it/ to stain the pride of all glory, and to bring into 
contempt all tbe honorable of the earth." Her fall 
will drag after it the ruin of trade in general ;* and she 
will prove to all maritime cities a subject of sorrow 
and lamentation, by making them lose the present 
means and future hopes of enriching themselves. 

To prove/ in a sensible manner, to Tyre, that the 
prophecy concerning her ruin is not incredible, and 
that all tbe strength and wisdom of roan can no ways 
ward off or suspend the punishment which God has 
prepared for the pride and the abuse of riches, Isaiah 
sets before her the example of Baity Ion, whose destruc- 
tion ought to have been a lesson to her. 1 his city, 6 in 
which Nimrod laid the foundations of his empire, was 
the most ancient, the most populous, and embellished 
with more edifices, both public and private, than any 
other city. Sbe was the capital of tbe first empire 
that ever existed, and was founded in order to com- 
mand over tbe whole earth, which seemed to be inha- 
bited only by families which she had brought forth and 
sent out as so many colonies, whose common parent 
she was. Nevertheless, says the prophet, she is no 
more, neither Babylon nor her empire. The citisens 
of Babylon had multiplied their ramparts and citadels, 
to render even the besieging it impracticable. Tbe in- 
habitants had raised pompous palaces, to make their 
names immortal; but all these fortifications were but 
as so many dens, in the eyes of Providence, for wild 
beasts to dwell in ; and these edifices were doomed to 
fall to dust, or else to sink to humble cottages. 

After so signal an example, continues the prophet, 
shall Tyre, which is so much inferior to Babylon in 
many respects, dare to hope that tbe menaces pro- 
nounced by Heaven against her, vis. to deprive her of 
the empire of the sea, and destroy her fleets, will not 
be fulfilled ? 

To make her the more strongly sensible how much 
she has abused her prosperity/ God will reduce her 
to a state of humiliation and oblivion during threescore 
and ten years. But after this season of obscurity, 4 
she will again endeavor to appear with the air of an 
harlot, full of charms and artifices, whose sole endea- 
vors are to corrupt youth, and soothe their passions. 
To promote her commerce, sbe will use fraud, deceit, 
and the most insidious arts. She will visit every part 
of the world, to collect the most rare and most delici- 
ous products of every country ; to inspire the various 
nations of the universe with a love and admiration for 
superfluities and splendor, and fill them with an aver- 
sion for the simplicity and frugality of their ancient 
manners. And she will set every engine at work, to 
renew her ancient treaties ; to recover the confidence 
of her former correspondents ; and to compensate, by 
a speedy abundance, the sterility of seventy years. 

Thus,* in proportion as the Almighty shall give 

Tyre an opportunity of recovering her trade and 

m lis. xxiii. 9. y Ibid ver. 1,11, 14. 

a Ibid ver. 13, 14. 

b Behold the land of the Cbalda ana; this people was not till 

the Assyrians fouoded it for them that dwell in the wilderness: 

they set up the towers thereof, they rai«ed up the palaces 

thereof ; and he brought it to ruin. Howl, ye »hips of Tar- 

shiah : for your strength is laid waste. Isa. xxiii. 13, 14. 
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credit, the will return to her former shameful traffic, 
which God bad ruined, by stripping her of the great 
possessions which she bad applied to such pernicious 






But at last/ Tyre, converted by the Gospel, shall 
no more be a scandal and a stumbling-block to na- 
tion*. She shall no longer sacrifice her labor to the 
idolatry of wealth, but the worship of the Lord, and 
the comfort of those that serve him. She shall no 
longer render her riches barren and useless by detain- 
ing them, but shall scatter them, like fruitful seed, 
from the hands of believers and ministers of the Gospel. 

One of God's designs, \n the prophecies just now 
cited, is to give us a just idea of a traffic, whose only 
motive is avarice, and whose fruits are pleasures, van- 
ity, and the corruption of morals. Mankind look upon 
cities enriched by a commerce like that of Tyre (and 
it is the same with private persons) as happier than 
any other ; as worthy of envy, and as fit (from their in- 
dustry, labor, and the success of their application and 
conduct) to be proposed as patterns, for the rest to 
copy after : but God, on the contrary, exhibits them 
to us under the shameful image of a woman lost to all 
sense of virtue : whose only view is to seduce and 
corrupt youth ; who only soothes the passions and 
flatters the senses ; who abhors modesty and every sen- 
timent of honor ; and who, banishing from her coun- 
tenance every indication of shame, glories in her ig- 
nominy. We are not to infer from hence, that traffic 
is sinful in itself; but we would separate from the es- 
sential foundation of trade, which is just and lawful 
when rightly used, the passions of men which inter- 
mix with, and by that means pervert the order and 
end of it. Tyre, converted to Christianity, teaches 
merchants in what manner they are to carry on their 
traffic, and the uses to which they ought to apply their 
profits. 

SECT. VII. Darius writes a second letter to Alexander 
Journey of the latter to Jerusalem. The honor which he pays 
to Jaddus the high-priest. He is shown those prophecies of 
Daniel wh ch relate to himself. The king grants great privi- 
leges to the Jews, but refuses them to the Samaritans. He 
besieges and takes Gaza, eniers Egypt, and subdues that 
country. He there lays the foundations of Alexandria, then 
goes into Libya, where he visits the temple of Jupiter Am- 
nion, and causes himself to be declared the son of that god. 
His return into Egypt, 

Whilst Alexander was carrying on the siege of 
Tyre,' he had received a second letter from Darius, 
who at last gave him the title of king. " He offered 
him 10,000 talents (about 1,500,000/.) as a ransom 
for the captive princesses, and his daughter Statira in 
marriage, with all the country be had conquered as 
far as the Euphrates. Darius hinted to him the in- 
constancy of fortune ; and described, in the most 
pompous terms, the numberless troops who were still 
under his command. Could he ( Alexander) think 
that it was very easy to cross the Euphrates, the Ti- 
gris, the A raxes, and the Hydaspes, which were as so 
many bulwarks to the Persian empire? That he 
should not be always shut up between rocks and de- 
files: that they ought both to appear in an open 
plain, and that then Alexander would be ashamed to 
come before him with only a handful of men.*' The 
king thereupon summoned a council, in which Par- 
memo was of opinion, that he ought to accept of those 
offers, declaring he himself would agree to them, were 

/Isa. ver. 16. 
g Plut in Alex. p. 681. Quint Curt/ 1. lv. c. A. Arrlan. 1. il. 
p. 101. 



he Alexander. " And so would I," replied Alexan- 
der, " were I Parmenio." He therefore returned the 
following answer ; " That be did not want the money 
Darius offered him ; that it did not become Darius 
to offer a thing he no longer possessed, or to pretend 
to share what be had entirely lost ; that in case he 
was the only person who did not know which of them 
was superior, a battle would soon determine it ; that 
he should not think to intimidate with rivers, a man 
who had crossed so many seas: that to whatsoever 
place he might find it proper to retire, Alexander 
would not fail to find him out" Darius, upon re- 
ceiving this answer, lost all hopes of an accommodation, 
and prepared again for war. 

From Tyre,* Alexander marched to Jerusalem, 
firmly resolving to show it no more favor than he had 
done the former city : and for this reason. The Ty- 
nans were so much employed in trade, that they quite 
neglected husbandry, and brought most of tbrir corn 
and other provisions from the countries in their neigh- 
bourhood. Galilee,' Samaria, and Judea, furnished 
them with the greatest quantities. At the time that 
Alexander laid siege to their city, be himself was 
obliged to send for provisions from those countries -. 
he therefore sent commissaries to summon the inha- 
bitants to submit, and furnish his army with whatever 
they might want. The Jews, however, desired to be 
excused, alleging, that they had taken an oath of fide- 
lity to Darius ; and persisted in answering that they 
would never acknowledge any other sovereign as long 
as he was living : a rare example of fidelity, and wor- 
thy of the only people who in that age acknowledged 
the true God ! The Samaritans, however, did not imi- 
tate them in this particular ; for they submitted with 
cheerfulness to Alexander, and even sent him 8000 
men to serve at the siege of Tyre, and in other places. 
For the better understanding of what follows, it may 
be necessary for us to present the reader, in fi?w 
words, with the state of the Samaritans at that time, 
and the cause of the strong antipathy which existed 
between them and the Jews. 

I observed, elsewhere,* that the Samaritans did not 
descend from the Israelites, but were a colony of ido- 
laters, taken from the countries on the other side of 
the Euphrates, whom Esarhaddon, king of the Assy- 
rians, had sent to inhabit the cities of Samaria, after 
the ruin of the kingdom of the ten tribes These 
people, who were called Cuthai, blended the worship 
of the God of Israel with that of their idols : and on 
all occasions discovered an emnity to the Jews. This 
hatred was much stronger after the return of the Jews 
from the Babylonish captivity, before and after the 
restoration of the temple. 

Notwithstanding the reformation which the holy 
roan Nehemiah had wrought in Jerusalem with re- 
gard to the marrying of strange or foreign women, 
the evil bad spread so far, that the high-priest's house, 
which ought to have been pure more than any other 
from these criminal mixtures, was itself polluted with 
them. One of the sons of Jehoiada the bigb-priest, 1 
whom Josephus calls Manasseb, bad married the 
daughter of Sanballat the Horonite ; and many more 
had followed his example. But Nehemiah, zealous 
for the law of God which was so shamefully violated, 
commanded, without exception, all who had married 
strange women, either to put them away immediately, 
or to depart the country. Manasseb chose to go into 

A Joseph. Antiq. L, xl. e. 8. i Acts xll. SO. 
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banishment rather than separate himself from his 
•rife," and accordingly withdrew to Samaria, whither 
be was followed by great numbers as obstinate in re- 
bellion as himself; he there settled them under the 
protection of Sanballat, his father-in-law, who was 
governor of that country. 

The latter obtained of Darius Nothus (whom pro- 
bably the war which broke out between Egypt and 
Persia had brought into Phoenicia,) leave to build on 
mount Gerixim, near Samaria, a temple like that of 
Jerusalem, and to appoint Menasseh, his son-in-law, 
priest thereof. From that time, Samaria became the 
asylum of all the malcontents of J odea. And it was 
this which raised the hatred of the Jews again- 1 the 
Samaritans to its greatest height, when they saw that 
the latter, notwithstanding the express prohibition of 
the law, which fixed the solemn worship of the God 
of Israel in the city of Jerusalem, had nevertheless 
raised altar against altar, and temple against temple, 
and afforded a refuge to all who fled from Jerusalem, 
to screen themselves from the punishment which 
would hare been inflicted on them for violating the 
law. 

Such was the state of Judea, when Alexander laid 
siege to Tyre. The Samaritans, as we before observed, 
sent him a considerable body of troops ; whereas the 
Jews thought they could not submit to him, as long 
as Darius, to whom they had taken an oath of allegi- 
ance, should be alive. 

Alexander, being little used to such an answer, 
particularly after he had obtained so many victories, 
and thinking that all things ought to bow before him, 
resolved, the instant be had conquered Tyre, to march 
against the Jews, and punish their disobedience as 
rigorously as he had punished that of the Tyrians. 

In this imminent danger, Jaddus, the high-priest, 
who governed under the Persians, seeing himself ex- 
posed, with all the inhabitants, to the wrath of the 
conqueror, had recourse to the protection of the 
Almighty, gave orders that public prayers should be 
made to implore his assistance, and offered sacrifices. 
The night after, God appeared to him in a dream, and 
bid him " To cause flowers to be scattered up and down 
the city ; to set open all the gates, and go clothed in 
bis pontifical robes, with all the priests, dressed also 
in their vestments, and all the rest clothed in white, 
to meet Alexander, and not to fear any evil from that 
kins;, inasmuch as be would protect them.'* This 
demand was punctually obeyed ; and accordingly this 
august procession, the very day after, marched out of 
the city to an eminence called Sapha* whence there 
was a view of all the plain, as well as of the temple 
and city of Jerusalem. Here the whole procession 
waited the arrival of Alexander. 

The Syrians of Phoenicia, who were in his army, 
were persuaded that the wrath of this prince was so 
great, that he would certainly punish the high* priest 
in an exemplary manner, and destroy that city in the 
same manner as he had done Tyre ; and flushed with 
joy on that account, they waited in expectation of 
glutting their eyes with the calamities of a people to 
whom they bore a mortal hatred. As soon as the Jews 
heard of the king's approach, they set out to meet 
htm with all the pomp before described. Alexander 
was struck at the tight of the high- priest, he advanced 
towards him with an air of the most profound respect ; 
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bowed his body, adored the august name upon his front, 
and saluted him who wore it with a religious venera- 
tion. Then the Jews surrounding Alexander, raised 
their voices to wish him every kind of prosperity. All 
the spectators were seised with inexpressible surprise ; 
they could scarce believe their eyes, and did not know 
how to account for a sight so contrary to their expec- 
tation, and so very improbable. 

Parmenio, who could not yet recover from his 
astonishment, asked the king how it came to pass that 
he, who was adored by every one, adored the high- 
priest of the Jews. " I do not, 1 * replied Alexander, 
"adore the high-priest, but the God whose minister 
he is ; for whilst I was at Dium in Macedonia, (my 
mind wholly fixed on the great design of the Persian 
war,) as I was revolving by what means I should 
conquer Asia, this very man, dressed in the same robes, 
appeared to me in a dream ; exhorted me to banish 
every fear, bid me cross the Hellespont boldly ; and 
assured me that his God would march at the head of 
my army, and give me the victory over that of the 
Persians." Alexander added, that tbe instant he saw 
this priest, he knew him by his habit, his stature, his 
air, and his face, to be the same person whom he had 
seen at Dium ; that he was firmly persuaded, it was 
by the command, and under the immediate conduct 
of Heaven, that he had undertaken this war ; that he 
was sure he should overcome Darius hereafter, and 
destroy the empire of the Persians ; and that this was 
the reason why be adored this God in the person of 
his priest. Alexander, after having thus answered 
Parmenio, embraced the high-priest, and all his 
brethren ; then walking in the midst of them, he ar- 
rived at Jerusalem, where lie offered sacrifices to God, 
in the temple, after the manner prescribed to him by 
the high-priest. 

The high-priest, afterwards showed him those pas- 
sages in the prophecy of Daniel, which are spoken of 
that monarch. I shall here give an abstract of them, 
which will plainly show how the most distant events 
are present to the Almighty. 

God declares by the prophet Daniel,* that grandeur, 
empire, and glory are bis ; that he bestows them on 
whomsoever he pleases, and withdraws them in like 
manner, to punish the abuse of them; that his wisdom 
and power solely determine the course of events in all 
ages ; that he changes, according to his will, the whole 
nice of human affairs ; l that he sets up new kingdoms, 
overthrows the ancient ones, and effaces even the very 
footsteps of them, with the same ease as the wind 
carries off the smallest chaff from the threshing floor. 

God's design, in subjecting states to such astonish- 
ing revolutions," 1 is to teach men, that they are in his 
presence as nothing ; that he alone is the Most High, 
the eternal King, the sovereign Arbiter, who doth 
whatsoever he will with supreme power, both in hea- 
ven and earth. For the putting this design in exe- 
cution," the prophet sees an august council, in which 
the angels who are appointed as inspectors and guard- 
ians of governments and kings, inquire into the use 
which they make of the authority that Heaven in- 
trusted them with, as his ministers ; and when tbey 
abuse it, these spirits, zealous for tbe glory of their 
sovereign, beseech God to punish their injustice and 
ingratitude : and to humble their pride, by casting 

o Dan. II. 10, SI, 37. 
* Dan. ii. 35. m Ibid i v. 33, 34-36. a Ibid ver. 1 7. 
o It was at the desire of these angels, that Nebuehadnessar 
was driven from the society of men to herd with wild beasts. 
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them from the throne, and causing the most abject 
among mankind to ascend it in their stead. 

God/ to make these important truths still more 
sensible, shows Daniel four dreadful beasts who rise 
from a vast sea, in which the winds combat together 
with fury ; and under these symbols, he represents to 
the prophet the origin, the characteristic, and fall of 
the four great empires, which are to govern the whole 
world successively. A dreadful, but too real image 1 
For empires rise out of tumult and confusion ; they 
subsist by blood and slaughter ; they exercise their 
power with violence and cruelty ; they think it glori- 
ous to carry terror and desolation into all places ; but 
yet in spite of their utmost efforts, they are subject to 
continual vicissitudes and unforeseen reverses of for- 
tune. 

The prophet then relates more particular the cha- 
racter of each of these empires. f After having repre- 
sented the empire of the Babylonians, under the image 
of a lioness, and that of the Medes and Persians under 
the form of a bear greedy of prey, he draws the picture 
of the Grecian monarchy, by presenting us with some 
of its most striking features. Under the image of a 
spotted leopard, with four* beads and four wings, he 
depicts Alexander, in whom good and.bad qualities 
were intermixed ; rash and impetuous in his resolu- 
tions, rapid in his conquests : flying with the swiftness 
of a bird of prey, rather than marching, with the 
weight of an army laden with the whole equipage of 
war; supported by the valor and capacity of his 
generals, four of whom, after having assisted him in 
conquering his empire, divide it among themselves. 

To this picture the prophet adds elsewhere new 
touches.' He enumerates the order of the succession 
of the kings of Persia ; he declares, in precise terms, 
that after the first three kings, viz. Cyrus, Cambyses, 
and Darius, a fourth monarch will arise, who is 
Xerxes ; and that he will exceed all his prececessors 
in power and in riches ; that this prince, puffed up 
with the idem of his own grandeur, which shall have 
risen to its highest pitch, will assemble all the people 
in his boundless dominions, and lead them to the con- 
quest of Greece. But as the prophet takes notice 
only of the march of this multitude, and does not tell 
us what success they met with, he thereby gives us 
pretty clearly to understand, that Xerxes, an effemi- 
nate, injudicious, and fearful prince, will not have the 
least success in any of his vast projects. 

On the contrary, from among these very Greeks,' 
attacked unsuccessfully by the Persians, there will 
arise a king very different from Xerxes ; and this is 
Alexander the Great He shall be a bold, valiant 
monarch ; be shall succeed in all his enterprises ; be 
shall extend his dominion far and wide, and shall es- 
tablish an irresistible power on the ruins of the van- 
quished nations : but at a time when he shall 
imagine himself to be most firmly seated upoo his 
throne, he shall lose his life, with the regal dignity, 
and not leave any posterity to succeed him in it. 
This new monarchy, losing on a sudden the splendor 
and power for which it was so renowned under Alex- 
ander, shall divide itself towards the four winds of 
heaven. From its ruins there shall arise not only the 
four great kingdoms of Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, 
and Macedon, but also several other foreigners, or 
barbarians, shall usurp its provinces, and form king- 
doms out of these. 
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At length,' in the eighth chapter, the prophet com- 
pletes the description in still stronger colors, of the 
character, the battles, the series of successes, the rise 
and fall of these two rival empires. By the image he 
gives of a powerful ram, having two horns of an une- 
qual length, he declares that the first of these empires 
shall be composed of Persians and Medes; that its 
sttength shall consist in the union of these two na- 
tions ; that the Persians shall nevertheless exceed the 
Medes in authority ; that they shall have a series of 
conquests, without meeting with any opposition ; that 
they shall first extend tbem towards the west, by sub- 
duing the Lydians, the provinces of Asia Minor and 
Thrace ; that they shall afterwards turn their arms 
towards the north, in order to subdue part of Seythia, 
and the nations bordering on the Caspian sea ; that 
at length they shall endeavor to enlarge their domi- 
nions towards the south, by subjecting Egypt and 
Arabia, but that they shall not invade the nations of 
the east 

The monarchy of the Greeks is afterwards exhibited 
to Daniel, under the symbol of a he-goat of a pro- 
digious size : be perceives that the Macedonian army 
will march from the west, in order to invade the em- 
pire of the Persians ; that it will be headed by a 
warrior famous for his power and glory ; that it will 
make immense marches, in quest of the enemy, even 
into the very heart of his dominions ; that it will ad- 
vance towards the enemy with such rapidity, as to 
seem not to touch the ground ; that it will give this 
empire its mortal wound ; entirely subvert it by re- 
peated victories, and destroy the double power of the 
Persians and Medes ; during which not one monarch, 
whether its ally or neighbor, shall give it the least 
succor. 

But as soon as this monarchy shall .have risen to 
its greatest height, Alexander, who formed its greatest 
strength, shall be snatched from it ; and then there 
will arise, towards the four parts of the world, four 
Grecian monarchies, which, though vastly inferior to 
that of Alexander, will, however, be very considerable. 

Can any thing be more wonderful, more divine, than 
a series of prophecies, all of them so clear, so exact, 
and so circumstantial ; prophecies which go so far as 
to point out, that a prince should die without leaving 
a single successor from among his own family, and 
that four of his generals will divide his empire between 
them ? But we must peruse these prophecies in the 
Scriptures themselves. The Vulgate agrees pretty 
nearly with the Hebrew, except in a few places, which 
I shall translate agreeably to the original text.* 

" In the third year of the reign of king Belshazsar, 1 * 
a vision appeared unto me, even unto me Daniel, 
after that which appeared unto me at the first And 
I saw in a vision, (and it came to pass, when 1 saw, 
that I was at Shushan in the palace, which is in the 
province of Elam, ) and I saw in a vision, and I was 
by the river of Ulai. Then I lifted up mine eye*, 
and saw, and behold there stood before the river a 
ram, which had two horns ; and the two horns were 
high ; but one was higher than the other, and the 
higher came up last. I saw the ram pushing westward, 
and northward, and southward ; so that no beast might 
stand before him, neither was there any that could 
deliver out of his hand ; but be did according to his 
will, and became great. And as I was considering, 

t Ibid viil,] 
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behold an he-goat came from the west, on the face of 
the whole earth, end touched not the ground : and the 
goat bed a notable horn between his eyes. And he 
came to the ram that bad two horns, which I had seen 
standing before the river, and ran unto him in the 
fury of his power. And I saw him come close unto 
the ram, and he was moved with choler against him, 
and smote the ram, and brake bis two horns : and there 
was no power in the ram to stand before him, but he 
cast him down to the ground, and stamped upon him ; 
and there was none that could deliver the ram out of 
bis hand. Therefore the he-goat waxed very great : 
and when he was strong, the great horn was broken ; 
and for it came up four notable ones towards the four 
winck of heaven.' 1 

A great number of very important reflections might 
be made on the prophecies I have now repeated ; but 
these I shall leave to the reader's understanding and 
religion, and will make but one remark ; on which, 
however, I shall not expatiate so much as the subject 
might deserve. 

The Almighty presides in general over all events 
which happens in the world ; and rules with absolute 
sway the fate of all men in particular, of all cities, and 
of all empires ; but he conceals the operations of his 
wisdom, and the wonciers of his providence, beneath 
the veil of natural causes and ordinary events. In all 
that profane history exhibits to us, whether sieges, or 
the capture of cities ; battles won or lost, empires es- 
tablished or overthrown ; there appears nothing but 
what is human and natural ; God seems to have no 
concern in these things, and we should be tempted 
to believe that he abandons men entirely to their views, 
their talents, and their passions ; if we, perhaps, ex- 
cept the Jewish nation, whom he considered as his 
own peculiar people, and as his own heritage. 

To prevent our felling into a temptation so repug- 
nant to religion and even reason itself, God occasionally 
breaks silence, disperses the clouds which hide him, and 
condescends to discover to us the secret springs of his 
providence, by causing bis prophets to foretell, long 
before the event, the late he has prepared for the dif- 
ferent nations of the earth. He reveals to Daniel the 
order, the succession, and the different characteristics 
of the four great empires to which he has determined 
to subject all the nations of the universe, viz. that of 
the Babylonians, of the Persians and Medes, of the 
Greeks, and lastly that of the Romans. 

It is with the same view that be dwells very forcibly 
on the two most famous conquerors that ever existed : 
1 mean Cyrus and Alexander, the one the founder, 
the other the destroyer, of the powerful empire of 
Persia. He causes the former to be called by his 
name two hundred years before his birth ; foretells, 
by the mouth of Isaiah, his victories ; and particularizes 
the several circumstances of the taking of Babylon, 
the like of which had never been seen before. On 
this occasion, be points out Alexander, by the mouth 
of Daniel, and ascribes such qualities and characteristics 
as can agree with none but him, and which denote 
him as plainly as if be bad called him by his name. 

These passages of Scripture, in which God explains 
himself clearly, should be considered as very precious, 
and serve as so many keys to open to our understand- 
ing the secret methods by which he governs the world. 
These bright rays of light should enable a rational 
and religious man to see every thing else clearly ; and 
make him conclude, from what is said of the four great 
empires of Cyrus and t Alexander, of Babylon and 



Tyre, that we ought to acknowledge and admire, in 
the several events of profane history, God's perpetual 
care and regard for all men and all states, whose des- 
tiny depends entirely on his wisdom, his power, and 
his pleasure. 

We may easily figure to ourselves the great joy and 
admiration with which Alexander was filled, upon 
hearing such clear, such circumstantial, and advanta- 
geous promises. Before he left Jerusalem, he assem- 
bled the Jews, and bid them ask any favor whatsoever. 
They answered, that their request was, to be allowed 
to live according to the laws of their fathers, and to 
be exempt, every seventh year, from their usual tri- 
bute ; and for this reason, because they were forbidden 
by their laws, in that year, to sow their fields, and 
consequently could have no harvest. Alexander 
granted their request ; and, upon the high priest's 
beseeching him to suffer the Jews, who were resident 
in Babylonia and Media, to live likewise agreeably 
to their own laws, he also indulged them in this par- 
ticular with the utmost humanity ; and said farther, 
that in case any of them were willing to serve under 
his standards, he would give them leave to follow their 
own way of worship, and to observe their peculiar 
customs ; upon which offer great numbers enlisted 
themselves. 

He bad scarce left Jerusalem, when the Samaritans 
waited upon him with great pomp and ceremony, 
humbly entreating him to do them also the honor to 
visit their temple. As they had submitted volunta- 
rily to Alexander, and sent him succors, they imagined 
that they deserved his favor much more than the Jews ; 
and flattered themselves that they should obtain the 
same, and even much greater indulgence. It was in this 
view they made this pompous procession, in order to 
invite Alexander to their city ; and the 8000 men they 
bad sent to serve under him, joined in the request made 
by their countrymen. Alexander thanked them cour- 
teously, but said that he was obliged to march into 
Egypt, and therefore had no time to lose ; however, 
that he would visit their city at his return, in case he 
had opportunity. They then besought him to exempt 
them from paying tribute every seventh year; upon 
which Alexander asked them, whether they were 
Jews? They made an ambiguous answer, which the 
king not having time to examine, suspended this mat- 
ter also till his return, and immediately continued his 
march towards Gaza. 

Upon his arrival before that city,* he found it pro- 
vided with a strong garrison, commanded by Betis, 
one of Darius's eunuchs. This governor, who was a brave 
man, and very faithful to his sovereign, defended it 
with great vigor against Alexander. As this was the 
only inlet or pass into Egypt, it was absolutely neces- 
sary for him to conquer it, and therefore he was 
obliged to besiege it But although every art of 
war was employed, notwithstanding his soldiers 
fought with the utmost intrepidity, he wss however 
forced to lie two months before it Exasperated at 
its holding out so long, and his receiving two wounds, 
he was resolved to treat the governor, the inhabitants, 
and soldiers, with a barbarity absolutely inexcusable ; 
for he cut 10,000 men to pieces, and sold all the rest, 
with their wives and children for slaves. When Betis, 
who had been taken prisoner in the last assault, was 
brought before him covered with honorable wounds, 
instead of using him kindly, as his valor and fidelity 

* Diod. 1. xvii. p. 526. Arris*, 1. ii. p. 101—108. Quint. 
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justly merited, this young monarch, who at other timei 
esteemed bravery even in an enemy, fired on this oc- 
casion with an insolent joy, spoke to him : " Betis, 
thou shalt not die the death thou desiredst. Frepare 
therefore to suffer all those torments which vengeance 
can invent." Betis, looking upon the king with not 
only a firm, but a haughty air, did not make the least 
reply to his menaces ; upon which the king, more 
enraged by this disdainful silence—" Observe," said he, 
" I beseech you, that dumb arrogance. Has he bended 
the knee ? Has he spoke so much as one submissive 
word ? But I will conquer this obstinate silence, and 
will force groans from him, if I can draw nothing else. " 
At last Alexander's anger rose to fury;' his conduct 
now beginning to change with his fortune : he or- 
dered a hole to be made through his heels, when, a 
rope being put through them, and tied to a chariot, 
he caused Betis to be dragged round the city till be 
died. He boasted his having imitated, on this occa- 
sion, Achilles, from whom he was descended ; who, 
as Homer relates, caused the dead body of Hector to 
be dragged in the same manner round the walls of 
Troy; - as if a man ought ever to pride himself on 
having imitated a bad example. Both were very 
barbarous ; but Alexander was much more so in caus- 
ing Betis to be dragged' alive ; and for no other rea- 
son, but because he bad served bis sovereign with 
bravery and fidelity, by defending a city with which 
he had intrusted him ; a fidelity, that ought to have 
been admired, and even rewarded by an enemy, rather 
than punished in so cruel a manner. 

He sent the greatest part of the plunder he found 
in Oasa to his mother Olympias, to Cleopatra his sis- 
ter, and to his friends. He also presented Leonidas, 
his preceptor, with 600 quintals of frankincense, and 
100 quintals of myrrh ; calling to mind a caution Leon- 
idas had given him when but a child, and which 
seemed, even at that time, to presage the conquests 
this monarch bad lately achieved. For Leonidas, 
observing Alexander taking up whole handfuls of in- 
cense at a sacrifice, and throwing it into the fire, said to 
him ; "Alexander, when you shall nave conquered the 
country which produces these spices, you then may be 
as profuse of incense as you please, but, till that day 
comes, be sparing of what you have." The monarch 
therefore writ to Leonidas as follows : " I send you a 
large quantity of incense and myrrh, in order that 
you may no longer be so reserved and sparing in your 
sacrifices to the gods." 

As soon as Alexander had ended the siege of Gaza, c 

be left a garrison there, and turned the 

A. M. MW. wno i e power of his arms towards Egypt. 
am. j. c. isi. ^ Mven days , march be arfife( j ^^ 

Pelusium, whither a great number of Egyptians had 
assembled, with all imaginable diligence, to recognise 
him for their sovereign, and make their submission. 

The hatred these people bore to the Persians was 
so great, that it was of little consequence to them who 
should be their king, provided they could but meet 
with an avenger who would rescue them from the in- 
solence and indignity with which themselves and their 
religion were treated. For, bow false soever a reli- 
gion may be, (and it is scarce possible to imagine one 

y Iram delude vertit In reblem, Jam torn peiegtlnot rltus 
nova subeonte fortune.— Quint. Curt. 
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more absurd than that of thelEgyptians,) so long as 
it continues to be the established religion, the people 
will not suffer it to be insulted ; nothing affecting 
their minds so strongly, nor inflaming them to a 
greater degree. Ochus had caused their god Apia to 
be murdered, in a manner highly offensive to them- 
selves and their religion ; and the Persians, to whom 
he bad left the government, continued in like manner 
to ridicule that Deity. Thus several circumstances 
had rendered the Persians so odious, that, upon 
Amyntss's coming a little before with a handful of 
men, he found them prepared to join and assist him in 
expelling the Persians. 

This Amyntas had deserted from Alexander, and 
entered into the service of Darius. He had com- 
manded the Grecian forces at the battle of Issus ; and 
having escaped into Syria, by the way of Tripoli, with 
4000 men, he had there seised upon as many vessels 
as he wanted, burnt the rest, and immediately set sail 
towards the island of Cyprus, and afterwards toward* 
Pelusium, which he took by surprise, upon feigning 
that he had a commission from Darius, appointing 
him governor of Egypt, in the room of Sabaces, killed ( 
in the battle of Issus. As soon as he found himself ' 
possessed of this important city, he threw off the 
mask, and made public pretensions to the crown of 
Egypt ; declaring, that the motive of his coming was 
to expel the Persians. Upon this a multitude of 
Egyptians, who wished for nothing so earnestly as to 
free themselves from these insupportable tyrants, went 
over to him. He then marched directly for Mem- ( 
phis, the capital of the kingdom ; when, coming to a | 
battle, he defeated the Persians, and shut them up in 
the city. But, after be had gained this victory, hav- 
ing neglected to keep his soldiers together, they 
straggled up and down in search of plunder ; which 
the enemy seeing, sallied out upon such as remained, 
and cut them to pieces, with Amyntas their leader. 

This event, so far from lessening the aversion the 
Egyptians had for the Persians, increased it still more ; 
so that the moment Alexander appeared upon the 
frontiers, the people, who were all disposed to receive 
that monarch, ran in crowds to submit to him. His 
arrival, at the head of a powerful army, presented 
them with a secure protection, which Amyntas could 
not afford them ; and, from this consideration, they all 
declared openly in his favor. Mansus, who com- 
manded in Memphis, finding it would be to no pur- 
pose for him to resist so great a force, and that Darius, 
his sovereign, was not in a condition to succor him, 
set open the gates of the city to the conqueror, and 
gave up 800 talents, about 120,000/. and all the king's 
furniture. Thus Alexander possessed himself of all 
Egypt without meeting the least opposition. 

At Memphis he formed a design of visiting the 
temple of Jupiter- A mmon. This temple 4 was situ- 
ated in the midst of the sandy deserts of Libya, and 
twelve days' journey from Memphis. Ham, the son 
of Noah, first peopled Egypt and Lybia, after the 
flood ; and when idolatry began to gain ground in the 
world some time after, be was the chief deity of these 
two countries, in which his descendants had continued. 
A temple was built to his honor in the midst of these 
deserts, upon a spot of pretty good ground, about two 
leagues broad,* which formed a kind of island in a sea 
of sand. It is be whom the Greeks call Jupiter, and 
the Egyptians Amnion. In p r oc e ss of time these two 
names were joined, and he was called Jupiter- Ammon. 



d PUn. lib. ▼. e. 9. 



* Forty furlongs. 
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The motive of this journey, which wu equally rash 
and dangerous, wu owing to a ridiculous vanity. 
Alexander having read in Homer, and other fabulous 
authors of antiquity, that most of their heroes were 
r e pr esen ted as sons of some deity ; and, as be himself 
was desirous of passing for a hero, he was determined 
to have some god for his father. Accordingly, he fixed 
upon Jupiter Amnion for this purpose, and began by 
bribing the priests, and teaching them the part they 
were to act. 

It would have been to no purpose had any one en- 
deavored to divert him from a design which was great 
in no other circumstance than the pride and ex- 
travagance that gave birth to it. Puffed up with his 
victories, he had already begun to assume, as Plutarch 
observes, that character of tenaciousness and inflexi- 
bility which will do nothing but command ; which 
cannot suffer advice, and much less bear opposition ; 
which knows neither obstacles nor dangers ; which 
makes the beautiful to consist in impossibility ; in a 
word, which fancies itself able to overcome, not only 
enemies, but time, place, and the whole order of na- 
ture ; the usual effect of a long series of prosperity, 
which subdues the strongest, and makes them at length 
forget that they are men. We ourselves have seen a 
famous conqueror/ who prided himself upon treading 
in the steps of Alexander, carry farther than he had 
ever done this kind of savage heroism ; and lay it 
down as a maxim to himself, never to recede from his 
resolution. 

Alexander therefore sets out ; and going down the 
river from Memphis till he came to the 
sea, be coasts along it ; and, after having 
passed Canopus, he observes, opposite 
to the island of Pharos, a spot, which seemed to him 
very well situated for the building of a city. He 
himself drew the plan of it, and marked out the seve- 
ral places where the temple and public squares were 
to be erected. For the building it, he employed Dino- 
crates the architect, who bad acquired great reputation 
by his rebuilding, at Epbesus, the temple of Diana, 
which Herostratus had burnt. This city he called 
after his own name Alexandria, and it afterwards rose 
to be the capital of the kingdom. As its harbor, 
which was very commodious, had the Mediterranean 
on one side, and the Nile and the Red Sea in its 
neighborhood, it drew all the traffic of the east and 
west ; and thereby became in a very little time, one 
of the most flourishing cities in the universe. 

Alexander bad a journey to go of 1600 stadia, or 
fourscore French leagues, to the temple of Jupiter* 
and most of the way was through sandy 
The soldiers were patient enough for the 
first two days' march, before they arrived in the ex- 
tensive dreadful solitudes ; but as soon as they found 
themselves in vast plains, covered with sands of a pro- 
digious depth, they were seized with terror. Sur- 
rounded, as with a see, they gazed round as far as 
their sight could extend, to discover, if possible, some 
place that was inhabited ; but all in vain, for they 
could not perceive so much as a single tree, nor the 
least footsteps of any land that had been cultivated. 
To increase their calamity, the water, that they had 
brought in goat-skins, upon camels, now railed ; and 
there was not so much as a single drop in all that sandy 
desert* They therefore were reduced to the sad con- 

/For Uus reason the city of EgwpL, which taeSoripture* (see 
Jemn. xlvi.25. £xek. xxxjft. Nahomiil. 8) callrfo-J •>■»«, 
(14* eU§ of Ham or of Ammo*,) is called by the Greek* ttteity 
of JmpiUr. * Charles XIL king of Sweden. 



dition of dying almost with thirst ; not to mention 
the danger tbey were in of being buried under moun- 
tains of sand, that are sometimes raised by the winds. 
Every thing was by this time scorched to so violent 
a degree, and the air became so hot, that the men 
could scarcely breathe ; when, on a sudden, whether 
by chance, say the historians, or the immediate in- 
dulgence of Heaven, the sky was so completely over- 
spread with thick clouds, that they hid the sun, which 
was a great relief to the army ; though they were still 
in want of water. But the storm having discharged 
itself in a violent rain, every soldier got as much as 
he wanted ; and some were so parched with thirst, 
that they stood with their mouths open, and eatched 
the rain as it fell. The judicious reader knows what 
judgment he is to form of these marvellous incidents, 
with which historians have thought proper to embellish 
this relation. 

They were several days in crossing these deserts ; 
and upon their arriving near the place where the oracle 
stood, they perceived a great number of ravens flying 
before the most advanced standard. These ravens, 
sometimes flew to the ground when the army marched 
slowly : and, at other times, advanced forward, as if 
it were to serve them as guides, till they at last came 
to the temple of the god. A very surprising circum- 
stance is, that although this oraele be situated in the 
midst of an almost boundless solitude, it nevertheless 
is surrounded with a grove, so very shady, that the 
sunbeams can scarcely pierce it ; not to mention that 
this grove is watered with several springs of fresh 
water, which preserve it in perpetual verdure. It is 
related, that near this grove there is another, in the 
midst of which is a fountain, called the " water," or 
" fountain of the sun." At day-break it is lukewarm, 
at noon cold ; but in the evening it grows warmer, 
by degrees, and at midnight is boiling hot ; after this, 
as day approaches, it decreases in heat, and continues 
this vicissitude for ever. 

The god, who is worshipped in this temple, is not 
represented under the form which painters and sculp- 
tors generally give to gods ; for he is made of eme- 
ralds, and other precious stones, snd from the head to 
the navel resembles a ram.* The king being come 
into the temple, the senior priest declared him to be 
the son of Jupiter ; and assured him, that the god 
himself bestowed this name upon him. Alexander 
accepted it with joy, and acknowledged Jupiter as his 
Father. He afterward asked the priest, whether his 
father Jupiter had not allotted him the empire of the 
whole world? To which the priest, who was as much 
a flatterer as the king was vain-glorious, answered, 
that he should be monarch of the universe. At last 
he inquired, whether all his father's murderers bad 
been punished ; but the priest replied, that be blas- 
phemed ; that his fsther was immortal . but with re- 
gard to the murderers of Philip, they had all been ex- 
tirpated ; adding, that he should be invincible, and 
afterwards take his seat among the deities. Having 
ended his sacrifice, be offered magnificent presents to 
the god, and did not forget the priests who had served 
his purpose so well. 

Decorated with the splendid title of the son of Ju- 
piter, and fancying himself raised above the human 
species, he returned from his journey as from a tri- 
umph. From that time, in all his letters, his orders, 
and de cr e es, he always assumed this title : Alexander 

a This passage hi Quintal Curtius Is pretty difficult, sod is 
variously explained by interpreters. 
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King, Son of Jupiter- Ammo* : * in answer to which, 
Olympus, his mother, one day made a very witty 
remonstrance in few words, by desiring him not to 
engage in any quarrels with Juno. 

Whilst Alexander was indulging himself in these 
chimeras, and tasting the great pleasure bis vanity 
made him conceive from this pompous title, every one 
derided him in secret ; and some, who had not yet 
put on the yoke of abject Battery, ventured to reproach 
him on that account ; 'but they paid very dear for 
that liberty as the sequel will show. Not satisfied 
with endeavoring to pass for the son of a god, and of 
being himself persuaded, if indeed this were possible, 
that he really was such, he would also pass for a god 
himself; till at last, Providence having brought to 
pass through him the events of which he was chosen 
to be the instrument, brought him to his end, and 
thereby levelled him with the rest of mortals. 

Alexander, upon his return from the temple of 
Jupiter- Ammon, being arrived at the Pabu Mareotu, 
which was not far from the island of Pharos, made a 
visit to his new city, the building of which was already 
for advanced. He took the best method possible to 
people it : inviting thither persons from all quarters, 
to whom he offered the most advantageous conditions. 
He drew to it,* among others, a considerable number 
of Jews, by allowing them very great privileges ; for 
be not only left them the free exercise of their religion 
and laws, but put them on the same foot in every re- 
spect with the Macedonians whom he settled there. 
From thence he went to Memphis, where he spent the 
winter. 

Varro observes, that at the time this king built 
Alexandria, the use of papyrus (for writing) was found 
in Egypt 

During Alexander's stay in Memphis, 1 he settled 
the affairs of Egypt, suffering none but Macedonians 
to command the troops, He divided the country into 
districts, over each of which he appointed a lieute- 
nant, who received orders from himself only ; not think- 
ing it safe to intrust the general command of all the 
troops to one single person, in so large and populous 
a country. With regard to the civil government, he 
invested one Doloaspes, an Egyptian, with the whole 
power of it ; for being desirous that Egypt should 
be governed by its ancient laws and customs, he was 
of opinion that a native of Egypt, to whom they must 
be familiar, was fitter for that office than any foreigner 
whatsoever. 

To hasten the building of this new city, he ap- 
pointed Cleomenes inspector over it : with orders 
for him to levy the tribute which Arabia was to pay. 
But this Cleomenes was a very wicked wretch, who 
abused his authority, and oppressed the people with 
the utmost barbarity. 

8ECT. VII I. Alexander, after his return from Egypt, resolves 
to go in pursuit of Darius. At his setting out he hears of the 
death of that monarch's queen. He causes to be paid her the 
honors whieh were due to her rank. He passes the Euphrates 
and Tigris, and comes up with Darius. The Jamous battle of 
Arbela. 

Alexander having settled the affairs of Egypt," set 
out from thence in the spring, to march into the East 
against Darius. In his way through Palestine, he 

I Varro spud A. Gell. 1. xlii. c. 4. 

k Joseph, contra Appion. 

I Anlan, 1. ill. p. 108—110. Q. Curt. 1. iv. e. 8. 

m Dtod. 1. xvll. p. 530—536. Arrian, 1. iiL p. 111—127. 

Plutarch In Alex. p. 681— 685. Q. Curt. L iv. e. 0— 16. Justin. 

i <h c. It— 14. 



heard news which gave him great uneasiness. At his 
going into Egypt he bad appointed Andromachiia, 
whom he highly esteemed, governor of Syria and 
Palestine. Andromacbus coming to Samaria to set- 
tle some affairs in that country, the Samaritans muti- 
nied ; and, setting fire to the bouse in which be was, 
burnt him alive. It is very probable, that this was 
occasioned by the rage with which that people were 
fired, at their having been denied the same privilegea 
that bad been granted the Jews, their enemies. 
Alexander was highly exasperated against them for 
this cruel action, and accordingly he put to death all 
those who had any hand in it, banished the rest from 
the city of Samaria, supplying their room with a 
colony of Macedonians, and divided the rest of their 
lands among the Jews. 

He made some stay in Tyre, to settle the various 
affairs of the countries he had left behind him, in his 
progress towards new conquests. 

He was scarce set out, when an eu- 

Ajfi, nuch brought word, that Darius's con. 
Ant. J. C. 331. _^ . P , , ' ., . 

sort was just dead. Hearing this, he 
returned back, and went into the tent of Sysigambis, 
whom he found bathed in tears, and lying on the 
ground, in the midst of the young princesses, who 
also were weeping; and near them the son of Darius, 
a child, who was the more worthy of compassion," as 
he was less sensible to evils, which concerned him 
more than any other. Alexander consoled them in 
so kind and tender a manner, as plainly showed that 
be himself was deeply and sincerely afflicted. He 
caused her funeral obsequies to be performed with the 
utmost splendor and magnificence. One of the eu- 
nuchs who superintended the chamber, and who had 
been taken with the princesses, fled from the camp, 
and ran to Darius, whom be informed of his consort's 
death.- The Persian monarch was seised with the 
most violent affliction upon hearing this news, parti- 
cularly as he supposed she would not be allowed the 
funeral ceremonies due to ber exalted rank. But the 
eunuch undeceived him on this occasion, by telling him 
the honors which Alexander had paid his queen after 
her death, and the civilities he bad always shown her 
in her lifetime. Darius upon hearing these words, 
was fired with suspicions of so horrid a kind, that they 
did not leave him a moment's quiet. 

Taking the eunuch aside, he spoke to him as fol- 
lows : " If thou dost still acknowledge Darius for thy 
lord and sovereign, tell me, by the respect and vene- 
ration thou owest to that great splendor of Mithres • 
which enlightens us, and to this hand which the king 
stretcheth out to thee ; tell me, I say, whether, in be- 
moaning the death of Statira, I do not bewail the least 
of ber evils ; and whether, as she fell into the hands 
of a young monarch, she did not first lose her honor, 
and afterwards her life." The eunuch, throwing 
himself at Darius's feet, besought him not to think so 
injuriously of Alexander's virtue ; nor dishonor his 
wife and sister after ber death : and not to deprive 
himself of the greatest consolation he could possibly 
have in his misfortunes, viz. to be firmly persuaded 
that the prince, who had triumphed over him, was 
superior to the frailties of other men ; that he ought 
rather to admire Alexander, as be had given the Per- 
sian ladies much stronger proofs of his virtue and 
continence, than be had given the Persians themselves 

n Ob Id ipsum misersbUis, qudd mondum seatiebat calami- 
tatem, maxima ex parte ad ipsum redundantem.— Q. Curt. i 

o The Persians worshipped the sun under the name of Miikrtt, 
and the moon under that of Mitkra. 
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of his valor. After this, he confirmed all be had be- 
fore said, by the most dreadful oaths and imprecations ; 
and then gave him a particular account of what pub- 
lie fame had related, concerning the wisdom, tempe- 
rance, and magnanimity of Alexander. 

Darius, returning into the hall where his courtiers 
were assembled, and lifting up his hands to heaven, 
broke into the following prayer : " Ye gods, who pre- 
side over the birth of men, and who dispose of kings 
tad empires, grant that, after having raised the for- 
tune of Persia from its dejected state, I may transmit 
it to my descendants with the same lustre in which I 
received it ; in order that, after having triumphed 
over my enemies, I may acknowledge the favors which 
Alexander has shown in my calamity to persons who, 
of all others, are most dear to me: or, in case the 
time ordained by the rates is at last come, when it 
must necessarily happen, from the anger of the gods, 
or the ordinary vicissitudes of human affairs, that the 
empire of Persia must end ; grant, great gods, that 
oone but Alexander may ascend the throne of Cyrus." 

In the mean time, Alexander, having set out upon 
his march, arrived with his whole army at Tbapsacus, 
where he passed a bridge that lay across the Eu- 
phrates, and continued bis journey towards the Tigris, 
where be expected to come up with the enemy. Da- 
rius had already made overtures of peace to him 
twice ; but finding at last that there was no hopes of 
their concluding one unless he resigned the whole em- 
pire to him, he therefore prepared himself again for 
battle. For this purpose he assembled in Babylon 
an army half as numerous again as that which he 
had at Issus, and marched it towards Nineveh : his 
forces covered all the plains of Mesopotamia. Advice 
being brought that the enemy was not far off, he 
caused Satropotes, colonel of the cavalry, to advance at 
the bead of 1000 chosen horse; and likewise gave 
6000 to Mazaras, governor of the province ; to pre- 
vent Alexander from crossing the river, and to lay 
waste the country through which that monarch was to 
pass : but he arrived too late. 

Of all the rivers of the East, this is the most rapid ; 
and it not only receives a great number of rivulets in 
its waves, but drags along with it great stones ; so 
that it is named Tigris, on account of its prodigious 
rapidity, an arrow being so called in the Persian 
tongue. Alexander sounded those parts of the river 
which were fbrdable, and there the water at the en- 
trance, came up to the horses' bellies, and in the middle 
to their breasts. Having drawn up his infantry in the 
form of a half moon, and posted his cavalry on the 
wings, they advanced to the current of the water with 
no great difficulty, carrying their arms over their heads. 
The king waded on foot among the infantry, and was 
the first who appeared on the opposite shore, where be 
pointed out with his hand the ford to the soldiers ; it 
sot being possible for him to make them hear him. 
But it was with the greatest difficulty they kept their 
footing ; because of the slipperiness of the stones, and the 
impetuosity of the stream. Such soldiers as not only 
carried their arms, but their clothes also, were much 
more embarrassed ; for being unable to support them- 
•ekea, they were carried into whirlpools unless they 
threw away their burdens. At the same time, the 
heaps of clothes floating up and down, beat down seve- 
ral; and as every man endeavored to catch at his own 
things, they annoyed one another more than the river 
did. It was to no purpose that the king commanded 
, them with a loud voice, to save nothing but their 



arms, and assured them, that be himself would com- 
pensate their other losses ; for not one of them could 
hear his admonitions or orders, so great was the noise 
and tumult At last, they all passed over that part 
of the ford where the water was shallowest, and the 
stream less impetuous, and their chief loss was only 
that of a small part of their baggage. 

It is certain, that this army might easily have been 
cut to pieces, had they been opposed by a general who 
dared to conquer,Jtbat is/ to make ever so little opposi- 
tion to their passage. But Masaeus, who might easily 
have defeated them, had he come up when they were 
crossing the river in disorder and confusion, did not 
arrive till tbey were drawn up in battle array. A 
like good fortune had always attended this prince 
hitherto, both when he passed the Granicus in sight 
of so prodigious a multitude of horse and foot, who 
waited bis coming on the shore ; and also in the rocks 
of Cilicia, when he found the passes and straits 
quite open and defenceless, where a small number of 
troops might have checked his progress. This cir- 
cumstance may lesson our surprise at that excess of 
boldness/ which was his peculiar characteristic, and 
which perpetually prompted him to encounter blindly 
the greatest dangers : since, as he was always fortunate, 
he never had once suspected himself guilty of rashness. 

The king having encamped two days near the river, 
commanded his soldiers to be ready for marching on 
the morrow ; but about nine or ten in the evening, 
when the sky was calm and clear, the moon first lost 
its light, and appeared afterwards quite sullied, and 
as it were tinged with blood. Now as this happened 
just before a great battle was going to be fought, the 
success of which had already filled the army with suf- 
ficient disquietude, they were first struck with a re- 
ligious awe, and afterwards seised with fear. Tbey 
cried out, " That heaven displayed the marks of its 
anger : and that they were dragged, against the will 
of the gods, to the extremities of the earth ; that rivers 
opposed their passage ; that the stars refused to lend 
their usual light ; and that they could now see nothing 
but deserts and solitudes : that merely to satisfy the 
ambition of one man, so many thousands shed their 
blood ; and that for a man who contemned his own 
country, disowned his father, and pretended to pass 
for a god." 

These murmurs were rising to an open insurrection, 
when Alexander, whom nothing could intimidate, 
summoned the officers of his army into his tent, and 
commanded such of the Egyptian soothsayers who 
were best skilled in the knowledge of the stars, to de- 
clare what they thought of this phenomenon. These 
knew very well the natural causes of eclipses of the 
moon ; but, without entering into physical arguments, 
they contented themselves with saying, that the sun 
was on the side of the Greeks, and the moon on that 
of the Persians, and that, whenever it suffered an 
eclipse, it always threatened the other with some griev- 
ous calamity, whereof they mentioned several examples, 
all which they adduced as true and indisputable. Su- 
perstition has a surprising influence over the minds of 
the vulgar. How headstrong and inconsistent soever 
they may be, yet if they are once struck with a vain 
image of religion, they will sooner obey soothsayers 
than their leaders. The answer made by the Egyp- 
tians Iwing dispersed among the soldiers, it revived 
their hopes and courage. 

p Audacte quoque, qua maxima vlgnit, ratio minui potest; 
quia nunqoam In diacrunen venit, an temere feciaMt.— Q. Curt. 
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The king, purposely to take advantage of this ardor, | 
began his march after midnight. On his right band 
lay the Tigris, and on his left the mountains called 
CordymL At day-break the scouts, whom he had sent 
to view the enemy, brought word that Darius was 
marching towards him ; upon which, he immediately 
drew up his forces in battle-array, and set himself at 
their head. However, it was afterwards found, that 
they were only a detachment of 1000 horse that were 
sent out to reconnoitre, and which soon retired to the 
main army. Nevertheless, news was brought the king, 
that Darius was now but 150 stadia f from the place 
where they then were. 

Not long before this some letters had been inter- 
cepted, in which Darius solicited the Grecian soldiers 
either to kill or betray Alexander. Nothing can re- 
Beet so great an odium on the memory of this prince, 
as an attempt of that kind ; an attempt so cowardly 
and black, and more than once repeated. Alexander 
was in doubt with himself) whether it would be pro- 
per to read these letters in a full assembly, relying as 
much on the affection and fidelity of the Greeks, as 
on that of the Macedonians. But Parmenio dis- 
suaded him from it ; declaring, that it would be dan- 
gerous even to awaken such thoughts in the minds of 
soldiers ; that one only was sufficient to strike the 
blow ; and that avarice was capable of attempting the 
most enormous crimes. The king followed this pru- 
dent council, and ordered his army to march forward. 

Although Darius had tw'ci sued in vain for peace, and 
imagined that be had nothing to trust to but his arms ; 
and nevertheless being overcome by the advantageous 
reports which had been made to him of Alexander's 
tenderness and humanity towards his family, he de- 
spatched ten of his chief relations, who were to offer 
him fresh conditions of peace, more advantageous than 
the former ; and to thank him for the kind treatment 
he had given his family. Darius had, in the former 
proposals, given him up all the provinces as far as the 
river Halys ; but now he added the several territories 
situated between the Hellespont and the Euphrates, 
that is, all he had already possessed. Alexander made 
the following answer : " Tell your sovereign, that 
thanks, between persona who make war against each 
other, are superfluous ; and that in case I have behaved 
with clemency towards his family, it was for my own 
sake and not for his ; to gratify my own inclination, 
and not to please him. To insult the unhappy is a 
thing to me unknown. I do not attack either pri- 
soners or women, and turn my rage against such only 
as are armed for the fight. If Darius were sincere in 
his demand for peace, I then would debate on what 
was to be done ; but since be still continues, by let- 
ters and by money, to spirit up my soldiers to betray 
me, and my friends to murder me, I therefore am de- 
termined to pursue him with the utmost vigor ; and 
that not as an enemy, but a poisoner and an assassin. 
It indeed becomes him to offer to yield up to me what 
I am already possessed of 1 Would he be satisfied with 
ranking second to me, without pretending to be my 
equal, I might possibly then hear him. Tell him 
that the world will not permit two suns nor two 
sovereigns. Let him therefore choose either to sur- 
render to-day, or fight me to-morrow, and not flatter 
himself with the hopes of better success than he has 
hitherto had. Darius's proposals are certainly not 
reasonable ; but then, is Alexander's answer much 
more so ? In the former we behold a prince, who is 

e Seven or eight leagues. 



not yet sensible of his own weakness, or at least who 
cannot prevail with himself to own it ; and in the lat- 
ter, we see a monarch quite intoxicated with his good 
fortune, and carrying his pride to such an excesa of 
folly, as is not to be paralleled : "The world will not 
permit two suns, nor two sovereigns." If this be 
greatness, and not bombast, I do not know what can 
deserve the latter name. The ambassadors bavins* 
leave to depart returned back, and told Darius that 
he must now prepare for battle. The latter pitched 
his camp near a village called Gaugamela, and the 
river Bumellus, in a plain at a considerable distance 
from Arbela. He had before levelled the spot whith 
be pitched upon for the field of battle, in order that 
his chariots and cavalry might have full room to act ; 
recollecting, that his engaging in the straits of Cilicia, 
had lost him the battle fought there. At the same 
time, he had prepared caltraps r to annoy the enemy's 
horse. 

Alexander, upon hearing this news, continued four 
days in the place he then was, to rest his army, and 
surrounded his camp with trenches and palisades; 
for he was determined to leave all his baggage and the 
useless soldiers in it, and march the remainder against 
the enemy, with no other equipage than the arms they 
carried. Accordingly, he set out about nine in the 
evening, in order to fight Darius at day-break ; who, 
upon this news, had drawn up his army in order of 
battle. Alexander also marched in battle-array ; for 
both armies were within two or three leagues of each 
other. When he was arrived at the mountain, where 
he could discover the enemy's whole army, he halted ; 
and having assembled his general officers, as well Ma- 
cedonians as foreigners, he debated whether they 
should engage immediately, or pitch their camp in that 
place. The latter opinion being followed, because it 
was judged proper for them to view the field of battle, 
and the manner in which the enemy was drawn up, 
the army encamped in the same order in which it had 
marched ; during which, Alexander, at the head of 
his light infantry and his royal regiment, marched 
round the plain in which the battle was to be fought. 

Being returned, he assembled his general officers a 
second time, and told them, that there was no occa- 
sion for his making a speech, because their courage 
and great actions were alone sufficient to excite them 
to glory ; that be desired them only to represent to 
the soldiers, that they were not to fight on this occa- 
sion for Phoenicia or Egypt, but for all Asia, which 
would be possessed by him who should conquer ; and 
that, after having gone through so many provinces, 
and left behind them so great a number of rivers and 
mountains, they could secure their retreat no other- 
wise than by gaining a complete victory. After this 
speech, he ordered them to take some repose. 

It is said that Parmenio advised him to attack the 
enemy in the night-time, alleging that they might 
easily be defeated, if fallen upon by surprise, and in 
the dark ; but the king answered, so loud that all 
present might hear him, that it did not become Alex- 
ander to steal a victory, and therefore he was resolved 
to fight and conquer in broad day-light. This was a 
haughty, but, at the same time, prudent answer ; for 
it was running great hazard, to foil upon so numerous 
an army in the night-time, and in an unknown country. 
Darius, fearing he should be attacked at unawares, 

r A caltrap is an instrument composed of spikes. Several of 
these are laid in the fields through which the cavalry is to nuuvh 
in order that they may run into the horses' feet. 
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because he had not entrenched himself, obliged his sol- 
diers to continue the whole night under arms, which 
proved of the highest prejudice to him in the engage- 
ment. 

Alexander, who in the crisis of affairs used always 
to consult the soothsayers, observing very exactly 
whatever they enjoined, in order to obtain the favor of 
the gods, finding himself upon the point of fighting a 
battle, the success of which was to give empire to the 
conqueror, sent for Aristander, in whom he reposed 
the greatest confidence. He then shut himself up 
with the soothsayer, to make some secret sacrifices ; 
and afterwards offered up victims to Fear, which he 
doubtless did to prevent his troops from being seised 
with dread, at the sight of the formidable army of 
Darius. The soothsayer, dressed in his vestments, 
holding vervain, with his head veiled, first repeated 
tbe prayers which the king was to address to Jupiter, 
to Minerva, and to Victory. The whole being ended, 
Alexander went to bed, to repose himself during the 
remainder part of the night As he revolved in bis 
mind, not without some emotion, the consequence of 
tbe battle which was on the point of being fought, he 
could not sleep immediately. But his body being op- 
pressed, in a manner, by the anxiety of bis mind, he 
slept soundly the whole night, contrary to his usual 
custom ; so that when his generals were assembled at 
day break before his tent, to receive his orders, they 
were greatly surprised to find he was not awake ; upon 
which they themselves commanded the soldiers to take 
some refreshment. Parmenio having at last awakened 
him, and seeming surprised to find him in so calm 
and sweet a sleep, just as he was going to fight a bat- 
tle, in which his whole fortune lay at stake: " How 
is it possible," said Alexander, "for us not to be 
calm, since the enemy is coming to deliver himself in- 
to oar hands P' Immediately he took up his arms, 
mounted his horse, and rode up and down the ranks, 
exhorting the troops to maintain, and, if possible, to 
surpass, their ancient fame, and the glory they bad 
hitherto acquired. Soldiers, on the day of battle, ima- 
gine they see the fete of the engagement painted in the 
face of their general. As for Alexander, be had ne- 
ver appeared so calm, so say, nor so resolute. The 
serenity and security which they observed in him, 
were in a manner so many assurances of the victory. 

There was a great difference between the two ar- 
mies with respect to numbers, but much more so with 
regard to courage. That of Darius consisted at least 
of 600,000 foot, and 40,000 horse; 1 and the other of 
no more than 40,000 foot, and 7 or 8,000 horse : but 
the latter was all fire and strength ; whereas, on the 
side of the Persians, it was a prodigious assemblage of 
men, not of soldiers ; an empty phantom rather than 
a real army." 

Both sides were disposed in very near the same ar- 
ray. The forces were drawn up in two lines, the 
cavalry on tbe two wings, and the infantry in the 
middle ; the one and the other being under the parti- 
cular conduct of the chiefs of each of the different 
1 nations that composed them, and commanded in gene- 
ral by the principal crown-officers. The front of the 
battle (under Darius) was covered with 200 chariots 
armed with scythes, and with fifteen elephants, that 
king taking his post in tbe centre of the first line. 
Besides tbe guards, which were the flower of his forces, 
, he also bad fortified himself with the Grecian infantry, 

t According to several historians it amounted to upwards of 
v 000,000 men. u Nomina vsrids qnam auxllia.— Q. Curt. 



whom he had drawn up near his person ; believing 
this body only to be capable of opposing the Macedo- 
nian phalanx. As his army spread over a much 
greater space of ground than that of the enemy, he 
intended to surround, and to charge them, at one and 
the same time, both in front and flank. 

But Alexander bad guarded against this by giving 
orders to the commanders of the second line, that in 
case they should be charged in their rear, to face about 
to that side ; or else to draw up their troops in the 
form of a gibbet, and cover their wings, in case the 
enemy should charge them in flank. He posted, in 
the front of his first line, the greatest part of his bow- 
men, slingers, hurlers of javelins, in order that these 
might make head against the chariots armed with 
scythes ; and frighten the horses, by discharging at 
them a shower of arrows, javelins, and stones. Those 
who led on the wings, were ordered to extend them 
as wide as possible ; but in such a manner as not to 
weaken the main body. As for the baggage and the 
captives, among whom were Darius's mother and 
children, they were left in the camp, under a small 
guard. Parmenio commanded, as he had always done, 
the left wing, and Alexander the right. 

When the two armies came in sight, Alexander, who 
had been shown the several places where the caltraps 
were hid, extended more and more towards the right 
to avoid them ; and the Persians advanced forward in 
proportion. Darius, being afraid lest the Macedoni- 
ans should draw him from the spot of ground he had 
levelled, and carry him into another that was rough 
and uneven, where his armed chariots could not act, 
commanded the cavalry in his left wing, which spread 
much farther than that of the enemy's right, to march 
right forward, and wheel about upon the Macedonians 
in flank, to prevent them from extending their line 
farther. Then Alexander despatched against them 
a body of horse in his service commanded by Menidas ; 
but as these were not able to make head against the 
enemy, because of their prodigious numbers, he rein- 
forced them with tbe Paeonians, whom A ret as com- 
manded, and with tbe foreign cavalry. The barbari- 
ans gave way at first, but soon returned to tbe charge. 
Besides the advantage of numbers, they bad that 
also of their coats of mail, which secured themselves 
and their horses much more. A lexander's cavalry was 
much annoyed : however, they sustained the charge 
with great bravery, and at last put them to flight. 
• Upon this the Persians drove the chariots armed 
with scythes against the Macedonian phalanx, in order 
to break it, but with little success. The noise which 
the soldiers who formed that body made, by striking 
their swords against their bucklers, and the arrows 
which flew on all sides, frightened the horses, and 
made a great number of them turn back against their 
own troops. Others, laying hold of the horses' bridles, 
pulled the riders down, and cut them to pieces. Part 
of the chariots drove between the battalions, which 
opened to make way for them, as they had been 
ordered to do, by which means they did little or no 
execution. 

Alexander, seeing Darius set his whole army in 
motion in order to charge him, employed a stratagem 
to encourage his soldiers. When the battle was at 
the hottest, and the Macedonians were in greatest 
danger, Aristander, the soothsayer, clothed in his 
white robes, holding a branch of laurel in his hand, 
advances among the troops as be had been instructed 
by the king : and, crying that he saw an eagle hover- 
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ing over Alexander's bead, (a sore sign of victory,) 
he showed with his finger the pretended bird to the 
soldiers ; who relying upon the sincerity of the sooth- 
sayer, fancied they also saw it ; and thereupon renewed 
the attack with greater cheerfulness and ardor that 
ever. Then the king, perceiving that Aretas, after 
having charged the cavalry, and put them into disorder, 
upon their advancing to surround his right wing, had 
begun to break the foremost ranks of the main body 
of the barbarian army, marched to support him with 
the flower of his troops, when he quite broke the 
enemy's left wing, which had already began to give 
way ; and without pursuing the forces which he had 
thrown into disorder, be wheeled to the left, in order 
to fall upon the body in which Darius had posted 
himself The presence of the two kings inspired both 
sides with new vigor. Darius was mounted on a cha- 
riot, and Alexander on horseback ; both surrounded 
with their bravest officers and soldiers, whose only en- 
deavor was to save the lives of their respective princes, 
at the hazard of their own. The battle was obstinate 
and bloody. Alexander having wounded Darius*s 
equerry with a javelin, the Persians as well as the Ma- 
cedonians, imagined that the king was killed ; upon 
which, the former, breaking aloud into the most dis- 
mal lamentations, the whole army was seized with 
the greatest consternation. The relations of Darius, 
who were at his left hand, fled away with the guards, 
and so abandoned the chariot ; but those who were 
at his right, took him into the centre of their body. 
Historians relate, that this prince, having drawn his 
scimetar, reflected whether he ought not to lay violent 
hands upon himself, rather than fly in an ignominious 
manner ; but, perceiving from bis chariot that bis 
soldiers still fought, he was ashamed to forsake them ; 
and, as he was wavering between hope and despair, 
the Persians retired insensibly, and thinned their ranks ; 
when it could no longer be called a battle, but a 
slaughter. Then Darius, turning about his chariot, 
fled with the rest ; and the conqueror was now wholly 
employed in pursuing him. 

Whilst all this was doing in the right wing of the 
Macedonians, where the victory was not doubtful ; 
the left wing, commanded by Parmenio, was in great 
danger. A detachment of the Persian, Indian, and 
Parthian horse, which were the best in all the Persian 
army, having broke through the infantry on the left, 
advanced to the very baggage. The moment the cap- 
tives saw tbem arrive in the camp, they armed them- 
selves with every thing that came first to hand, and 
joining the cavalry, rushed upon the Macedonians, who 
were now charged both before and behind. They, at 
the same time, told Sysigambis, that Darius had won 
the battle (for this they believed) ; that the whole 
baggage was plundered, and that she was now going 
to recover her liberty. But this princess, who was a 
woman of great wisdom, though this news affected her 
in the strongest manner, could not easily give credit 
to it ; and being unwilling to exasperate, by too hasty 
a joy, a conqueror, who had treated her with so much 
humanity, did not discover the least emotion ; did not 
once change countenance, nor let drop a single word ; 
but in her usual posture, calmly waited till the event 
should denounce her fate. 

Parmenio, upon the first report of this attack, had 
despatched a messenger to Alexander to acquaint him 
with the danger to which the camp was exposed, and 
to receive his orders. M Above all things,*' said the 
prince, " let him not weaken his main body ; let him 



not mind the baggage, but apply himself wholly to 
the engagement ; for victory will not only restore him 
our own possessious, but also give those of the enemy 
into our hands. The general officers who commanded 
the infantry, which formed the centre of the second 
line, seeing the enemy were going to make thcmselTes 
masters of the camp and baggage, made a half-turn to 
the right, in obedience to the order which had been 
given, and fell upon the Persians behind, many of 
whom were cut to pieces, and the rest obliged to re- 
tire ; but as these were horse, the Macedonian soot 
could not follow them. 

Soon after, Parmenio himself was exposed to much 
greater peril. Mazanis, having rushed upon him 
with all his cavalry, charged the Macedonians in flank, 
and began to surround them. Immediately Parme- 
nio sent Alexander advice of the danger he was in ; 
declaring, that in case he was not immediately cue- 
cored, it would be impossible for him to keep his 
soldiers together. The prince was actually in pursuit 
of Darius, and, fancying he was almost come op with 
him, rode with the utmost speed. He flattered him- 
self that he should absolutely put an end to the war, 
in cane he could but seize his person. But, upon 
this news, he turned about in order to succor hia left 
wing, shuddering with rage to see his prey and victory 
torn in this manner from him; and complaining 
against fortune, for having favored Darius more in 
his flight, than himself in the pursuit of that monarch. 

Alexander, in his march, met the enemy's horse 
who had plundered the baggage, returning in good 
order, and retiring, not as soldiers who had been de- 
feated, but almost as if they had gained the victory. 
And now the battle became more obstinate than be- 
fore ; for the Barbarians marching close in columns, 
not in order of battle but of march, it was very diffi- 
cult to break through them ; and they did not amuse 
themselves with throwing javelins, nor with wheeling 
about according to their usual custom ; but man to 
man, each did all that lay in his power to unhorse his 
enemy. Alexander, lost three-score of bis guards in 
this attack. Hephasstion, Camus, and Menidas, were 
wounded in it ; however, he triumphed on this occa- 
sion, and all the Barbarians were cut to pieces* ex- 
cept such as forced their way through his squadrons. 

During this, news had been brought Mazseus that 
Darius was defeated; upon which, being greatly 
alarmed and dejected by the ill success of that mo- 
narch, though the advantage was entirely on his side, 
he ceased to charge the enemy, who were now in dis- 
order, so briskly as before. Parmenio could not con- 
ceive how it came to pass, that the battle, which be- 
fore was carried on so warmly, should slacken on a 
sudden ; however, like an able commander, who seises 
every advantage, solely intent upon inspiring his sol- 
diers with fresh vigor, he observed to them, that the 
terror which spread throughout the enemy's ranks, 
was the forerunner of their defeat ; and fired them 
with the notion, how glorious it would be for them to 
put the last hand to the victory. Upon this exhorta- 
tion, they recovered their former hope and bravery : 
and transformed on a sudden as it were, into other 
men, they gave their horses the rein, and charged the 
enemy with so much fury, as threw them into the great- 
est disorder, and obliged them to fly. A lexander came 
up at that instant, and overjoyed to find the scale 
turned in his favor, and the enemy entirely defeated, 
he renewed (in concert with Parmenio) the pursuit of 
Darius. He rode as far as Arbela, where he firacied 
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be ifaould come up with that monarch and all his bag- 
gage ; Darius had only just passed by it, and left bis 
treasure a prey to the enemy, with his bow and shield. 
Such was the success of this famous battle, which 
1 gave empire to the conqueror. According to Arrian, 
the Persians lost 300,000 men, besides those who were 
taken prisoners ; which, at least, is a proof that the 
loss was very great on their side. That of Alexander 
was very inconsiderable, he not losing, according to 
the last- mentioned author, 1200 men, most of whom 
were horse. This engagement was 

Ant ¥'c*ai30 fcu K ht m the month of October,* about 
' the same time that, two years before, 
the battle of Iasus was fought. As Gaugeroela, in 
Assyria, the spot where the two armies engaged, was 
s small place of very little note, this was called the 
> battle of Arbela, that being the nearest city to the 
add of battle. 

SECT. IX. Alexander possesses himself of Arbela, Babylon, 
Suss, sod Persepolis. and finds immense riches in those ci- 
ties. At a banquet be sets fire to the palace of Penepo'ia. 

Alexander's first care,* after his obtaining the vic- 
tory, was to offer magnificent sacrifices to the gods by 
i way of thanksgiving. He afterwards rewarded such 
ss bad signalised themselves remarkably in the battle * 
bestowed ricbes upon them with a very liberal hand, 
' and gave to each of them houses, employments, and 
governments. But, being desirous of expressing more 
particular his gratitude to the Greeks, for having ap- 
pointed him generalissimo against the Persians, he 
gave orders for abolishing the several tyrannical tnsti- 
, tutions that bad started up in Greece ; that the cities 
should be restored to their liberties, end all their rights 
and privileges. He wrote particular to the Plataeana, 
declaring, that it was his desire their city should be 
rebuilt, to reward the seal and bravery by which their 
ancestors had distinguished themselves, in defending 
1 the common liberties of Greece. He also sent part of 
, the spoils to the people of Crotona in Italy ; to honor, 
after the lapse of to many years, the good- will and 
courage of Phayllus the wrestler, a native of their 
country/ who, (whilst war was carrying on by the 
Medea, and when all the rest of the Greeks that were 
settled in Italy bad abandoned the true Grecians, ima- 
gining they were entirely undone) fitted out a gal- 
Icy at bis own expense, and sailed to Salamis, to 
partake of the danger to which his countrymen were 
•t tliat time exposed. So great a friend and encou- 
rage*, saya Plutarch, was Alexander to every kind of 
virtue : considering himself obliged in a manner to 
perpetuate the remembrance of all great actions, to 
give them the immortality they merited, and propose 
them to posterity as so many models for their imita- 
tion. 

Darius, after his defeat, with very few attendants, 
i bsd rode towards the river Lycus. After crossing it, 
wveral advised bim to break down the bridge, because 
the enemy pursued him. But he made this generous 
snswer:* " That life was not so dear to him as to 
nuke him desire to preserve it by the destruction of 
•o many thousands of his subjects and faithful allies, 
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• The month, called by the Greeks BotdrovUon, answers 
partly to our month of October. 

* Diod. 1. xvli. p. 53*— 540. Arrian, 1. HI. p. 127— 133. Plut. 
is Alex. p. 685— 686. Quint. Curt. 1. v. c. 1—7. Justin. 1. xi. 
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f Herodotus relatastuis history h^very few words, 1. vlil. c 47. 

 Noo its se salutl suss vella consultum, ut tot millia soci- 
ocum hasti objiciat : debexe et aliia fugsB vlam patere, qua) pa- 
ttern tibL-Jnstim. 



who, by that means, would be delivered up to the 
mercy of the enemy ; that they bad as much right to 
pass over the bridge as their sovereign, consequently that 
it ought to be as open to them as to himself.** After 
riding a great number of leagues full speed, he ar- 
rived at midnight at Arbela. From thence he fled to- 
wards Media, over the Armenian mountians, followed 
by his nobility and a few of his guards. The reason of 
his going that way was, his supposing that Alexander 
would proceed towards Babylon and Susa, there to 
enjoy the fruits of his victory : besides, a numerous 
army could not pursue him by this road ; whereas, in 
the other, horses and chariots might advance with 
great ease ; not to mention that the country was very 
fruitful. 

A few days after, Arbela surrendered to Alexander, 
who found in it a great quantity of furniture belong- 
ing to the crown, rich clothes, and other precious ar- 
ticles, with 4000 talents (about 776,000/.), and all the 
riches of the army, which Darius had left there at his 
setting out against Alexander, as was before observed. 
But he was soon obliged to leave that place, because 
of the diseases that spread in his camp, occasioned by 
the infection of the dead bodies which covered all the 
field of battle. The prince advanced therefore over 
the plains towards Babylon, and, after four days' 
march, arrived at Memnis, where, in a cave, b seen 
the celebrated fountain which throws out bitumen in 
such quantities, that, we are told, it was used as ce- 
ment in building the walls of Babylon. 

But what Alexander admired most, was a great 
gulf, which streamed perpetually rivulets of fire, as 
from an inexhaustible spring ; and a flood of naphtha, 
which overflowing, from the prodigious quantities of 
it, formed a great lake near the gul£ This naphtha, 
is exactly like bitumen, but has one quality more, eiz. 
its catching fire so very suddenly, that, before it 
touches a flame, it takes fire merely from the light that 
surrounds the flame, and sets the air between both on 
fire. The Barbarians being desirous of showing the king 
the strength and subtle nature of this combustible sub- 
stance, scattered several drops of it up and down, after 
bis arrival in Babylon, in that street which went up to 
the house he had chosen for his residence. After this, 
going to the other end of the street, they brought 
torches near the places where those drops were fallen, 
(for it was night,) and the drops which were nigh est 
the torches taking fire on a sudden, the flame ran in 
an instant to the other end : by which means the 
whole street seemed in one general conflagration. 

When Alexander drew near Babylon, Mazseus, who 
had retired thither after the battle of Arbela, surren- 
dered himself, with his children, who were grown up, 
and gave the city into his hands. The king was very 
well pleased with his arrival ; for he would have met 
with great difficulties in besieging a city of such im- 
portance, and so well provided with every thing. Be- 
sides his being a person of quality, and very brave, be 
had also acquired great honor in the last battle ; and 
others might be prompted, from the example he set 
them, to imitate bim. Alexander entered the city at 
the head of his whole army, as if he had been march- 
ing to a battle. The walls of Babylon were lined 
with people, notwithstanding the greatest part of the 
citizens were gone out to meet him, from the impatient 
desire they had to see their new sovereign, whose re- 
nown bad far outstripped his march. Bagophanea, 
governor of the fortress and guardian of the treasure, 
unwilling to discover leas seal than Maseru*, strewed 
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the streets with flowers, and raised on both sides of 
the way silver altars, which smoked not only with 
frankincense, but the most fragrant perfumes of every 
kind. Last of all came the presents which were to be 
made to the king, viz. herds of cattle, and a great 
number of horses; as also lions and panthers, which 
were carried in cages. After these the magi walked, 
singing hymns after the manner of their country ; 
then the Chaldeans, accompanied by the Babylonish 
soothsayers and musicians : it was customary for the 
latter to sing the praises of their kings to their in- 
struments; and the Chaldeans to observe the motion 
of the planets, and the vicissitude of the seasons. The 
rear was brought up by the Babylonish cavalry, of 
which both men and horses were so sumptuous, that 
imagination can scarce conceive their roagni6cence. 
The king caused the people to walk after his infantry, 
and himself, surrounded with his guards, and seated 
on a chariot, entered the city; and from thence rode 
to the palace, as in a kind of triumph. The next day 
be took a view of all Dariua's money and moveables. 
Of the monies which be found in Babylon, be gave, 
by way of extraordinary recompense, to each Mace- 
donian horseman six mina? (about 15/.); to each fo- 
reign horseman two minw (about 5/. ) ; to every Mace- 
donian foot-soldier, two mines : and to everv one of 
the rest, two months of their ordinary pay. He gave 
orders pursuant to the advice of the magi, with whom 
he had several conferences, for the rebuilding the 
temples which Xerxes had demolished ; and, among 
others, that of Belus, who was held in greater venera- 
tion at Babylon than any other deity. He gave the 
government of the provinces to Mazsus, and the com- 
mand of the forces he left there to Apollodorus of 
Amphipolis. 

Alexander, in the midst of the hurry and tumult of 
war, still preserved a love for the sciences. He used 
often to converse with the Chaldeans, who had always 
applied themselves to the study of astronomy from 
the earliest times, and gained great feme by their 
knowledge in it.* They presented him with astro- 
nomical observations, taken by their predecessors du- 
ring the space of 1 903 years, which consequently went as 
far backward as the age of Nimrod. These were sent by 
Callisthenes, who accompanied Alexander to Aristotle. 

The king resided longer in Babylon than he had 
done in any other city, which was of great prejudice 
to the discipline of his forces. The people, even from 
a religious motive, abandoned themselves to pleasure, 
to voluptuousness, and the most infamous ex cesses ; 
nor did ladies, though of the highest quality, observe 
any decorum, or show the least reserve in their licen- 
tiousness, but gloried therein, so far from endeavoring 
to conceal it, or blushing at their enormity. It must 
be confessed that this army of soldiers, which had 
triumphed over Asia, after having thus enervated 
themselves, and rioted, as it were, in the sloth and 
luxury of the city of Babylon, for thirty-four days 
together, would have been scarce able to complete 
their exploits, bad they been opposed by an enemy. 
But, as they were reinforced from time to time, these 
irregularities were not so visible ; for Amyntas brought 
6000 foot and 500 Macedonian horse, which were sent 
by Antipater ; and 600 Thracian horse, with 3500 
foot of the same nation ; besides 4000 mercenaries 
from Peloponnesus, with near 400 horses. 

The above-mentioned Amyntas had also brought 
the king fifty Macedonian youths, sons to noblemen 

' " b Forpbyr. spud Blmplle. in lib. ii, do Coslo. 



of the highest quality in the country, to serve as his 
guards. These youths waited upon him at table, 
brought him his horses when in the field, Attended upon 
him in parties of bunting, and kept guard at the door 
of his apartment in turns : and these were the steps to 
the highest employments both in the army and the state. 

After Alexander had left Babylon, he entered the 
province of Sitacena, the soil of which is very fruitful, 
and productive of every thing valuable, which made 
him continue the longer in it But lest indolence 
should enervate the courage of his soldiers, he proposed 
prizes for such of them as should exert the greatest 
bravery ; and appointed as judges of the actions of 
those who should dispute this honor, persons, who 
themselves had been eye-witnesses of the proofs of 
bravery which each soldier had given in the former 
battles, for on these only the prises were to be be- 
stowed. To each of the eight men who were pro- 
nounced most valiant, be gave a regiment, consisting of 
1000 men : whence those officers were called CkiUar- 
ehi. This was the first time that regiments were com- 
posed of so great a number of soldiers, as they consisted 
before but of 500, and bad not yet been the reward 
of valor. The soldiers ran in crowds to view this il- 
lustrious sight, not only as eye-witnesses of the actions 
of all, but as judges over the judges themselves ; be- 
cause they might perceive very easily whether rewards 
were bestowed on merit, or merely by favor ; a cir- 
cumstance in which soldiers can never be imposed 
upon. The prises seem to have been distributed with 
the utmost equity and justice. 

He likewise made several very advantageous changes 
in military discipline, as established by his predeces- 
sors ; for he formed one single body of his whole 
cavalry, without showing any regard to the difference 
of nations, and appointed such officers to command 
them, as they themselves thought fit to nominate ; 
whereas before, the horse of every nation used to fight 
under its own particular standard, and was commanded 
by a colonel of its country. The trumpet's sound 
used to be tbe signal for the march ; but as it very 
frequently could not be well heard, because of the 
great noise that is made in decamping, be gave orders 
that a standard should be set up over his tent, which 
might be seen by his whole army. He also appointed 
fire to be the signal in the night time, and smoke in 
the day. 

Alexander marched afterwards towards Suss, where 
he arrived twenty days after his leaving Babylon As 
he came near it, Abutites, governor of tbe province, 
sent bis son to meet him, with a promise to surrender 
the city into his hands ; whether he was prompted to 
this from his own inclination, or did it in obedience 
to the orders of Darius, to amuse Alexander with the 
hopes of plunder, the king gave this young nobleman 
a very gracious reception, who conducted him to the 
river Choaspes, the waters of which are so famous, upon 
account of their exquisite taste. c The kings of Per- 
sia never drank of any other ; and, whithersoever they 
went, a quantity of it, after having been put over the 
fire, was always carried after them in silver vases. It 
was here that Abutites came to wait upon him, bring- 
ing presents worthy of a king ; among which were 
dromedaries of incredible swiftness, and twelve ele- 
phants which Darius had sent from India. Being 
come into the city, he took immense sums out of the 
treasury, with 50,000 talents of silver 4 in ore and ig- 

c Herod, lib. i. c. 188. 
d About seven millions five hundred thousand pounds. 
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nots, besides moveables, and a thousand other things 
of infinite Talue. This wealth was the produce of 
the exactions imposed for several centuries upon the 
common people, from whose sweat and poverty im- 
mense revenues were raised. The Persian monarchs 
fancied tbey had amassed them for their children and 
posterity ; but, in one hour, they fell into the hands 
of a foreign king, who was able to make use of them ; 
for Alexander seemed to be merely the guardian or 
trustee of the immense riches which he found hoarded 
up in Persia ; and applied them to no other use than 
the rewarding of merit and courage. 

Among other things, there were found 5000 quin- 
tals' of Hermione/ purple, the finest in the world, 
which bad been treasured up there, during the space 
of 190 years ; notwithstanding which, its beauty and 
lustre were no ways diminished. 

Here likewise were found a part of the rarities 
which Xerxes had brought from Greece; and, among 
others, the braaen statues of Harmodius and Aristo- 
gitoo, which Alexander sent afterwards to Athens, 
where they were standing in Arrian*s time.* 

The king, being resolved to march into Persia, ap- 
pointed Archelaus governor of the city of Susa, with 
 garrison of 3000 men ; Mesarus, one of the lords of 
hit court, was made governor of the citadel, with 1000 
Macedonian soldiers, who could not follow him on ac- 
count of their great age. He gave the government of 
Susiana to Abutites. 

He left Darius's mother and children in Susa ; and 
having received from Macedonia a great quantity of 
purple stuffs and rich habits, made after the fashion of 
the country, he presented them to Sysigambis, toge- 
ther with the artificers who had wrought them : for 
he had paid her every kind of honor, and loved her as 
tenderly as if she had been his mother. He like- 
wise commanded the messengers to tell her, that in 
case she was pleased with these stuffs, she might make 
her grandchildren learn the art of weaving them, by 
way of amusement ; and to give them as presents to 
whomsoever they should think proper. At these 
words, the tears which fell from her eyes showed but 
too evidently how greatly she was displeased with 
these gifts, and how insulting the considered the mes- 
sage; the working in wool being considered by the 
Persian women as the highest ignominy. Those who 
carried these present*, having told the king that Sy- 
ngambis was very dissatisfied, he thought himself 
obliged to make an apology for what he had done, and 
administer some consolation to her. Accordingly, be 
P*id her a visit, when he spoke thus : " Mother, the 
stuff in which you see me clothed, was not only a pre- 
sent from my sisters, but wrought by their fingers. 
Hence I beg you to believe, that the custom of my 
country misled me : and I do not consider that as in- 
sult, which was owing entirely to ignorance. I be- 
lieve I have not as yet done any thing which I knew 
interfered with your manners and customs. I was 
told, that among the Persians it is a sort of crime for 
» son to seat himself in his mother's presence, without 
first obtaining her leave. Tou are sensible how cau- 
tious I have always been in this particular ; and that 

* The reader will have an idea of the prodigious value of this, 
wn he is told, that this purple was sold at the rate of a 
bondred crowns a pound. The quintal is a hundred weight of 
rant, 

/ Hermione was a city of Argolis, where the best purple was 
eyed. 

9 What Arrian ascribes here to Alexander, In regard to the 
i •tatues of Harmodius and Aristogiton, is attributed by other 
I historians toother princes. 



I never sat down, till you had first laid your com- 
mands upon me to do so. And every time that you 
were going to fall prostrate before me, I only ask you 
whether I would suffer it ? As the highest testimony 
of the veneration 1 have for you, I have always called 
you by the tender name of mother, though this belongs 
properly to Olympias alone, to whom I owe my 
birth." 

What I have just now related, may suggest two re- 
flections, both which, in my opinion, are very natural, 
and at the same time of the utmost importance. 

First, we see to how great a height the Persians 
(so vain and haughty in other respects) carried the 
veneration they showed their parents. The reader, 
doubtless, remembers, that Cyrus the Great, in the 
midst of his conquests, and at the most brilliant «ra 
of his good fortune, would not accept of the advan- 
tageous offer made him by Cyaxares, his uncle, of 
giving him his daughter in marriage, and Media for 
her dowry, till he had first advised with his father and 
mother, and obtained their consent. History informs 
us * here, that among the Persians, a son, how great 
and powerful soever he might be, never dared to seat 
himself before bis mother, till he had first obtained 
ber leave ; and that to do otherwise was considered as 
a crime, Alas 1 how widely different are our manners ! 

Secondly, I discover in the same relation, several 
valuable footsteps of that happy simplicity which pre- 
vailed in ancient times, when it was the custom for 
ladies, though of the greatest distinction, to employ 
themselves in useful and sometimes laborious works. 
Every one knows what is told us in Scripture to this 
purpose concerning Rebekah, Rachel, and several 
others. We read in Homer, of princesses themselves 
drawing water from springs, and washing, with their 
own hands, the linen of their respective families. Here 
the sisters of Alexander,' the daughters of a powerful 
prince, are employed in making clothes for their bro- 
ther. The celebrated Lucretia used to spin in the 
midst of her female attendants. Augustus, who was 
sovereign of the world, wore, for several years together, 
no other clothes but what his wife and sister made him. 
It was a custom in the northern parts of the world, 
not many years since, for the princes, who then sat upon 
the throne, to prepare several of the dishes at every 
meal. In a word, needle-work, the care of domestic 
affairs, a serious and retired life, is the proper func- 
tion of women, and for this they were designed by 
Providence. The depravity of the age has indeed 
affixed to these customs, which are very near as old 
as the creation, an idea of meanness and contempt : 
but then, what has it substituted in the room of the 
hardy and vigorous exercises which a proper education 
enabled the sex to undertake, in the room of that la- 
borious and useful life which was spent at home ? A 
languid indolence, a stupid idleness, frivolous conver- 
sation, vain amusements, a strong passion for public 
shows, and a frantic love of gaming. Let us compare 
these two characters, and then pronounce which of 
them may justly boast its being founded on good 
sense, solid judgment, and a taste for truth and na- 
ture. It must nevertheless be confessed, in honor of 
the fair sex and of our nation, that several ladies among 
us, and those of the highest quality, make it not only 
a duty, but a pleasure, to employ themselves in works, 
not of a trifling but of the most useful kind ; and to 

h Scio apud vos, flllum in conspectu matris nefas esse coiisi- 
dera, nisi cum ilia permUit.— Q. Curt. 

 Mater, banc vestem, qui indutus sum, sororum non solum 
donum, sed etiam opus vldes.— Q. Curt, 
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make part of their furniture with their own hands. 
I also might add, that great numbers of these adorn 
their minds with agreeable, and, at the same time, se- 
rious and useful studies. 

Alexander, after taking his leave of Sysigambis, who 
now was extremely well satisfied, arrived on the 
banks of the river, called by the inhabitants of the 
country Pasi-Tigris.* Having crossed it with 9000 
foot and 3000 horse, consisting of Agrians, as well as 
of Grecian mercenaries, and a reinforcement of 3000 
Three ians. he entered the country of the Uxii. This 
region lies near Susa, and extends to the frontiers of 
Persia ; a narrow pass only laying between it and 
Susiana. Madetes commanded this provincs. This 
man was not a time-server,' not a follower of fortune ; 
but faithful to his sovereign, he resolved to hold out 
to the last extremity ; and for this purpose, had with- 
drawn into his own city, which stood in the midst of 
craggy rocks, and was surrounded with precipices. 
Having been forced from thence, he retired into the 
citadel, whence the besieged sent thirty deputies to 
Alexander, to sue for quarter ; which they obtained, 
at last, by the intercession of Sysigambis. The king 
not only pardoned Madetes, who was a near relation 
to that princess, but likewise set all the captives, and 
those who had surrendered themselves, at liberty ; 
permitted them to enjoy their several rights and privi- 
lege* ; would not suffer the city to be plundered, and 
permitted them to plough their lands without paying 
any tax or tribute. Could Sysigambis have possibly 
obtained more from her own son on this occasion, had 
he been the victor ? 

The Uxii being subdued, Alexander gave part of 
his army to Parmcnio, and commanded him to march 
it through the plain ; whilst himself, at the head of 
his light-armed troops, crossed the mountains which 
extend as far as Persia. The fifth day he arrived at 
the pass of Susa. Ariobarzanes, with 4000 foot and 
700 horse, had taken possession of those rocks which 
are craggy on all sides, and posted the barbarians at 
the summit, out of the reach of arrows. He also had 
built a wall in those passes, and encamped his forces 
under it. As soon as Alexander advanced in order 
to attack him, the barbarians rolled, from the top of 
the mountains, stones of a prodigious size, which falling 
from rock to rock, rushed forward with the greater vi- 
olence, and at once crushed to pieces whole bands of 
soldiers. The king being very much terrified at this 
sight, commanded a retreat to be sounded ; and it was 
with the utmost grief he saw himself not only stopped 
at this pass, but deprived of all hopes of ever being 
able to force it 

Whilst he was revolving these gloomy thoughts, a 
Grecian prisoner presented himself to Alexander, and 
promised to conduct him to the top of the mountain 
another way. The king accepted of the offer, and leav- 
ving the superintendence of the camp and of the army 
to Craterus he commanded him to cause a great num- 
ber of fires to be lighted, in order that the Barbarians 
might thereby be more strongly induced to believe, 
that Alexander was there in person. After this, tak- 
ing some chosen troops with him, he set out, going 
through all the by-ways as his guide directed. But, 
besides that these parts were very craggy, and the rocks 
so slippery that their feet would scarce stand upon 
them ; the soldiers were also very much distressed by 



* This Is a different river from the Tigris. 
I Haud sana temporum homo: quippe ultima pro fide expe- 
J4jFi£ decrerat.— Q. Curt. 



the snows which the wind had brought together, and 
were so deep, that the men fell into them, aa into so 
many ditches ; and when their comrades endeavored 
to draw them out, they themselves would likewise 
sink into then ; not to mention, that their fears were 
greatly increased by the horrors of the night, by their 
being in an unknown country, and conducted by a 
guide whose fidelity was doubtful. After having gone 
through many difficulties and dangers, they at last got 
to the top of the mountain. Then going down, they 
discovered the enemy's corps-de-garde, and appeared 
behind them sword in hand, at the time when they 
least expected it Such as made the least defence, 
who were but few, were cut to pieces ; by which means 
the cries of the dying on one side, and on the other 
the fright of those who were retiring to their main 
body, spread so great a terror, that they fled, without 
striking a blow. At this noise Craterus advanced, as 
Alexander had commanded when he left him, and seised 
the pass, which, till then, had resisted his attacks ; and 
at the same time Philotas advanced forwards by another 
way, with Amyntas, Cosnus, and Folysperchon» and 
broke quite through the Barbarians, who now were 
attacked on every side. The greatest part of them 
were cut to pieces, and those who fled fell into pre- 
cipices. Ariobarzanes, with part of the cavalry, 
escaped through the mountains. 

Alexander, in consequence of the good fortune which 
consequently attended him in all his undertakings, 
having extricated himself happily out of the danger 
to which he was so lately exposed, marched immedi- 
ately towards Persia. On the road he received let- 
ters from Tiridates, governor of Persepolis, which 
informed him, that the inhabitants of that city, upon the 
report of his advancing towards him, were determined 
to plunder Darius's treasures, with which they were 
intrusted, and therefore that it was necessary for him 
to make all the haste imaginable to seize them himself; 
that he had only the Araxes  to cross, after which the 
road was smooth and easy. Alexander, upon this news, 
leaving his infantry behind, marched the whole night 
at the head of his cavalry, who were very much 
harassed by the length and swiftness of his march, and 
passed the Araxes on a bridge, which, by his order, 
had been built some days before. 

But, as he drew near the city, he perceived a large 
body of men, who exhibited a memorable example of 
the extremest misery. These were about BOO Greeks, 
very far advanced in years, who, having been made 
prisoners of war, had suffered all the torments which 
the Persian tyranny could inflict. They had cut off 
the hands of some, the feet of others, the noses and ears 
of others : after which, having impressed, by fire, bar- 
barous characters on their faces, they had the inhu- 
manity to keep them as so many laughing-stocks, 
with which they glutted their eyes and their cruelty. 
They appeared like so many shadows, rather than like 
men ; speech being almost the only thing by which 
they were known to be such. Alexander could not 
refrain from tears at this sight ; and as they unani- 
mously besought him to commiserate their condition, 
he bid them, with the utmost tenderness, not to de- 
spond, and assured them that they should again see 
their wives and their country. This proposal, which 
one might suppose should naturally have filled them 
with joy, perplexed them very much, various opinions 
arising on the occasion. " How will it be possible" 
(said one of them) " for us to appear publicly before all 

m This is not the same river with that in Armenia, 
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Greece, in the dreadful condition to which we are re- 
duced; a condition still more shameful than dissatis- 
factory ? The best way to bear misery is to conceal it ; 
and no country is so sweet to the wretched as solitude 
and oblivion of their past happiness. Besides, how will 
it be possible for us to undertake so long a journey ? 
Driven to a great distance from Europe, banished to 
the most remote parts of the East, worn out with age, 
and most of our limbs maimed, can we pretend to un- 
dergo fatigues, which have wearied even a triumphant 
army ? The only thing that now remains for us, is 
to hide our misery, and to end our days among those 
who are already so accustomed to our misfortunes. 
Others, in whom the love of their country extinguished 
all sentiments, represented, that the gods offered them 
what they should not even have to wish, viz. their coun- 
try, their wives, their children, and death : that they 
had long enotigh borne the sad yoke of slavery ; and 
that nothing happier could present itself than their 
being indulged the bliss of going at last to breathe the 
sir of liberty, to resume their ancient manners, laws, 
sod sacrifices, and to die in the presence of their wives 
and children. 

However, the former opinion prevailed ; and ac- 
cordingly they besought the king to permit them to 
continue in a country where they had spent so many 
years. He granted their request, and presented each 
of them 3000 drachmas;" five men's suits of clothes, 
and the same number for women ; two couple of oxen 
to plough their lands, and corn to sow them. He 
eommande/1 the governor of the province not to suffer 
them to be molested in any manner, and ordered that 
they should be free from taxes and tributes of every 
kind. Such behavior as this was truly royal. It 
was, indeed, impossible for Alexander to restore them 
the limbs, of which the Persians so cruelly deprived 
them ; but he restored them to liberty, tranquillity, 
tod abundance. Thrice happy those princes, who are 
affected with the pleasure which arises from the doing 
of good actions, and who melt with pity for the unfor- 
tunate! 

Alexinder having called together, the next day, the 
generals of his army, represented to them, That no 
city in the world had ever been more fatal to the 
Greeks than Persepolis, the ancient residence of the 
Persian monarch*, and the capital of their empire : 
that it was from thence all those mighty armies poured, 
which had overflowed Greece; and whence Darius 
fir*, and afterwards Xerxes, had carried the fire-brand 
of the most accursed war, which had laid waste all 
Europe ; and therefore that it was incumbent on them 
to revenge the manes of their ancestors. It was al- 
ready abandoned by the Persians, who all fled as fear 
directed them. Alexander entered it with his pha- 
lanx, when the victorious soldiers soon met with riches 
sufficient to satiate their avarice, and immediately 
cut to pieces all those who still remained in the city, 
i However the king soon put an end to the massacre, 
; *»d published an order, bv which his soldiers were 
forbid to violate the chastity of the women. Alex- 
ander had before possessed himself, either by force or 
capitulation, of a great number of incredibly rich ci- 
tiet; but all this was a trifle compared with the trea- 
wres he found here. The Barbarians had laid up at 
Penepoliv as in a storehouse, all the wealth of Persia. 
Gold and stiver were m ver seen here but in heaps, not 
to mention the clothes and furniture of inestimable 
"to ; for this was the seat of luxury. There were 

« About 75*. 



found in the treasury 120,000 talents/ which were 
designed to defray the expense of the war. To this pro- 
digious sum he added 6000 talents/ taken from Pa- 
sargada. This was a city which Cyrus had built, 
wherein the kings of Persia used to be crowned. 

During Alexander's stay in Persepolis, a little be- 
fore he set out upon,a march against Darius, he en- 
tertained his friends at a banquet, at which the guests 
drank to excess. Among the women, who were ad- 
mitted to it, was Thais the courtesan, a native of At- 
tica, and at that time mistress to Ptolemy, who after- 
wards was king of Egypt About the eud of the 
feast, during which she had studiously endeavored to 
praise the king in the most artful and delicate manner, 
(a stratagem too often practised by women of that 
character,) she said, with a gay tone of voice, That it 
would be matter of inexpressible joy to her, were she 
permitted (in order to end this festival nobly) to burn 
the magnificent palace of Xerxes, who had burned 
Athens ; and to set it on fire with her own hand, in 
presence of the king, in order that it might be said in 
all parts of the world, that the women who had fol- 
lowed Alexander in his expedition to Asia, had taken 
much better vengeance of the Persians, for the many 
calamities they had brought upon the Grecians, than 
all the generals who had fought for them both by sea 
and land. All the guests applauded the discourse ; 
when immediately the king rose up from the table, 
(his head being crowned with flowers) end taking a 
torch in his hand, he advanced forward to execute this 
mighty exploit The whole company follow him, 
breaking into loud acclamations, and afterwards, sing- 
ing and dancing, they surround the palace. All the 
rest of the Macedonians, at this noise, ran in crowds, 
with lighted torches, and set fire to every part of it 
However, Alexander was sorry, not long after, for 
what he had done ; and therefore gave orders for ex- 
tinguishing the fire, but it was too late. 

As he was naturally very bountiful, his great suc- 
cesses increased this beneficent disposition ; and he ac- 
companied the presents he made with such testimonies 
of humanity and kindness, and so obliging a demean- 
our, as very much enhanced their value. He acted 
thus in a particular manner towards fifty Macedonian 
young noblemen, who served under him as guards. 
Olympias his mother, thinking him too profuse, wrote 
to him as follows : " I do not blame you," said she, 
*' for being beneficent towards your friends, for that is 
acting like a king : but then a medium ought to be 
observed in your magnificence. You equal them all 
with kings, and by heaping riches on them, you give 
them an opportunity of making a great number of 
friends, of all whom you deprive yourself." As she 
often wrote the same advice to him, he always kept 
her letters very secret, and did not show them to any 
person ; but happening to open one of them, and be- 
ginning to read it, Hephatstion drew near to him, and 
read it over his shoulder, which the king observing, 
did not offer to hinder him ; but only taking the ring 
from his finger, he put the seal of it upon the lips of 
his favorite, as an admonition to him not to divulge 
what he had read. 

He uued to send magnificent presents to his mo- 
ther : but then he would never let her have any con- 
cern in the affairs of the government. She used fre- 
quently to make very severe complaints upon that 
account ; but he always submitted to her ill-humor 
with great mildness and patience. Antipater having 
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one day writtten a long letter against her, the king, 
after reading it, replied, " Antipater does not know 
that one single tear shed by * mother, will obliterate 
10,000 such letters as this." A behavior like this, 
and such an answer, show, at one and the same time, 
that Alexander was both a kind son and au able poli- 
tician : and that he was perfectly sensible how dan- ' 
gerous it would have been, bad he invested a woman 
of Olympiads character with the supreme authority. ' 

SECT. X. Darius leaves Ecbatana. He s betrayed and put 
in chains by Bessns, governor of Bactriana, The latter, upon 
Alexander's advancing towards him, flies, after having 
covered Darius with wounds, who expired a few moments 
before Alexander's arrival. Be sends his corpse to Syst- 
gambii. 

Alexander,* after he had taken Persepolis and Pa" 

seagada, resolved to pursue Darius, who 

A.M. M74 wag arrived by this time at Ecbatana, 

Ant. J. u sae. the . ^ of Medi- Therc tem ^ ned 

still with this fugitive prince, 30,000 foot, among 
whom were 4000 Greeks, who were faithful to him at 
the last Besides these he bad 4000 slingers and up- 
wards of 3000 cavalry, most of them Bactrians, com- 
manded by Bessus, governor of Bactriana. Darius 
marched his forces a little out of the common road, 
having ordered his baggage to go before ; then as- 
sembling his principal officers, he spoke to them as 
follows : " Dear companions, among so many thou- 
sand men who composed my army, you alone have 
not abandoned me during the whole course of {my ill 
fortune : and in a little time, nothing but your 6delity 
and constancy will be able to make me fancy myself a 
king. Deserters and traitors now govern in my cities ; 
not that they are thought worthy of the honor bestowed 
on them, but that the rewards which are given them 
may tempt you to follow their example, and stagger 
your perseverance. You have, however, still chosen 
to follow my fortune rather than that of the con- 
queror, for which you certainly have merited a recom- 
pence from the gods ; and do not doubt but they will 
prove beneficent towards you, in case that power is 
denied me. With such soldiers and officers 1 would 
brave, without the least dread, tbe enemy, how for- 
midable soever he may be. What ! would any one 
have me surrender myself up to the mercy of the con- 
queror, and expect from him, as a reward of my base- 
nets and meanness of spirit, the government of some 
province which he may condescend to leave me? 
No— It never shall be in the power of any man, either 
to take away, or fix upon my head, the diadem I 
wear ; the same hour shall put a period to my reign 
and life. If you have all the same courage and reso- 
lution, which I can no ways doubt, I will engage that 
you shall retain your liberty, and not be exposed to 
the pride and insults of the Macedonians. You have 
in your hands the means either to revenge or termi- 
nate all your evils. H Having ended his speech, the 
whole body of soldiers replied, with shouts, that they 
were ready to follow him whithersoever he should go t 
and would shed the last drop of their blood in his 
defence. 

Such wss the resolution of the soldiery ; but Na- 
barxanes, one of the greatest lords of Persia, and gene- 
ral of the horse, had conspired with Bessus, general of 
the Bactrians, to commit the blackest of all crimes, 
to seise upon the person of the king, and lay him in 

f Died. 1. xvtt. p. 540—546. Arrlan, 1. ill. p. 1»— 137. 
'Ux. p. 619. a Cart. 1. v.c. 8—14. Justin, 1. xi. c. 



chains ; which they might easily do, as each of them 
had a great number of soldiers under his command. 
Their design was, if Alexander should pursue them, 
to secure themselves, by giving up Darius alive into 
his hands ; and, in case they escaped, to murder that 
prince, and afterwards usurp his crown, and begin a 
new war. These traitors soon won over the troops, 
by representing to them, that they were going to their 
destruction ; that they would soon be crushed under | 
tbe ruins of an empire which was just ready to fall : 
at the same time that Bactriana was open to them, 
and offered them immense riches. Though these in- 
trigues were carried on very secret, they came how- 
ever to the ear of Darius, who could not believe them. 
Patron, who commanded the Greeks, entreated him, 
but in vain, to pitch his tent among them, and to trust ( 
the guard of his person to men on whose fidelity be 
might depend. Darius could not prevail with him- 
self to put so great an affront upon the Persians and 
therefore made answer : " That it would be a less af- 
fliction to him to be deceived by, than to condemn 
them : that he would suffer the worst of evils amidst 
those of his own nation, rather than seek for security 
among strangers, how faithful and affectionate soever 
he might believe them : and that he could not but 
die too late, in case the Persian soldiers thought him 
unworthy of life." It was not long before Darius per- 
ceived the truth of this information ; for the traitors 
seised him, bound him in chains of gold, by way of 
honor, as he was a king, and then laying him in a 
covered chariot, they set out towards Bactriana. 

Alexander, being arrived at Ecbatana, was informed 
that Darius had left that city five days before. He 
then commanded Parmenio to lay up all the treasures 
of Persia in the castle of Ecbatana, under a strong 
guard which he left there. According to Strabo/ 
these treasures amounted to 180,000 talents (about 
27,000 0001 sterling); and, according to Justin,* to 
10,000 talents (about 1,500,000£) more. He or- 
dered him to march afterwards towards Hyrcania, by 
the country of the Cadusians, the Thracians, the 
foreigners, and the rest of the cavalry, the royal com- 
panies excepted. He sent orders to Clitus, who staid 
behind in Susa, where he lay sick, that as soon as he 
was arrived at Ecbatana, he should take the forces 
which were left in that city, and come to bim in 
Parthia. 

Alexander, with the rest of his army, pursued Da- 
rius, and arrived the eleventh day at Rhages, 1 which 
is a long day's journey from the Caspian straits : but 
Darius had already passed through them. Alexan- 
der, now despairing to overtake him, what despatch so- 
ever he might make, staid there five days to rest bis 
forces. He then inarched against the Parthians, and 
the first day pitched his camp near tbe Caspian straits, 
and passed them the next News was soon brought 
to him, that Darius had been seised by the traitors; 
that Bessus had caused him to be drawn in a chariot^ 
and had sent the unhappy monarch before, in order to 
be the surer of his person ; that the whole army obeyed 
that wretch, Artabasusandthe Greeks excepted, who, 
not having a soul bare enough to consent to so abomi- 
nable a deed, and being too weak to prevent it, bad 
therefore left the high road, and marched towards toe 
mountains. 

This was a fresh motive for him to hasten his march. 
The Barbarians at his arrival were seised with dread ; 
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! though the match would not have been equal, had Bes- 
sus been as resolved for fighting aa for putting in exe- 
cution the detestable act above mentioned ; for his 
troops exceeded the enemy in number and in strength, 
and were all cool and ready for the combat ; whereas 
Alexander's troops were quite fatigued with the length 
of their march. But the name and reputation of Alex- 
ander (a motive all-powerful in war) filled them with 
such terror, that they all fled. Bessus and his accom- 
plices being come up with Darius, requested him to 
mount his hone, and fly from the enemy : but he re- 
plied that the gods were ready to avenge the evils be 
bad suffered : and, beseeching Alexander to do him 
justice, he refused to follow a band of traitors. At 
these words they fell into such fury, that throwing 
their darts at him they left him covered with wounds. 
After having perpetrated this horrid crime, they se- 
parated in order to leave different footsteps of their 
fight, and thereby elude the pursuits of the enemy, in 
esse he should follow them ; or at least oblige him 
to divide his forces. Nabarsanes took the way of Hyr- 
cania, and Bessus that of Bactriana, both being fol- 
lowed by a very few horsemen ; and, as the Barbarians 
vera by this means destitute of leaders, they dispersed 
themselves up and down, as fear or hope directed their 



After searching about in different places, Darius 
was at last found in a retired spot, his body run through 
with spears, lying in a chariot, and drawing near his end. 
However, he had strength enough before he died, to 
call for drink, which a Macedonian named Polystra- 
tut, brought him. He had with him a Persian pri- 
soner, whom he employed as interpreter. Darius, after 
drinking the liquor that had been given him, turned 
to the Macedonian and said, " That in the deplorable 
state to which he was reduced, he however should have 
the comfort to speak to one who could understand him, 
sod that his last words would not be lost. He there- 
fore charged him to tell Alexander, that he died in his 
debt, without having had the power of returning his 
obligations ; that he gave him infinite thanks for the 
great kindness he had shown towards his mother, his 
wife, an 1 children, not only sparing their lives, but 
permitting them to continue in their former splendor : 
that be besought the gods to give victory to his arms, 
sod make him monarch of the universe ; that he 
thought he need not entreat him to revenge the exe- 
crable murder committed on his person, as this was the 
common cause of kings. 

After this, taking Polystratus by the faand,"Givehim, 
stid he, thy hand, as I give thee mine ; and carry him, 
in my name, the only pledge I am able to give of my 
gratitude and affection." Saying these words, he 
breathed his last. Alexander coming up a moment af- 
ter, and seeing Darius's body, wept bitterly : and by 
the strongest testimonies of grief that could be shown, 
proved how intimately he was affected with the un- 
happioen of a prince who deserved a better fate. He 
immediately pulled off his military cloak, and threw it 
oo Darius's body ; then causing it to be embalmed, 
and his eoffiu to be adorned with a royal magnificence, 
he sent it to Sysigambis, in order that it might be in- 
terred with the honors usually paid to the deceased 
Persiao roonarchs, and be entombed with his ancestors. 

Thus died Darius, the third year of the 1 12th Olym- 
piad, at about fifty years of his age, six 

am J ? ? 33o °* WD * cn nc nlM * reigned. He was a 

' gentle and pacific prince ; his reign, 

with the exception of the death of Caridemus, having 



been unsullied with injustice or cruelty, which was 
owing either to his natural lenity, or to his not having 
had an opportunity of acting otherwise from the per- 
petual war in which he had been engaged against 
Alexander ever since his accession to the throne. In 
him the Persian empire ended, after having existed 
206 years, computing from the beginning of the reign 
of Cyrus the Great (the founder of it) under thirteen 
kings ; viz, Cyrus, Cambyses, Smerdis the Magian, 
Darius son of Hystaspes, Xerxes I., Artaierxes Lon- 
gimanus, Xerxes II., Sogdianus, Darius Nothus, Ar- 
taxerxes Mnemon, Artaxerxes Ochus, Arses, and Da- 
rius Codomanus, 

SECT. XI. Vices which first caused the decline, and at last 
the ruin of the Persian empire. 

The death of Darius Codomanus may very justly 
be considered as the era, but not as the sole cause of 
the destruction of the Persian monarchy. When we 
take a general view of the history of the kings above 
mentioned, and consider with some attention their dif- 
ferent characters and methods of governing, whether 
in peace or war, we easily perceive that this decline 
was prepared at a great distance, and carried on to 
its end by visible steps which denoted a total ruin. 

We may declare at first sight, that the declension of 
the Persian empire and its fall, are owing to its very 
origin and primitive institution. It had been formed 
by the union of two nations, who differed very much 
in manners and inclinations. The Persians were a 
sober, laborious, modest people ; but the Medes were 
wholly devoted to pomp, luxury, softness and volup- 
tuousness. The example of frugality and simplicity 
which Cyrus had set them, and their being obliged to 
be always under arms to gain so many victories, and 
support themselves in the midst of so many enemies, 
prevented those vices from spreading for some time ; 
but when all was subdued and in subjection to them, 
the fondness which the Medes had naturally for plea- 
sures and magnificence, soon lessened the temperance 
of the Persians, and became in a little time the pre- 
vailing taste of the two nations. 

Several other causes conspired to this. Babylon, 
when conquered, intoxicated her victors with her 
poisoned cup, and enchanted them with the charms of 
pleasure. She furnished them with such ministers and 
instruments, as were adapted to promote luxury, and 
to foment and cherish voluptuousness with art and deli- 
cacy ; and the wealth of the richest provinces in 
the world being at the entire disposal of new so- 
vereigns, they thereby were enabled to satiate ail their 
desires. 

Even Cyrus himself, as I have observed elsewhere, 
contributed to this, without foreseeing the consequences 
of it ; and prepared men's minds for it by the splendid 
festival which he gave, after having ended his conquests ; 
at which he showed himself in the midst of his troops, 
who had shared in his victories, with such a pomp 
and ostentation as were most capable of dassling the 
eye. He first inspired them with an admiration for 
pomp and show, which they had hitherto despised. 
He suggested to them, that magnificence and riches 
were worthy of crowning the most glorious exploits, 
and the end and fruit of them : and by thus inspiring 
his subjects with a strong desire for things they saw 
so highly esteemed by a most accomplished prince, his 
example authorised them to abandon themselves to 
that inclination without reserve. 

He spread this evil still farther by obliging his 
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judges, officers, and governors of provinces, to appear 
with splendor before the people, the better to repre- 
sent the majesty of the prince. On one side, these 
magistrates and commanders easily mistook these orna- 
ments and trappings of their employments for the 
most essential parts of them, endeavoring to distinguish 
themselves by nothing but this glittering outside; and, 
on the other side, men of the greatest wealth in the 
provinces proposed them as so many patterns for their 
imitation, and were soon followed by persons of mo- 
derate fortune, whom those in the lowest stations of 
life strove to equal. 

So many causes of degeneracy uniting together, and 
being authorized publicly, soon destroyed the ancient 
virtue of the Persians. They did not sink, like the 
Romans, by imperceptible decays, which had been 
long foreseen and often opposed. Scarce was Cyrus 
dead, but there rose up as it were another nation, and 
kings of a quite different genius and character. Men- 
tion was no longer made of that manly, that severe 
education which was bestowed on the Persian youth; 
of those public shools of sobriety, patience,* and emu- 
lation for virtue, nor of those laborious and warlike 
exercises; of all these there did not remain the 
smallest traces ; their young men being brought up 
in splendor and effeminacy, which they now saw 
was had in honor, immediately began to despise the 
happy simplicity of their forefathers, and formed, in 
the space of one generation, an entire new set of peo- 
ple, whose manners, inclinations, and maxims, were 
directly opposite to those of ancient times. They 
grew haughty, vain, effeminate, inhuman, and perfidious 
in treaties ; and acquired this peculiar character, that 
they of all people were the most abandoned to splendor, 
luxury, feasting, and even to drunkenness ; so that 
we may affirm, that the empire of the Persians was 
almost at its birth, what other empires became through 
length of time alone, and began where others end. It 
bore the principle of its, destruction in its own bosom, 
and this internal vice increased in every successive 
reign. 

After the unsuccessful expeditions of Darius and 
Xerxes against Scythia and Greece, the princes their 
successors became insensible to the ambition of making 
conquests, and gave themselves up a prey to idleness 
and effeminacy ; they grew careless of military disci- 
pline, and substituted in the place of regular soldiers, 
inured to the toils of war, a confused multitude of 
men, who were taken by force out of their respective 
countries. The reader may have observed, on more 
than one occasion, that the whole strength of the Per- 
sian army lay in the Greeks whom they retained in 
their service ; that, properly speaking, they depended 
on them only, and always took great care to oppose 
them to the best troops of the enemy : they were the 
only soldiers in Darius's army who performed their 
duty, and continued faithful to him to the last ; and 
we have seen that Memnon the Rhodian was the sole 
great general who made head against Alexander. 

Instead of choosing for the command of their forces 
officers of skill and experience, they used to appoint 
persons of the greatest quality of every nation, who 
frequently had no other merit than their exalted birth, 
their riches and credit ; and who were distinguished by 
nothing but the sumptuousness of their feasts and en- 
tertainments, by the magnificence of their equipages, 
and by the crowd, with which they were ever sur- 
rounded, of guards, domestics, eunuchs, and women ; 
-ssemblage, formed merely for vain show and 



ostentation, rather than for warlike expeditions, 
cumbered* an army (already but too numerous) with 
useless soldiers, made it slow in its marches and move- 
ments by its too heavy baggage, and rendered it inca- 
pable of subsisting long in a country, and of following 
up great enterprises in sight of an enemy. 

The Persian monarchs shutting themselves up in 
their palaces, in order to abandon themselves to plea- 
sure, and appearing seldom abroad, placed their whole 
confidence, and by that means all their authority, in 
eunuchs, in women, in slaves, and in flattering cour- 
tiers* whose whole thoughts and endeavors were to 
banish true merit, which was offensive to them ; to 
give the rewards appointed for services to their own 
creatures; and to intrust the greatest employments of 
the state to persons devoted to their interested and 
ambitious views, rather than to such whose abilities 
rendered them capable of serving their country. 

Another .characteristic of these princes, which is but 
too frequent in that high sphere, contributed very 
much to the ruin of the empire. They were accus- 
tomed from their infancy to have their ears soothed 
with false praises and the most extravagant compli- 
ments, and to have a blind submission paid to their 
will. They were educated in so exalted an idea of 
their own grandeur, that they readily persuaded them- 
selves that the rest of men were formed merely to 
serve them, and administer to their pleasures. They 
were not taught their duties, nor the maxims of a 
wise and good government ; the principles by which 
men should judge of solid merit, and select persons 
able to govern under them. They did not know that 
they were raised to sovereign power merely to protect 
their subjects and make them happy. They were not 
made sensible of the exquisite pleasure that a monarch 
feels, who is the delight of his subjects and the pub- 
lic source of the felicity of so vast an empire ; as Cy- 
rus the Great had been, who was so dear to his people 
that every individual family considered him as their 
father, and bewailed his death as a public calamity. 
So far from this, a monarch's grandeur was declared 
to consist in making himself feared, and in his being 
able to gratify all his passions with impunity. 

So ill-judged an education must necessarily form 
either weak or. vicious princes. They were not able 
to sustain the weight of so mighty an empire, nor to 
grasp the several parts of so extensive and laborious 
an administration. Idleness, and a love for pleasure, 
made them careless and averse to business ; and they 
sacrificed matters of the highest importance to their 
vain amusements. Some of them were born with 
such happy dispositions, that they would have become 
good princes, had they not been enervated by the 
charms of a voluptuous life ; and abandoned themselves 
to the allurements of a too despotic power, and an 
over-great prosperity. By flattery, they were ren- 
dered incapable of listening, in their counsels, to any 
expressions delivered with freedom, or of suffering the 
least opposition to their wills. 

It is no wouder they were not beloved by their sub- 
jects, since their whole study was to aggrandize them- 
selves, and to sacrifice all considerations to that alone. 
Darius, in his misfortunes, was abandoned by the 
generals of his armies, by the governors of his provin- 
ces, by his officers, domestics, and subjects ; and did 
not find any where a sincere affection, nor a real at- 
tachment to his person and interest. The dazzling 
splendor of the Persian monarchy concealed a real 
weakness ; and this unwieldy power, heightened by 
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•o modi pomp and pride, had no support in the hearts 
of the people ; so that this collossus, at the very first 
blow, fell to the ground. 

J SECT. XII. Laeedarmon revolts from the Macedonia™, with 
almost alt Peloponneaut. Aniipater marches pat on this oc- 
casion, defeats the enemy in a baU e, in which* Agis is killed. 
Alexander marches against Bessus. Thalestr is, 'queen of 
the Amazons, comes to visit him from a far couulry Alex- 

1 aoder, at his return from Paithia, abandons himself to plea- 
sure and excess. He continues his inarch against Be>aus. 
A pretended conspiracy of Philotas against the king. He, and 
Parmenio his father, are put to death. Alexander subdues 

1 several nations. He at last arrives at Bactriana, whither 
Bessus is brought to him. 



Whilst these things passed in Asia as we have seen," 
some tumults broke out in Greece and 
, jfajj' ? 3so Macedonia. Memmon, whom Alexan- 
' der had sent into Thrace, having re- 
volted there, and thereby drawn the forces of Antipa- 
> ter on that side ; the Lacedemonians thought this a 
proper opportunity to throw off the Macedonian yoke, 
and engaged almost all Peloponnesus in their design. 
Upon this news, Antipater, after having settled to 
the best of his power the affairs of Thrace, returned 
with the utmost expedition into Greece, whence he 
immediately despatched couriers, in order to give 
Alexander an account of these several transactions. 
As soon as Antipater was come up with the enemy, 
be resolved to give them battle. The Lacedemonian 
army consisted of no more than 20,000 foot and 2000 
bone, under the command of Agis their king ; whereas 
that of Antipater was twice that number. Agis, in order 
to make the superiority of numbers of no effect, had 
made choice of a narrow spot of ground. The battle 
began with great vigor, each party endeavoring to 
signalise themselves in an extraordinary manner for 
the honor of their respective countries ; the one fired 
with the remembrance of their pristine glory, and the 
other animated by their present greatness, fought with 
equal courage : the Lacedaemonians for liberty, and 
tbe Macedonians for empire. So long as the armies 
continued on the spot where the battle began, Agis 
had the advantage ; but Antipater, by pretending to 
fly, drew the enemy into the plains ; after which, ex- 
tending his whole army, he gained a superiority, and 
made a proper use of his advantage. Agis was distin- 
guished by his suit of armor, his noble mien, and still 
more so by his valor. The battle was hottest round 
bis person, and he himself performed the most aston- 
ishing acts of bravery. At last, after having been 
wounded in several parts of his body, his soldiers car- 
ried him off upon bis shield. However this did not 
damp their courage ; for having seised an advanta- 
geous post, where they kept close to their ranks, they 
misted with great vigor the attacks of the enemy. 
After having withstood them a long time, the Lace- 
demonians began to give ground, being scarce able to 
bold their arms, which were all covered with sweat ; 
they afterwa/ds retired very fast, and at last ran quite 
•way. The king, seeing himself closely pursued, 
•till made some efforts, notwithstanding the weak con- 
dition to which he was ' reduced, in order to oppose 
tbe enemy. Intrepid and invincible to the last, op- 
pressed by numbers, he died sword in hand. 

I a this engagement upwards of. 3000 Lacedaemo- 
nians tost their lives, and 1000 Macedonians at most ; 
but very lew of tbe latter returned home unwounded. 
This victory not only ruined the power of Sparta, and 
its allies, but also tbe hopes of those who only waited 
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the issue of this war to declare themselves. Antipater 
immediately sent the news of this success to Alexan- 
der . but, like an experienced courtier, he drew up 
the account of it in the most modest and circumspect 
terms ; and such as were best adapted to diminish the 
lustre of a victory which might expose him to envy. 
He was sensible that Alexander's delicacy on the point 
of honor was so very great, that he looked upon the 
glory which another person obtained as a diminution 
of his own. And indeed he could not forbear,* when 
this news was brought him, to let drop some words 
which discovered his jealousy. Antipater did not 
'dare to dispose of any thing by his own private 
authority .and only gave the Lacedaemonians leave to 
send an embassy to the king, in order that they them- 
selves might learn their fate from his own mouth. 
Alexander pardoned them, some of those who had oc- 
casioned the revolt excepted, and these he punished. 

Darius's death did not hinder Alexander from pur- 
suing Bessus,* who had withdrawn from Bactriana, 
where he had assumed the title of king, by the name 
of Artaxerxes. But, finding at last that it would be 
impossible for him to come up with him, he returned 
into Parthia; and resting his troops some days in 
Hecatompylus, commanded provisions to be brought 
thither from all quarters. 

During his stay there, a report prevailed throughout 
the whole army, that the king, content with the eon- 
quests he had achieved, was preparing to return into 
Macedonia. That very instant the soldiers, as if a 
signal had been made for their setting out, ran like 
madmen to their tents, began to pack up their bag- 
gage, load the waggons with the utmost despatch, and 
fill the whole camp with noise and tumult. The 
noise soon reached tbe ears of Alexander^ when, terri- 
fied at the disorder, he summoned the officers to his 
tent, where, with tears in his eyes, he complained, that 
in the midst of so glorious a career, he was stopped on 
a sudden and forced to return back into his country, 
rather like one who had been overcome, than as a con- 
queror. The officers comforted him, by representing, 
that this sudden motion was a mere sally, and a tran- 
sient gust of passion, which would not be attended 
with any ill consequences ; and assured him, that the 
soldiers, to a man, would obey him, provided he him- 
self would address them but with mildness and ten- 
derness. He promised to do it. The circumstance 
which had given occasion to this false report was his 
having disbanded some Grecian soldiers, after reward- 
ing them in a very bountiful manner ; so that the 
Macedonians imagined that they also were to fight no 
more. 

Alexander having summoned the army, made the 
following speech ; "lam not surprised, O soldiers, if 
after the mighty things we have hitherto performed, 
you should be satiated with glory, and have no other 
views but ease and repose. 1 will not now enumerate 
the various nations we have conquered. We have 
subdued more provinces than others have cities. Could 
I persuade myself, that our conquests were well se- 
cured, over nations who were soon overcome, I would 
think as you do, (for I will not dissemble my thoughts,) 
and would make all the haste imaginable to revisit my 
household gods, my mother, my 'sisters, and my sub- 
jects, and enjoy in the midst'of my country the glory 
I have acquired in concert with you. But this glory 

e Alexander hostes vinci Voluerat: Antipatrum viclsse, ne 

taeitua quidem indignabatur, suss dempnun gloria; rri sti m a n s, 

quicquid cessisset alienee.— Q. Curt. 
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will all vanish very soon, if we do not put the last 
hand to the work. Do you imagine, that so many 
nations, accustomem to other sovereigns, and who have 
no manner of agreedent with us either in their religion, 
manners, or language, were entirely subdued the mo- 
ment they were conquered ; and that they will not 
take up arms, in case we return back with so much 
precipitation ? What will become of the rest who 
still remain unconquered ? What ! shall we leave our 
victory imperfect, merely for want of courage ? But 
that which touches me much more ; shall we suffer the 
detestable crime of Bessus to go unpunished ? Can 
you bear to see the sceptre of Darius transferred to 
the sanguinary hand of that monster, who, after hav- 
ing loaded him with chains, as a captive, at last assas- 
sinated his sovereign, in order to deprive us of the 
glory of saving him ? As for myself, I shall not be 
easy till I see that infamous wretch hanging on a gib- 
bet, there to pay, to all kings and nations of the earth, 
the just punishment due to his execrable crime. I do 
not know whether I am mistaken ; but methinks I 
read his sentence of death in your countenances : and 
that the anger which sparkles in your eyes, declares 
you will soon imbrue your hands in that traitor's blood." 

The soldiers would not suffer Alexander to proceed ; 
but clapping their hands they all cried aloud, that 
they were ready to follow wherever he would lead 
tbem. All the speeches of this prince generally pro- 
duced this effect. How desponding soever they might 
be, one single word from him revived their courage in 
an instant, and inspired tbem with that martial alacrity 
and ardor, which appeared always in his nice. The 
king, taking advantage of this favorable disposition of 
the whole army, crossed Parthia, and in three days 
arrived on the frontiers of Hyrcania, which submitted 
to his arms. He afterwards subdued the Mardi, the 
Arii, the Drangae, the Arachosii, and several other 
nations, into which his army marched, with greater 
speed than people generally travel He frequently 
would pursue an enemy for whole days and nights to- 
gether, almost without suffering his troops to take 
any rest. By this prodigious rapidity, he came un- 
awares upon nations who thought him still at a great 
distance, and subdued them before they had time to 
put themselves in a posture of defence. Under this 
image Daniel the prophet designated Alexander many 
ages before his birth, by representing him as a panther, 
a leopard, and a he-goat, who rushed forward with so 
much swiftness, that his feet seemed not to touch the 
ground. 

Nabarxanes,* one of Bessus's accomplices, who had 
written before to Alexander, came and surrendered 
himself, upon a promise of a pardon, when he heard 
that he was arrived at Zadracarta, the capital of Hyr- 
cania ; and, among other presents, brought him Ba- 
goas the eunuch, who afterwards gained great infiuence 
over the mind of Alexander, as he bad formerly over 
that of Darius. 

At the same time arrived Thalestris, queen of the 
Amazons. A violent desire of seeing Alexander had 
prompted that princess to leave her dominions, and 
travel through a great number of countries to gratify 
her curiosity. Being come pretty near his camp, she 
sent word that a queen was come to visit him ; and 
that she had a prodigious inclination to cultivate bis 
acquaintance, and accordingly was arrived within a 
little distance from that place. Alexander having re- 
turned her a favorable answer, she commanded her 

a Q.Curt, lib. vl. cap. I. 



train to stop, and herself came forward with 300 
women ; and the moment she perceived the king, she 
leaped from her horse, having two lances in ber band. 
The dress the A masons used to wear, did not quite 
cover the body ; for their bosom was uncovered on 
the left side, while every other part of their body was 
hid ; except that their gowns, being tucked up with 
a knot, fell down no farther than the knee. They 
preserved their left breast to suckle their female off- 
spring, but used to burn the right, that they might 
be the better enabled to bend the bow and throw the 
dart, whence they were called Amazons.' 

Thalestris * looked upon the king without discover- 
ing the least sign of admiration, and surveying him 
attentively, did not think his stature answerable to 
his fame ; for the Barbarians are very mueh struck 
with a majestic air, and think those only capable of 
mighty achievements, on whom nature has bestowed 
bodily advantages. She did not scruple to tell him, 
that the chief motive of her journey was to have pos- 
terity by him ; adding, that she thought herself worthy 
of giving heirs to his empire. Alexander, upon this 
request, was obliged to make some stay in this place ; 
after which Thalestris returned into her own kingdom, 
and the king into the province inhabited by the Par- 
thians. This story, and whatsoever is related of the 
A masons, is looked upon by some very judicious au- 
thors as entirely fabulous. 

Alexander abandoned himself afterwards wholly to 
his passions, changing into pride and excess the mo- 
deration and continence for which he bad hitherto been 
so greatly admired ; virtues so very necessary in an 
exalted station of life, and in the midst of a series of 
prosperities. He was no longer the same man. Though 
be was invincible with regard to the dangers and toils 
of war, he was far otherwise with respect to the charms 
of ease. The instant he enjoyed a little repose, he 
abandoned himself to sensuality ; and be, whom the 
arms of the Persians could not conquer, fell a victim 
Co their vices. Nothing was now to be seen but games, 
parties of pleasure, disorderly banquets, in which be 
used to pass whole days and nights in drinking. Not 
satisfied with the buffoons, and the performers on in- 
strumental music, whom he had brought out of 
Greece, he obliged the csptive women whom be car- 
ried along with him, to sing songs after the manner of 
their country. He happened, among these women, 
to perceive one who appeared in deeper affliction than 
the rest, and who, by a modest, and at the same time 
a dignified confusion, discovered a greater reluctance 
than the others to appear in public. She was a per- 
fect beauty, which was very much heightened by her 
bashful ness, whilst she threw ber eyes to the ground, 
and did all in her power to conceal her face. The 
king soon imagined by her air and mien that she was 
not of a vulgar birth ; and on inquiring of the lady 
herseIC she answered that she was grand-daughter to 
Ochus, who not long before had swayed the Persian 
sceptre, and daughter of his son ; that she had mar- 
ried Hystaspes, who was related to Darius, and 
general of a great army. Alexander being touched 
with compassion at the unhappy fate of a princess of 
the blood royal, and the sad condition to which she 



a This is a Greek word, signifying without treats*. 
b Inlerrito valtu regem Thalestris intuebatur. habitum ejot 
haudquaquam rerum fama parem oculis perlustran*. Qulppe 
omnibus barba ri* in corporum majevtate veneraiio est; magoo» 
rumqup operum non alios capaces putant, quim quo* cximii 
specie doaare natura dignata e»t.— O, Cart. Tib. vl.cap.6. 
c a Curt. lib. vi. cap. 6. 
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reduced, not only gave her liberty, but reinstated 
her in all her possessions, and caused her husband to be 
sought for, in order that she might be restored to him. 

This prince was naturally of a tender and humane 
disposition, which made him sensible of the affliction 
of persons in the lowest condition. A poor Mace- 
donian * was one day driving before him a mule laden 
with gold for the king's use : the beast being so tired 
that he was not able either to go on or sustain the 
load, the mule-driver took it up and carried it, but 
with great difficulty, a considerable way. Alexander, 
seeing him just sinking under his burden, and going 
to throw it on the ground, in order to ease himself, 
cried out, " Friend, do not be weary yet ; try and 
carry it quite through to thy tent, for it is all thy own.** 

Alexander,' in a forced march through a barren coun- 
try, at the head of a small body of horse, when he was 
pursuing Darius, met some Macedonians who were 
carrying water in goats'-skins upon mules. These Ma- 
cedonians, perceiving their prince was almost parched 
with thirst occasioned by the raging heat, (the sun 
being at the meridian,) immediately filled a helmet 
with water, and were running to present him with it. 
Alexander asking to whom they were carrying that wa- 
ter, they replied, We are going to carry it to our chil- 
dren, but do not let your majesty be uneasy, for if 
your life is but saved, we should get children enough, 
in ease we should lose these. At these words Alex- 
ander takes the helmet, and looking quite round him, 
he saw all his horsemen hanging down their heads, and, 
with eyes fixed earnestly on the liquor he held, swal- 
lowed it, as it were, with their glances : upon which 
he returned it, with thanks, to those who offered it 
trim, and did not drink so much as a single drop, but 
cried, M There is not enough for the whole company ; 
and should 1 drink alone, it would make the rest be 
thirsty, and they would die with faintness and fatigue." 
The officers, who were on horseback round him, struck 
in the most sensible manner with his wonderful tem- 
perance and magnanimity, entreated him with shouts 
to carry them wherever he thought fit, and not to spare 
them ; that they were not in the least tired nor felt 
the least thirst ; as loog as they were commanded by 
such a king, they could not think themselves mortal 



Such sentiments as these, which arise from a gene- 
rous and tender disposition, reflect greater horfor on a 
prince than all his victories and conquests. Had 
Alexander always retained them, he would justly have 
merited the title of Great ; but a too brilliant and un- 
interrupted series of prosperity, which is a burden too 
heavy for mortals to sustain, insensibly effaced them 
from his mind, and made him forget that he was a 
man : for now, contemning the customs of his own 
country, as no longer worthy the sovereign of the uni- 
verse, he laid aside the dress, the manners, and way of 
life of the Macedonian monarch* ; looking upon them 
as too plain and simple, and derogatory to his gran- 
dear. He even went so for as to imitate the pomp 
of the Persian kings, in that very circumstance in 
which they seemed to equal themselves to the gods ; 
I mean, by requiring those who had conquered nations 
to foil prostrate at his feet, and to pay liim a kind of 
homage which becomes only slaves. He had turned 
his palace into a seraglio, filled it with 360 concubines, 
(the same number as Darius kept,) and with bands of 
eunuchs, of all mankind the most infamous. Not satis- 
fied with wearing a Persian robe himself, he also 
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obliged his generals, his friends, and all the grandees 
of his court, to put on the same dress, which gave 
them the greatest mortification, not one of them daring 
to speak against this innovation, or contradict the 
prince. 

The veteran soldiers, who had fought under Philip, 
not having the least idea of sensuality, inveighed pub- 
licly against this prodigious luxury, and the numerous 
vices which the army had learned in Susa and Ecba- 
tana. The soldiers would frequently complain : That 
they had lost more by victory than they had gained : 
that as the Macedonians bad thus assumed the manners 
and customs of foreigners, they might properly be 
said to be conquered : that therefore the only benefit 
they should reap from their long absence would be to 
return back into their country in the habit of barba- 
rians : that Alexander was ashamed of, and despised 
them ; that he chose to resemble the vanquished rather 
than the victorious ; and that he, who had before been 
king of Macedonia, was now become one of Darius's 
lieutenants. 

The king was not ignorant of the discontent which 
reigned both in his court and army, and endeavored 
to recover the esteem and friendship of both by his 
beneficence ; but slavery,/ though purchased at ever 
so high a rate, must necessarily be odious to freeborn 
men. He therefore thought, that the safest remedy 
would be to employ them ; and for that purpose led 
them against Bessus. But as the army was so en- 
cumbered with booty and a useless train of baggage, 
that it could scarce move, he first caused all his own 
baggage to be carried into a great square, and after- 
wards that of the army; (retaining only such things 
as were absolutely necessary ;) and then ordered the 
whole to be carried from thence in carts to a large 
plain. Every one was in great pain to know the 
meaning of all this ; but after he had sent away the 
horses, he set fire to his own things, and commanded 
every one to follow his example. Upon this the 
Macedonians lighted up the fire with their own hands, 
and burnt the rich spoils they had purchased with their 
blood, and often forced out of the midst of the flames. 
Such a sacrifice must certainly have been made with 
the utmost reluctance ; but the example the king set 
them silenced all their complaints, and they seemed 
less affected at the loss of their baggage, than at their 
neglect of military discipline. A short speech the 
king made soothed all their uneasiness ; and being 
now more able to exert themselves hereafter, they set 
out with joy, and marched towards Bactriana. In this 
march they met with difficulties which would have 
quite damped any one but Alexander ; but nothing 
could daunt his soul, or check his progress ; for he 
put the strongest confidence in his good fortune, which 
indeed never forsook that hero, but extricated him 
from a thousand perils, wherein one would have na- 
turally supposed both himself and his army must have 
perished. 

Being arrived among the Drangae, t a danger to 
which he had not been accustomed, gave him very 
great uneasiness ; and this was the report of a con- 
spiracy that was formed against his person. One 
Dymnus, a man of no figure at court, was the con- 
triver of this treason ; and the motive of it was, some 
private disgust which he had received. He had com- 
municated his design to a young man named Nicho- 
/Sed, ut oplnor liberis pretium servituus Ingratum est.— 
Q Curt ^ 

§ Dtod. 1. xvU. p. 550, 551. Q. Curt. I. vi. c. 7, 1 1 , ft 1. vii. c 
1 ,8. Arrian, 1. Ui. p. 141, 148. Plat. In Alex, p. 698, 693. 
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machus, who revealed it to Cebalinus, his brother. 
The latter immediately discovered it. to Philotas, 
earnestly entreating him to acquaint the king with it, 
because every moment was of the utmost consequence, 
and the conspirators were to execute the horrid deed 
in three days. Philotas, after, applauding his fidelity, 
waited immediately upon the king, and discoursed on 
a great variety of subjects, without taking the least 
notice of the plot In the evening Cebalinus meeting 
him as he was coming out, and asking whether he had 
done as he requested, he answered, that he had not 
found an opportunity of mentioning it to his majesty, 
and went away. The next day this young man went 
up to him as he was going into the palace, and con- 
jured him not to forget what he had told him the day 
before. Philotas replied, that he would be sure not 
to forget it ; but however he did not perform his pro- 
mise. This made Cebalinus suspect him ; and fearing, 
that in case the conspiracy should be discovered by 
any other person, his silence would be interpreted as 
criminal, he therefore got another person to disclose 
it to Alexander. The prince having heard the whole 
from Cebalinus himself, and being told how earnestly 
he had conjured Philotas to acquaint him with it, 
first commanded Dymnus to be brought before him. 
The latter, guessing upon what account he was sent 
for by the king, ran himself through with his sword ; 
but the guards having prevented bim from completing 
the deed, he was carried to the palace. The king 
asked him why he thought Philotas more worthy than 
he was of the kingdom of Macedon? but he was quite 
speechless ; so that, after fetching a deep sigh, he 
turned his head aside, and breathed his last. 

The king afterwards sent to Phitotas, and (having 
first commanded every one to withdraw) inquired 
whether Cebalinus had really urged him several times 
to tell him of a plot which was carrying on against 
him. Philotas, without discovering the least confu- 
sion in his countenance, confessed ingenuously that he 
had ; but made his apology, by saying, that the per- 
son who had given him information, did not appear 
to him worthy of the least credit. He confessed, 
however, that Dymnus's death convinced him that he 
had acted very imprudently, in concealing so long a 
design of so black a nature : upon which, acknowledg- 
ing his fault, he fell at the king's feet ; and embracing 
them, besought him to consider his past life, rather 
than the fault he had now committed, which did not 
proceed from any bad design, but from the fear he was 
under of unseasonably alarming the king, should he 
communicate a design which he really supposed was 
without foundation. It is no easy matter to say 
whether Alexander believed what Philotas said, or 
only dissembled his anger. But however this be, he 
gave him his hand in token of his reconciliation ; and 
told him, that he was persuaded he had despised rather 
■ban concealed the affair. 

Philotas was both envied and hated by a great num- 
ber of courtiers ; and indeed it was hardly possible 
it should be otherwise, because none of them was 
more familiar with the king, or more esteemed by him. 
Instead of softening and moderating the lustre of the 
distinguished favor he enjoyed, by an air of mildness 
and humanity, and a prudent modesty of demeanor ; 
he seemed, on the conrary, to endeavor only to excite 
the envy of others, by affecting a silly pride, which 
generally displayed itself in his dress, his retinue, his 
equipage, and his table; and still more so, by the 
■——*'* — : r« be assumed, which made him universally 



hated. Parmenio, his father, disgusted at his super- 
cilious behavior, said one day to him, " My son, make 
thyself less." * The strongest sense is couched under 
these words ; and it is evident, that the man who ut- 
tered them was perfectly acquainted with the genius 
of courts. He used often to give Philotas advice to 
this effect : but too exalted a prosperity is apt to make 
men both deaf and blind ; and they cannot persuade 
themselves that favor, which is established on so seem- 
ingly solid a foundation, can never change ; the con- 
trary of which Philotas found to his sorrow. 

His former conduct, 1 with regard to Aleaxnder, bad 
given the king just reason to complain of him : for be 
used to take the liberty to speak disrespectfully of his 
sovereign, and applaud himself in the most naughty 
terms. Opening one day his heart to a woman named 
Antigona, with whom he was in love, he began to 
boast, in a very insolent manner, of his father's services 
and his own : " What would Philip, said he, have been, 
had it not been for Parmenio ; and what would Alex- 
ander be, were it not for Philotas? What would be- 
come of his pretended divinity, and his father Aramon, 
should we undertake to expose this fiction ?" Ail 
these things were repeated to Alexander; and Anti- 
gona herself made oath, that such words had been 
spoken. The king had nevertheless taken no notice 
of all this, nor so much as once let drop the least word 
which might show his resentment upon that account, 
whenever he was most intoxicated with liquor: he 
bad not so much as hinted it to his friends, not even 
to Hephaestion, from whom he scarce concealed any 
thing. But the crime Philotas was now accused of, 
recalled to his memory the disgust he had formerly 
entertained. 

Immediately after the conversation he had with 
Philotas, he held a council composed of his chief con- 
fidants. Crater us, for whom Alexander bad a great 
esteem, and who envied Philotas the more upon that 
very account, looked upon this as a very happy occa- 
sion for supplanting his rival. Concealing therefore 
his hatred, under a specious pretence of zeal, he sug- 
gested to the king,  " The apprehensions he might 
justly be under, both from Philotas himself, because 
mercy is not apt to work any change on a heart which 
could be corrupt enough to entertain so detestable a 
crime ; and from Parmenio, his father, who,*' said he, 
" will never be able to bear the thoughts of his owing 
his son's life to the king's clemency. Some beneficial 
acts are *o great, that they become a burden to those 
on whom they are conferred, for which reason they do 
all in their power to erase them from their memory. 
Besides, who can assure us, that both father and son 
are not engaged in this conspiracy ? When a prince's 
life is in danger, every thing is of importance ; and 
all things, even to the slightest suspicions, are so many 
proofs. Can we conceive it possible, that a favorite, 
on whom his sovereign has bestowed the most shining 
marks of his beneficence, should be calm and undis- 
turbed, upon his being told an affair of such impor- 
tance ? But we are told, that this design was communi- 
cated by young people, who deserved very little credit 
Wherefore then did he keep them in suspense two 
days, as if he really believed what they told bim, and 
still promised them that he would reveal the whole af- 
fair to the king? Who does not see, that be did this 
merely to prevent their having access by another way 
to bis majesty ? Sir," continued he, " it is necessary, 
for your own sake and that of the state, that Philotas 
i Plut. do Fortun. Alex, c 2. p. 339. 
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ihould bo put to too torture ; in order to force from 
his own mouth an account of this plot, and the several 
persons who are his accomplices in it" This being 
the opinion of all the members of the council, the king 
eeeeeded to it. He then dismissed the assembly, ha- 
ving first enjoined them secrecy ; and the better to 
conceal bit resolution, gave orders for the army's 
marching the next day, and even invited Philotas to 
supper with him. 

In the beginning of the night, various parties of 
guards having been posted in the several places ne- 
cessary, some entered the tent of Philotas, who was 
then in a deep sleep ; when starting from his slumbers, 
ss they were putting manacles on bis bands he cried, 
" Alas? my sovereign, the inveteracy of my enemies 
hss got the better of your goodness." After this, 
they covered his nice, and brought him to the palace 
without uttering a single word. The next morning, 
the Macedonians, according to an order published 
far that purpose, came thither under arms, in num- 
ber about 6000. It was a very ancient custom for 
the army, in time of war, to take cognisance of 
capital crimes ; and, in times of peace, for the people 
to do so ; so that the prince had no power on these 
nrwraons! unless a sanction were given to it by the 
consent of one or other of these bodies ; and the king 
was forced to have recourse to persuasion, before he 
employed his authority.* 

First the body of Dymnus was brought out ; very 
few then present knowing either what he had done, 
or how be came by bis death. Afterwards the king 
came into the assembly ; an air of sorrow appearing 
in his countenance, as well as in his whole court, 
while every one waited with impatience the issue of 
this gloomy scene. Alexander continued a longtime 
with his eyes east on the ground, as if in the utmost 
dejection ; but at last, having recovered his spirits, 
he made the following speech : " I have narrowly es- 
caped, O soldiers, being torn from you, by the treachery 
of a small number of wretches ; but by the providence 
tod mercy of the gods, I now again appear before you 
alive ; and I protest to you, that nothing encourages 
me more to proceed against the traitors, than the sight 
of this assembly, whose welfare is much dearer to me 
than my own ; for I desire to live for your sakes only : 
sad the greatest happiness I should find in living, (not 
to ny the only one,) would be the pleasure I should 
receive in having it in my power to reward the services 
of so many brave men, to whom 1 owe every thing.*' 
Here he was interrupted by the cries and groans 
of the soldiers, who all burst into tears. " Alas ! bow 
will you behave," continued be, " when I shall name 
the persons who formed so execrable a design? I my- 
self cannot think of it without shuddering. They on 
whom 1 have been most lavish of my kindnesses : on 
whom I have bestowed the greatest marks of friendship : 
in whom I had put my whole confidence, and in whose 
breasts I lodged my greatest secrets — Parmenio, and 
Philotas. M At these names the soldiers gaxed one 
upon the other, not daring to believe their eyes or ears, 
dot to give credit to any thing they saw or heard. 
Then Nicbomaebus, Metron, and Cebalinus, were sent 
far, who made the several depositions of what they 
knew. But as not one of them charged Philotas 
with engaging in the plot, the whole assembly, being 
•riied with a trouble and confusion easier conceived 
than expressed, continued in a sad and gloomy silence. 

* Nihil potestas recum valebat, nisi prius va'alMe* suctori- 
tu.-4. Curt. 
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Philotas was then brought in, his hands tied behind 
him, and his bead covered with a coarse, worn-out 
piece of cloth. How shocking a sight 1 Almost de- 
prived of his senses, he did not dare to look up, or 
open his ; but the tears streaming from his eyes, he 
fainted away in the arms of the man who held him. 
As the standers-by wiped off the tears in which his 
, face was bathed, recovering his spirits and his voice 
by degrees, he seemed desirous of speaking. The 
king then told him, that he should be judged by the 
Macedonians, and withdrew. Philotas might have 
justified himself very easily ; for not one of the wit- 
nesses, and those who bad been put on the rack, bad 
accused him of being an accomplice in the plot. 
Dymnus, who first formed it, had not named him to 
any of the conspirators ; and had Philotas been con- 
cerned in it, and the ringleader, as was pretended, 
Dymnus would certainly have named him, at the bead 
of all the rest, in order to engage them the more 
strongly. Had Philotas been conscious to himself 
of guilt in this particular, as he was sensible that 
Cebalinus, who knew the whole, sought earnestly to 
acquaint the king with it, was it probable that be 
could have remained quiet two days together, without 
once eudeavoring either to despatch Cebalinus, or to 
put his dark design in execution, which he might very 
easily have done ? Philotas set these proofs, and a 
great many more, in the strongest light ; and did not 
omit to mention the reasons which had made him 
despise the information tbat had been given him, as 
groundless and imaginary. Then directing himself, 
on a sudden, to Alexander, as if he had been present, 
" O king," says be, " wheresoever you may be, (for it 
is thought Alexander heard all that passed from be- 
hind a curtain,) if 1 have committed a fault in not 
acquainting you with what I heard, I confessed it to 
you, and you pardoned roe. You gave me your royal 
hand as pledge of this ; and you did me the honor 
to admit me at your table. If you believed me, I 
am innocent : if you pardoned me, I am cleared : I 
refer all this to your own judgment. What new 
crime have I committed since ? 1 was in a deep sleep 
when my enemies waked me, and loaded me with 
chains. Is it natural for a man, who is conscious that 
he is guilty of the most horrid of all crimes, to be thus 
easy and undisturbed? The innocence of my own 
conscience, and the promise your majesty made me, 
gave my mind this calm. Do not let the envy of my 
enemies prevail over your clemency and justice." 

The result of this assembly was, that Philotas 
should be put on the rack. The persons who presided 
on that occasion were his most inveterate enemies, and 
they made him suffer every kind of torture. Philotas 
at first discovered the utmost resolution and strength 
of mind ; the torments he suffered not being able to 
force from him a single word, nor even so much as a 
sigh. But at last, conquered by pain, he confessed 
himself to be guilty, named several accomplices, and 
even accused his own father. The next day, the an- 
swers of Philotas were read in full assembly, he him- 
self being present. He was unanimously sentenced to 
die; immediately after which be was stoned, ac- 
cording to the custom of Macedonia, with some other 
of the conspirators. 

They also judged at the same time, and put to 
death Lyncestes Alexander, who bad been found 
guilty of conspiring the death of the king, and had 
been kept three years in prison. 

The condemnation of Philotas brought on tbat of 
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Parmenio: whether it were that Alexander really 
believed him guilty, or was afraid of the father now 
he had put the son to death. Polydamas, one of the 
lords of the court, was appointed to see the execution 
performed. He had been oue of Parmenio's most 
excellent friends, if we may give that name to courtiers, 
who love nothing but their own fortune. This was 
the very reason of his being nominated, because Par- 
menio could not entertain any suspicion of his being 
sent to him with such a design. He therefore set out 
for Media, where that general commanded the army, 
and was intrusted with the king's treasures, which 
amounted to 180,000 talents, about 27,000,000/. ster- 
ling. Alexander bad given him several letters for 
Oleander, the king's lieutenant in the province ; and 
for the principal officers. Two were for Parmenio ; 
one of them from Alexander, and the other sealed with 
Philotas's seal, as if be had been alive, to prevent the 
father from harboring the least suspicion. Polyda- 
mas was but eleven days on his journey, and alighted 
in the night-time at the house of Oleander. After 
having taken all the precautions necessary, they went 
together, with a great number of attendants to meet 
Parmenio, who at this time was walking in a psrk of 
his own. The moment Polydamas spied him, though 
at a great distance, he ran to embrace him with an 
air of the utmost joy ; and after compliments, inter- 
mixed with the strongest indications of friendship, had 
passed on both sides, he gave him Alexander's letter. 
In the opening it, he asked him what the king was 
doing; to which Poly dam us replied, that he would 
know by his majesty's letter. Parmenio after perusing 
it said : " The king is preparing to march against 
the Arachosii. How glorious a prince is this, who 
will not suffer himself to take a moment's rest I How- 
ever, he ought to be a little tender of himself, now he 
has acquired so much glory." He afterwards opened 
the letter which was written in Philotas's name ; and, 
by his countenance, seemed pleased with the contents 
of it At that very instant Oleander thrust a dagger 
into his side,* then made another thrust in his throat ; 
and the rest gave him several wounds, even after he 
was dead. 

Thus this great man ended his life ; a man illustri- 
ous both in peace and war ; who had performed many 
glorious actions without the king, whereas the king 
had never achieved any thing conspicuous, but in con- 
cert with Parmenio. He was a person of great abili- 
ties, both in forming plans and carrying them into 
execution ; was very dear to the grandees, and much 
more to the officers and soldiers, who reposed the 
highest confidence in him, and looked upon them- 
selves as assured of victory when he was at their head, 
so firmly they relied on his capacity and good fortune. 
He was then threescore and ten years of age ; and had 
always served his sovereign with inviolable fidelity 
and teal, for which he was very ill rewarded ; his son 
and himself having been put to death, merely on a 
slight suspicion, unsupported by any real proof, which 
nevertheless obliterated in a moment all the great 
services both had done their country. 

Alexander was sensible, 1 that such cruel executions 

might alienate the affections of the 

A^J^C^M troops, of which he had a proof, by the 

n ' letters they sent into Macedonia, which 

were intercepted by his order ; concluding, therefore, 
that it would be proper for him to separate from the 

Arrlan, 1. ili. p. 143. 148. Q. Curt. 1. viL c. 3 ~J. Dlod. 1. 
■VM4. 



rest of the army such soldiers as had most distinguished 
themselves by their murmurs and complaints, lest 
their seditious discourseses should spread the same 
spirit of discontent, he formed a separate body of these, 
the command of which he gave to Leonidas ; this kind 
of ignominy being the only punishment he inflicted 
on them. But they were so strongly affected with 
it, that they endeavored to wipe out the disgrace it 
brought upon them, by a bravery, a fidelity, and an 
obedience, which they observed ever afterwards. 

To prevent the ill consequences that might arise 
from this secret discontent, Alexander set out upon 
his march, and continued to pursue Bessus ; on which 
occasion he exposed himself to great hardships and 
dangers. After having passed through Drangiana, 
Arachosia, and the country of the Arimaspi, where 
all things submitted to his arms, he arrived at a moun- 
tain, called, Paropamisus, (a part of Caucasus,) where 
his army underwent inexpressible fatigues, through 
weariness, famine, sold, and the snows, which killed 
a great number of his soldiers. Bessus laid waste all 
the country that lay between him and mount Caucasus, 
in order that the want of provisions and forage might 
deprive Alexander of an opportunity of pursuing 
him. He indeed suffered very much, but nothing 
could check his vigor. After making his army repose 
for some time at Drapsaca, he advanced towards Aor- 
nos and Bactria, the two strongest cities of Bactriana, 
and took them both. At Alexander's approach, about 
7 or 8000 Bactriana, who till then had adhered very 
firmly to Bessus, abandoned him to a man, and retired 
each to his respective home. Bessus, at the head of 
the small number of forces who continued faithful to 
him, passed the river Ox us, burnt all the boats be 
himself made use of, to prevent Alexander from cros- 
sing it, and withdrew to Nautaca, a city of Sogdiana, 
fully determined to raise a new army there. Alex- 
ander, however, did not give him time to do this ; and 
not meeting with trees or timber sufficient for the 
building of boats and rafts, he supplied the want of 
these by distributing to his soldiers a great number of 
skins stuffed with straw, and such-like dry and light 
materials ; upon which they placed themselves, and 
crossed the river in this manner ; those who went over 
first, drawing up in battle-array, whilst their comrades 
were coming after them. In this manner his whole 
army passed over in six days. 

In the mean while Spitamenes, who was Bessus's 
chief confident, formed a conspiracy against him, in 
concert with two of his principal officers. Having 
seized his person they put him in chains, forced his 
diadem from his head, tore in pieces the royal robe of 
Darius which he had put on, and set him on horse- 
back in order to give him up to Alexander. 

That prince arrived at a little city inhabited by the 
Branch idae. These were the descendants of a family 
who had dwelt in Miletus, whom Xerxes, at his re- 
turn from Greece, had formerly sent into Upper Asia, 
where he had settled them in a very flourishing con- 
dition, in return for their having delivered up to him 
the treasures of the temple of Apollo Didyrassus, the 
keepers of which they were. They received the king 
with the highest demonstrations of joy, and surren- 
dered both themselves and their city to him. Alex- 
ander sent for such Milesians as were in hia army, 
who preserved an hereditary hatred against the Bran- 
chidss, because of the treachery of their ancestors. He 
then left them the choice, either of revenging the in- 
jury they had formerly done them, or of pardoning 
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them in consideration of their common extraction. 
Tbe Milesian* being so much divided in their opinion, 
that they could not agree among themselves, Alexan- 
der undertook (he decision himself. Accordingly, 
tbe next day be commanded bis phalanx to surround 
tbe city ; and a signal being given, tbey were ordered 
to plunder that abode of traitors, and put every one 
of tbem to the sword : which inhuman order was exe- 
cuted with the same barbarity as it had been given. 
AH the citizens, at the very time that they were going 
to pay homage to Alexander, were murdered in the 
streets and in their houses ; no manner of regard being 
paid to their cries and tears, nor the least distinction 
made to age or sex. They even pulled up the very 
foundations of the walls, that not the least traces of 
that city might remain. But of what crimes were 
those ill-fated citizens guilty ? Were they responsible 
for those their fathers bad committed upwards of 150 
years before ? I do not know whether history fur- 
nishes another example of so brutal and frantic a 
cruelty. 

A little after, Bessus was brought to Alexander, 
not only bound, but stark naked. Spitamenes held 
him by a chain, which went round his neck ; and it 
was difficult to say, whether that object was more 
agreeable to the Barbarians or Macedonians. In 
representing him to the king, he said : " 1 have at last 
revenged both you and Darius, my kings and masters. 
I bring you this wretch, who assassinated his sovereign, 
and who is now treated in the same manner as he 
himself gave the first example of. Alas! why cannot 
Darius himself see this spectacle 1" Alexander, after 
having greatly applauded Spitamenes, turned about 
to Bessus, and spoke thus : " Thou surely must have 
been inspired with the rage and fury of a tiger, other- 
vise thou wonldst not have dared to load a king* from 
whom thou hadst received so many instances of favor, 
with chains, and afterwards murder him ; Begone from 
my sight, thou monster of cruelty and perfidiousness." 
The king said no more, but sending for Oxatres, Da- 
rius'* brother, he gave Bessus to him, in order that he 
might suffer all the ignominy he deserved ; suspend- 
ing, however, his execution, that he might be judged 
in the general assembly of the Persians. 

SECT. XIII Alexander, after taking a great many cities in 
Baetriana, builds one near the river laxartes, which he calls 
by hit own name. The Scythians, alarmed at the building 
of this dry, as ii would be a check upon them, send ambassa- 
dor! to the king, who address themselves to him with uncom- 
mon freedom. After having dismissed them, he passed the 
Isxsrtes, gains a signal victory over the Scythians, and be- 
haves with humanity towards the vanquished. He checks 
sad poaiahes the insurrection ot theSogdians, sends Bessus 
toK bataoa to be put to death, and takes the city of Petra, 
which was thought impregnable. 

Alexander," insatiable of victory and conquests, 
■till marched forward in search of new nations which 
he might subdue. After recruiting bis cavalry, which 
tad suffered rery much by their long and dangerous 
marches, he advanced to the laxartes." 

Not far from this river the Barbarians, rushing sud- 
denly from their mountains, came and attacked Alex- 
ander's forces ; and having carried off a great number 
of prisoners, retired to their lurking holes, in which 
*■* 80,000 men, who fought with bows and slings. 

 Arrisa, 1. Hi. p. 148, 140. ft; I. iv. p. 160—150. a Curt. 1. 

» Quintal Curtias and Arrtan call it the Tanais, but they sre 
Quukeo. The Tanais lies much more westward, and empties 
«*Hf not loto the Caspian Sea, but into the Pontus Euxinus, 
•ad » now called the Don. 



The king went and besieged them in person, and 
being one of the foremost in the attack, he was shot 
with an arrow in the bone of his leg, and fty iron 
head stuck in the wound. The Macedonian?, who 
were greatly alarmed and afflicted, carried' him off 
immediately, yet not so secretly, but that theBarbarians 
knew of it ; for they saw from the top of the moun- 
tain every thing that was doing below. The next 
day tbey sent ambassadors to the king, who ordered 
them to be immediately brought in, when taking off 
the bandage which covered his wound, he showed 
them his leg, but did not tell them how much he had 
been hurt They assured him, that as soon as they 
heard of his being wounded, they were as much af- 
flicted as the Macedonians could possibly be ; and, 
that had it been possible for them to have found the 
person who had shot that arrow, they would have de- 
livered him up to Alexander ; that none but impious 
wretches would wage war against the gods ; in a word, 
that being vanquished by his unparalleled bravery, 
they surrendered themselves to him with the nations 
who followed them. The king, having engaged his 
faith to them, and taken back his prisoners, accepted 
of their homage. 

After this he set out upon his march, and getting 
into a litter, a great dispute arose between the horse 
and foot who should carry it, each of those bodies pre- 
tending that this honor belonged to them only : and 
there was no other way of reconciling them, but by 
giving orders that they should carry it in turn. 

From hence he got, the fourth day, to Maracanda, 
a very considerable city, the capital of Sogdiana, which 
he took; and after leaving a considerable garrison 
there, he burnt and laid waste all the country. 

There came an embassy to him from the Abian Scy- 
thians, who since the death of Cyrus had lived free 
and independent : these submitted to Alexander. 
They were considered as the most equitable of all the 
Barbarians ; never making war but to defend them* 
selves ; and the liberty which they established among 
them, and which they no ways abused, removed all 
distinction, and equalled the meanest among them with 
the greatest A love of poverty and justice was one of 
their peculiar characteristics, and enabled them to live 
happy together without wanting either king or laws. 
Alexander received them kindly, and sent one of his 
chief courtiers to take a view of their country, and even 
the Scythians who inhabit beyond the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus. 

He had marked out a spot of ground proper for 
building a city, on the river laxartes, in order to curb 
the nations he had already conquered, as well as those 
he intended to subdue. But this design was retarded 
by tbe rebellion of the Sogdians, which was soon after 
followed by that of the Bactrians. Alexander de- 
spatched Spitamenes, who had delivered up Bessus 
into his hands, believing him to be a very fit person to 
bring them back to their allegiance ; but he himself 
had been chiefly instrumental in this insurrection. 
The king, greatly surprised at this treachery, was de- 
termined so take vengeance of him in tbe most signal 
manner. He marched in person to Cyropolis, and 
besieged it. This was the last city of the Persian em- 
pire, and had been built by Cyrus, whose name it 
bore. At the same time he sent Crater us, with two 
more of his general officers, to besiege the city of tbe 
Memaceni,]to whom fifty troopers were sent, to desire 
them to sue for Alexander's clemency. These met 
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with a very kind reception at first, but in the night- 
time they were all eat to pieces. Alexander had re- 
solved to spare Cyropolis, purely for the sake of Cy- 
rus ; for, of all the monarchs who had reigned over 
these nations, there were none he admired more than 
this king and Semiramis, because they had surpassed 
all the rest in courage and glorious actions. He there- 
fore offered Tery advantageous conditions to the be- 
sieged, but they were so blindly obstinate as to reject 
them, and that even with pride and insolence ; upon 
which he stormed the city, abandoning the plunder of 
it to his soldiers, and rased it to the very foundations. 
From hence he went to the other city which Craterus 
was besieging. No place ever made a more vigorous 
defence ; for Alexander lost his best soldiers before it, 
and was himself exposed to very great danger; a 
stone striking him with so mueh violence on the head, 
that it deprived him of his senses. The whole army 
indeed lamented him as dead ; but this prince, whom 
no danger nor disappointment could depress, pushed on 
the siege with greater vigor than before, the instant he 
recovered, without staving till his wound was healed ; 
anger adding fresh fuel to his natural ardor. Having 
therefore caused the wall to be sapped, he made a 
large breach in it, and entered the city, which be burnt 
to the ground, and put all the inhabitants to the 
sword. Several other cities met with the same fate. 
This was a third rebellion of the Sogdians, who would 
not be quiet, though Alexander had pardoned them 
twice before. They lost above 120,000 men in these 
different sieges. The king afterwards sent Menede- 
mus with 3000 foot and 800 horse to Maracanda. 
whenoe Spitamenes had driven the Macedonian garri- 
son, and had shut himself up there. 

With regard to himself, he returned back and en- 
camped on the Iaxartes, where be surrounded with 
walls the whole spot of ground which his army had 
covered, and built a city on it, sixty furlongs? in cir- 
cumference, which he also called Alexandria ; having 
before built several of that name. He caused the work- 
men to make such despatch that in less than twenty 
days the ramparts were raised, and the bouses built ; 
and indeed there was a great emulation among the 
soldiers, who should get his work done soonest, every 
one of them having had his portion allotted him : and 
to people his new city, he ransomed all the prisoners 
he could meet with, settled several Macedonians there 
who were worn out in the service, and permitted many 
natives of the country, at their own request, to inhabit 
it. 

But the king of those Scythians who live on the 
other side of the Iaxartes, seeing that this city, built 
on the river, was a kind of yoke imposed on them, 
sent a great body of soldiers to demolish it, and to 
drive the Macedonians to a greater distance. Alex- 
ander, who had no design of attacking the Scythians, 
finding them make several incursions, even in his 
sight, in a very insolent manner, was very much per- 
plexed ; when advice was brought him at the same 
time, that the body of troops he had ordered to Mara- 
canda, had been all, a very few exepted, cut to pieces. 
Such a number of obstacles uniting together would 
have discouraged any one but an Alexander ; for the 
Sogdians bad taken up arms, and the Bactrians also ; 
his army was harassed by the Scythians ; he himself 
was brought so low, that be was not able to stand 
upright, to mount on horseback, to speak to his for- 
ces, or give a single order. To increase bis affliction, 
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he found his army no way inclined to attempt the 
passage of the river in sight of the enemy, who were 
drawn up in battle-array on the other side. The king 
continued in the utmost perplexity all night long; ; 
however, his courage surmounted every difficulty. 
Being told that the auspices were not propitious, be 
forced the soothsayer to substitute favorable ones in 
their stead. At day-break he pot on his coat of mail, 
and showed himself to the soldiers, who had not seen 
him since the last wound he had received. These 
held the kins in the highest veneration, that his pre- 
sence alone immediately removed all their sears, so 
that they shed tears of joy, and went unanimously and 
paid him their respects ; entreating him to lead them 
against the enemy, against whom they before bad re- 
fused to march. They worked so hard at the lefts or 
floats, that in three days' time they had made 12,000 ; 
and also prepared a great number of skins for the same 
purpose. 

As every thing was ready for the passage of the ri- 
ver, several Scythian ambassadors arrived, to the num- 
ber of twenty, according to the custom of the country, 
who rode through the camp, desiring to speak with 
the king. Alexander having sent for them into his 
tent, desired them to sit down. They gased atten- 
tively upon him a long time, without speaking a sin- 
gle word, probably being surprised (as they formed  
judgment of men from their air and stature) to find 
that bis did not answer the high idea they entertained 
of him from his fame. The oldest of the smhaisados s 
addressed him in a speech, which, as Quintus Cur- 
tius relates it, is pretty long ; however, as it ia very 
curious, I shall present my readers with the greatest 
part of it 

" Had the gods given tbee a body proportionable 
to thy ambition, the whole universe would have been 
too little for thee. With one band thou wooldst 
touch the east, and with the other the west : and not 
satisfied with this, thou wouldst follow the sun, and 
know where he hides himself. Such as thou art, thou 
yet aspirest after what it will be impossible for thee to 
attain. Thou crossedst over from Europe into Asia, ; 
and when thou shalt have subdued all the race of 
men, then thou wilt mske war against rivers, forests, 
and wild beasts. Dost thou not know, that tall trees 
are many years a-growtng, but may be torn up in an 
hour's time ; that the lion serves sometimes for food 
for the smallest birds : that iron, though so hard, is 
consumed by rust ; in s word, that there is nothing 
so strong, which may not be destroyed by the weakest 
thing? 

M What have we to do with thee? We never set 
foot in thy country. May not those who inhabit 
woods be allowed to live, without knowing who thou 
art, and whence thou comest ? We will neither com- 
mand over, nor submit to, any man. And that thou 
mayest be sensible what kind of people the Scythians 
are, know that we receive from heaven, as a rich pre- 
sent, a yoke of oxen, a plough-share, an arrow, a 
javelin, and a cup. These we make use of, both with 
our friends and against our enemies. To our friends 
we give corn, which we procure by the labor of our 
oxen ; with them we offer wine to the gods in our 
cup : and with regard to our enemies, we combat 
them at a distance with our arrows, and near at hand 
with our javelins. It is with these we formerly con- 
quered the most warlike nations,' subdued the most 

9 This is to be understood of the famous irruption of the Scy- 
thians, who advanced as far as Egypt, and posss s ssd themaolres 
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powerful kings, laid waste all Asia, and opened our- 
selves a way into the heart of Egypt 

M But thou, who boastest thy coming to extirpate 

robbers, thou thyself art the greatest robber upon 

i earth. Thou hast plundered all the nations that thou 

bast overcome. Thou hast possessed thyself of Lydia, 

invaded Syria, Persia, and Bactriana ; thou art forra- 

i ing a design to march as far as India, and thou now 

I comest hither to seise upon our herds and cattle. 

i The great pos se s s ions thou haat, only make thee covet 

I more eagerly what thou hast not. Dost thou not see 

ii how long the B act r tans have checked thy progress? 

1 Whilst thou art there, the Sogdians revolt, and victory 

m to thee only the occasion of war. 

" Pass but the Iaxartes, and thou wilt behold the 
great extent of our plains. It will be in vain for thee 
1 to pursue the Scythians ; and I defy thee ever to over- 
take them. Our poverty will be more active than thy 
army, laden with the spoils of so many nations ; and, 
when thou shalt fancy us at a great distance, thou 
i wilt see us rush suddenly on thy camp ; for we pursue 
, tad fly from our enemies with equal speed. I am in- 
formed that the Greeks speak jestingly of the Scythian 
solitudes, and that they are even become a proverb ; 
, but we are fonder of our deserts, than of your great 
 cities and fruitful plains. Let me observe to thee 
that fortune is slippery ; hold her fast therefore, for 
fear she should escape thee. Put a curb to thy fe- 
licity, if thou deatrest to continue in possession of it 
" If thou art a god, thou oughtest to do good to 
mortals, and not to deprive them of their possessions : 
if thou art a mere man, reflect always on what thou 
art They whom thou shalt not molest, will be thy 
true friends ; the strongest friendships being contracted 
1 between equals ; and they are esteemed equals who 
, have not tried their strength against each other : but 
do not imagine, that those whom thou conquerest can 
lots thee ; for there is no such thing as friendship be- 
tween a master and his slave, and a forced peace is 
soon followed by a war. 

" To conclude/ do not fancy that the Scythians will 
take an oath in their concluding an alliance. The 
only oath among them is to keep their word without 
•wearing. Such cautions as these do indeed become 
Greeks, who sign their treaties, and call upon the gods 
to ^tness them ; but, with regard to us, our religion 
consists in being sincere, and in keeping the promises 
v* have made. That man who is not ashamed to 
break bis word with men, is not afraid of deceiving 
the gods ; and of what use could friends be to thee 
*faom thou eouldst not trust ? Consider that we will 
F-trd both Europe and Asia for thee. We extend 
■* &r ss Thrace, and we are told, that Thrace is con- 
tiguous to Macedonia. The river Iaxartes alone di- 
ttos us from Bactriana. Thus we are thy neighbors 
oo both sides. Consider, therefore, whether thou wilt 
bave us for friends, or enemies." 

The Barbarian spoke thus ; to whom the king made 
but a very short answer : " That he would take ad- 
▼sotage both of bis own good fortune, and of their 
counsel : of his good fortune, by still continuing to rely 
open it ; and of their counsel, by not attempting any 

of Upper Asia for twenty eight yean. See the first volume 
« this work, in the History of she Assyrians. I have not fol- 
wvcdaCorUiullterailvhitlus place, the text being much 
«<*Urro«ed. 

rJoaodo gratlam Scythes sancire ne eredideris: eolendo 
■ton Janet. Graconun istacautlo est, qui acta consignant, 
etcass lavocaat: nos reUgiouem in Ipsa fide novunus. Qui 
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thing rashly." Having dismissed the ambassadors, 
his army embarked on the rafts, which by this time 
were got ready. In the front, he placed such as car* 
ried bucklers, and made them kneel down, the better 
to secure themselves from the arrows of the enemy. 
Behind these were those who worked the machines 
for discharging arrows and stones, covered on all sides 
with soldiers armed cap-a-pie. The rest who followed 
the engines, had their shields fixed together over their 
heads, in form of a tortoise, by which they defended 
the sailors who wore corsets. The like order and 
disposition were observed in the other rafts which 
carried the horse. 

The army found great difficulty in crossing. Every 
thing conspired to intimidate them ; the clamor and 
confusion that are inseparable from such an enterprise ; 
the rapidity of the stream, which carried away every 
thing with it ; and the sight of a numerous army, 
drawn up in battle-array, on the opposite side. How- 
ever, the presence of Alexander, who was ever the 
foremost in encountering dangers, made them neglect 
their own safety, and be concerned for his only. As 
soon as the Macedonians began to draw near the shore, 
they who carried shields rose up together, when throw- 
ing their javelins with a steady aim, every weapon did 
execution. When they perceived that the enemy, 
overpowered with that shower of darts, began to give 
way, and draw their horses back, they leaped on the 
shore with incredible swiftness, and animating one 
another, began the charge with vigor. In this dis- 
order, the troopers, whose horses were ready bridled, 
rushed upon the enemy, and quite broke them. The 
kin£ could not be heard, by reason of the taintness 
of his voice, but the example he set spoke for him. 

And now nothing was beard in the Macedonian 
army but shouts of joy and victory, whilst they con- 
tinued to attack the Barbarians with the utmost fury. 
The latter not being able to stand so fierce an onset, 
fled as fast as their horses could carry them ; for they 
consisted of cavalry only. Though the king was very 
weak, he nevertheless pursued them briskly a long 
way, till, being at last quite spent, he was obliged to 
stop. After commanding his troops to pursue them 
as long as daylight lasted, be withdrew to the camp, 
in order to repose himself and to wait the return of 
his forces. The Macedonians had already gone be- 
yond the boundaries of Bacchus, which were marked 
out by great stones ranged close one to the other, and 
by great trees, the trunks of which were covered with 
ivy. However, the heat of the pursuit carried them 
still farther, and they did not return back into the 
camp till after midnight : having killed a great num- 
ber of the enemy, and taken many more prisoners, with 
1800 horses, all which they drove before them. On 
Alexander's side there were but sixty troopers slain, 
and about 100 foot, with 1000 wounded. Alexander 
sent back to the Scythians all their prisoners without 
ransom, to show, that not animosity, but a thirst of 
glory, had prompted him to make war against so 
valiant a nation. 

The report of this victory, and much more tbe'ele- 
mency with which the king treated the vanquished 
greatly increased his reputation. The Scythians had 
always been considered as invincible ; but after their 
defeat, it was owned that every nation in the world 
ought to yield to the Macedonians. The Sacs?, who 
were a powerful nation, sent an embassy to Alexander, 
by which they submitted themselves to him, and re- 
quested bis friendship. The Scythians themselves 
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made an apology by their ambassadors ; throwing the 
whole blame of what had happened on some few indi- 
viduals, and declaring that they were ready to obey all 
the commands of the victorious prince. 

Alexander, being so happily freed from the care and 
trouble of this important war, bent his whole thoughts 
on'Maracanda, in which the traitor Spitamenes had 
fortified himself. At the first news of Alexander's 
approach, he had fled away, and withdrawn into Bac- 
triana. The king pursued him thither, but despairing 
to come up with him, he returned back and plundered 
Sogdiana, which is watered by the river Polytimetus. 

Among the Sogdians that were taken prisoners, 
there were thirty young men, all well shaped and very 
comely, and the greatest lords of the country. These 
being told, that they were led to execution by Alex- 
ander's command, began to sing songs of joy, to leap 
and dance, discovering all the indications of an im- 
moderate joy. The king, surprised to see them go to 
death with so much gaiety, had them brought before 
him ; when he asked them, how they came to break 
into such transports of joy, when they saw death be- 
fore their eyes ? They answered that they should have 
been afflicted, bad any other person but himself put 
them to death ; but as they would be restored to their 
ancestors by the command of so great a monarch, who 
bad vanquished all nations, they thought themselves 
happy in a death so glorious that the bravest men 
would wish to die the same. Alexander, admiring 
their magnanimity, asked whether they would desire 
to be pardoned upon condition that they should no 
longer be his enemies ? They answered, he might be 
assured they had never been his enemies ; but that, 
as he had attacked them, they had defended themselves; 
and that, had they been applied to in a gentle manner, 
and not attacked by force and violence, they would 
have vied with him in politeness and generosity. 
The king asked tbem farther, what pledges they would 
give him of their faith and sincerity ? " No other," 
answered they, " but the same life we receive from 
your goodness, and which we shall always be ready to 
give back, whenever you shall require it. " And, in- 
deed they were as good as their word. Four of them, 
whom he took into his body-guard, endeavored to 
rival the Macedonians with seal and fidelity. 

The king, after having left a small number of forces 
in Sogdiana, marched to Bactria, where, having as- 
sembled all his generals, he commanded Bessus to be 
brought before them ; when, after reproaching him 
for his treachery, and causing his nose and ears to be 
cut off, he sent him to Ecbatana, there to suffer the 
most extreme torture under the direction of Darius's 
mother. Plutarch has left us an account of this exe- 
cution. Four trees were bent, by main force, one 
towards the other ; and to each of these trees one of 
the limbs of this traitor's body was fastened. After- 
wards, these trees being suffered to return to their na- 
tural position, they flew back with so much violence, 
that each tore away the limb that was fixed to it, and 
so quartered him. The same punishment is at this 
day inflicted on persons convicted of high- treason, who 
are torn to pieces by four horses. 

Alexander received at this time, both from Mace- 
donia and Greece, a large number of recruits, amount- 
ing to upwards of 16,000 men. By this considerable 
reinforcement, he was enabled to subdue all those who 
bad rebelled ; and, to curb them for the future, he 
built several fortresses in Margiana. 

All things were now restored to a profound tran- 



quillity. There remained but one strong 

Ant. 1 ?' C M8 hold ' cal,ed Petra 0xiana * or lbe rock 
' of Ox us, which was defended by Ari- 

maxes, a native of Sogdiana, with 30,000 soldiers un- 
der his command, and ammunition and provisions for 
two years. This rock, which was very high and 
craggy on all sides, was accessible only by a single 
path that was cut in it. The king, after viewing its 
works, was a long time in suspense whether he should 
besiege it ; but, as it was his character to aim at the 
marvellous in all things, and to attempt impossibilities, 
he resolved to try if he could not overcome, on this 
occasion, nature itself, which seemed to have fortified 
this rock in such a manner, as had rendered it abso- 
lutely impregnable. However, before he formed the 
siege, he summoned those barbarians, but in mild 
terms, to submit to him. Arimases received this offer 
in a very haughty manner ; and, after using several 
insulting expressions, asked, " Whether Alexander, 
who was able to do all things, could fly also ; and 
whether nature had, on a sudden, given him wings?" 

Alexander was highly exasperated at this insolent 
answer. He therefore gave orders for selecting, from 
among the mountaineers who were in his army, 300 
of the most active and dexterous. These being brought 
to him, be addressed them thus ; " It was in your 
company, brave young men, that I stormed such pla- 
ces as were thought impregnable ; that I made my way 
over mountains covered with eternal snows : crossed 
rivers, and broke through the passes of Cilicia. This 
rock, which you see, has but one outlet, which alone 
is defended by the Barbarians, who neglect every 
other part. There is no watch nor sentinel, except on 
that side which faces our camp. If you search very 
narrowly, you certainly will meet with some path that 
leads to the top of the rock. Nothing has been made 
so inaccessible by nature, as not to be surmounted 
by valor ; and it was only by our attempting what no 
one before had hope of effecting that we have posses- 
sed ourselves of Asia. Get up to the summit, and 
when you shall have made yourselves master of it, set 
up a white standard there as a signal ; and be as- 
sured, that I then will certainly disengage you from 
the enemy, and draw them upon myself, by making a 
diversion." The king accompanied this order with 
the most splendid promises ; but the pleasing him, 
was considered by them as the greatest of all rewards. 
Fired therefore with the most noble ardor, and fancy- 
ing they had already reached the summit, they set out, 
after having provided themselves wedges to drive into 
the stones, with cramp-irons, and thick ropes. 

The king went round the mountain with them, and 
commanded them to begin their march, at the second 
wstch of the night, by that part which should seem to 
them of easiest access ; beseeching the gods to guide 
their steps. They took provisions for two days ; and 
being armed with swords and javelins only, they be- 
gan to ascend the mountain, walking some time on 
foot ; and afterwards, when it was necessary for them 
to climb, some clung to tbe stones which projected 
forwards, and by that means raised themselves; others 
thrust their cramp-irons into the snow that was fro- 
zen, to keep themselves from falling where tbe way 
was slippery ; while others, driving in their wedges 
with great strength, made them serve as so many scal- 
ing-ladders. They spent tbe whole day in this man- 
ner, hanging against the rock, and exposed to nume- 
rous dangers and difficulties, being obliged to struggle 
« About nine or ten o'clock. 
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at the same time with snow, cold, and wind. Never- 
theless, the hardest task was yet to come, and the far- 
ther they advanced, the higher the rock seemed to rise. 
But that which terrified them most, was the sad spec- 
tacle of some of their comrades Ailing down precipi- 
ces whose unhappy fate was a warning to them of 
what they themselves might expect. Notwithstand- 
1 ing this, they still advanced forward, and exerted them- 

• selves so vigorously, that, in spite of these difficulties, 
1 they at last got to the top of the rock. But they were 

all inexpressibly weary, and many of them even lost 

1 the use of some of their limbs. Night and drowsiness 

came upon them at the same time, so that dispersing 

• themselves in such parts of the rocks as were free from 
snows, they lay down in them, and slept till day-break. 

' At last, waking from a deep sleep, and looking on all 
' sides to discover the place where so many people could 
, lie hid, they saw smoke below them, which showed 
them the haunt of the enemy. They then put up the 
, signal, as had been agreed ; and their whole company 
{ being drawn up, thirty-two were found wanting, who 
| bad lost their lives in the ascent 
i In the mean time the king, equally fired with a de- 
I sire of storming the fortress, and struck with the visi- 
' ble dangers to which those men were exposed, con- 
tinued on loot the whole day, gazing upon the rock, 
; and did not retire to rest till dark night. The next 
| morning, by peep of day, he was the first who perceived 
' the signal Nevertheless he was still in doubt whether 
' he might trust his eyi s, because of the false splendor 
which takes place at day-break ; but the light in- 
creasing, he was sure of what he saw. Sending there- 
fore for Cophes, wbo before, by his command, had 
sounded the Barbarians, he despatched him a second 
rime, to exhort them to think better of the matter ; 
and in case they should still depend upon the strength 
of the place, be then was ordered to show them the 
band of men behind their backs, who were got to the 
summit of the rock. Cophes employed all the argu- 
ments possible, to engage A ri mazes to capitulate: 
representing to him, that he would gain the king's 
favor, in case he did not interrupt the great designs 
he meditated, by obliging him to make some farther 
»tay before that rock. Arimazes sent a haughtier and 
more insolent answer than before, and commanded 
him to retire. Then Cophes, taking him by the hand, 
desired he would come out of the cave, which the Bar- 
barian doing, he showed him the Macedonians posted 
mer his head, and said, in an insulting tone of voice, 
14 You see that Alexander's soldiers have wings." In 
the mean time the trumpets were heard to sound in 
every part of the Macedonian camp, and the whole 
army shouted aloud, and cried, Victory I These things 
though of little consequence in themselves, did never- 
theless, as often happens, throw the Barbarians into 
to great a consternation, that without once reflecting 
how few men were got to the summit, they thought 
themselves lost. Upon this, Cophes was recalled, 
and thirty of the chiefs among the Barbarians were 
sent back with him, who agreed to surrender up the 
place, upon condition that their lives might be spared. 
The king, notwithstanding the strong opposition he 
might meet with, was however so exasperated at the 
haughtiness of Arimazes, that he refused to grant them 
any terms of capitulation. A blind and rash confi- 
dence in his own good fortune, which had never failed 
him, made him insensible to every danger. A rimazes, 
on the other side, blinded by fear, and concluding 
himself absolutely lost, came down with his relations 



and the principal nobility of the country into Alex- 
ander's camp. But this prince, who was not master 
of his anger, forgetting what the faith of treaties and 
humanity required on this occasion, caused them all 
to be scourged with rods, and afterwards to be fixed 
to crosses, at the foot of the rock. The multitudes of 
people who surrendered, with all the booty, were 
given to the inhabitants of the cities which had been 
newly founded in those parts ; and Artabazus was 
left governor of the rock, and the whole province round 
it. 

SECT. XIV. The death of Clitus. Several expeditious of 
Alexander. He endeavors to procure worship to be paid 
to himself, after the manner of the Persians. Discontents 
arise among the Macedonians. Death of CalUsthenes the phi- 
losopher. 

Alexander ' having subdued the MassageUe and the 
Dahae, entered Basaria. In this province are a great 
number of large parks stocked with deer. Here the 
king took the diversion of hunting, in which he was 
exposed to very great peril ; for a lion of an enormous 
size advanced directly to him, but he killed him with 
a single thrust. Although Alexander came off vic- 
torious on this occasion, yet the Macedonians, alarmed 
at the danger he had run, and the whole army in his 
person, gave orders, pursuant to the custom of their 
country, that the king should go no more a hunting 
on foot, without being attended by some of his cour- 
tiers and officers. They were sensible, that a king is 
not born for hits own sake, but for that of his subjects ; 
that he ought to be careful of his own person for their 
sakes, and reserve his courage for other dangers ; and 
that the being famous for killing beasts (a reputation 
unworthy of a great prince) ought not to be purchased 
so dear. 

From hence he returned to Maracanda, where he 
quelled some tumults which had broken out in that | 
country. Artabazus requesting to be discharged from 
the government of that province, by reason of his 
great age, he appointed Clitus his successor. He 
was an old officer, who had fought under Philip, and 
signalized himself on many occasions. It was he who ' 
at the battle of the Granicus, as Alexander was fight- ! 
ing bare-headed, and Rosaces had his arm raised, in | 
order to strike him behind, covered the king with his 
shield, and cut off the Barbarian's hand. He! I an ice, 
his sister, had nursed Alexander ; and he loved her 
with as much tenderness as if she had been his own 
mother. As the king, from these several considera- 
tions, had very great respect for Clitus, he intrusted 
him with the government of one of the most impor- 
tant provinces of his empire, and ordered him to set 
out the next day. 

Before his departure, Clitus was invited in the 
evening to an entertainment, in which the king," after 
drinking immoderately, began to celebrate his own 
exploits ; and was so lavish in his praises of himself, 
that he even shocked those very persons who knew 
that he spoke truth. However, the oldest men in 
the company held their peace, till beginning to depre- 
ciate the warlike acts of Philip, he boasted, " That , 
the famous victory of Choeronea was won by his means ; ' 
and that the glory of that celebrated day had been 
torn from bitn by the malice and jealousy of his fa- ' 

I a Curt. 1. will. e. 1—8. Arrisn, 1. iv. p. 161—171. Plut in ! 
Alex. p. 693—696. Justin. 1. zil. c. 6, 7. 

u In quo rex, cum multo incaluisset mere, hnmodicas ststl- , 
mator aul, celebrate quae geaaerat ecepit : gravis etiam coram 
auribus, qui sentiebant vera memorari. — Q. Curt. 1 
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ther : that in the insurrection * which broke out be- 
tween the Macedonians and mercenary Greeks, Philip, 
fainting from the wounds he bad received in that tu- 
mult, had laid himself on the ground ; and could not 
think of a better method to save himself, than by lying 
along as dead ; that on this occasion he had covered 
him with his shield, and killed with his own hand all 
those who attempted to fall upon him ; but that his 
father could never prevail upon himself to confess this 
circumstance ingenuously, being vexed that he owed 
his life to his own son : that in the war against the 
IUyrians, he alone had done every thing, Philip 
having done no manner of share in it : and hearing of 
the defeat of the enemy, no otherwise than by the Tet- 
ters he sent him : that the persons worthy of praise, 
were not such as initiated into the mysteries* of the 
Samotbracians, when they ought to have laid waste 
all Asia with fire and sword, but those who had 
achieved such mighty exploits as surpassed all belief. 

This and similar discourse was very pleasing to 
the young men, but highly offensive to those advanced 
in years ; especially for Philip's sake, under whom 
they had fought many years. Clitus, who also was 
flushed with wine, turning about to those who sat 
below him at table, quoted to them a passage from 
Euripides,* but in such a manner that the king could 
only hear his voice, and not the words distinctly. The 
sense of this passage was, " That the Greeks had done 
very wrong in ordaining, that in the inscription en- 
graved on trophies, the names of kings only should be 
mentioned ;• because, by these means, brave men were 
robbed of the glory they had purchased with their 
blood.*' The king, suspecting Clitus had let drop 
some disobliging expressions, asked those who sat 
nearest him, what he had said. As no one answered, 
Clitus, raising his voice by degrees, began to relate 
the actions of Philip, and his wars in Greece, pre- 
ferring them to whatever was doing at that time ; 
which created a great dispute between the young and 
old men. Whatever vexation the king might in- 
wardly feel, he nevertheless stifled his resentment, and 
seemed to listen very patiently to all Clitus spoke to 
his prejudice. It is probable he would have quite 
suppressed his passion, had Clitus stopped there ; but 
the latter growing more and more insolent, as if de- 
dermined to exasperate and insult the king, went such 
lengths, as openly to defend Parmenio ; and to assert, 
that the destroying of Thebes was but trifling in com- 
parison of the victory which Philip had gained over 
the Athenians : and that the old Macedonians, though 
sometimes unsuccessful, were greatly superior to those 
who were so rash as to despise them. 

Alexander telling him, that in giving cowardice the 
name of ill success, he was pleading his own cause ; 
Clitus rises up, with his eyes sparkling with wine and 
anger : " It is nevertheless this hand, said he to him, 
extending it at the same time, that saved your life at 
the battle of the Granicus. It is the blood and wounds 
of these very Macedonians, who were accused of cow- 
ardice, that raised you to this grandeur. But the tra- 
gical end of Parmenio shows what reward they and 
myself may expect for all our services. This last re- 
proach stung Alexander ; however, he still restrained 

* This sedition is not mentioned in any other place, 
f It was usual for generals, before they set oat on their ex- 
peditions, to cause themselves to be initiated in these mysteries, 
" offer sacrifice* to the gods who presided over them. Poa- 
PhUip. by observing this ceremony, had delayed some en- 

a In his Andromache, 
"sabn fmfiilns partam gtoriam intercipi.— Q. Curt. 



his passion, and only commanded him to leave the ta- 
ble. He is in the right, says Clitus, as he rose up, not 
to bear freeborn men at bis table, who can only tell 
the truth. He will do well to pass his life among 
Barbarians and slaves, who will be proud to pay their 
adoration to his Persian girdle and his white robe. 
The king, now no longer able to suppress his rage, 
snatched a javelin from one of his guards, and would 
have killed Clitus, on the spot, bad not the courtiers 
withheld his arm, and Clitus been forced, but with 
great difficulty, out of the hall. However, be retur- 
ned into it immediatelyjby another door, singing, with 
an air of insolence, verses reflecting highly on the 
prince ; who, seeing the general near him, struck him 
with his javelin, and laid him dead at his feet, crying 
out at the same time, Go now to Philip, to Parme- 
nio, and to Attalus. 

The king's anger being in a manner extinguished 
on a sudden in the blood of Clitus, his crime displayed 
itself to him in the blackest and most dreadful light. 
He had murdered a man, who indeed had abused his 
patience, but who till then had always served him 
with the utmost seal and fidelity, and saved his life, 
though be was ashamed to own it He had that in- 
stant performed the vile office of an executioner, in 
punishing, by a horrid murder, the uttering of some 
indiscreet words, which might be imputed to the fumes 
of wine. With what face could he appear before the 
sister of Clitus, his nurse, and offer her a band im- 
brued in her brother's blood ? No longer able to 
support these melancholy reflections, be threw him- 
self on his friend's body, forced out the javelin, and 
would have despatched himself with it, had not the 
guards, who rushed in upon bim, laid bold of his 
hands, and forcibly carried him into bis own apart- 
ment 

He passed that night and the next day in teem. 
After that groans and lamentations had quite wasted 
his spirits, he continued speechless, stretched on the 
ground, and only venting deep sighs. But his friends, 
fearing this silence would be fatal, forced themselves 
into his chamber. The king took very little notice 
of the efforts that were employed to comfort him ; 
but Aristander, the soothsayer, putting him in mind 
of a dream, in which he had imagined he saw Clitus, 
clothed in a black robe, and seated at table ; and de- 
claring, that, all which bad then happened, was ap- 
pointed by the eternal decree of fete, and consequently 
unavoidable, Alexander appeared a little easier in his 
mind. He next was addressed by the two philoso- 
phers, Callistbenes and Anaxarchus. The former went 
up to him with an air of humanity and tenderness, and 
endeavored to suppress hisgrie£ by agreeably insinua- 
ating himself, and endeavored to make him recall his 
reason by sound reflections drawn from the very es- 
sence of philosophy, and by carefully shunning all 
such expressions as might renew his affliction, and fret 
a wound, which, as it was still bleeding, required to 
be touched with the gentlest hand. But Anaxar- 
chus was not so considerate ; for the moment he en- 
tered, he cried aloud, " What I is this Alexander, on 
whom the eyes of the world are fixed ? Behold bim 
here extended on the floor, shedding floods of tears, 
like the meanest slave ! Does he not know, that he 
himself is a supreme law to his subjects; that he con- 
quered merely to raise himself to the exalted dignity 
of lord and sovereign, and not to subject himself to a 
vaiu opinion ? The king was determined to starve him- 
self; so that it was with the utmoat difficulty that his 
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friends prevailed with him to take a little sustenance. 
The Macedonians declared by a decree, that Clitus 
had been justly killed ; to which decree Anaxarchus 
the philosopher had given occasion by asserting that 
the will of princes is the supreme law of the state. 
Alas ! how weak are all such reflections against the 
cries of a justly alarmed conscience, which can never 
be quieted either by flattery or false arguments 1 

It most be confessed that Clitus had committed a 
great and inexcusable fault It was indeed his duty, 
not to join in discourses calculated to sully the glory 
of Philip his benefactor ; but to show his dislike of 
what was said, by a mournful but modest silence. He 
possibly might have been allowed to have given his 
testimony to the merits of the late monarch, provided 
he had expressed himself with prudence and modera- 
tion. Had such moderation been unsuccessful, he 
might justly have merited pity, and would not have 
been criminal. But by breaking into injurious and 
shocking reproaches, he quite forgot the veneration 
due to the sacred character of kings ; with regard to 
whom, how unjustly soever they may act, not only 
every contemptuous and insulting expression is forbid, 
but every disrespectful and unguarded word ; they 
being towards their subjects the representatives of God 
himself. 

It must nevertheless be confessed, that the circum- 
stance of the banquet extenuates very much, or throws, 
in some measure, a veil over Clitus's fault. " When a 
prince invites a subject to his table ; when he makes 
him the companion of a debauch, and in person excites 
him to drink immoderately ; a king on such an occa- 
two seems to forget his dignity, and to permit his 
J guests to forget h also ; he gives a sanction, as it were, 
to the liberties, familiarities, and sudden flights, which 
vine commonly inspires : and should he be displeased 
with a subject for equalling himself with him, he 
ought to blame himself, for having first raised a sub- 
ject so high. A fault committed uuder these circum- 
stances, is nevertheless a fault ; but then it does not 
deserve to be expiated by the blood of the offender. 

A certain author compares anger,* when united with 
power, to thunder ; and, indeed, what havoc does it 
not then make? But how dreadful must it be, when 
joined with drunkenness 1 We see' this in Alexander. 
How unhappy was that prince, not to have endeavored 
to subdue those two vices in his youth ; e but even to 
have been confirmed in them, from the example of one 
of his tutors 1 For it is asserted, that both were the 
consequences of bis education. But what can be 
meaner, ot more unworthy of a king, than drinking to 
eieecs ? What can be more fatal or bloody, than the 
transports of anger ? Alexander, rf who had overcome 
*> many nations, was himself conquered by those two 
vices, which throw a shade over the glory of his 
brtghest actions. The reason of this, says Seneca, is, 
he endeavored more to vanquish others, than to subdue 
himself* not knowing, that to triumph over our 
passions is, of all conquests, the most glorious. 

Alexander, after continuing ten days in Maracanda, 
in order to recover his spirits, marched into the Xe- 

b Pohaea est, obi com potesfate habitat Jracundla.— Publ 

r Nee-mhifts error coram nocet morions, si quldem Leonldas 
Ak&andri juedagofrua, at a Babylonio Diogene ftraditur, quibus- 
<um cam vittis itnbutt, qua; robuptumquaqueet jam maximum 
reffra ab ilia lottitutione puerili sunt pioaccuta. — Quintil. 1. i. 
1. 1. 

d V.cior tot return atque populorum, frae succubuit. Id enim 
n*era, tit omnia potiua naberat in potcstale, quam affectus. — 
inipmre sibi, maximum itnperium esL—Senec.Epist. cxlli. 



nippa, a province bordering upon Scythia ; whither 
some rebels were retired, all of whom he subjected, and 
gave them a free pardon. From thence he set forward 
with his army towards the Chorienian rock, of which 
Sysimethres was governor. All access to it seemed 
absolutely impracticable ; nevertheless, he at last got 
near it, after having passed through numberless diffi- 
culties, and, by the mediation of Oxyartes, a prince of 
that country, who had adhered to Alexander, he pre- 
vailed with Sysimethres to surrender. The king after 
this left him the government of that place, and pro- 
mised him very great advantages in case he continued 
faithful. 

Alexander had resolved to attack the Dahes, be- 
cause Spitamenes, the chief of the rebels, had taken 
refuge among them ; but the good fortune which 
always attended him, spared him (hat labor. The wife 
of this Barbarian, being no longer able to bear the 
vagabond, wretched life, her husband had forced her 
to lead, and having often entreated him, but in vain, 
to surrender himself to the conqueror, she herself 
murdered him in the night ; and, quite covered with 
his blood, went and carried his head to the king. 
Alexander was shocked at so horrid a spectacle, and 
ordered her to be driven ignominiously from the 
camp. 

Alexander, after having drawn his army out of the 
garrisons, where they had wintered three months, 
marched towards a country called Gabaza. In his 
way be met with a dreadful storm. Flashes of light- 
ning coming thick one upon the other, dazzled the 
eyes of the soldiers, and entirely discouraged them. 
It thundered almost incessantly, and the thunderbolts 
felt every moment at the feet of the soldiers : so that 
they did not dare either to stand still or advance for- 
ward. On a sudden, a violent shower of rain, mixed 
with hail, came pouring down like a flood ; and so 
extreme was the cold in this country, that it froze the 
rain as soon as it fell. The sufferings of the army on 
this occasion were almost insupportable. The king, 
who was the only person invincible by these calamities, 
rode up and down among the soldiers, comforted 
and animated them ; and pointing at smoke which 
issued from distant huts, urged them to march thither 
with all the speed possible. Having given orders for 
the felling of a great number of trees, and laying them 
in heaps up and down, he had fires made in different 
places, and by this means saved the army, but upwards 
of 1000 men lost their lives. The king made up to 
the officers and soldiers the several losses they had 
sustained during this fatal storm. 

When they were recovered so well as to be able to 
march, he went into the country of the Sac*, which 
he soon overran and laid waste. Soon after this, Oxy- 
artes received him in his palace, and invited him to 
a sumptuous banquet, in which he displayed all the 
magnificence of the Barbarians. He had a daughter 
called Roxana, whose exquisite beauty was heightened 
by all the charms of wit and good sense. Alexander 
found her charms irresistible, and made her his wife : 
covering his passion with the specious pretence, of 
uniting the two nations - in such bands as should im- 
prove their mutual harmony, by blending their inte- 
rests, and throwing down all distinctions between the 
conquered. This marriage displeased t he Macedonians 
very much, and exasperated his chief courtiers, to see 
him make one of his slaves his father-in-law : but as,* 

eSed.postCUtl cnedem, libertate, sublata, vultu, qui max- 
ime servit, assenticbantur.— Q. Curt. 
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after his murdering Clitus, no one dared to speak to 
him with freedom, they applauded what he did with 
their eyes and countenances, which can adapt them- 
selves wonderfully to flattery and servile complaisance. 

In fine ; having resolved to march into India, and 
embark from thence on the ocean, he commanded (in 
order that nothing might be left behind to check his 
designs) that 30,000 young men should be brought 
him, all completely armed, out of the several provinces, 
to serve him at the same time for hostages as well as 
soldiers. In the meanwhile he sent Craterus against 
some of the rebels, whom he easily defeated. Poly- 
sperchon likewise subdued a country called Bubacene ; 
so that all things being in perfect tranquillity, Alex- 
ander bent his whole thoughts to the carrying on war 
with India. This country was considered as the 
richest in the world, not only in gold, but in pearls 
and precious stones, with which the inhabitants adorned 
themselves, but with more luxury than gracefulness. 
It was related, that the shields of the soldiers were of 
gold and ivory ; and the king, now the greatest mo- 
narch in the world, being determined not to yield to 
any person whatsoever, in any circumstance, caused 
the shields of his soldiers to be set off with silver plates, 
put golden bridles to the horses, had the coats of mail 
ornamented with gold and silver, and prepared to 
march for this enterprise, at the head of 120,000 
men, all equipped thus magnificently. 

All things being ready for their setting out, he 
thought proper to reveal the design he had so long 
meditated, viz. to have divine honors paid him ; and 
was solely intent on the means of putting that design 
in execution. He was anxious, not only to be called, 
but to be believed, the son of Jupiter ; as if it had 
been possible for him to command absolutely the mind 
as well as the tongue, and that the Macedonians should 
fall prostrate, and adore him after the Persian manner. 

To soothe and cherish these ridiculous pretensions/ 
there were not wanting flatterers, those common pests 
of courts, who are more dangerous to princes than the 
arms of their enemies. The Macedonians, indeed, 
would not stoop to this base adulation ; all of them, 
to a man, refusing to vary, in any manner, from the 
customs of their country. The whole evil was owing 
to some Greeks, whose depraved manners were a 
scandal to their profession of teaching virtue and the 
sciences. These, though the very refuse of Greece, 
were nevertheless in greater credit with the king, than 
either the princes of his blood, or the generals of his 
army : it was such creatures as these that placed him 
in the skies; and published, wherever they came, that 
Hercules, Bacchus, Castor, and Pollux, would resign 
their seats to this new deity. 

He therefore appointed a festival, and made an in- 
credibly pompous banquet, to which he invited the 
greatest lords of his court, both Macedonians and 
Greeks, and most of the highest quality among the 
Persians. With these he sat down at table for some 
time, after which he withdrew. Upon this, Cleon, 
one of his flatterers, began to speak, and expatiated 
very much on the praises of the king, as had before 
been agreed upon. He made a long detail of the high 
obligations they had to him, all which, (he observed) 
they might acknowledge and repay at a very easy ex- 
pense, merely with two grains of incense, which they 
should offer to him as to a god, without the least 

/ Non deerat talis concupiscent! perniciosa adulatio, perpe- 
tuus malum regum, quorum opes taepius aMeutatio, quam 
ho&tis, evertit— 43. Curt, 



scruple, since they believed him such. To this pur- 
pose he cited the example of the Persians. He took 
notice, that Hercules himself, and Bacchus, were not 
ranked among the deities till after they had surmounted 
the envy of their contemporaries : that in case the 
rest should scruple to pay this justice to Alexander's 
merit, he himself was resolved to show them the way, 
and to worship him if he should come into the hall : 
but that all of them must do their duty, especially 
those that professed wisdom, who ought to set to the 
others an example of the veneration due to so great a 
monarch. 

It appeared plainly that this speech was directed to 
Callisthenes. He was related to Aristotle,' who bad 
presented him to Alexander his pupil, that he might 
attend upon that monarch in the war of Persia. 
He was considered, upon account of his wisdom 
and gravity, as the fittest person to give him such 
wholesome counsel as was most capable of pre- 
serving him from those excesses, into which his 
youth and fiery temper might hurry him ; but he 
was accused of not possessing the gentle, insinuating 
behavior of courts ; and of not knowing a certain me- 
dium,* between grovelling complaisance, and inflexi- 
ble obstinacy. Aristotle had attempted, but to no 
purpose, to soften the severity of his temper; and 
foreseeing the ill consequences with which this disa- 
greeable liberty of speaking his mind might be at- 
tended, he used often to repeat the following verse of 
Homer to him : 

My son, thy freedom will abridge thy days. 

And his prediction was but too true. 

This philosopher, seeing that every one, on this oc- 
casion, continued in a deep silence, and that the eyes 
of the whole assembly were fixed on him, made a 
speech, which appears to me just enough. However, 
it often happens, when a subject is bound in duty to 
oppose the inclinations of his sovereign, that the roost 
cautious and most respectful zeal is considered as in* 
solence and rebellion. " Had the king," said be, 
" been present at the speech which thou hast just made, 
none among us would have attempted to answer thee, 
for he himself would have interrupted thee, and not 
have suffered thee to prompt him to assume the customs 
of barbarians, in casting an odium on his person and 
glory, by so servile an adulation. But since he is 
absent, I will answer thee in his name. I consider 
Alexander as worthy of all the honors that can be 
paid a mortal ; but there is a difference between the 
worship of the gods and that of men. The former in- 
cludes temples, altars, prayers, and sacrifices : the 
latter is confined to praises only, and awful respect. 
We salute the latter, and look upon it as glorious to 
pay them submission, obedieuce, and fidelity ; but we 
adore the former, we institute festivals to their honor, 
and sing hymns and anthems to their glory. The 
worship of the gods does itself vary, according to their 
rank ; and the homage we pay to Castor and Pollux, 
is not like that with which we adore Mercury and 
Jupiter. We must not therefore confound all dis- 
tinctions, either by bringing down the gods to the 
condition of mortals, or by raising a mortal to the 
state of a god. A lexander would be justly offended 
should we pay to another person the homage due to 
his sacred person alone ; ought we not to dread the 

g Diog. Laert. in Aristot lib. v. p. 303. 
h I liter abruptam contumaciam et defonne obsequtum per- 
gere Her ambitoue ac periculis vacuum. — Tacit. AnncU.lib. It. 
cap. 20. 
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indignation of the gods as much, should we bestow upon 
mortals the honors due to them alone ? I am sensible 
that our monarch is vastly superior to the rest ; he is 
the greatest of kings, and the most glorious of con- 
qcrors : but then he is a man, not a god. To obtain 
this title, he must first be divested of his mortal frame : 
but this it is greatly our interest to wish may not hap- 
pen, but as late as possible. The Greeks did not 
worship Hercules till after his death : and that not 
till the oracle had expressly commanded it. The Per- 
sians are cited as an example for our imitation : but 
how long is it that the vanquished have given law to 
the victor? Can we forget that Alexander crossed the 
Hellespont, not to subject Greece to Asia, but Asia 
to Greece ?" 

The deep silence which all the company observed 
whilst Callisthenes spoke, was a sufficient indication 
of their thoughts. The king, who stood behind the 
tapestry all the time, heard whatever had passed. He 
thereupon ordered Cleon to be told, " That without 
insisting any farther, he would only require the Per- 
sians to fall prostrate, according to their usual cus- 
tom." A little after this he came in, pretending he 
had been busied in some affair of importance, and im- 
mediately the Persians fell prostrate to adore him. 
Polrsperchon, who stood near him, observing that 
one of them bowed so low that his chin touched the 
ground, bid him, in a rallying tone of voice, to ttrike 
harder. The king, offended at this joke, threw Poly- 
sperehon into prison, and broke up the assembly. How- 
ever, he afterwards pardoned him ; but Callisthenes 
was not so fortunate. 

To rid himself of him, he laid to his charge a crime 
of which he was no ways guilty. Hermolaus, one of 
the young officers who attended upon the king in all 
places, had, upon account of some private pique, formed 
a conspiracy against him ; but it was very happily 
discovered, the instant it was to be put in execution. 
The criminals were seized, put to the torture, and 
executed. Not one among them had accused Cal- 
listhenes ; but having been very intimate with Her- 
molaus, that alone was sufficient. Accordingly he 
was thrown into a dungeon, loaded with irons, and the 
most grievous torments were inflicted on bim, in order 
to extort a confession of guilt But he insisted upon 
his innocence to the last, and expired in the midst of 
hit tortures. 

Nothing has reflected so much dishonor on Alex- 
ander's memory, as this unjust and cruel death of 
Callisthenes. He truly merited the name of philoso- 
pher, from the solidity of his understanding, the extent 
of bis knowledge, the austerity of his life, the regu- 
larity of his conduct, and above all, from the hatred 
he so evidently manifested for dissimulation and flat- 
tery of every kind. He was not born for courts, the 
frequenters of which must have a supple, pliable, 
flexible temper ; sometimes indeed it must be of a 
knavish and treacherous, at least of a hypocritical, 
nattering turn. He very seldom was seen at the king's 
table, though frequently invited to it : and whenever 
he prevailed wo far upon himself as to go thither, his 
melancholy, silent air was a manifest indication, that 
be disapproved of every thing that was said or done at 
it. With this humor, which was a little too severe, 
be would have been an inestimable treasure to a prince 
who bated falsehood ; for among the many thousands 
who surrounded Alexander, and paid court to him, 
Callisthenes alone bad courage enough to tell him the 
troth. But where do we meet with princes who 



know the value of such a treasure, and the use which 
ought to be made of it ? Truth seldom pierces those 
clouds which are raised by the authority of the great, 
and the flattery of their courtiers. And indeed Alex- 
ander, by this dreadful example, deprived all virtuous 
men of the opportunity of pointing out his true inte- 
rest From that instant no one spoke with freedom 
in the council ; even those who had the greatest love 
for the public welfare, and a personal affection for 
Alexander, thought themselves not obliged to undeceive 
him. After this, nothing was listened to but flattery, 
which gained such an ascendant over that prince, as 
entirely depraved him, and justly punished him for 
having sacrificed to the wild ambition of having 
adoration paid him, the most virtuous man about his 
person. 

I observe, after Seneca, 4 that the death of Callis- 
thenes is an eternal reproach to Alexander, and so 
horrid a crime, that no quality, how beautiful soever, 
no military exploit, however brilliant, can ever efface 
its infamy. If it is said in favor of Alexander, that 
he killed an infinite number of Persians ; that he de- 
throned and slew the most powerful king of the earth ; 
conquered innumerable provinces and nations ; pene- 
trated as far as the ocean, and extended the bounds 
of his empire from the most remote part of Thrace to 
the extremities of the East : in answer to each of these 
particulars, " Yes," says Seneca, " but he murdered 
Callisthenes ;" a crime of such magnitude, that it 
entirely obliterates the glory of all his other actions. 

SECT. XV. Alexander sets out for India. A digression with 
regard to that country . He besieges and takes several cities 
which appeared impregnable,, and is often in danger of his life. 
He crosses the river Indus, and afterwards the Hydaspes, 
and gains a signal victory over Porus, whom he restores to 
his throne. 

Alexander/ to stop the murmurs and discontents 
which arose among his soldiers, set out for India. 
He himself wanted action and motion, for he always, 
when unemployed, lost part of the glory he had ac- 
quired in war. An excess of vanity and folly prompted 
him to undertake this expedition ; a project quite 
useless in itself, and attended with very dangerous con- 
sequences. He had read in the ancient fables of 
Greece, that Bacchus and Hercules, both sons of 
Jupiter like himself, had marched so far. He was 
determined not to be surpassed by them : and there 
were not wanting flatterers, who applauded this wild, 
chimerical design. 

These are the things that constitute the glory and 
merit of such pretended heroes ; and it is this which 
many people, dazzled by a false splendor, still admire 
in Alexander : a ridiculous desire of rambling up and 
down the world ; of disturbing the tranquillity of 
nations, who were not bound to him by any obligations ; 
of treating all those as enemies, who should refuse to 
acknowledge him for their sovereign ; of ransacking 
and extirpating such as should presume to defend 
their liberties, their possessions, and their lives, against 
an unjust invader, who came from the extremity of 

* Hoc est Alexandri crimen selernum, quod nulla virtus, 
nulla bellorum fel citas redimet. Nam quotiens quis dixent, 
occidit Pertarum multa milia; opponctur, et Callisthenem. 
Quotiens dictum erit, occidit Darium, penes quern k tunc mag- 
num regnurn erat; opponetur, et CallUtheuera. Quotient 
dictum erit, omnia oceano tenus vicit, ipsum quoque tenuvit 
novis classibus, ct imperium ex angulo ThrarJw usque ad ori- 
ents terminos protulit; dicetur, sed Callisthenem occidit. 
Omnia licet antiqua ducum regumque eaempla transient, ex 
his quae fecit, nihil Urn magnum erit, quam scclus Calltstheuis. 
—Senec Nat. quart. 1. vi. c. 23. I Q. Curt. 1, viii. c. 0. 
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the earth to attack them, without the least shadow of 
reason. Add to this glaring injustice, the rash ana 
wild project he had formed, of subduing with infinite 
labor, and the utmost hazard, many more nations than 
it was possible for him to keep in subjection ; and the 
sad necessity to which he was reduced, of being per- 
petually obliged to conquer them anew, and punish 
them for their rebellion. This is a sketch of what 
the conquest of India will exhibit to us, after I shall 
have given some little account of the .situation and 
manners of that country, and of some of its rarities. 

Ptolemy divides India into parts ; India on this, 
and India on the otherside of the Ganges. Alexander 
did not go beyond the former, nor even so far as the 
Gauges. This first part is situated between two 
great rivers, the Indus, whence this country receives 
its name, and the Ganges. Ptolemy says, the limits 
of it are, to the west, Paroparaisus, Arachosia, and 
Gedrosia, which either form a part, or are upon the 
confines of the kingdom of Persia: to the north, 
Mount Imaus, which is part of Great Tartary : to 
the east, the Ganges : to the south, the Ocean, or 
Indian Sea. 

All the Indians,* 1 according to Arrian, are free, and, 
like the Lacedaemonians, have no slaves amongst them. 
The only difference is, the latter make use of foreign 
slaves, whereas there are none in India. They do 
not erect any monuments in honor of the dead, but 
are of opinion, that the reputation of illustrious men 
is their mausoleum. 

They may be divided into seven classes. The first 
and most honorable, though the least numerous, is 
that of the Brachmans, who are, as it were, the 
guardians of religion. I shall have occasion to mention 
them in the sequel. 

The second and greatest is that of the husbandmen. 
These are had in great esteem. Their only occu- 
pation is to cultivate the fields, and they are never 
taken from this employment to carry arms and serve 
in the field : even in time of war, it is an inviolable 
law, never to molest them or their lands. 

The third is that of herdsmen and shepherds, who 
keep herds and flocks, and never come into cities. 
They rove up and down the mountains, and often ex- 
ercise themselves in hunting. 

The fourth is of traders and artificers, among whom 
pilots and seamen are included. These three last or- 
ders pay a tribute to the king, and none are exempt 
from it but those that make arms, who, instead of 
paying any thing, receive a stipend from the public. 

The fifth is of soldiers, whose only employment is 
war : they are furnished with all sorts of necessaries ; 
and in time of peace, are abundantly supplied with all 
things. Their life, at all times, is free and disengaged 
from cares of every kind. 

The sixth order is that of overseers, who superin- 
tend the actions of others, and examine every transac- 
tion, either in cities or the country, and report the 
whole to the prince. The virtues and qualities required 
in these magistrates are exactness, sincerity, probity, 
and the love of their country. None of these magis- 
trates, says the historian, have ever been accused of 
telling an untruth Thrice happy nation, were this 
really the fact 1 However, this observation proves at 
least that truth and justice were had in great honor 
in this country, and that knavery and insincerity were 
detested in it 

Lastly, the seventh class consists of persons em* 

m Axrlan, de Indie p. 324—338. 



ployed in the public councils, and who share the cares 
of the government with the sovereign. From this 
class are taken magistrates, intendants, governors of 
provinces, generals, and military officers, whether for 
land or sea ; comptrollers of the treasury, receivers, 
and all who are instrusted with the public monies. 

These different orders of the state never intermix 
by marriage ; and an artificer, for instance, is not al- 
lowed to take a wife from among the class of husband- 
men ; and so of the rest None of these can follow 
two professions at the same time, nor quit one class 
for another. It is natural to conclude, that this re- 
gulation must have contributed very much to the im- 
provement of all arts and trades-, as every one added 
his own industry and reflections to those of his ances- 
tors, which were delivered down to him by an uninter- 
rupted tradition. 

Many observations might be made on these Indian 
customs, which I am obliged to omit for the sake of 
proceeding in my history. I only entreat the reader 
to observe, that in every wise government, every well 
governed state, the tilling of lands, and the grazing of 
cattle, (two perpetual and certain sources of riches 
and abundance,) have always been one of the chief 
objects of the care of those who preside in the ad- 
ministration ; and that the neglect of either is erring 
against one of the most important maxims in policy. 

I also admire very much that custom of appointing 
overseers, whether they are known for such or not, 
who go upon the spot in order to inspect the conduct 
of governors, intendants, and judges ; the only method 
to prevent rapine and outrages, to which unlimited 
authority, and the distance from a court, frequently 
give occasion ; the only method, at the same time, for 
a sovereign to know the state of his kingdom; 
without which it is impossible for him to govern 
happily the people whom Providence has intrusted 
to his care. This care regards him personally : and 
those who act under him can no more dispense with 
the discharge of it, than they can usurp his diadem. 

It is remarkable, that in India, from the month of 
June to those of September and October, excessive 
rains fall very often, whereby the crossing of rivers is 
rendered much more difficult, and frequent inundations 
happen. Hence we may judge, how greatly, during 
all this season, the armies of Alexander must have 
suffered, as they were at that time in the field. 

Before I leave what relates in general to India, I 
shall say a few words concerning the elephants, with 
which that country abounds more than any other. 
The elephant exceeds all terrestrial animals in size. 
Some are thirteen or fifteen feet high. The female 
goes a whole year with her young. It lives some- 
times to the age of 100 or 120 years; nay, much lon- 
ger, if some ancient writers may be credited. Its 
nose, called its trunk, (jfroboteU) is long and hollow, 
like a large trumpet, and serves the elephant instead 
of a hand,  which it moves with incredible agility 
and strength, and thereby is of prodigious service to it 
The elephant, * notwithstanding its prodigious size, is 
so tractable and industrious, that one would be almost 
apt to conclude that it were formed with something 
like human reason. It is susceptible of affection, 
fondness, and gratitude, so far as to pine away with 
sorrow when it has lost its master, and even to des- 

» Minus data elenhantis, quia propter magnitudioem corpo- 
ris difficile* aditus abebant ad pastum.— Cic. d* mat deor. lib. it 
n. 123, 

o Elephanto belluaram nnlla providentior. At flgura qua? 
vasUorf—De not. deor. lib. i. n. 97. 
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troy itself when it happens to have ill-used or mur- 
dered him in the transport of its fury. There is no 
kind of thing which it cannot be taught Arrian, 
whoso authority is not to be questioned, relates, that 
he had seen an elephant dance with two cy robots fixed 
to his legs, which he struck one after the other in ca- 
dence with his trunk ; while the rest danced round 
him keeping time with a surprising exactness. 

He describes very particular the manner in which 
they are taken. The Indians enclose a large spot of 
ground, with a trench of about twenty feet wide, and 
fifteen high, to which there is access but in one part, 
and this is a bridge, which is covered with turf; in 
order that these animals, who are very subtle, may not 
swpect any thing. Of the earth that is dug out of the 
tnnch, a kind of wall is raised on the outer side, of 
which a little kind of chamber is made, where people 
conceal themselves in order to watch these animals, 
testing a very small opening. In this enclosure two 
or three tame female elephants are set The instant 
the wild elephants see or smell them, they run and 
whir) about so much, that at last they enter the en- 
closure, upon which the bridge is immediately broken 
down, and the people upon the watch fly to the neigh- 
boring villages for help. After they have been broke 
for a few days by hunger and thirst people enter the 
enclosure upon tame elephants^ and with these they 
attack them. As the wild ones are by this time very 
much weakened, it is impossible lor them to make a 
long resistance. After throwing them on the ground 
men pet upon their backs, having first made a deep 
wound round their necks, about which they throw a 
rope, in order to put them to great pain, in case they 
attempt to stir. Being tamed in this manner, they 
suffer themselves to be led quietly to the houses with 
the rest where they are fed with grass and green corn, 
tnd gradually tawed by blows and hunger, till such 
time as they obey readily their master's voice, and 
perfectly understand his language. 

Every one knows the use that was formerly made 
of these animals in battle; however, they frequently 
made greater havoc in the army to which they belonged 
than in that of the enemy. Their teeth, or rather 
tusks furnish us with ivory. But it is time to return 
to Alexander. 

This' prince having entered India,? all the petty 
king* of those countries came to meet him, and make 
their submissions. They declared that he was the 
third son of Jupiter/ who had arrived in their country ; 
that they had known Bacchus and Hercules no other- 
wise than by fame ; but as for Alexander, they had 
the happiness to see him, and to enjoy his presence. 
The king received them with the utmost courtesy, 
commanding tbem to accompany him, and serve him 
as guides. As no more of them came in to pay their 
homage, he detached Hephssstion and Perdiccas with 
P*rt of bis forces, to subdue all who should refuse to 
lubtnit He ordered tbem to advance as far as the 
Indus, and to prepare boats to convey his army across 
that river. But finding that he was obliged to cross 
several rivers, he caused these boats to be built in such 
a form, that they could be taken to pieces, the several 
puts of them carried upon waggons, and afterwards 

p Quint. Cart. 1. vflt. e. ft— 14. Arrian, 1. Iv. p. 182—195, 1. 
v p. 195— Ml. Plot in Alex. p. 697—699. Diod. 1. xvii. p. 
U7-459. Justin.l.xii.e.7. 8. 

fQuittosCurtins supposes, that several countries on this 
«»e of the Indus, but adjacent to that river, belonged to India, 
wd made part of H. 
, ' Coold theae Greek names of gods be known to toe Indians t 



pjut together again. Then having commanded Cra- 
terus to follow him with his phalanx, he himself 
marched before, with his cavalry and light-armed 
troops ; and after a slight engagement he defeated 
those who had dared to make head against him, and 
pursued them to the next city, into which they fled. 
Craterus being come up, the king, in order to terrify, 
at the first onset those nations who had not yet frit 
the power of the Macedonian arms, commanded his 
soldiers to burn down the fortifications of that place, 
which he besieged in a regular way, and to put all 
the inhabitants to the sword. But as he was riding 
round the walls on horseback, he was wounded by an 
arrow. Notwithstanding this accident he took the 
city, after which he made dreadful havoc of all the sol- 
diers and inhabitants, and did not so much as spare 
the houses. 

After subduing this nation, which was of no great 
consequence, he marched towards the city of Nysa, 
and encamped pretty near its walls, behind a forest 
that hid it. In the mean time, it grew so very cold 
in the night that they had never yet felt so excessive 
a chill ; but, very happily for them, a remedy was near 
at hand. They felled a great number of trees, and 
lighted up several fires, which proved very comfortable 
to the whole army. The besieged having attempted 
a sally with ill success, a faction arose in the city, 
some being of opinion that it would be best for them 
to surrender, whilst others were for holding out. This 
coming to the king's ear, he only blocked up the city, 
and did not do the inhabitants any farther injury ; till 
at last, tired out with the length of the siege, they 
surrendered at discretion, and accordingly were kindly 
treated by the conqueror. They declared that their 
city had been built by Bacchus. The whole army, 
for six days together, celebrated games, and made re- 
joicings on this mountain, in honor of the god who 
was there worshipped. 

He marched from thence to a country called Dse- 

dala, which had been abandoned by the 

A.M. 3677. inhabitants, who had fled for shelter to 

Ant. J. C 527. . ., , * • •  j * i 

inaccessible mountains, as had also those 
of Acadera, into which be afterwards entered. This 
obliged him to change his method of war, and to dis- 
perse his forces in different places, by which means 
the enemy were all defeated at once : no resistance 
was made any where, and those who were so coura- 
geous as to wait the coming up of the Macedonians, 
were all cut to pieces. Ptolemy took several little 
cities the instant he sat down before them : Alexan- 
der carried the large ones, and, after uniting all his 
forces, passed the river Choaspes,' and left Coenus to 
besiege a rich and populous city, called Bazica by 
the inhabitants. 

He afterwards marched towards Massaga, whose 
king, called Assacanus, was lately dead, and Cleo- 
phes, his mother, ruled the province and city. There 
were 30,000 foot in it and both nature and art seem- 
ed to have vied with each other in raising its forti- 
fications ; for towards the east it was surrounded with 
a very rapid river, the banks of which were steep, 
and difficult of access ; and on the west and south were 
high craggy rocks, at the foot whereof were caves, 
which through length of time had inoreased into a 
kind of abysses ; and where these failed, a trench of 
an astonishing- depth was digged with incredible labor. 

Whilst Alexander was going round the city, to 
view its fortifications, he was shot by an arrow in the 

m This is not the Choaspes which runs by Snsa. 
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calf of his leg ; but he only pulled out the weapon, 
and, without so much as binding up the wound, 
mounted his horse, and continued to view the outward 
fortifications of the city. But as he rode with his leg 
downward, and the congealing of the blood put him 
to great pain, it is related that he cried,' " Every one 
swears that I am the son of Jupiter, but my wound 
makes me sensible that I am a man.** However, he 
did not leave the place till he had seen every thing ; 
and given all the necessary orders. Some of the soldiers, 
therefore, demolished such houses as stood without the 
city, and with the rubbish filled up the gulfs above 
mentioned. Others threw great trunks of trees and 
huge stones into them ; and all labored with so much 
vigor, that in nine days the works were completed, 
and the towers were raised upon them. 

The king, without waiting till his wound was healed, 
visited the works, and after applauding the soldiers for 
their great dispatch, caused the engines to be brought 
forward, whence a great number of darts were dis- 
charged against those who defended the walls. But 
that which most terrified the Barbarians, was those 
towers of a vast height, which seemed to them to move 
of themselves. This made them imagine, that they 
were made to advance by the gods ; and that those 
battering-rams which beat down walls, and the javelins 
thrown by engines, the like of which they had never 
seen, could not be the effect of human strength : so 
that, persuaded that it would be impossible for them 
to defend the city, they withdrew into the citadel ; but 
not finding themselves more secure there, they sent 
ambassadors to propose a surrender. The queen 
afterwards came and met Alexander, attended by a 
great number of ladies, who all brought him wine in 
cups, by way of sacrifice. The king gave her a very 
gracious reception, and restored her to her kingdom. 

From hence Polysperchon was sent with an army 
to besiege the city of Ora, which he soon took. Most 
of its inhabitants had withdrawn to the rock called 
Aornos. There was a tradition, that Hercules having 
besieged this rock, an earthquake had forced him to 
quit the siege. There are not on this rock, as on 
many others, gentle declivities of easy access ; but it 
rises like a bank ; and, being very wide at bottom, 
grows narrower all the way to the top, which termi- 
nates in a point The river Indus, whose course is 
not far from this place, flows at the bottom, its banks 
being perpendicular and high ; and on the other side 
were vast morasses, which it was necessary to fill up 
before the rock could be taken. Very happily for 
the Macedonians they were near a forest. This the 
king caused to be cut down, commanding the soldiers 
to carry off nothing but the trunks, the branches of 
which were lopped, in order that tltey might be carried 
with the less difficulty ; and he himself threw the first 
trunk into the morass. The army seeing this, shouted 
for joy, and every soldier laboring with incredible 
diligence, the work was finished in seven days ; im- 
mediately after which the attack began. The officers 
were of opinion, that it would not be proper for the 
king to expose himself on this occasion, the danger 
being evidently too great However, the trumpet 
had no sooner sounded, than this prince, who was not 
master of his courage, commanded bis guards to follow, 
himself first climbing the rock. At this sight it ap- 
peared no longer inaccessible, and every one flew after 
him. Never were soldiers exposed to greater danger ; 

t Omnet jurant me Jovis esse filium, ced vulnus hoc homi- 
nem esse me clamat.— >Senec. Bpiit. llx. 



but they were all resolved to conquer or die. Seve- 
ral fell from the rock into the river, whose whirlpools 
swallowed them up. The Barbarians rolled great 
stones on the foremost, who being scarce able to keep 
up their feet, (the rock was so slippery,) fell down 
the precipices, and were dashed to pieces. No sight 
could possibly be more dismal than this ; the king, 
greatly afflicted at the loss of so many brave soldiers, 
caused a retreat to be sounded. Nevertheless, though 
he had lost all hopes of taking |he place, and was de- 
termined to raise the siege, he acted as if he intended 
to continue, and accordingly gave orders for bringing 
forward the towers and other engines. The besieged, 
by way of insult, made great rejoicings ; and continued 
their festivity for two days and two nights, making 
the rock and the whole neighborhood echo with the 
sound of their drums and cymbals. But the third 
night they were not heard, and the Macedonians were 
surprised to see every part of the rock illuminated 
with torches. The king was informed, that the Indians 
had lighted them to assist their flight, and to guide 
them the more easily among the precipices, during 
the obscurity of the night Immediately the whole 
army, by Alexander's order, shouted aloud, which 
terrified the fugitives so much, that several of them 
fancying they saw the enemy, flung themselves from 
the top of the rock, and perished miserably. The 
king having so happily and unexpectedly possessed 
himself of the rock, in an almost miraculous manner, 
thanked the gods, and offered sacrifices io their 
honor. 

From hence he marched towards Ecbalimus, which 
he took, and after sixteen days' march arrived at the 
river Indus, where he found that Hephcstion had got 
all things ready for his passage, pursuant to the orders 
given him. The king of the country, called Omphis, 
whose rather died some time before, had sent to Alex- 
ander, to know whether he would give him leave to 
wear the crown. Notwithstanding he had received 
this permission, he nevertheless delayed assuming it 
till his arrival. He then went to meet him with his 
whole army; and when Alexander was advanced 
pretty near, he pushed forward his horse, came up 
singly to him, and the king did the same. The In- 
dian then told him by an interpreter, "that he was 
come to meet him at the head of his army, in order 
to deliver up all his forces into his hands ; that he 
surrendered his person and kingdom to a monarch, 
who, he was sensible, fought only with the view of 
acquiring glory, and dreaded nothing so much as 
treachery." The king, greatly satisfied with the frank- 
ness of the Barbarian, gave him his hand, and re- 
stored him to his kingdom. He then made Alexander 
a present of fifty-six elephants, and a great number of 
other animals of prodigious size. Alexander asking 
him which were most necessary to him, husbandmen 
or soldiers ? he replied, that as he was at war with 
two kings, the latter were of greatest service to him. 
These two monarchs were Abisares and Poms, the 
latter of whom was the most powerful, and the domi- 
nions of both were situated on the other side of the 
Hydaspes. Omphis assumed the diadem, and took 
the name of Taxilus, by which the kings of that coun- 
try were usually called. He made magnificent pre- 
sents to Alexander, who would not suffer himself to 
be exceeded in generosity. 

The next day, ambassadors from Abisares waiting 
upon the king, surrendered up to him, pursuant to 
the power given them, all the dominions of their sove- 
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reign ; and after a promise of fidelity had been given 
on both sides, they returned back. Alexander ex. 
pecting that Porus, astonished with the report of his 
glory, would not fail to submit to him, sent a message 
to that prince, as if he had been his vassal, requiring 
him to pay tribute, and meet him upon the frontiers 
of his dominions. Porus answered with great compo- 
sure, that he would meet him upon the frontiers, but 
it should be sword in hand. At the same time, a re- 
inforcement of thirty elephants, which were of great 
service, were sent to Alexander. He gave the super- 
intendence of all his elephants to Taxilus, and advanced 
as far as the banks of the Hydaspes. Porus was en- 
camped on the other side of it, in order to dispute the 
passage with him ; and bad posted at the head of his 
army eighty- five elephants of a prodigious size, and 
behind tbem 300 chariots, supported by thirty thou- 
sand foot; he had not at most above 7000 horse. 
This prince was mounted on an elephant much larger 
than any of the rest, and he himself exceeded the usual 
itature of men ; so that, clothed in his armor glitter- 
ing with gold and silver, he appeared at the same 
time terrible and majestic. The greatness of his cou- 
rage equalled that of bis stature, and he was as wise 
sod prudent as it was possible for the monarch of so 
barbarous a people to be. 

The Macedonians dreaded not only the enemy, but 
the river they were obliged to pass. It was four fur- 
longs wide, (about 400 fathoms,) and so deep in every 
part, that it looked like a sea, and was no where for- 
dable. It waa vastly impetuous notwithstanding its 
great breadth ; for it rolled with as much violence, as 
tf it had been confined to a narrow channel ; and its 
"King* foaming waves, which broke in many places, 
discovered that it was full of stones and rocks. How- 
ever, nothing was so dreadful as the appearance of the 
shore, which waa quite covered with men, horses, and 
elephants. Those hideous animals stood like so many 
towers, and the Indians exasperated them in order 
that the horrid cry they made might fill the enemy 
with great terror. However, this could not intimidate 
an army of men whose courage was proof against all at- 
tacks, and who were emboldened by an uninterrupted 
■erics of prosperity ; but then they did not think it 
would be possible for them, as their barks were so 
cnuy, to surmount the rapidity of the stream, or land 
with safety. 

This river was full of little islands, to which the 
Indians and Macedonians used to swim, with their 
arms over their beads ; and slight skirmishes took 
place every day in the sight of the two kings, who 
were well pleased to try their strength in these small 
eicunions, and to form a judgment from such skir- 
mishes of the success of a general battle. There were 
two young officers in Alexander's army, Egesimachus 
and Kicanor, men of equal intrepidity , a and who, hav- 
ing been ever successful, despised danger of every 
kind. They took with them the bravest youths in 
the whole army ; and with no other weapons than 
their javelins ; swam to an island in which several of 
the enemy were landed, where, with scarce any other 
assistance but their intrepidity, they made a great 
daughter. After this bold stroke, they might have 
retired with glory, were it possible for rashness, when 
wccessful, to keep within bounds. But as they waited 
with eootempt, and an insulting air, for those who 
came to succor their companions, they were sur- 
rounded by a band of soldiers, who had swam unper- 
ceived to the island, and overwhelmed with the darts 



which were shot from far. Those who endeavored to 
save themselves by swimming, were either carried 
away by the waves, or swallowed up by the whirlpools. 
The courage of Porus, who saw all this from the shore, 
was surprisingly increased by this success. 

Alexander was in great perplexity ; and finding be 
could not pass the Hydaspes by force of arms, he there- 
fore resolved to have recourse to artifice. Accord- 
ingly he caused his cavalry to attempt several times 
to pass it in the night, and to shout as if they really 
intended to ford the river, all things being prepared 
for that purpose. Immediately Porus hurried thither 
with his elephants, but Alexander continued in battle- 
array upon the bank. This stratagem having been 
attempted several times, and Porus finding the whole 
but a mere noise and empty menaces, he took no far- 
ther notice of these motions, and only sent scouts to 
every part of the shore. Alexander being now no 
longer apprehensive of having the whole army of the 
enemy fall upon him, in his attempting to cross the 
river in the night, began to resolve seriously to pass 
it 

There was in the river, at a considerable distance 
from Alexander's camp, an island of a greater extent 
than either of the rest, which being covered with trees, 
was well suited to conceal his design, and therefore he 
resolved to attempt the passage that way. However, 
the better to conceal the knowledge of it from the 
enemy, and deceive them on this occasion, be left Cra- 
terus in his camp with a great part of the army, with 
orders for them to make a great noise, at a certain 
time which should be appointed, in order to alarm the 
Indians, and make them believe that he was preparing 
to cross the river ; but that be should not attempt 
this, till such time as Porus should have raised his 
camp, and marched away his elephants, either to with- 
draw or advance towards those Macedonians who 
should attempt the passage. Between the camp and 
the island he had posted Meleager and Gorgias with 
the foreign horse and foot, with orders for them to 
pass over in bodies, the instant they should see him 
engaged in battle. 

After giving these orders he took the rest of the 
army, as well cavalry as infantry ; and wheeling off 
from the shore, in order to avoid being perceived, he 
advanced in the night-time towards the island into 
which he was resolved to go ; and the better to de- 
ceive the enemy. Alexander caused his tent to be 
pitched in the camp where he had left Craterus, which 
was opposite to that of Porus. His life-guards were 
drawn up round, in all the pomp and splendor with 
which the majesty of a great king is usually sur- 
rounded. He also caused a royal robe to be put upon 
Attalus, who was of the same age with himself, and so 
much resembled the king, both in stature and fea- 
tures, especially at so great a distance as the breadth 
of the river, that the enemy might suppose Alexander 
himself was on the bank, and was attempting the pas- 
sage in that place. He, however, was by this time 
got to the island above mentioned ; and immediately 
landed upon it from boats, with the rest of his troops, 
whilst the enemy was employed in opposing Crate- 
rus. But on a sudden a furious storm arose, which 
seemed as if it would retard the execution of his pro- 
ject, yet proved of advantage to him ; for so fortunate 
was this prince, that obstacles changed into advan- 
tages and succors in his favor. The storm was suc- 
ceeded by a very violent shower, with impetuous 
winds, flashes of lightning, and thunder, insomuch that 
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there was no hearing or seeing any thing. Any man 
but Alexander would have abandoned his design ; but 
he, on the contrary, was animated by the very danger, 
not to mention that the noise, the confusion, and the 
darkness assisted his passage. He thereupon made 
the signal for the embarkation of his troops, and went 
off himself in the 6rst boat. It is reported that it was 
on this occasion he cried out, " O Athenians, could 
you believe that I would expose myself to such dan- 
gers to merit your applause !" And, indeed, nothing 
could merit to eternize his name, than the having his 
actions recorded by such great historians as Thucy- 
dides and Xenophon ;" and so anxious was he about 
the character which would be given him after his 
death, that he wished it were possible for him to re- 
turn again into the world, only so long as was neces- 
sary to know what impression the perusal of his his- 
tory would make on the minds of men. 

Scarce any person appeared to oppose their land- 
ing, because Poms was wholly taken up with Crate- 
rus, and imagined he had nothing to do but to oppose 
his passage. Immediately this general, pursuant to 
his order, made a prodigious clamor, and seemed dis- 
posed to attempt the passage of the river. Upon this 
all the boats came to shore, one excepted, which the 
waves dashed to pieces against a rock. The moment 
Alexander was landed, he drew up in order of battle, 
his little army, consisting of 6000 foot and 5000 horse. 
He himself headed the latter ; and, having commanded 
the foot to make all imaginable despatch after him, he 
marched before. It was his firm opinion, that in case , 
the Indians should oppose him with their whole force, 
his cavalry would give him infinite advantage over 
them ; and that, at all events, he might easily continue 
fighting till his foot should come up ; or, that in case 
the enemy, alarmed at the news of his having passed 
the river, should fly, it would then be in his power to 
pursue, and make a great slaughter of them. 

Porus, upon hearing that Alexander bad passed the 
river, had sent against him a detachment, commanded 
by one of his sons, of 2000 horse and 120 chariots. 
Alexander imagined them at first to be the enemy's 
van-guard, and that the whole army was behind them ; 
but being informed it was but a detachment, he charged 
them with such vigor, that Porus'* son was killed upon 
the spot, with 400 horses, and all the chariots were 
taken. Each of these chariots carried six men ; two 
were armed with bucklers, two bowmen sat on each 
side, and two guided the chariot, who nevertheless al- 
ways fought when the battle grew warm, having a great 
number of darts which they discharged at the enemy. 
But all these did little execution that day, because the 
rain, which had fallen in great abundance, had mois- 
tened the earth to such a degree, that the horses could 
scarce stand upon their leg* ; and the chariots being 
very heavy, most of them sunk very deep into the mud. 
i Porus upon receiving advice of the death of his son, 
> the defeat of the detachment, and of Alexander's ap- 
proach, was in doubt whether it would be proper for 
him to continue in his post, because Craterus, with the 
rest of the Macedonian army, made a feint as if they in- 
tended to pass the river. However, he at last resolved 
to go and meet Alexander, whom he justly supposed 
to be at the head of the choicest troops of his army. 
Accordingly, leaving only a few elephants in his camp, 
to amuse those who were posted on the opposite shore, 
be set out with 30,000 foot, 4000 horse, 300 chariots, 
and 200 elephants. Being come into a firm, sandy 
u Ludan de conscrib. hist. p. 694. 



soil, in which hi* horses and chariots might wheel about 
with ease, he drew up his army in battle-array, with 
an intent to wait the coming up of the enemy. He 
posted in front, and on the first line, all the elephants 
at 100 feet distance one from the other, in order that 
they might serve as a bulwark to his foot who were 
behind. It was bis opinion, the enemy's cavalry 
would not dare to engage in these intervals, because 
of the fear their horse would have of the elephants ; 
and much less the infantry, when they should see that 
of the enemy posted behind the elephants, and them- 
selves in danger of being trod to pieces by those 
animals. He had posted some of bis foot on the 
same line with the elephants, in order to cover their 
right and left ; and the infantry was covered by his 
two wings of horse, before which the chariots were 
posted. Such was the order and disposition of Pores'* 
army. 

Alexander being come insight of the enemy, halted 
to wait the coming of his foot, which marched with the 
utmost diligence, and arrived a little after ; and in 
order that they might have time to take breath, and 
not be led, fatigued as they were, against the enemy, be 
caused his horse to make a great many evolutions in 
order to gain time. But now every thing being 
ready, and the infantry having sufficiently recovered 
their vigor, Alexander gave the signal of battle. He 
did not think proper to begin by attacking the ene- 
my's main body, where the infantry and the elephants 
were posted, for the very reason which had made Po- 
rus draw them up in that manner ; but his cavalry 
being stronger, he drew out the greatest part of them ; 
and marching against the left wing, sent Corn us with 
his own regiment of horse, and that of Demetrius, to 
charge them at the same time ; ordering him to attack 
the cavalry on the left, and in the rear, while he himself 
would charge them both in front and flank. Seleu- 
cus, Antigonus, and Tauron, who commanded the 
foot, were ordered not to stir from their posts, till 
Alexander's cavalry had put that of the enemy, as 
well as their foot into disorder. 

Being come within arrow-shot, he despatched 1 000 
bowmen on horse back, with orders for them to make 
their discharge on the horse of Poru&'s left wing, in 
order to throw it into disorder, whilst he himself should 
charge this body in flank, before it had time to rally. 
The Indians having closed their squadrons, advanced 
against Alexander. At that instant Cornus charged 
them in the rear, according to the orders given him ; 
so that the Indians were obliged to face about on all 
sides, to defend themselves from the thousand bow- 
men, and against Alexander and Ccenus. Alexander, 
to make the best advantage of the confusion into which 
this sudden evolution had thrown them, charged with 
great vigor those that made head against him,who, be- 
ing no longer able to stand so violent an attack, were 
soon broke, and retired behind the elephants, as to an 
impregnable rampart The leaders of the elephants 
made them advance again>t the enemy's horse ; but 
that very instant, the Macedonian phalanx moving on 
a sudden, surrounded those animals, and chaiged 
with their pikes the elephants themselves and their lead- 
ers. This battle was very different from all those 
which Alexander had hitherto fought, for the elephants 
rushing upon the battalions, broke with inexpressible 
fury the thickest of them ; when the Indian horse, seeing 
the Macedonian foot stopped by the elephants, re- 
turned to the charge: however, that of Alexander 
being stronger, and having greater experience in war, 
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broke this body a second time, and obliged it again to 
retire towards tbe elephants : upon which the Mace- 
donian hone, being all united in one body, spread 
terror and confusion wherever they attacked. The 

< elephants being all covered with wounds, and the 
greatest part having lost their leaders, no longer ob- 

I served their usual order ; but frantic as it were with 

'' pain, no longer distinguished friends from foes, but 

j running about from place to place, they overthrew 

every thing that came in their way. The Macedoni- 

< ans, who had purposely left a greater interval between 
their battalions, either made way for them wherever 

1 they came forward, or charged with darts those that 

fear and the tumult obliged to retire. Alexander, 

after having surrounded the enemy with his horse, 

made a signal to his foot to march up with all imagi- 

] ruble speed, in order to make a last effort, and to tall 

ij upon them with his whole force ; all which they exe- 

; cuted very successfully. In this manner tbe greatest 

[ part of the Indian cavalry were cut to pieces ; and a 

. body of their foot, which sustained no less loss, seeing 

, themselves charged on all sides, at last fled. Craterus, 

! who bad continued in the camp with the rest of his 

army, seeing Alexander engaged with Porus, crossed 

the river, and, charging the routed soldiers with his 

troops, who were fresh and vigorous, killed as many 

enemies in the retreat as had fallen in the battle. 

Tbe Indians lost on this occasion 20,000 foot and 
9000 horse ; not to mention the chariots, which were 
all broken to pieces, and the elephants, all of which 
were either killed or taken. Porus's two sons fell in 
this battle, with Spitacus, governor of the province ; 
all the colonels of horse and foot, and those who guided 
tbe elephants and chariots. As for Alexander, he lost 
but fourscore of the 6000 soldiers who were at the 
first charge, ten bowmen of the horse, twenty of his 
1 bone-guards, and 200 common soldiers. 

Porus, after having performed all tbe duties both 
of a soldier and a general in the battle, and fought 
with intrepid bravery, seeing all his horse defeated, 
. and tbe greatest part of the foot, did not behave like 
the great king Darius, who, on a like disaster, was 
tbe first that fled ; on the contrary, he continued in 
the field as long as one battalion or squadron stood 
their ground ; but at last, having received a wound 
in the shoulder, he retired upon his elephant ; and 
ess easily distinguished from the rest, by the greatness 
of his stature, and bis unparalleled bravery. Alexander, 
' finding who he was by those glorious marks, and be- 
' bg desirous of saving him, sent Taxilus after him, be- 
! cause he was of the same nation. The latter advancing 
. as near to him as be might, without running any danger 
of being wounded, called out to him to stop, in order 
to hear the message he bad brought him from Alex- 
, ander. Porus turning back, and seeing it was Taxilus, 
1 his old enemy : *' How 1" says be, " is it not Taxilus 
1 that calls, that traitor to his country and kingdom ?" 
Immediately after which, he would have transfixed 
him with his dart, bad be not instantly retired. Not- 
withstanding this, Alexander being still desirous to 
save so brave a prince, despatched other officers, among 
j whom was Meroe, one of his intimate friends, who 
. besought him, in the strongest terms, to wait upon a 
conqueror altogether worthy of him. After much 
entreaty, Porus consented, and accordingly set forward. 
Akxander, who had been told of his coming, advanced 
' forwards in order to receive him with some of his 
train. Being come pretty near, Alexander stopped, 
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purposely to take a view of his stature and noble mien, 
he being about five cubits in height' Porus did not 
seem dejected at his misfortune, but came up with a 
resolute countenance, like a valiant warrior, whose 
courage in defending his dominions ought to aquire 
him the esteem of the brave prince who had conquered 
him. Alexander spoke first, and with an august and 
gracious air, asked him bow he desired to be treated ; 
" Like a king," replied Porus ; " But," continued 
Alexander, " do you ask nothing more ?" " No,** re- 
plied Porus ; " all things are included in that single 
word. " Alexander, struck with this greatness of soul, 
which seemed heightened by the distress of that prince, 
did not only restore him his kingdom, but annexed 
other provinces to it, and treated him with the highest 
testimonies of honor, esteem, and friendship. Porus 
was faithful to him till his death. It is bard to say 
whether the victor or the vanquished best deserved 
praise on this occasion. 

Alexander built a city on tbe spot where tbe battle 
had been fought, and another in that place where he 
had crossed the river. He called the one Nicaea, from 
his victory ; and the other Bucephala, in bonor of his 
horse, who died there, not of his wounds, but of old 
age. After having paid the last duties to such of bis 
soldiers as had lost their lives in battle, he solemnised 
games, and offered up sacrifices of thanks, in the place 
where he had passed the Hydaspes. 

This prince did not know to whom he was indebted 
for his victories. We are astonished at the rapidity 
of Alexander's conquests ; the ease with which he sur- 
mounts the greatest obstacles, and forces almost im- 
pregnable cities : the uninterrupted and unheard-of 
felicity that extricates him out of those dangers into 
which his rashness plunges him, and in which, one 
would have concluded, he must a hundred times have 
perished. But to unravel these mysterious kinds of 
events, several of which are repugnant to tbe usual 
course of things, we must go back to a superior cause, 
unknown to the profane historians, and to Alexander 
himself. This monarch was, like Cyrus, the minister 
and instrument of the Sovereign Disposer of empires, 
who raises and destroys them at pleasure. He had 
received tbe same commission to overthrow the Persian 
and eastern empires, as Cyrus to destroy that of Ba- 
bylon. The same power conducted their enterprises, 
assured them of success, protected and preserved them 
from all dangers, till they had executed their commis- 
sion, and completed their ministry. We may apply 
to Alexander the words which God spake concerning 
Cyrus in Isaiah/ " Cyrus, whose right band I have 
holden to subdue nations before him ; and I will loose 
the loins of kings, to open before him tbe two-leaved 
gates ; and the gates shall not be shut : I will go be- 
fore thee and make the crooked places strait : I will 
break in pieces the gates of brass, and cut in sunder 
the bars of iron. And I will give thee the treasures 
of darkness, and hidden riches of secret places. — 1 
girded thee, though tbou hast not known me." This 
is tbe true and only cause of tbe incredible success 
with which this conqueror was attended ; of his un- 
paralleled bravery ; the affection his soldiers bad for 
him ; that anticipation of good fortune, and that as- 
surance of success, which astonished his most intrepid 
captains. 

m 8evea feet and a half, 
y Chap. xiv. 1—5. 
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SECT. XVI. A'exander advances into India. A digression re- 
lating to the Brachmans. That prince reaolvei to march as 
far as the Ganges, which raises a grneral discontent in his 
array. Remonstrances being made to hlra on that account 
he lays aside his design, and isconteutedwith going no farther 
than the ocean. He subdues all ob»tac)es in his way thither, 
and is exposed to great danger at the siege of the «. ity of the 
Oxydracsa ; and arriving at last at the ocean, he afterwards 
prepares for hit return into Europe. 

Alexander, 1 after his famous victory over Poms 
advanced into India, where he subdued 

Ant J?' 0*32*7 a 8 rett manv n *** ons » na " cities. He 
' looked upon himself as a conqueror by 
profession as well as by his dignity, and engaged every 
day in new exploits with so much ardor and vivacity, 
that he seemed to fancy himself invested with a per- 
sonal commission, and that there was an immediate 
obligation upon him to storm all cities, to lay waste 
all provinces, to extirpate all nations, which should 
refuse his yoke ; and that he should have considered 
himself as guilty of a crime, had he forborne visiting 
every corner of the earth, and carrying terror and 
desolation wherever he went. He passed the Acesi- 
nes, and afterwards the Hydraotes, two considerable 
rivers. Advice was then brought him, that a great 
number of free Indians bad made a confederacy to 
defend their liberties ; and among the rest, the Ca- 
thsans, who were the most valiant and most skilful 
of those nations in the art of war ; and that they were 
encamped near a strong city called Sangala. Alex- 
ander set out against these Indians, defeated them in 
a pitched battle, took the city, and rased it to the very 
foundations. One day, as he was riding at the head 
of his army, some philosophers,* called Brachmans 
in the language of that country, were conversing 
together as they were walking in a meadow. The 
instant they perceived him they all stamped against 
the ground with their feet. Alexander, surprised at 
this extraordinary gesture, demanded the cause of it. 
They answered, pointing to the ground with their 
fingers, " That no man possessed any more of that 
element than he could enjoy : that the only difference 
between him and other men, was, that he was more 
restless and ambitious than they, and overran all seas 
and lands, merely to do harm to others and himself: 
and yet — he would die at last, and possess no greater 
part of the earth than was necessary for his interment.*' 
The king was not displeased at this answer : but he 
was hurried on by the torrent of glory, and his actions 
were the very reverse of what he approved. 

These Brachmans, says Arrian, are held in great 
veneration in their country. They do not pay any 
tribute to the prince, but assist him with their counsel, 
and perform the same offices as the Magi do to the 
kings of Persia. They assist at the public sacrifices ; 
and if a person desires to sacrifice in private, one of 
these must be present, otherwise the Indians are per- 
suaded the sacrifice would not be agreeable to the 
gods. They apply themselves particularly to con- 
sulting the stars ; none but themselves exercise the 
art of divination, and they foretell, chiefly, the change 
of the weather and of the seasons. If a Brachman 
has failed thrice in his predictions, he is silenced for 
ever. 

Their sentiments, according to Strabo, are not very 

different from those among the Greeks. They believe 

that the world bad a beginning ; that it will end ; 

% Q. Curt. lib. ix. cap. 1. 
a Arrian. lib. vii. p. 275, 276. Id. in Indie, p. 324. Strab. 
lib. xv. p. 715—717. Plut. In Alex, p, 701. Q. Curt lib. viii. 
e.9. 



that its form is circular ; that it was created by God, 
who presides over and fills it with his majesty : and j 
that water is the principle of all things. With regard j 
to the immortality of the soul, and the punishment of 
the wicked in hell, they follow the doctrine of Plato ; 
intermixing with it, like that philosopher, some fictions, 
in order to express or describe those punishments. 

Several among them go always naked, whence the 
Greeks give them the name of Gymnoaophists. 
Many incredible particulars are related concerning the 
austerity of their lives, and their prodigious patience. 
Their only meat and drink is roots and water. As 
they admit the metempsychosis, and believe that the 
souls of men transmigrate from their bodies into those 
of beasts, they abstain from the flesh of animals. Ft 
is thought that Pythagoras borrowed this doctrine 
from the Brachmans. They continue whole days i 
standing with their faces towards the sun, and that in • 
the season when this luminary darts its rays with the j 
greatest violence. Persuaded that it is beneath the i 
dignity of a man to wait calmly for death, when be | 
finds himself oppressed by age or sickness, they hold > 
it glorious to anticipate their last hour,, and burn them- t 
selves alive : and, indeed, they pay no homage to those 
who die merely of old age; and imagine they would 
pollute their funeral pile, and the fire that is to burn 
them to ashes, should they go into it otherwise than 
full of life and vigor. Other Brachmans, more judi- , 
cious and humane than the former, live in cities, and 
associate with mankind ; and so far from considering 
self-murder as a virtuous or brave action, they look 
upon it as a weakness in man, not to wait patiently 
the stroke of death, and as a crime to dare anticipate 
the will of the gods. 

Cicero admires, in his Tusculan questions, the in- 
vincible patience, not only of the Indian sages, but 
also of the women of that country, * who used to coo- 
test for the honor of dying with their common hus- 
band. This privilege was reserved for that wife whom 
the husband had loved most affectionately : and was 
given in ber favor by the sentence of persons appointed 
for that purpose, who never gave judgment till such a I 
time as they had made a strict examination, and heard ' 
the allegations on all sides. The wife on whom the 
preference was bestowed, ran to meet death, and as- . 
cended the funeral pile with incredible resolution and • 
joy ; whilst the surviving wives withdrew in the deep- [• 
est transports of affliction, and with their eyea bathed , 
in tears. y 

The description which Porphyry « has left us of. 
these philosophers, resembles in many particulars that 
given above. According to this author, the Brach- • 
mans live on herbs, roots, and fruits. They abstain 
from animals of every kind, and if they touch any, 
they thereby render themselves unclean. They spend 
the greatest part of the day and night in singing hymns i 
in honor of their gods. They fast and pray perpetu- ' 
ally. The greatest part of them live alone, and in 
the deepest solitude, and neither marry nor possess  
any thing. They wish for nothing so earnestly as 
death ; and considering this life as a burden, they wait 
impatiently for the moment when the soul will be se- 
parated from the body. 

These philosophers exist still in India, where they 

b Mullens In India, cum est cujusque earum vir mortuos, hi ; 
certamen judiciumque veniunt, quam plurimum ille dilexerit : i 

{durea enim singulis solent esse nupue. Quae est victru, ea 
eta, prosequentibus suis una cum viro In rogum ixnponitur : 
Ilia victa mcesta diseedit.— Tumc. QtuttL lib. v. a. 78. 
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are called Bramint : and retain in many points, the 
tradition and tenets of the ancient Brachmans. 

Alexander passing near a city wherein several of 
these Brachmans dwelt, was very desirous to converse 
with them, and, if possible, to prevail with some of 
them to follow him. Being informed that these phi- 
losophers never made visits, but that those who had an 
inclination to see them must go to their houses, he 
concluded that it would be beneath bis dignity to go 
to them, and not just to force these sages to any thing 
contrary to their laws and usages. Onesicritus, who 
was a great philosopher, and had been a disciple of 
Diogenes the Cynic, was deputed to them. He met, 
not far from the city, with fifteen, who from morning 
till evening stood always naked, in the same posture 
in which they at first had placed themselves, and af- 
terwards returned to the city at night He addressed 
himself first to Calanus, and told him the occasion of his 
coming. The latter, gasing upon Oneaicritus's clothes 
and shoes, could not forbear laughing ; after which he 
told him, " That anciently the earth had been covered 
with barley and wheat, as it was at that time with 
dost ; that besides water, the rivers used to flow with 
milk, and honey, oil, and wine ; that man's guilt had 
occasioned a change of this happy condition ; and that 
Jupiter, to punish their ingratitude, had sentenced 
them to a long, painful labor. That their repentance 
afterwards moving him to compassion, he had restored 
their former abundance ; however, that by the course 
of things, they seemed to be returning to their ancient 
confusion.*' This relation shows evidently, that these 
philosophers bad some notion of the felicity of the first 
man, and of the toil to which he had been sentenced 
for his sin. 

After this conversation, Onesicritus spoke to Man- 
dates, the eldest, and, as it were, the superior of the 
band. This Brachman said, " That he thought Alex- 
ander worthy of admiration, in seeking thus for wis- 
dom in the midst of the cares of his goverment : that 
he was the first who had ever united in himself the 
two characters of conqueror and philosopher ; that it 
were to be wished that the latter character were the 
attribute of those who could inspire the wisdom which 
they themselves possessed, and enjoin it by their au- 
thority.** He added, that he could not conceive the 
motive which had prompted Alexander to undertake 
*> long and laborious a journey, nor what he came in 
•earth of, in so remote a country. 

Onesicritus, who was very urgent with both of 
them to quit their austere way of life, and follow the 
fortune of Alexander, saying, that they would find in 
him a generous master and benefactor, who would 
heap upon tbem honors and riches of all kinds. Then 
Mandamis, assuming a haughty, philosophical tone, 
answered, *• That he did not want Alexander, and was 
the son of Jupiter as well as himself: that he was 
exempted from want, desire, or fear : that so long as 
be should live, the earth would furnish him with all 
things necessary for his subsistence, and that death 
would rid bira of a troublesome companion, (meaning 
bis body.) and set him at full liberty." Calanus was 
more tractable ; and, notwithstanding the opposition, 
»od even the prohibition, of his superior, who re- 
proached him for his abject spirit in stooping so low 
•■ to serve another master besides God, he followed 
Onesicritus, and went to Alexander's court, who re- 
wired him with great demonstrations of joy. 

We find by a circumstance which history has 
recorded, that this people used often to employ 



parables and similitudes for conveying their thoughts. 
One day as he was discoursing with Alexander, upon 
the maxims of wise policy and a prudent administra- 
tion, he exhibited to that prince a sensible image and 
a natural emblem of his empire. He laid upon the 
ground a great ox-hide, which was very dry and 
shrunk up, and then set his foot upon one end of it 
The hide being pressed so, gave way, and all the 
other ends flew up : going thus quite round the hide, 
and pressing the several edges of it, he made him ob- 
serve, that whilst he lowered it on one side, all the 
rest rose up, till treading at last upon the middle, the 
hide fell equally on all sides. By this image he 
hinted to him, that it would be proper for him to re- 
side in the centre of his dominions, and not undertake 
such long journeys. We shall soon show the reader 
the manner in which this philosopher ended his days. 

Alexander' being determined to continue the war 
as long as he should meet with new nations, and to 
look upon them as enemies whilst they should live in- 
dependent on him, was meditating about passing the 
Hyphasis. He was told that after passing that river, 
he must travel eleven days through deserts, and that 
then he would arrive at the Ganges, the greatest river 
in all India. That farther in the country lived the 
Gangarids and the Prasii, whose kitig was preparing 
to oppose his entering his dominions, at the head of 
20,000 horse, and 200,000 foot, reinforced by 2000 
chariots ; and, which struck the greatest terror, with 
3000 elephants. A report of this being spread 
through the army, struck all the soldiers with conster- 
nation, and raised a general murmur. The Macedo- 
nians, who, after having traversed so many countries, 
and being grown grey in the field, were incessantly 
directing their eyes and wishes towards their dear na- 
tive country, made loud complaints that Alexander 
should every day heap war upon war, and danger on 
danger. They had undergone, but just before, inex- 
pressible fatigues, having been exposed to rain, accom- 
panied with storms and thunder, for above two months. 
Some bewailed their calamities in such terms as raised 
compassion ; others instantly cried aloud, that they 
would march no farther. 

Alexander, being informed of this tumult, and 
learning that secret assemblies were held in his camp, 
to prevent the ill consequences of them, lent for the 
officers into his tent, and commanding them to call the 
soldiers together, he made the following speech : " I 
am not ignorant, O soldiers, that the Indians have 
spread abroad many reports, purposely to terrify us : 
but such discourses and artifices are not unusual to 
you. Thus the Persians described the straits of Ci- 
licia, the vast plains of Mesopotamia, the rivers 
Tigris and Euphrates, as so many insurmountable 
difficulties, and yet your bravery conquered them. 
Do you repent you have followed me thus far ? As 
your glorious deeds have subdued for you a multitude 
of provinces, as you have extended your conquests be- 
yond the Iaxartes and mount Caucasus ; as you see 
the rivers of India How through the midst of your 
empire ; why are you afraid of crossing Hyphasis, and 
of setting up your trophies on the banks of it, as on 
those of Hydaspes? What ! can the elephants, whose 
number is so falsely augmented, terrify you to such a 
degree? But has not experience taught you, that they 
are more destructive to their own masters than to the 

e Q. Curt. 1. 1*. e. 1— 9. ArHan, 1. v. p. Ill— 234, et 1. vl. p. 
235—259. Plut. in Alex. p. o99, 701. Diod. 1. xvii. p 359—570. 
Justin 1. xii.c.9, 10. 
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enemy ? Endeavors are used to intimidate you by the 
dreadful idea of innumerable armies : but are tbey 
more numerous than those of Darius ? It is sure too 
late for you to count the legions of the enemy, after 
your victories have made Asia a desert It was when 
you crossed the Hellespont that you ought to have 
reflected on the small number of our forces : but now 
the Scythians form part of our army ; the Bactrians, 
the Sogdians, and the Dana?, are with us, and fight 
for our glory. I, however, do not depend on those 
Barbarians. It is on you only that I rely ; your 
victorious arms alone are present to my imagination ; 
and your courage alone ensures me success. So long 
as I shall be surrounded with you in fight, I shall not 
have any occasion to count the number of my troops 
nor that of the enemy, provided you go on to battle 
with the same marks of joy and confidence you have 
hitherto discovered. Not only our glory, but even 
our safety, is at stake. Should we now retreat, it will 
be supposed that we fly before our enemies, and from 
that moment we shall appear as mean as the enemy 
will be judged formidable ; for you are sensible, that 
in war, reputation is every thing. It is in my power 
to make use of authority, and yet I employ entrea- 
ties only. Do not abandon, (I conjure you,) I do 
not say your king and master, but your pupil and 
companion in arms. Do not break to pieces in your 
hand that glorious palm, which will soon, unless envy 
rob me of so great a glory, equal me to Hercules and 
to Bacchus." As the soldiers stood with their eyes 
cast on the ground, and did not once open their lips, , 
'< What ! " continued he, " do I then speak to the 
deaf? Will no one listen to me, nor condescend to 
answer? Alas! I am abandoned, I am betrayed, I am 
delivered up to the enemy. But — I will advance 
still farther, though I go alone. The Scythians and 
Bactrians, more faithful than you, will follow me 
whithersoever I lead them. Return then to your 
country, and boast, ye cowardly deserters of your 
king, that you have abandoned him. As for myself 
I will here meet either with the victory you despair 
of, or with a glorious death, which henceforwards 
ought to be the sole object of my wishes. 

Notwithstanding this lively, pathetic speech, the 
soldiers still kept a profound silence. They waited 
in expectation of hearing their commanders and chief 
officers remonstrate to the king that their affection was 
as strong as ever ; but that as their bodies were co- 
vered with wounds, and worn out with toils, it would 
be impossible for them to continue the war. How- 
ever, not one of them presumed to address him in their 
favor. The example of CI itus, and that of Callisthenes, 
were still recent. The officers, who were then with 
him, had a hundred times ventured their lives in bat- 
tle for their prince ; but they had not the courage to 
hazard the losing of their fortunes by telling him the 
truth. Whilst therefore the soldiers, as well as officers, 
continued dumb, without once daring to lift up their 
eyes, there rose on a sudden a murmur, which, increas- 
ing by insensible degrees, broke into such deep groans 
and floods of tears, that the king himself whose anger 
was now changed into compassion, could not forbear 
weeping. 

At last, whilst the whole assembly were in tears, 
and in deep silence, Coenus took courage, and drew 
near to the throne, discovering by his air and action, 
that he desired to speak. And when the soldiers saw 
him take off his helmet, that being the custom when 
any person spoke to the king, they besought him to | 



plead the cause of the army; and accordingly he 
spoke as follows : " No, Sir, we are not changed with 
regard to our affection for you ; God forbid that so 
great a calamity should ever befell us. We still have 
and shall always retain the same seal, the same affec- 
tion and fidelity. We are ready to follow you at the 
hazard of our lives, and to march whithersoever you 
shall think fit to lead us. But if your soldiers may 
be allowed to lay before you their sentiments sincerely, 
and without disguise, they beseech you to condescend 
so far as to give ear to their respectful complaints, 
which nothing but the most extreme necessity could 
have extorted from them. The greatness, Sir, of your 
exploits has conquered, not only your enemies, but 
even your soldiers themselves. We have done all that 
it was possible for men to do. We have crossed seas 
and land. We shall soon have marched to the end of 
the world ; and you are meditating the conquest of 
another, by going in search of new Indies, unknown 
to the Indians themselves. Such a thought may be 
worthy of your valor, but it surpasses ours, and our 
strength still more. Behold those ghastly faces, and 
bodies covered over with wounds and scars. You 
are sensible bow numerous we were at first setting 
out, and you see what now remains of us. The few, 
who have escaped so many toils and dangers, have nei- 
ther courage nor strength enough to follow you. All 
of them long to revisit their relations and country, and 
to enjoy in peace the fruits of their labors and your 
victories. Forgive them a desire natural to all me*. 
It will be glorious, Sir, for you to nave fixed such 
boundaries to your fortune, as only your moderation 
could prescribe you ; and to have vanquished yourself! 
after having conquered all your enemies." 

Coenus had no sooner spoken, but there were heard 
on all sides cries and confused voices, intermixed with 
tears, calling upon the king as " their lord and their 
father." Afterwards all the rest of the officers, espe- 
cially those whose age gave them a greater authority, 
and a fairer excuse for the freedom tbey took, made 
the same humble request ; but still the king would < 
not comply with it It must cost a monarch many j 
pangs, before be can prevail with himself to comply 
with things repugnant to his inclination. Alexander 
therefore shut himself up two days in his tent, with- 
out once speaking to any one, not even to his most 
familiar friends, in order to see whether some change 
might not be wrought in the army, as frequently hap- 
pens on such occasions. But finding it would be im- 
possible to change the resolution of the soldiers, he 
commanded them to prepare for their return. This 
news filled the whole army with inexpressible joy ; 
and Alexander never appeared greater, or more glo- 
rious than on this day, in which be condescended, for 
the sake of his subjects, to sacrifice some( part of his 
glory and grandeur. The whole camp echoed with 
praises and blessings of Alexander, for having suf- 
fered himself to be overcome by his own army, who 
was invincible by the rest of the world. No triumph 
is comparable to those acclamations and applauses 
that come from the heart, and which are lively and 
sincere overflowings ; and it is great pity that princes 
are not more affected with them. 

Alexander had not spent above three or four months 
at most, in conquering all the country 

A. M. 8678. between the Indus and the Hypbasia, 
aw. j. c. ra. ^^ to thUday , t The p enja |y» which 

is, " the five waters," from the five rivers which water 
it Before his setting out, he raised twelve altars, to 
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serve as to many trophies and thanksgivings for the 
victories he had obtained. 

These instances of gratitude towards the gods, were 
attended with marks of vanity, carried to an excess 
almost incredible. The altars which he erected to 
their honor were seventy. five feet high. He caused 
a camp to be marked out, three times as large again 
as his own, and surrounded it with fosses fifty feet in 
depth by ten broad. He ordered the foot to prepare, 
and leave each in his tent, two beds, seven feet and a 
half in length ; and the cavalry to make mangers for 
the horses of twice the usual dimensions. Every 
thing else was in proportion. Alexander's views in 
th««* orders, which flowed from an extravagance of 
f aoity, was to leave posterity monuments of bis heroic 
and more than human grandeur, and to have it be- 
lieved, that himself and his followers were superior to 
all other mortals* 

He afterwards crossed the Hydraotes, and left 
Poms all the lands he had conquered, so far as the 
Hyphasis. He also reconciled this monarch with 
Taxilus and settled a peace between them by means 
j of an alliance equally advantageous to both. From 
! thence he went and encamped on the banks of 
the Acesines ; / bat great rains having made this river 
overflow its banks, and the adjacent countries being 
under water, he was obliged to remove his camp to a 
higher ground. Here a fit of sickness carried off Coe- 
aus, whose loss was bewailed by the king and the 
whole army. There was not a greater officer among 
the Macedonians, and be bad distinguished himself 
in s very peculiar manner in every battle in which he 
, engaged. He was one of those singularly good men 
i lealous for the public welfare, all whose actions are 
free from self-interested or ambitious views, and who 
bear so great a love to their king, as to dare to tell 
him the truth, be the consequence what it will. But 
, now Alexander was preparing for his departure. 
His fleet consisted of 800 vessels, as well galleys as 
hosts, to carry the troops and provisions. Every 
thing being ready, the whole army embarked, about 
the setting of the Pleiades, or seven stars, according 
to Aristobulus, that is, about the end of October. 
, The fifth day the fleet arrived where the Hydaspes 
' and Acesines mix their streams. Here the ships were 
| very much shattered, because these rivers unite with 
inch prodigious rapidity, that as great storms arise in 
j this part as in the open sea. At last he came into the 
! country of the Oxydracas and the Malli, the most 
valiant people in those parts. These were perpetually 
u *v with one another ; but having united for their 
mutual safety, they had drawn together 10,000 horse, 
and 80,000 foot, all vigorous young men, with 900 
chariots. However, Alexander defeated them in 
ttreralengagements, dispossessed them of some strong- 
holds, and at last marched against the city of the Oxy- 
dases*, whither the greatest part were retired. Im- 
mediately be causes the scaling-ladders to be set up ; 
and, as they were not nimble enough for Alexander, 
he forces one of the scaling-ladders from a soldier ; 
runs up the first, (covered with his shield,) and gets 
to the top of the wall, followed only by Peucestes and 
| Liameuf. The soldiers, anxious for his safety, moun- 
< ted swiftly to succor him ; but the ladders breaking, 
| the king was left alone. Alexander, seeing himself 
, the mark against which all the darts were levelled, 
both from the towers and from the rampart, was so 
rath, rather than valiant, as to leap into the city, which 

/ Arr. Is ind. p. 319. Strab. lib. xv. p. 092. 



was crowded with the enemy, having nothing to ex- 
pect but to be either taken or killed, before it would 
be possible for him to rise, and without once having 
an opportunity to defend himself, or revenge his death. 
But, happily for him, be poised his body in such a 
manner, that he fell upon his feet ; and finding him- 
self standing, sword in hand, be repulsed such as were 
nearest him, and even killed the general of the enemy, 
who advanced to run him through. Happily for him 
a second time, not far from thence stood a great tree, 
against the trunk of which he leaned, his shield re- 
ceiving all the darts that were shot at him from a dis- 
tance ; for no one dared to approach him, so great 
was the dread which the boldness of the enterprise, 
and the fire that shot from his eyes, had struck into 
the enemy. At last an Indian let fly an arrow three 
feet long, (that being the length of their arrows, ) which, 
piercing his coat of mail, entered a considerable way 
into his body, a little above the right side. So great 
a quantity of blood issued from the wound, that be 
dropped bis arms and lay as dead. Behold then this 
mighty conqueror, f this vanquisher of nations, upon 
the point of losing his life, not at the head of his armies, 
not at the siege of any place of importance, but in a 
corner of an obscure city, into which his rashness bad 
thrown him. The Indian who bad wounded Alex- 
ander ran, in the greatest transports of joy, to strip 
him ; however, Alexander no sooner felt the hand of 
his enemy upon him, but fired with the spirit of re- 
venge, he recalled his spirits ; and grappling with the 
Indian, as he had no arms, he plunged his dagger into 
his side. Some of his chief officers, as Paucestes, 
Luonatus, and Timafus, who had got to the top of 
the wall with some soldiers, came up at that in- 
stant, and attempting impossibilities for the sake of 
saving their sovereign's life, they form themselves as 
a bulwark round his body, and sustain the whole 
effort of the enemy. It was then that a mighty bat- 
tle was fought round him. In the meantime the 
soldiers, who had climbed up with the officers above 
mentioned, having broken the bolts of a little gate, 
standing between two towers, they by that means let 
in the Macedonians. Soon after the town was taken, 
and all the inhabitants were put to- tbe sword, without 
distinction of age or sex. 

Their first care was to carry Alexander into his tent 
Being got into it, the surgeons * cut off, so very dex- 
terously, tbe wood of the shaft which had been shot 
into his body, that they did not move the steel point ; 
and after undressing him, they found it was a bearded 
arrow ;' and that it could not be pulled out, without 
danger, unless the wound were widened. Tbe king 
bore the operation with incredible resolution, so that 
there was no occasion for the people to hold him. 
The incision being made, and the arrow drawn out, so 
great an effusion of blood ensued, that the king 
feinted away. Every one thought him dead; but 
the blood being stopped, he recovered by degrees, and 
knew tbe persons about him. All that day, and tbe 
whole night after, tbe army continued under arms 
around the tent ; and would not stir from their posts 
till certain news was brought of his being better, and 
that he began to take a little rest. 

At the end of the seven days he had employed for 

his recovery, before his wound was closed, as be knew 

that the report of his death gained ground among tbe 

g Pint de fortun. Alex. p. 344. 
h In those days they a»d physicians were tbe same thing. 
i So arrows are called that have beards at their points like 
tl*h~ho6kM.—Animadpertunt homo* intut teJo. 
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Barbarians, he caused two vessels to be joined to- 
gether, and had his tent pitched in the middle in sight 
of every one, purposely to show himself to those who 
imagined him dead, and to ruin, by this means, all 
their projects, and the hopes with which they flattered 
themselves. He afterwards went down the river, 
going before at some distance from the rest of the 
fleet, for fear lest the noise of the oars should keep 
him from sleep, which he very much wanted. When 
he was a little better, and able to go out, the soldiers 
who were upon guard brought him his litter, but he 
refused it, and calling for his horse, mounted him. 
At this sight, all the shore, and the neighboring 
forests, echoed with the acclamations of the army, who 
imagined they saw him rise, in a manner, from the 
grave. Being come near his tent, he alighted, and 
walked a little way, surrounded with a great number 
of soldiers, some of whom kissed his hands, whilst 
others clasped his knees ; others again were contented 
with only touching his clothes, and with seeing him ; 
but all in general burst into tears, and calling for a 
thousand blessings from heaven, wished him long life, 
and an uninterrupted series of prosperity. 

At this instant deputies came from the Malli, with 
the chiefs of the Oxydracae, to the number of 150, 
besides the governors of the cities and of the provinces, 
who brought him presents, and paid him homage, 
pleading an excuse for not having done it before, their 
strong love of liberty. They declared that they were 
ready to receive for their governor whomsoever he 
pleased to nominate ; that they would pay him tribute 
and give him hostages. He demanded 1000 of the 
chief persons of their nation, whom he also might 
make use of in war, till he had subjected all the coun- 
try. They put into his hands such of their country, 
men as were handsomest and best shaped, with 500 
chariots, though not demanded by him ; at which the 
king was so much pleased, that he gave them back 
their hostages, and appointed Philip their governor. 

Alexander, who was overjoyed at this embassy, 
and found his strength increase daily, tasted with so 
much the greater pleasure the fruits both of his vic- 
tory and health, as he had like to have lost them for 
ever. His chief courtiers, and most intimate friends, 
thought it a proper juncture, during this calm and 
serenity of mind, for them to unbosom themselves, and 
expose their fears to him : it was Craterus spoke on 
this occasion. " We begin, royal Sir, to breathe and 
live, now we find you in the condition to which the 
goodness of the gods has restored you. But how 
great were our fears and our griefs ! How severely 
did we reproach ourselves, for having abandoned, in 
such an extremity, our king, our father t It was not 
in our power to follow him ; but this did not extenu- 
ate our guilt, and we look upon ourselves as crimi- 
nals, in not having attempted impossibilities for your 
sake. But, Sir, never plunge us in such deep afflic- 
tion hereafter. Does a wretched, paltry town, deserve 
to be bought at so dear a price as the loss of your life ? 
| Leave those petty exploits and enterprises to us, and 
preserve your person for such occasions only as are 
J worthy of you. We still shudder with horror, when 
! we reflect on what we so lately were spectators of. 
We have seen the moment when the most abject hands 
upon earth were going to siexe the greatest prince in 
the universe, and despoil him of his royal robes. 
Permit us, Sir, to say, you are not your own master, 
but that you owe yourself to us : we have a right 
over your life, since ours depend on it ; and we dare 



take the freedom to conjure you, as being your sub- 
jects and your children, to be more careful of so pre- 
cious a life, if not for your own sake, at least for ours, 
and for the felicity of the universe. 

The king was strongly touched with these testimo- 
nies of their affection, and having embraced them se- 
verally with inexpressible tenderness, be answered as 
follows : " I cannot enough thank all present, who 
are the flower of my citizens and friends ; not only 
for your having this day preferred my safety to your 
own, but also for the strong proofs you have given me 
of your seal and affection, from the beginning of this 
war : and if any thing is capable of making me wish 
for a longer life, it is the pleasure of enjoying, for 
years to come, such valuable friends as you. But 
give me leave to observe, that in some points we differ 
very much in opinion. You wish to enjoy me long ; 
and even, if it were possible for ever; but as to my- 
self, 1 compute the length of my existence, not by 
years, but by glory. I might have confined my am- 
bition within the narrow limits of Macedonia ; and eon- 
tented with the kingdom my ancestors left roe, have 
waited, in the midst of pleasures and indolence, an in- 
glorious old age. 1 own, that if my victories, not 
my years, are computed, I shall seem to have lived 
long ; but can you imagine, that, after having made 
Europe and Asia but one empire ; after having con- 
quered the two noblest parts of the world, in the 
tenth year of my reign, and the thirtieth of my age, it 
will become me to stop in the midst of so brilliant a 
career, and discontinue the pursuit of glory, to which 
1 have entirely devoted myself? Know that this 
glory ennobles all things, and gives a true and solid 
grandeur to whatever appears insignificant In what 
place soever I may fight, I shall fancy myself upon 
the stage of the world, and in presence of all mankind. 
1 confess that I have achieved mighty things hitherto ; 
but the country we are now in reproaches me that a 
woman has done still greater. It is Semiramis I 
mean. How many nations did she conquer I How 
many cities were built by her I What magnificent and 
stupendous works did she finish 1 How shameful is it 
that I should not yet have attained her pitch of glory I 
Do but second my ardor, and I soon shall surpass 
her. Defend me only from secret cabals and domestic 
treasons, by which most princes lose their lives. I 
take the rest upon myself, and will be answerable to 
you for all the events of the war." 

This speech gives us a perfect idea of Alexander's 
character. He had no notion of true glory. He 
did not know either the principle, the rule, or end of 
it He placed it where it certainly was not He 
fancied himself born merely for glory : and that none 
could be acquired but by unbounded, unjust, and ir- 
regular conquests. In his impetuous sallies after a 
mistaken glory, he followed neither reason, virtue, nor 
humanity : and. as if his ambitious caprice ought to 
have been a rule and standard to all other men, he 
was surprised that neither his officers nor soldiers 
would enter into his views, and lent themselves very 
unwillingly to support his ridiculous enterprises. 

Alexander, after having ended his speech, dismissed 
the assembly, and continued encamped for several 
days in this place. He afterwards went upon the 
river, and his army marched after him along the 
banks. He then came among the Sabracae, a pow- 
erful nation of Indians. These had levied 60,000 foot 
and 6000 horse, and reinforced them with 500 chari- 
ots : however, the arrival of Alexander spread terror 
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through the whole country, and accordingly they sent 
ambassadors to make their submission. After having 
built another city, which he also called Alexandria, he 
arrived in the territories of Musicanus, a very rich 
prince, and afterwards in those of king Samus. At 
the siege of one of this king's towns, Ptolemy was 
dangerously wounded ; for the Indians had poisoned 
all their arrows and swords, so that the wounds they 
made were mortal. Alexander, who had the highest 
love and esteem for Ptolemy, was very much afflicted, 
and caused him to be brought in his bed near him that 
be himself might have an eye to his cure. He was 
hit near relation, and, according to some writers, a 
natural son of Philip. Ptolerny was one of the bra- 
vest men in the army, was highly esteemed in war, 
and had still greater talents for peace. He was averse 
to luxury, vastly generous, and easy of access, and 
did not imitate the pomp which wealth and prosperity 
had made the rest of the Macedonian noblemen as- 
sume ; in a word, it is hard to say whether he were 

I more esteemed by his sovereign or his country. VV e 

I I are told there appeared to Alexander, in a dream, a 
J dragon, which presented him an herb as an effectual 
i' remedy for his friend's wound ; and that upon his wak- 
1 ing, be ordered it to be sent for, when laying it upon 

the wound, it was healed in a few days, to the univer- 
sal joy of the army. 
]' The king continuing his voyage, * arrived at Patala 
about the rising of the dog-star, that is, about the end 
of July, so that the fleet was nine months at least from 
its first setting out till its arrival at that place. There 
the river Indus divides into two large arms, and forms 
an island, but much larger, like the Delta of the 
Nile ; and hence the city above mentioned received 
its name, Potato* according to Arrian, l signifying in 
I the Indian tongue, the same as Delia in Greek. 
Alexander caused a citadel to be built in Palata, as 
also a harbor, and an arsenal for the shipping. This 
i being done, he embarked on the right arm of the 
river, in order to sail as far as the ocean, exposing in 
this manner so many brave men to the mercy of a river 
with which they were wholly unacquainted. The 
only co ns o l a t ion they bad in this rash enterprise, was 
Alexander's uninterrupted success. When he had 
ailed twenty leagues,  the pilots told him that they 
1 begun to perceive the sea- air, and therefore believed 
that the ocean could not be far off. Upon this news, 
leaping for joy, he besought the sailors to row with 
, all their strength, and told the soldiers, " That they 
1 At last were come to the end of their toils, which they 
, had so earnestly desired ; that now nothing could op- 
! pose their valor, nor add to their glory : that without 
| fighting any more, or spilling of blood, they were 
1 masters of the universe; that their exploits had the 
' »me boundaries with nature ; and that they would 
' won be spectators of things, known only to the irn- 
; mortal gods. 

| Being come nearer the sea, a circumstance, new and 

I unheard of by the Macedonians, threw them into the 

, utmost confusion, and exposed the fleet to the greatest 

danger ; and this was the ebbing and flowing of the 

ocean. Forming a judgment of this vast sea from that 

of the Mediterranean, the only one they knew, and 

I vhose tides are imperceptible, they were very much 

1 sstonisbed when they saw it rise to a great height, and 

overflow the country ; and considered it as a mark of 

] the anger of the gods, who were disposed to punish 

* Strab. L zv. p. 693. / Arrian. tn Indie, p. 314. 
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their rashnew. They were no less surprised and ter- 
rified, some hours after, when they saw the ebbing of 
the sea, which now withdrew as it had before advanced, 
leaving those lands uncovered it had so lately over- 
flowed. The fleet was very much shattered, and the 
ships being now upon dry land, the fielcs were covered 
with clothes, with broken oars and planks, as after a 
great storm. 

At last Alexander, after having spent full nine 
months in coming down the rivers, arrived at the ocean ; 
where gazing with the utmost eagerness upon that 
vast expanse of waters, he imagined that this sight, 
worthy of so great a conqueror as himself) greatly 
overpaid all the toils he had undergone, and the many 
thousand men he had lost, to arrive at it. He then 
offered sacrifices to the gods, and particularly to Nep- 
tune ; threw into the sea the bulls he had slaughtered, 
and a great number of golden cups ; and besought 
the gods not to suffer any mortal after him to exceed 
the bounds of his expedition. Finding that he had 
extended his conquests to the extremities of the earth 
on that side, he imagined he had completed his mighty 
design ; and, highly delighted with himself, he returned 
to rejoin the rest of his fleet and army, which waited 
for him at Patala, and in the neighborhood of that 
place. 

SECT. XVII. Alexander, in his march through deserts, is 
grievously distressed by famine. He arrives at Pasargada, 
where Cyrus'* monument stood. Orsines, a powerful satrap, 
is put to death through the clandestine intrigues of Bagoas 
the eunuch. Calanu* the Indian ascends a funeral pile, where 
he voluntarily meet* his death. Alexander marries Statira, 
the daughter of Darius. Harpalus arrives at Athens ; De- 
mosthenes is banished. The Macedonian soldiers make an 
insurrection, which Alexander appeases. He recalls Anti pa- 
ter from Macedonia, and sends Craterus in his rcom. The 
king's sorrow for the death of Hephwstion, 

Alexander being returned to Patala, prepared all 
things for the departure of his fleet* He appointed 
Nearchus admiral of it, who was the only officer that 
had the courage to accept of this commission, which 
was a very hazardous one, because they were to sail 
over a sea entirely unknown to them. The king was 
very much pleased at his accepting of it ; and, after 
testifying his acknowledgment upon that account in 
the most obliging terms, be commanded him to take 
the best ships in the fleet, and to go and observe the 
sea-coast, extending from the Indus to the bottom of 
the Persian gulf; and, after having given these orders, 
he set out by land for Babylon. 

Nearchus did not leave the Indus at the same time 
with Alexander. It was not yet the season proper 
for sailing. It was summer, when the southern sea- 
winds rise ; and the season of the north-winds, which 
blow in winter, was not yet come. He therefore did 
not set sail till about the end of September, and even 
that was too soon *, and accordingly he was incom- 
moded by adverse winds some days after his departure, 
and obliged to shelter himself for twenty-four days. 

We are obliged for these particulars to Arrian, who 
has given us an exact journal of this voyage, copied 
from that of Nearchus the admiral. 

Alexander, afWhaving left Patala, marched through 
the country of the Oritae, the capital whereof was 
called Ora or Rhambacis. Here he was in such want 
of provision, that he lost a great number of soldiers; 
and brought back from India scarce the fourth part 
of his army, which had consisted of 120,000 foot, and 
15,000 horse. Sickness, bad food, and the excessive 
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heats, had swept them away in multitudes ; but fa- 
mine made a still greater havoc among the troops in 
this barren country, which was neither plowed nor 
sowed ; its inhabitants being savages, who fared very 
hard, and led a most uncomfortable life. After they 
had eaten all the palm-tree roots that could be met 
with, they were obliged to feed upon the beasts of 
burden, and next upon their war-horses; and when 
they had no beasts left to carry their baggage, they 
were forced to burn those rich spoils, for the sake of 
which the Macedonians had run to the extremities of 
the earth. The plague, the usual attendant upon fa- 
mine, completed the calamity of the soldiers, and des- 
troyed great numbers of them. 

After marching threescore days, Alexander arrived 
on the confines of Gedrosia, where he found plenty of 
all things : for not only the soil was very fruitful, 
but the kings and great men, who lay nearest that 
country, sent him all kind of provisions. He con- 
tinued some time here, in order to refresh his army. 
The governors of India having sent, by his order, a 
great number of horses, and all kinds of beasts of bur- 
den, from the several kingdoms subject to him, he re- 
mounted his troops ; equipped those who had lost 
every thing ; and soon after presented all of them with 
arms, as beautiful as those they had before, which it 
was very easy for him to do, as they were upon the 
confines of Persia, at that time in peace, and in a very 
flourishing condition. 

He arrived in Carmania, now called Kennan, and 
went through it, not with the air and 
A* M i' ??•■ equipage of a warrior and a conqueror, 
but in a kind of masquerade and Bac- 
chanalian festivity ; committing the most riotous and 
extravagant actions. He was drawn by eight horses, 
seated on a magnificent chariot, above which a scaf- 
fold was raised, in the form of a square stage, where he 
passed the days and nights in feasts and carousing. 
This chariot was preceded and followed by an infinite 
number of others, some of which, in the shape of 
tents, were covered with rich carpets and coverlets ; 
and others, shaped like cradles, were overshadowed 
with branches of trees. On the sides of the roads, 
and at the doors of houses, a great number of casks 
ready broached were placed, whence the soldiers drew 
wine in large flagons, eups, and goblets, prepared for 
that purpose. The whole country echoed with the 
sound of instruments, and the howling of the Baccha- 
nals, who, with their hair dishevelled, and like so many 
frantic creatures, ran up and down, abandoning them- 
selves to every kind of licentiousness. All this he did 
in imitation of the triumph of Bacchus, who, as we 
are told, crossed all Asia in this equipage, after he 
had conquered India. This riotous, dissolute march 
lasted seven days, during all which time the army was 
never sober. It was very happy, says Quintus Cur- 
tius, for them* that the conquered nations did not 
think of attacking them in this condition ; for 1000 
resolute men, well armed, might with great ease have 
defeated the conquerors of the world, whilst thus 
plunged in wine and excess. 

Nearchus,* still keeping along the sea-coast, from 
the mouth of the Indus, came at last into the Per- 
sian gulf, and arrived at the island of Harmusia, now 
called Ormus. He was there informed, that Alex- 
ander was not above five days' journey from him. 
Having left the fleet in a secure place, he went to meet 
Alexander, accompanied only by four persons. The 
p Arrian. in Indie, p. 348—352, 



king was very anxious about his fleet. Wbeu news 
was brought him that Nearchus was arrived almost 
alone, he imagined that it had been entirely destroyed, 
and that Nearchus had been so very happy as to es- 
cape from the general misfortune. His arrival con- 
firmed him still more in his opinion, when be beheld 
a company of pale, lean creatures, whose countenances 
were so much changed, that it was scarce possible to 
know them again. Taking Nearchus aside, be told 
him, that he was overjoyed at his return, but at the 
same time was inconsolable for the loss of his fleet 
" Your fleet, royal sir," cried he immediately, " thanks 
to the gods, is not lost:" upon whieh be related the 
condition in which he had left it Alexander could 
not refrain from tears, and confessed that this happy 
news gave him greater pleasure than the conquest cf 
all Asia, He heard, with uncommon delight, the 
account Nearchus gave of his voyage, and the dis- 
coveries he had made ; and bid him return back, and 
go quite up the Euphrates as far as Babylon, pursu- 
ant to the first orders he had given him. 

In Carmania, many complaints were made to Alex- 
ander, concerning governors and other officers, who 
had grievously oppressed the people of various pro- 
vinces during his absence : for, fully persuaded he 
would never return, they had exercised every species 
of rapine, tyranny, cruelty, and oppression. Alex- 
ander, strongly affected with their grievances, aud 
pierced to the very soul with their just complaints, 
put to death as many as were guilty of mal-ad minis- 
tration, and with them 600 soldiers, who had been 
the instrument of their exactions and other crimes. 
He even afterwards treated with the same severity all 
such of his officers as were convicted of the like guilt, 
so that his government was beloved by all the con- 
quered nations. He was of opinion, that a prince 
owes these examples of severity to his equity, which 
ought to check every kind of irregularity ; to bis 
glory, to prove he does not connive, or share in the 
injustice committed in his name ; to the consolation 
of his subjects, whom he supplies with a vengeance 
which themselves ought never to exercise ; in fine, 
to the safety of his dominions, which, by so equitable 
an administration, is secured from many dangers, and 
very often from insurrections. It is a great unhappi- 
ness to a kingdom, when every part of it resounds 
with exactions, vexations, oppressions, and corrup- 
tion, and not so much as a single man is punished, as 
a terror to the rest ; and that the whole weight of the 
public authority fall only upon the people, and never 
on those who ruin them. 

The great pleasure Alexander took, in the ac- 
count which Nearchus gave him of his successful voy- 
age, inspired that prince with a great inclination for 
navigation and voyages by sea. He proposed no less 
than to sail from the Persian gulf, round Arabia and 
Africa, and to return into the Mediterranean by the 
Straits of Gibraltar, called at that time Hercules's 
Pillars ; a voyage which had been several tiroes at- 
tempted, and once performed, by order of a king of 
Egypt, called Necbo, as I have observed elsewhere. 
It was afterwards his design, when he should have 
humbled the pride of Carthage, against which he was 
greatly exasperated, to cross into Spain, called by the 
Greeks Iberia, from the river Iberus : he next was 
to go over the Alps, and coast along Italy, where he 
would have had but a short passage into Epirus, and 
from thence into Macedonia. For this purpose, he 
sent orders to the viceroys of Mesopotamia and Syria, 
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to build in several parti of the Euphrates, and par- 
ticularly at Thapsacus, ships sufficient for that enter- 
prise; and he caused to be felled on Mount Libanus, 
t great number of trees, which were to be carried into 
the above-mentioned city. But this project, as well 
ss a great many more which he meditated, were all 
defeated by his early death. 

Continuing his march, he went to Pasargada, a city 
of Persia. Orsines was governor of the country, and 
the greatest nobleman in it. He was a descendant of 
Cyrus ; and, besides the wealth be inherited from his 
ancestors, he himself had amassed great treasures, hav- 
ing foe many years, ruled a considerable extent of 
country. He had done the king a signal piece of 
service. The person who governed this province dur- 
ing Alexander's expedition into India, happened 
to die; when Orsines observing, that, for want of 
a governor, all things were running in confusion, took 
the administration upon himself, composed matters 
very happily, and preserved them in the utmost tran- 
quillity till Alexander's arrival. He went to meet 
him, with presents of all kinds for himself, as well as 
Kb officers. These consisted of a great number of 
fine and well-trained horses, chariots enriched with 
(fold and silver, precious furniture, jewels, gold vases 
of prodigious weight, purple robes, and 4000 talents 
of silver in specie.* However, this generous magnifi- 
cence proved fetal to him : for when he presented 
such gifts to the principal grandees of the court, as in- 
finitely exceeded their expectations, he passed by the 
eunuch Bagoas, the king's favorite ; and this not 
through forgetrulness but out of contempt Some 
persons telling him how much the king loved Bagoas, 
be answered, " I honor the king's friends, but not an 
infinnous eunuch." These words being told Bagoas, 
, he employed all his credit to ruin a prince de- 
fended from the noblest blood in the East, and irre- 
proachable in his conduct He even bribed some of 
Onines' attendants, giving them instructions how to 
impeach him at a proper season ; and in the mean 
time, whenever he was alone with the king, he filled 
his mind with suspicions and distrust, letting drop 
ambiguous expressions concerning that nobleman, as 
if by chance ; and dissembling very artfully the mo- 
tives of discontent Nevertheless, the king suspended 
his judgment for the present, but discovered less es- 
teem than before for Orsines, who knew nothing of 
what was plotting against him, so secretly the affair 
was carried on ; and the eunuch, in his private dis- 
courses with Alexander, was perpetually charging 
him either with exactions or treason. 

The great danger to which princes are exposed, is 
the suffering themselves to be prejudiced and over- 
reached in this manner by their favorites ; a danger 
w common, that St Bernard, writing to Pope Euge- 
nia*/ assures him, that if he were exempt from this 
veakoets, he may boast himself to be the only man in 
the world that is so. What is here spoken of princes, 
u applicable to all who are in power. Great men 
fpoerally listen with pleasure to the slanderers ; and 
for thi* reason, because he generally puts on the mask 
of affection and seal, which soothes their pride. Slan- 
der il*ay« makes some impression on the most equi- 
table minds; and leaves behind it such dark and 
gloomy traces, as raise suspicions, jealousies, and dis- 
*"***• The artful slanderer is bold and indefatigable, 
tatuse be is sure to escape unpunished ; and is sen- 
sible, that he runs but very little danger, in greatly 



prejudicing others. With regard to the great, they 
seldom make inquiry into the grounds of these secret 
calumnies, either from indolence, inattention, or shame 
to appear suspicious, fearful, or diffident ; in a word, 
from unwillingness to own that they were imposed 
upon, and had abandoned themselves to a rash credu- 
lity. In this manner, the most unsullied virtue, and 
the most irreproachable fidelity, are frequently brought 
to inevitable ruin. 

Of this we have a sad example on the present occa- 
sion. Bagoas, after taking his measures at a distance, 
at last gave birth to his dark design. Alexander, hav- 
ing caused the monument of Cyrus to be opened, in 
order to perform funeral honors to the ashes of that 
great prince, found nothing in it but an old rotten 
shield, two Scythian bows, and a scimitar ; whereas 
he hoped to find it full of gold and silver, as the Per- 
sians bad reported. The king laid a golden crown on 
his urn, and covered it with his cloak : vastly sur- 
prised that so powerful and renowned a prince had 
been buried with no greater pomp than a private man. 
Bagoas, thinking this the time for him to speak, "Are 
we to wonder," says he, " that we find the tombs of 
kings so empty, since the houses of governors of pro- 
vinces are filled with the gold of which they have de- 
prived them ? I, indeed, had never seen this monu- 
ment ; but I have heard Darius say, that immense 
treasures were buried in it Hence flowed the un- 
bounded liberality and profusion of Orsines, who, 
by bestowing what he could not keep without ruining 
himself, thought to make a merit of this in your sight." 
This charge was without the least foundation ; and 
yet the Magi, who guarded the sepulchre, were put to 
the torture, but all to no purpose ; and nothing was 
discovered relating to the pretended theft. Their si- 
lence, on this occasion, ought naturally to have cleared 
Orsines ; but the artful, insinuating discourses of Ba- 
goas, had made a deep impression upon Alexander's 
mind, and by that means gave calumny an easy access 
to it The accusers whom Bagoas had suborned hav- 
ing made choice of a favorable moment, came and 
impeached Orsines, and charged him with the com- 
mission of several odious crimes, and, amongst the 
rest with stealing the treasure of the monument At 
this charge, the matter appeared no longer doubtful, 
and no farther proof was thought requisite, so that this 
prince was loaded with chains, before he so much as 
suspected that any accusation had been brought against 
him ; and was put to death, without being so much 
as heard, or confronted with his accusers ; too un- 
happy fate of kings, who do not bear and examine 
things in person ; and who still continue infatuated, 
notwithstanding the numberless examples they read 
in history, of princes who have been deceived in like 
manner. 

I have already said, that there had followed the king, 
an Indian, called Calaous, reputed the wisest man of 
his country, who, though he professed the practice of 
the most severe philosophy, had however been per- 
suaded, in his extreme old age, to attend upon the 
court This man,' having lived fourscore and three 
years, without having been ever afflicted with sickness ; 
and having a very severe fit of the cholic, upon his ar- 
rival at Pasargada, resolved to put himself to death. 
Resolutely determined not to let the perfect health he 
had always enjoyed be impaired by lingering pains ; 
and being also afraid of falling into the hands of the 
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physicians, and of being tortured with loads of medi- 
cine, he besought the king to order the erecting of a 
funeral pile for him ; and desired, that after he had 
ascended it, fire might be set to it Alexander at 
first imagined Calanus might easily be dissuaded from 
so dreadful a design ; but finding, in spite of all the 
arguments he could use, that Calanus was still inflex- 
ible, he at last was obliged to acquiesce in his request. 
Calanus then rode on horseback to the foot of the fu- 
neral pile ; offered up his prayers to the gods ; caused 
the same libations to be poured upon himself, and the 
rest of the ceremonies to be observed which are practised 
at funerals ; cut off a tuft of his hair, as was done to 
the victims at a sacrifice : embraced such of his friends 
as were present ; entreating them to be merry that day, 
to feast and carouse with Alexander; assuring them, 
at the same time, that he would soon see that prince 
in Babylon. After saying these words be ascended, 
with the utmost cheerfulness, the funeral pile, laid 
himself down upon it, and covered his face ; and when 
the flame catched him, he did not make the least mo- 
tion ; but with a patience and constancy that surprised 
the whole army, continued in the same position in 
which he at first had laid himself; and completed his 
sacrifice, by dying pursuant to the custom practised 
by the sages of his country. 

The historian informs us, * that people differ very 
much in opinion with respect to this action. Some 
condemned it, as suiting only a frantic, senseless 
wretch ; others imagined he was prompted to it out 
of vain-glory, merely for the sake of being gazed at, 
and to pass for a miracle in constancy (and these were 
not mistaken ) ; others again applauded this false he- 
roism, which had enabled him to triumph in this man- 
ner over pain and death. 

Alexander being returned into his tent, after this 
dreadful ceremony, invited several of his friends and 
general officers to supper ; and in compliance with 
Calanus's request, to do him honor, he proposed a 
crown as a reward for him who should quaff most 
He who conquered on this occasion, was Proroachus, 
who swallowed four measures of wine, that is, eighteen 
or twenty pints. After receiving this prise, which 
was a crown worth a talent, * he survived his victory 
but three days. Of these guests forty-one died of 
their intemperance; a scene worthy of closing that 
which Calanus had a little before exhibited. 

From Pasargada, * Alexander came to Peraepolis ; 
and surveying the remains of the conflagration, was 
exasperated against himself for his folly in setting it on 
fire. From hence he advanced towards Susa, Near- 
chus, in compliance with his orders, had begun to sail 
up the Euphrates with his fleet ; but being informed 
that Alexander was going to Susa, he came down 
again to the mouth of the Pasitigrb, and sailed up 
this river to a bridge, where Alexander was to pass it. 
Then the naval and land armies joined. The king 
offered to the gods sacrifices, by way of thanks for his 
happy return ; and great rejoicings were made in the 
camp. Nearchus received the honors due to him for 
the care he had taken of the fleet ; and for having con- 
ducted it so far through numberless dangers. 

Alexander found in Susa all the captives of quality 
he had left there. He married Statira, Darius's eldest 
daughter, and gave the youngest to his dear Hephaes- 
tion. And iu order that by making these marriages 
more common, his own might not be censured, he 

I Dlodorus. u A thousand crowns. 
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persuaded the greatest noblemen in his court, and hb 
principal favorites, to imitate him. Accordingly, they 
chose from among the noblest families of Persia, about 
fourscore young maidens, whom they married. His 
design was, by these alliances, to cement so strongly 
the union of the two nations, that they should thence- 
forward form but one under his empire. The nup- 
tials were solemnised after the Persian manner. He 
likewise gave a feast to all the rest of the Macedo- 
nians, who had married before in that country. It is 
related that there were 9000 guests at this feast, and 
that he gave each of them a golden cup for the liba- 
tions. 

Not satisfied with this bounty, he would also pay 
his soldiers' debts. But finding that several would 
not declare what sum they owed, for fear of its being 
an artifice, merely to discover those among them who 
were too lavish of their money, he appointed in hi* 
camp, offices, where all debts were paid, without asking 
the name either of debtor or creditor. His liberality 
was very great on this occasion, and gave prodigious 
satisfaction : we are told that it amounted to near 
10,000 talents ;* but his indulgence in permitting every 
person to conceal his name, was a still more agreeable 
circumstance. He reproached the soldiers for their 
seeming to suspect the truth of his promise, and said 
to them : " That a king ought never to forfeit hb 
word with his subjects ; nor his subjects suspect that 
he could be guilty of so shameful a prevarication :" 
a truly royal maxim, as it forms the security of a peo- 
ple, and the most solid glory of a prince ; which at 
the same time may be renounced for ever, by the 
violation of a single promise ; which in affairs of go- 
vernment is the most fatal of all errors. 

And now there arrived at Susa 30,000 Persian young j j 
men, most of the same age, and called Epigvni, that < 
is, " successors ;" as coming to relieve the old soldiers -I 
in their duty and long fatigues. Such only had been I 
made choice of, as wer* the strongest and best shaped \ 
in all Persia ; and had been sent to the governors of 
such cities as were either lately founded or conquered 
by Alexander. These had instructed them in military 
discipline, and in all things relating to the science of 
war. They were all very neatly dressed, and armed 
after the Macedonian manner. They came and en- 
camped before the city, where, drawing up in battle- 
array, they were reviewed ; and performed their ex- 
ercises before the king, who was extremely well pleased 
and very bountiful to them afterwards, at which the 
Macedonians took great umbrage. And indeed Alex- 
ander, observing that the latter were harassed and 
tired out with the length of the war, and often vented 
murmurs and complaints in the assemblies, was, for 
that reason, desirous of training up these new forces, 
purposely to check the licentiousness of the veterans. 
It is dangerous to disgust a whole nation, and to show 
too marked a preference to foreigners. 

In the meantime Harpalus,* whom Alexander, du- 
ring hb expedition into India, had appointed governor 
of Babylon, quitted his service. Flattering himself 
with the hopes that thb prince would never return 
from the wars in that country, he had given a loose rein 
to all kinds of licentiousness, and consumed in hb in- 
famous revels part of the wealth with which he had 
been intrusted. As soon as he was informed that 
Alexander, in hb return from India, punbhed very 
severely such of hb lieutenants as had abused their 

y About fifteen hundred thousand pounds, 
a Piut in Demosth. p. 857, 858. 
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power, be meditated bow he might best secure himself; 
and for this purpose amassed 5000 talents, that is, 
about 75O.0O0Z ; assembled 6000 soldiers, withdrew 
into Attica, and landed at Athens. Immediately all 
such orators as made a trade of their eloquence, 6 ran 
to him in crowds, all ready to be corrupted by bribes, 
ss tbey were before by hopes of them. Harpalus did 
oot fail to distribute a small part of his wealth among 
these orators, to win them over to his interest, but be 
offered Phocion 700 talents e and even put his person 
and property under his protection, well knowing the 
prodigious influence he had over the people. 

The fiune of his probity, and particularly of his 
disinterestedness, had gained him this influence. 
Philip's deputies had offered him great sums of money 
io that prince's name, entreating him to accept them, 
if not for himself, at least for his children, who were 
so poor that it would be impossible for them to sup- 
port the glory of his name ; " If they resemble me,"' 
replied Phocion, " the little spot of ground, on the 
produce of which I have hitherto lived, and which has 
raised me to the glory you mention, will be sufficient 
to maintain them : if it will not, I do not intend to 
leave them wealth, merely to foment and heighten 
their luxury." Alexander' having likewise sent him 
100 talents,/ Phocion asked those who brought them, 
" with what design Alexander had sent so great a sum 
to him alone of all the Athenians ? — It is," replied 
tbey, M because Alexander looks upon you as the only 
jostsnd virtuous man.— Let him, then," says Phocion, 
"softer me still to enjoy that character, and be really 
what I am taken for." 

The reader will suppose, that be did not give a more 
Ofonble reception to the persons sent by Harpalus. 
And indeed he spoke to them in very harsh terms, 
declaring that be should immediately take such mea- 
sures as would be very disagreeable to the person on 
vsost errand tbey came, in case he did not leave off 
bribing the city ; to that Harpalus lost all hopes from 
that quarter. 

Demosthenes did not at first show more favor to 
Harpalus. He advised the Athenians to drive him 
out from their city, and not to involve it in a war upon 
a very unjust occasion, and at the same time without 
the least necessity. 

Some days after, Harpalus, as an inventory was 
taking of his goods, having observed that Demosthenes 
took s particular pleasure in viewing one of the king's 
raps, and that be admired the fashion and the beauty 
of the workmanship, desired him to take it in his 
band, and tell him the " weight of the gold." De- 
; mostheoet taking the cup, was surprised at its beavi- 
mss, and accordingly asked how much it weighed? 
Harpalus answered with a smile, " Twenty talents, f 
I believe ;** and that very evening sent him that sum 
*itb the cup ; for so great was Harpalus's penetration, 
that he could discover by the air, and certain glances, 
the foible of a man struck with the charms of gold. 
Dt ow st henes could not resist its power;* but, overcome 

* Plot. In Phoc. p. 7dl. 
e Seven hundred thousand crowns. 
, rf 81 met similes erunt. idem hie, inquit. sgellut, Mot slet, 
qai me ad bane dignitatem perduxit : sin disalmiles aunt fu- 
ton, nolo meb hnpensis iUoram sli sagerique luxuriam. Cor. 
*'?. «* Phoc. c, . 
' Plut. in Phoc. p. 749. /A hundred thousand crowns. 

. _ 9 Twenty thousand crowns. 

» The expression in the Greek U full of beauty and spirit. 
ru tareh compares the gold which had been accepted by De- 
'hene*. to a garrison (of the cnemv) which s governor had 
w-t**d into bis city, and thereby dispossessed himself of the 
amnutui of it. 



by this present, and being no longer master of himself, 
be joined on a sudden Harpalus's party; and the 
very next morning, having wrapped his neck well in 
wool and bandages, he went to the assembly. The 
people then ordered him to rise and make a speech, 
but be refused, making signs that be had lost bis 
voice ; upon which some wags cried aloud, that their 
orator had been seized in the night, not with a sosti- 
nancy, but an argyrancy ; thereby intimating, that 
Harpalus's money had suppressed his voice. 

The people being told next day of the gift which 
had been sent to Demosthenes, were highly exaspera- 
ted, and refused to hear bis justification. Harpalus 
was thereupon, expelled the city ; and in order to dis- 
cover the persons who had taken bribes, the magis- 
trates commanded a strict search to be made in all 
houses, that of Caricles excepted, who, having married 
but a little while before, was exempt from this inquiry, 
out of respect to his bride. The politeness shown on 
this occasion does honor to Athens, and is not always 
exercised elsewhere. 

Demosthenes to prove his innocence, proposed a de- 
cree, by which the senate of the Areopagus was em- 
powered to take cognisance of this matter. He was 
the first they tried, and fined, upon being convicted, 
fifty talents, * for the payment of which he was thrown 
into prison ; however, he found means to escape, and 
left his country. Demosthenes did not behave with 
resolution and magnanimity in his banishment, residing 
generally at <£gina or Trcexene ; and every time he 
cast his eyes on Attica, his face was bathed in tears ; 
and he suffered such words to drop from him as were 
unworthy a brave man ; words, which by no means 
correspond with his resolute and generous behavior 
during his administration. Cicero was reproached 
with the same weakness in his exile, which showa that 
great men are not such at all times, nor in all circum- 
stance*. 

It were to be wished, ' for the honor of eloquence, 
that what Pausanias relates in justification of Demos- 
thenes, were true ; and it is very probable it was so. 
According to this author, Harpalus, after flying from 
Athens, was seised by Philoxenus the Macedonian ; 
and being racked to extort from him the names of such 
Athenians as had been bribed by him, he did not once 
mention Demosthenes, whose name, had he been guilty, 
he would not have suppressed before Philoxenus, as that 
orator was his enemy. 

Upon the first report of Harpalus's flying to Athens, 
Alexander, fully determined to go in person to punish 
Harpalus and the Athenians, had commanded a fleet 
to be equipped. But after news was brought that 
the people in their assembly had ordered him to de- 
part their city, he laid aside all thoughts of returning 
to Europe. 

Alexander, having still a curiosity to see the ocean, 
came down from Susa, upon the river Eulaeus ; and 
after having coasted the Persian gulph to the mouth 
of the Tigris, he went up that river towards the army 
which was encamped on the banks of it, near the city 
of Opis, under the command of Hephaestion. 

Upon his arrival there, he published a declaration 
in the camp, by which all the Macedonians, who, by 
reason of their age, wounds, or any other infirmity, 
were unable to support any longer the fatigues of the 
service, were permitted to return into Greece ; de- 
claring that his design was to diacharge them, to be 
bountiful to tbem, and send them back to their native 
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* Fifty thousand crowns. 
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country in a safe and honorable manner. His intention, 
in making this declaration, was to oblige, and at the 
same time give them the strongest proof of his affec- 
tion for them. However, the very contrary happened ; 
for being already disgusted upon some other accounts, 
especially by the visible preference which Alexander 
gave to foreigners, they imagined that his resolution 
was to make Asia the seat of his empire, and to dis- 
engage himself from the Macedonians ; and that the 
only motive for his discharging them, was, that they 
might make room for the new troops he had levied in 
the conquered countries. This alone was sufficient 
to exasperate them to fury. Without observing the 
least order or discipline, or regarding the remonstran- 
ces of their officers, they went to the king with an air 
of insolence which they had never assumed till then, 
and with seditious cries demanded to be all discharged ; 
saying farther, that since he despised the soldiers who 
had gained him all his victories, he and his father 
Ammon might carry on the war against whomsoever 
and in what manner they pleased ; but as for them- 
selves, they were fully determined not to serve him any 
longer. 

The king, no way surprised, and without once 
hesitating, leaps from his tribunal ; causes the princi- 
pal mutineers, whom he himself pointed out of his 
guards, to be immediately seised, and orders thirteen 
to be punished. This bold and vigorous action, 
which thunderstruck the Macedonians, suppressed 
their insolence in an instant ; quite amazed and con- 
founded, and scarce daring to look at one another, 
they stood with downcast eyes, and were so dispirited, 
and trembled so prodigiously, that they were unable 
to speak or even to think. Seeing them in this con- 
dition, he reascended his tribunal, where, after re- 
peating to them, with a severe countenance, and a 
menacing tone of voice, the numerous favors which 
Philip his father had bestowed upon them, and all the 
marks of kindness and friendship by which he himself 
had distinguished them, he concluded with these 
words : " You all desire a discharge ; I grant it to 
you. Go now, and publish to the whole world, that 
you have left your prince to the mercy of the nations 
he had conquered, who were more affectionate to him 
than you." After speaking this, he returns suddenly 
into his tent, cashiers his old guard ; appoints ano- 
ther in its place, all composed of Persian soldiers ; 
and shuts himself up for some days, without seeing 
any person all the time. 

Had the Macedonians been sentenced to die, they 
could not have been more shocked than when news 
was brought them, that the king had confided the care 
of his person to the Persians. They could sup- 
press their grief no longer, so that nothing was heard 
but cries, groans, and lamentations. Soon after, they 
all ran together to the king's tent, threw down their 
arms, confessing their guilt ; acknowledging their fault 
with tears and sighs ; declare that the loss of life will 
not be so grievous as the loss of honor ; and protest 
that they will not leave the place till the king has 
pardoned them. Alexander could no longer reaist the 
tender proofs they gave of their sorrow and repentance ; 
so that when be himself, at his coming out of his tent, 
saw them in this dejected state and condition, he could 
not refrain from tears; and aftnr some gentle re- 
reproaches, which were softened by an air of humanity 
and kindness, be declared so loud as to be heard by 
all, that he restored them to his friendship. This was 
restoring them to life as was manifested by their shouts. 



He afterwards discharged such Macedonian* m 
no longer able to carry arms, and sent them back to 
their native country with rich presents. He com- 
manded, that at the exhibition of the public games, 
they should be allowed the chief places in the theatre, 
and there sit with crowns on their heads ; and gave 
orders that the children of those who had lost Cbeir 
lives in his service, should receive, during their mi- 
nority, the same pay which had been given their 
fathers. Such support and honors granted to veterans, 
must necessarily ennoble, in a very conspicuous man- 
ner, the military profession. It is not possible for a 
government to enrich every soldier individually ; but 
it may animate and console him by marks of distinc- 
tion, which inspire a stronger ardor for war, more 
constancy in the service, and nobler sentiments and 
motives. 

Alexander appointed Craterus commander of these 
soldiers, to whom be gave the government of Mace- 
donia, Thessaly, and Thrace, which Antipater had 
enjoyed ; and the latter was commanded to bring the 
recruits instead of Craterus. The king had long 
since been quite tired with the complaints of his 
mother and Antipater, who could not agree. She 
charged Antipater with aspiring at sovereign power, 
and the latter complained of her violent and untraeta- 
ble disposition : and had often declared in his letters, 
that she did not behave in a manner suitable to her 
dignity. It was with some reluctance Antipater re- 
signed his government. 

From Opis, Alexander arrived at Ecbatana in 

Media, where, after having despatched 

AlH' £ 6 M4 the most urgent affairs of the kingdom, 
Ant. J. C. 324. , • i • j j°^_Ii 

he again solemnised games and Jesti- 

vals: there had come to him from Greece 3000 dancers, 
makers of machinery, and other persons skilled in di- 
versions of this kind. It happened very unluckily, 
during the celebration of those festivals, that He- 
phaestion died of a disease which he brought upon him- 
self. Alexander, abandoning himself to immoderate 
drinking, his whole court followed his example, and 
sometimes spent whole days and nights in these ex- 
cesses. In one of them Hephaestion lost his life. He 
was the most intimate friend the king had, the con- 
fident of all his secrets, and, to say in a word, a second 
self. Craterus alone seemed to dispute this honor 
with him. An expression which one day escaped 
the prince, shows the difference he made between 
these two courtiers. " Craterus," says he. " loves the 
king, but Hephaestion loves Alexander." This ex- 
pression signified, if I mistake not, that Hephaestion 
was attached, in a tender and affectionate manner, to 
the person of Alexander ; but that Craterus loved him 
as a king, that is, was concerned for his reputation, 
and sometimes was less obsequious, to his will, than 
sealous for bis glory and interest. An excellent cha- 
racter, but very uncommon. 

Hephaestion was as much beloved by all the courtiers 
as by Alexander himself. Modest, even-tempered, 
beneficent ; free from pride, avarice, and jealousy ;  
he never abused his credit with the king, nor preferred 
himself to those officers, whose merit made them ne- 
cessary to bis sovereign. He was universally regretted ; | 
but his death threw Alexander into excessive sorrow, , 
to which be abandoned himself in such a manner, as < 
was unworthy so great a king. He seemed to receive , 
no consolation, but in the extraordinary funeral honors > 
to be paid to his friend on his arrival at Babylon, 
whither he commanded Perdiccas to cany his corpse. 
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In order to remove, by business and employment, 
the melancholy ideas, which the death of his favorite 
perpetually awakened in his mind, Alexander marched 
his army against the Cossari, a warlike nation, inhabiting 
the mountains of Media, whom not one of the Penrian 
monarchs bad ever been able to conquer. However, 
the king reduced them in forty days, afterwards passed 
the Tigris, and marched towards Babylon. 

SECT. XVIII. Alexander enters Babylon, In spite of the sinister 
predictions of the Magi and other soothsayers. He there 
torn* the plans of several voyages and conquests. He set 
stout repairing the breaches made In the embankments of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, and rebuilding the temple of Belus. 
He abandons himself to immoderate drinking, which brings 
him to his end. The universal grief spread over the whole 
I empire upon that account. Sysigsmbis is not able to survive 
i him. Preparations are made to convey Alexander's corpse 
to the temple of Jupiter Ammon in Lybia. 

Alexander being arrived within a league and a half 
< of Babylon," the Chaldeans, who pretended to know 
1 futurity by the stars, deputed to him some of their 
1 old men, to warn him that he would be in danger of 
his life, in case he entered that city, and were very 
urgent with him to pass by it The Babylonish as- 
' trologers were held in such great reputation, that this 
advice made a strange impression on his mind, and 
filled him with confusion and dread. Upon this, after 
sending several of tbe grandees of his court to Babylon, 
be himself went another way ; and having marched 
about ten leagues, he stopped for some time in the 
place where he had encamped his army. The Greek 
philosophers, being told the foundation of his fear and 
scruples, waited upon him ; when setting in the clear- 
est light the principles of Anaxagoras, whose tenets 
tbey Mowed, they demonstrated to him, in the 
strongest manner, the vanity of astrology ; and made 
him hive so great a contempt for divination in general, 
sad for that of tbe Chaldeans in particular, that he 
immediately marched towards Babylon with his whole 
army. He knew that there were arrived in that city" 
ambassadors from all parts of the world, who waited 
hii coming ; the whole earth echoing so much with the 
terror of his name, that the several nations came, with 
inexpressible "ardor, to pay homage to Alexander, as 
to bin who was to be their sovereign. This view, 
which agreeably soothed the strongest of all his pas- 
sions, contributed very much to stifle every other re- 
flection, and to make him careless of all advice that 
might be given him ; so that he set forward with all 
posaible diligence towards that great city, there to 
hold, as it were, the states-general of the world. After 
making a most magnificent entry, he gave audience to 
aH the ambassadors, with the grandeur and dignity 
suitable to a great monarch, and, at tbe same time, 
, with the affability and politeness of a prince, who is 
desirous of winning the affection of all. He loaded 
I those of Epidaurus with great presents for the deity 
who presided over their city, as well as over health, 
hat reproached him at the same time. '* JEsculapius," 
tayi be, «* has showed me but very little indulgence, in 
not preserving the life of a friend, who was as dear to 
me as mytelC * In private be discovered a great friend- 
. >hip for such of the deputies of Greece as came to con- 
' gntulate him on his victories and his happy return ; 
ud he restored to them all the statues, and other cu- 
riosities, which Xerxes had carried out of Greece, that 
were (bund in Susa, Babylon, Pasargada, and other 

•> Arrian, lib, vil. p. TM— 309. 0* Cart. lib. x. e. 4—7. Pint 
1 is Alex. p. 705—707. 

 Mod. lib. xvtt. p. §7T— M3. Justin, lib. xU. c. 1 3— 16. 



places. We are told that among these were the sta- 
tues of Harmodius and Aristogiton, and that tbey were 
brought back to Athens. 

The ambassadors from Corinth having offered him, 
in the name of their city, the freedom of it, he laughed 
at an offer which seemed altogether unworthy of one 
who had attained so exalted a pitch of grandeur and 
power. However, when Alexander was toldjthat Corinth 
had granted this privilege to Hercules only, he ac- 
cepted it with joy ; and piqued himself upon treading 
in his steps, and resembling him in all things. But, 
cries Seneca/ in what did this frantic young man with 
whom successful temerity passed for virtue, resemble 
Hercules? The latter, free from all self-interested 
views, travelled through the world, merely to benefit 
the several nations whom he visited, and to purge the 
earth of such robbers as infested it : whereas Alexan- 
der, who is justly entitled the plunderer of nations, 
made his glory to consist in carrying desolation into all 
places, and in rendering himself the terror of mankind. 

At the same time he wrote a letter, which was to 
be read publicly in tbe assembly of the Olympic games, 
whereby the several cities of Greece were commanded 
to permit all exiles to return into their native country, 
those excepted who had committed sacrilege, or any 
other crime deserving death ; and ordered Antipater 
to employ an armed force against such cities as should 
refuse to obey. This letter was read in the assembly. 
But the Athenians and JEtolians did not think them- 
selves obliged to put these orders in execution, which 
seemed to interfere with their liberty. 

Alexander, after having despatched these affairs, 
finding himself now at leisure, began to think of He- 
phostion's burial. This he solemnized with a magni- 
ficence, the like of which had never been seen. As 
he himself undertook the management of this funeral, 
he commanded all the neighboring cities to contribute 
their utmost in exalting the pomp of it He like- 
wise ordered all the nations of Asia to extinguish 
what the Persians call the sacred /ire, till the ceremony 
of the interment should be ended, which was consi- 
dered as an ill omen, it being never practised in Per- 
sia, except at the death of its monarchs. All tbe 
officers and courtiers to please Alexander, caused 
images to be carved of that favorite, of gold, ivory, 
and other precious materials. 

At the same time the king, having procured a great 
number of architects and skilful workmen, first caused 
near six furlongs of the wall of Babylon to be beaten 
down ; and having got together a great number of 
bricks, and levelled the spot designed for the funeral 
pile, he had a most magnificent monumental structure 
erected over it 

This edifice was divided into thirty parts, in each 
whereof was raised a uniform building, the roof of 
which was covered with great planks of palm* tree 
wood. The whole formed a perfect square, the cir- 
cumference of which was adorned with extraordinary 
magnificence. Each side was a furlong, or 100 fa- 
thoms, in length. At the foot of it, and in the first 
row, were set 244 prows of ships gilded, on the but- 
tresses* or supporters whereof the statues of two ar- 

o Quid mi simile habebat vesanns adoleseens, cut pro vlrtnte 
erat feltx temeritas? Hercules nihil slbl vlcit Orbem terra- 
rum transivit, non concupiseendo, sed vindicando— — malorum 
hostis, bonorum vlndex, terrarum marlsque pacator. At hie a 

pueritia latro gentiumque vaetator summum bonum duxit 

terror! esse eunelis mortallbus.— Senec. <U Bene/. Hb. 1. cap. IS. 

p These are two pieces of timber which project to the right 
I and left of the prow. 
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chers, four cubits high, with one knee on the ground, 
were fixed ; and two other statues in an upright pos- 
ture, completely armed, bigger than the life, five cu- 
bits in height The spaces between the prows were 
spread with purple cloth. Over these prows were 
a colonnade of large flambeaux, the shafts of which 
were fifteen cubits high, embellished with crowns of 
gold at the part where they are held. The flame of 
those flambeaux ending at top, terminated towards 
eagles, which, with their heads turned downward, and 
extended wings, served as capitals. Dragons fixed 
near or upon the base, turned their heads upwards to- 
wards the eagles. Over this colonnade stood a third, 
in the base of which was represented, in relievo, a 
party of hunting animals of every kind. On the su- 
perior order, that is, the fourth, the combat of the Cen- 
taurs was represented in gold. Finally, on the fifth, 
golden figures, representing lions and bulls, were pla- 
ced alternately. The whole edifice terminated with 
military trophies, after the Macedonian and Barbarian 
fashion, as so many symbols of the victory of the for- 
mer and defeat of the latter. On the entablatures and 
roof were represented Syrens, the hollow bodies of 
which were filled (but so as not to be discerned) with 
musicians, who aang mournful airs and dirges in 
honor of the deceased. This edifice was upwards of 
130 cubits high, that is, above 195 feet. 

The beauty of the design of this structure, the sin- 
gularity and magnificence of the decorations, and the 
several ornaments of it, surpassed the most wonderful 
productions of fancy, and were all in an exquisite 
taste. Alexander had appointed to superintend the 
building of this edifice, Stasicrates, a great architect, 
and admirably well skilled in mechanics, in all whose 
inventions and designs there appeared, not only pro- 
digious magnificence, but a surprising boldness, and 
such grandeur as was scarce conceivable. 

It was this artist,* who, in a conversation some time 
before with Alexander, had told him, that of all the 
mountains be knew, none would so well admit of be- 
ing cut into the shape of a man, as mount Athos in 
Thrace : that, if he therefore pleased to give orders, 
he would make this mountain the most durable of all 
statues, and that which would lie most open to the 
view of the universe. In its left hand it should hold 
a city, consisting of 10,000 inhabitants; and from its 
right should pour a great river, whose waters would 
discharge themselves into the sea. One would have 
thought that this project would have pleased Alexan- 
der, who sought for the great and marvellous in all 
things ; nevertheless, he .rejected it, and wisely an- 
swered, that it was enough that there was already one 
prince, whose folly mount Athos would eternise. 
This was meant of Xerxes, who having endeavored to 
cut through {he isthmus of that mountain, wrote a 
letter to it in the most proud and senseless terms. r 
'* With regard to myself, says Alexander, mount Cau- 
casus, the river Tanais,' the Caspian sea, all which I 
passed in triumph, shall be my monument.'* 

The expense of the splendid monument which this 
prince erected in honor of Hephasstion, with that of 
the funeral, amounted to upwards of 12,000 talents, 
that is, more than 1,800,0002. But what man was 
ever so ridiculously and extravagantly profuse ! All 

q Plut, de fortun. Alex, serin, t. p. 935. 
r Proud Athos, who lifle*t thy head to heaven, be not so boid 
ai to oppose to my workmen such rocki and stones as they can- 
not cut; otherwise I will cut thee quite to pieces and throw 
thee into the sea.— Plularc k. de ira cohib p. 555. 
• The laxartes is here meant. 



this gold, all this silver, was no other than the blood 
of nations, and the substance of provinces, which were 
thus sacrificed to a vain ostentation. 

To crown the affection which Alexander had for 
his deceased friend, something was still wanting to the 
honors he paid him, which might raise him above hu- 
man nature : and this was proposed, and for that pur- 
pose he had sent to the temple of Ammon a trusty 
person, named Philip, to enquire the will of the god. 
It doubtless was the echo of that of Alexander ; and 
the answer was, that sacrifices might be offered to He- 
phaestion, as a demi-god. These were not spared in 
any manner ; Alexander himself first setting the ex- 
ample, when he made a great feast, to which upwards 
of 10,000 persons were invited. At the same time be 
wrote to Cleomeneae, governor of Egypt, commanding 
him to build a temple to Hephssstion in Alexandria, 
and another in the isle of Pharos. In this letter, (which 
is still extant,) to excite bis diligence, and to hasten 
the work, be grants the governor, who was despised 
universally for his injustice and rapine, a general par- 
don for all bis crimes, past, present, and future ; pro- 
vided that, at his return, the temple and city should 
be completed. And now nothing was seen but new 
altars, new temples, and new festivals ; no oaths were 
administered but in the name of the new deity ; to 
question his divinity was a capital crime. An old 
officer (a friend of Hephasstion) having bewailed him 
as dead, in passing before his tomb, had like to have 
been put to death for it ; nor would he have been par- 
doned, had not Alexander been assured, that the offi- 
cer wept merely from some remains of tenderness, and 
not as doubting Hephawtion's divinity. I cannot 
say whether Alexander prevailed so far, as to make 
any one give credit to Hephaestion's divinity ; but he 
himself appeared, or at least endeavored to appear, 
firmly persuaded of it ; and gloried, not only that he 
had a god for his father, but he himself could make 
gods. How ridiculous is all this 1 

During almost a year that Alexander continued in 
Babylon, he resolved a great number of projects in 
his mind ; such as to go round Africa by sea ; to make 
a complete discovery of all the nations lying round the 
Caspian sea, and inhabiting its coasts ; to conquer 
Arabia ; to make war against Carthage, and to subdue 
the rest of Europe. The very thoughts of sitting still 
fatigued him, and the great vivacity of his imagina- 
tion and ambition would never suffer him to be at 
rest : nav, could he have conquered the whole world,' 
he would have sought a new one, to satiate the avi- 
dity of his desires. 

The embellishing of Babylon also employed his 
thoughts very much. Finding it surpassed in extent, 
in conveniency, and in whatever can be wished either 
for the necessities or pleasures of life, all the other ci- 
ties of the East, he resolved to make it the seat of his 
empire ; and for that purpose was desirous of adding 
to it all the conveniences and ornaments possible. 

This city, as well as the country roundabout it, had 
suffered prodigiously by the breaking of the bank or 
dike of the Euphrates, at the bead of the canal called 
Pallacopa. The river running out of its usual channel 
by this breach, overflowed the whole country, and for- 
cing its way perpetually, the breach grew at last so 
wide that it would have cost almost as much to repair 
the bank, as the raising of it had done at first. So 
little water was left in the channel of the Euphrates 
about Babylon, that there was scarce depth enough 
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for small boats, which consequently was of great pre- 
judice to the city. 

Alexander undertook to remedy this, for which pur- 
pose be embarked upon the Euphrates, in order to take 
a view of the place. It was on this occasion that he 
reproached, in a ludicrous, insulting tone of voice, the 
Magi and Chaldjeans, who accompanied him, for the 
vanity of their predictions ; since, notwithstanding 
the ill omens tbey had endeavored to terrify him with, 
(as if he had been a credulous woman,) he however 
bad entered Babylon, and was returned from it very 
safe. Attentive to nothing but the subject of his 
voyage be went and viewed the breach, and gave the 
proper orders for repairing and restoring it to its for- 
mer conditioa. 

This design of Alexander merited the greatest ap- 
plause. Such works are truly worthy great princes 
and give immortal honor to their name, since they are 
not the effect of a ridiculous vanity, but solely calcu- 
lated for the public good. By the execution of this 
project, be would have recovered a whole province 
which lay under water ; and have made the river more 
navigable, and consequently of greater service to the 
Babylonians, by turning it all again into its channel as 
before. 

This work, after having been carried to the length 
of thirty furlongs, (a league and a half,) was stopped 
by difficulties owing to the nature of the soil : and 
the death of this prince, which happened soon after, 
pat an end to this project, and several others he had 
formed. A supreme cause, unknown to men, preven- 
ted its execution. The real obstacle to the success of 
it, was the curse, which God had pronounced against 
this eity, an anathema which no human power could 
divert or retard.* 1 M I will cut off from Babylon the 
name and remnant," had the Lord of hosts sworn above 
300 years before : " I will also make it a possession 
for the bittern and pools of water : and I will sweep 
it with the besom of destruction 10 — It shall never be 
inhabited, neither shall be dwelt in from generation to 
generation — neither shall the shepherds make their 
fold there. n Heaven and earth would sooner have 
passed awsy, than Alexander's design have been put 
in execution. No river was now to flow by Baby- 
lon ; the places around it were to be overflowed and 
changed into uninhabitable fens ; it was to be ren- 
dered in acc es s i ble, by the prodigious quantities of mud 
ud dirt ; and the city, as well as the country about 
it, were to be covered with stagnated waters, which 
vould make all access to it impracticable,* Thus it 
now lies ; and all things were to conspire to reduce it 
to this dejected state, in order that the prophecy might 
be completely fulfilled ;* "For the Lord of hosts hath 
purpled, and who shall disannual it ? And his hand 
is stretched out, and who shall turn it back ?" No- 
thing shows more evidently the strength and weight 
of this invincible curse, than the efforts of the most 
powerful prince that ever reigned ; a prince, the most 
obstinate that ever was, with regard to the carrying 
°n his projects ; a prince of whose enterprises none 
had ever miscarried : and who failed in this only, 
though it did not seem so difficult as the rest. 

Another design which Alexander meditated, and 

had most at heart, was the repairing the temple of Be- 

lu*. Xerxes bad demolished it on his return from 

Greece, and it laid in ruins ever since. Alexander 
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was resolved, not only to rebuild it, but even to raise 
a much more magnificent temple. Accordingly, 
he caused all the rubbish to be removed; and 
finding that the Magi, to whose care he bad left 
this, went on but slowly, he made his sol diers work. 
Notwithstanding 10,000 of them were daily em- 
ployed at it, for two months successively, the work 
was not finished at the death of this prince, so 
prodigious were its ruins. When it came to the turn 
of the Jewish soldiers, who were in his army," to work 
as the rest had done, they could not be prevailed up- 
on to give their assistance ; but excused themselves 
with saying, that as idolatry was forbidden by the 
tenets of their religion, tbey therefore were not al- 
lowed to assist in building of a temple designed for 
idolatrous worship ; and accordingly not one lent a 
hand on this occasion. They were punished for dis- 
obedience, but all to no purpose ; so that at last Alex- 
ander, admiring their constancy, discharged and sent 
them home. This delicate resolution of the Jews is 
a lesson to many Christians, as it teaches them that 
they are not allowed to join or assist in the commission 
of an action that is contrary to the law of God. 

One cannot forbear admiring the conduct of Provi- 
dence on this occasion. God had broken to pieces, by 
the hand of his servant Cyrus, 6 the idol Belus, the 
god who rivalled the Lord of Israel ; he afterwards 
caused Xerxes to demolish his temple. These first 
blows which the Lord struck at Babylon were so 
many omens of its total ruin ; and it was as impossible 
for Alexander to complete the rebuilding of this tem- 
ple, as for Julian, some centuries after, to restore that 
of Jerusalem. 

Although Alexander employed himself in the works 
above mentioned during his stay in Babylon he spent 
the greatest part of his time in such pleasures as that 
city afforded ; and one would conclude, that the chief 
aim, both of his occupations and diversions, was to 
stupify himself, and to drive from his mind the melan- 
choly and afflicting ideas of an impending death, with 
which he was threatened by all the predictions of the 
Magi and other soothsayers : for though in certain 
moments he seemed not to regard the various notices 
which had been given him, he was however seriously 
affected with tbem inwardly ; and these gloomy re- 
flections were for ever returning to his mind. They 
terrified him at least to such a degree, that whenever 
the most insignificant thing happened, (if ever so 
little extraordinary and unusual,) his imagination 
swelled it immediately to a prodigy, and interpreted 
it into an unhappy omen. The palace was now filled 
with sacrifice!*, with persons whose office was to per- 
form expiations and purifications, and with others who 
pretended to see into futurity and prophesy things to 
come. It was certainly a spectacle worthy a philoso- 
phic eye, to see a prince, at whose nod the world trem- 
bled, abandoned to the strongest terrors ; so true it 
is, says Plutarch, that if the contempt of the gods, and 
the incredulity which prompts us neither to fear not 
believe any thing, be a great misfortune, superstition, 
which enslaves the soul to the most abject rears, the 
most ridiculous follies, is a misfortune no less to be 
dreaded, and no less fatal in its consequences. It is 
plain that God, by a just judgment took a pleasure in 
degrading, before the eyes of all nations, and in every 
age, and in sinking lower than the condition of the 
vulgar, the man who had affected to set himself above 

a Josephua contra Appion. lib. 1 . cap. 8. 
* God gives him this name in Isaiah. 
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human nature, and equal himself to the Deity. This 
prince had sought in all his actions, that vain glory of 
conquest which men most admire ; and to which they 
affix, more than to any thing else, the idea of gran- 
deur : and God delivers him up to a ridiculous su- 
perstition, which men of good sense and understanding 
despise most, and than which nothing can be more 
weak or grovelling. 

Alexander was therefore for ever solemnising new 
festivals, and perpetually at new banquets, in which 
he quaffed with his usual intemperance. After hav- 
ing spent a whole night in carousing, a second enter- 
tainment was proposed to him. He met accordingly, 
and there were twenty guests at table. He drank to 
the health of every person in company, and then 
pledged them severally. He then called for Hercules* 
cup, which held six bottles, it was filled, and the whole 
of it drank by him to a certain Macedonian, named 
Proteus, whom he afterwards pledged again in the same 
enormous bumper. He had no sooner swallowed it, 
than he fell upon the floor. " Here, then, cries Se- 
neca,* (describing the fatal effects of drunkenness,) is 
this hero, invincible by all the toils of prodigious mar- 
ches, by the dangers of sieges and combats, of the most 
violent extremes of beat and cold ; here he lies, con- 
quered by his intemperance, and struck to the earth 
by the fatal cup of Hercules. 

In this condition he was seised with a violent fever, 
and carried half dead to his palace. The fever con- 
tinued, though with some considerable intervals, in 
which he gave the necessary orders for the sailing of 
the fleet, and the march of his land forces, being per- 
suaded he should soon recover. But at last finding 
himself past all hopes, and his voice beginning to foil, 
he drew his ring from his finger, and gave it to Per- 
diccas, with orders to convey his corpse to the temple 
of Amnion. 

Notwithstanding his great weakness,' he however 
struggled with death, and raising himself upon his el- 
bow, presented his soldiers (to whom he could not 
refuse this last testimony of friendship) his dying hand 
to kiss. After this, his principal courtiers asking to 
whom he left the empire ; he answered, " to the most 
worthy ;" adding, M that he foresaw the decision of 
this would give occasion to strange funeral games after 
his decease.'* Perdiccas, inquiring farther at what 
time they should pay him divine honors ; he replied, 
" When you are happy.** These were his last words, 
and soon after he expired. He was thirty-two years 
and eight months old, of which he had reigned twelve. 
He died in the middle of the spring, the first year of 
the 140th Olympiad. 

No one, says Plutarch and Arrian, suspected then 
that Alexander had been poisoned j and 

Art *J CMrtl yet lt u *' this time that 8Uch re P orts 
' generally prevail. But the state of bis 

body proved that he did not die by that means ; for 

all his chief officers disagreeing among themselves, the 

corpse, though it lay quite neglected for several days 

in Babylon, which stands in a hot climate, did not 

show the least symptoms of putrefaction. The true 

e Alexandrum tot itinera, tot prsslta, tot hlemes, per quia, 
▼lets, tempoium loconunque difflcultate, transient, tot flumina 
ex ignoto cadentia. tot maris tutumdimiaerunt ; intemperantia 
bibendl et die Herculaneos ae fetalis icyphus condid.— Senee. 
Brut. 83. 

d Quanquam violent!! morbl dilabebatur, in cubltum tamen 
erectus, dextram omnibus, qui earn contingere vellent, porrexit 
Qui* autem, illam oteuiari non current, qua jamfatoopprissa, 
maximi exercltus complexul, humanitatequimspuituvivldi- 
ore, •ufflcit?— FaL Max. 1. v. e. L 



poison which brought him to his end was wine, which 
has killed many thousands besides Alexander, lt was 
nevertheless believed afterwards, that this prince bad 
been poisoned by the treachery of Antipater's sons ; 
that Cassander, the eldest of them, brought the poison 
from Greece ;' that Iolas, his younger brother, threw 
the fiital draught into Alexander's cup, of which he 
was the bearer; and that he cunningly chose tbe 
time of the great feast mentioned before, in order that 
the prodigious quantity of wine he then drank might 
conceal the true cause of his death. Tbe state of An- 
tipster's affairs, at that time, gave some grounds for 
this suspicion. He was persuaded that he bad been 
recalled with no other view than to ruin him, be- 
cause of his mal-administration during his vice-royalty ; 
and it was not altogether improbable, that he com- 
manded his own son to commit a crime, which would 
save his own life, by taking away that of his sovereign. 
An undoubted circumstance is, that he could never 
wash out this stain ; and that as long as he lived, tbe 
Macedonians hated him as a traitor who had poisoned 
their king. Aristotle was also suspected, but with no 
great foundation. 

Whether Alexander lost his life by poison or by ex- 
cessive drinking, it is surprising to see the prediction 
of the Magi and soothsayers, with regard to his dying 
in Babylon, so exactly fulfilled. It is certain and in- 
disputable, that God has reserved to himself alone the 
knowledge of futurity ; and if the soothsayers and or- 
acles have sometimes foretold things which really 
came to pass, they could do it in no other way than 
by their impious correspondence with devils, wbo by 
their penetration and natural sagacity, find out several 
methods whereby they dive to a certain degree into 
futurity, with regard to approaching events ; and are 
enabled to make predictions, which though they ap- 
pear above the reach of human understanding, are not 
vet above that of malicious spirits of darkness. The 
knowledge those evil spirits have of all the circum- 
stances which precede and lead to an event / the part 
they frequently bear in it, by inspiring such of tbe 
wicked as are given up to them with the thoughts and 
desire of doing certain actions, and committing cer- 
tain crimes — an inspiration to which they are sure 
those wicked persons will consent — by these thing*, 
devils are enabled to foresee and foretell certain par- 
ticulars. They indeed, often mistake in their con- 
jectures, but God also sometimes permits them to 
succeed in them,* in order to punish the impiety of 
those, who, 'in contradiction to his commands, inquire 
their fate of such lying spirits. 

The moment that Alexander's death was known, 
the whole palace echoed with cries and groans. The 
vanquished bewailed him with as many tears as the 
victors. The grief for his death occasioning the remem- 
brance of his many good qualities, all his faults were 
forgotten. The Persians declared htm to have been 



e It is pretended that this poison was an extremely cold 
ter, which distils drop by drop, from a rock iu Arcadia, called 
Nonaciis. 1 ery little of it falls; and it is ao acrimonious, thai 
it corrodes whatever vessel receives it. those excepted which ' 
an made or a mule's boof. We an told that it was brought 
for this horrid purpose from Greece to Babylon, in a vesael of 
the latter sort. 
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the most just, tbe kindest sovereign, that ever reigned 
over them ; tbe Macedonians the best, the most vali- 
ant prince, in tbe universe ; and all exclaimed against 
tbe gods for haying enviously bereaved mankind of 
him in the flower of his age, and the height of his for- 
tune. Tbe Macedonians imagined they saw Alexan- 
der, with a firm and intrepid air, still lead them on to 
battle, besiege cities, climb walls, and reward such as 
had distinguished themselves. They then reproached 
themselves for having refused him divine honors ; and 
confessed they bad been ungrateful and impious, for 
bereaving him of a name so justly merited. 

After paying him this homage of veneration and tears, 
they turned their whole thoughts and reflections on 
themselves, and the sad condition to which they were 
reduced by Alexander's death. They considered that 
they were on the farther side (with respect to Mace- 
donia) of the Euphrates, without a leader to head 
tbem ; and surrounded with enemies, who abhorred 
their new yoke. As the king died without nominating 
his successor, a dreadful futurity presented itself to 
their imagination ; and exhibited nothing but divi- 
sions, civil wars, and a fatal necessity of still shedding 
their blood, and of opening their former wounds, not 
to conquer Asia, but only to give a king to it ; and 
to raise to tbe throne perhaps some mean officer or 
wicked wretch. 

This great mourning was not confined merely to 
Babylon, but spread over the whole province ; and 
tbe news of it soon reached Darius's mother. One 
of her grand-daughters was with her, still inconsolable 
far the loss of Hephaestion her husband, and the sight 
of the public calamity recalled all her private woes. 
But Sysigambis bewailed tbe several misfortunes of 
her family ; and this new affliction awaked the re- 
membrance of all its former sufferings. One would 
have thought that Darius was but just dead, and that 
this unfortunate mother solemnized the funeral of 
two sons at the same time. She wept the living no 
les than the dead : " Who now,*' would she say, 
u will take care of my daughters ? where shall we find 
another Alexander ?" She would fancy she saw tbem 
•gain reduced to a state of captivity, and that they had 
last their kingdom a second time ; but with this dif- 
ference, that now Alexander was gone they had no re- 
fuge left At last she sunk under her grie£ This 
princess, who bad borne with patience tbe death of her 
faker, her husband, of fourscore of her brothers, who 
•ere murdered in one day by Ochus, and to say all 
in one word, that of Darius her son, and. the ruin of 
her family ; though she had, I say, submitted patiently 
to all these losses, she however had not strength suffi- 
cient to support herself after the death of Alexander. 
She would not take any sustenance, and starved ber- 
*elf to death, to avoid surviving this last calamity. 

After Alexander's death, great contentions arose 
among tbe Macedonians, about appointing him a suc- 
cessor ; of which I shall give an account in its pro- 
per place. After seven days spent in confusion and 
dispute*, it was agreed that Aridseus, bastard brother 
to Alexander, should be declared king, and that in case 
Roxana, who was eight months gone with child, should 
he delivered of a son, he should share the throne in 
conjunction with Aridseus, and that Perdiccas should 
have tbe care of both ; for Aridseus was an idiot, and 
wanted a guardian aa much as a child. 

The Egyptians and Chaldamns having embalmed 
the king's corpse after their manner, Aridseus was ap- 
pointed to convey it to the temple of Jupiter- Amnion. 



Two whole years were employed in preparing for this 
magnificent funeral,* which made Olympias bewail 
the fate of her son, who having had the ambition to 
rank himself among tbe gods, was so long deprived of 
burial ; a privilege generally allowed to the meanest 
mortals. 

SECT XIX. The Judgment which we are to form of Alexander. 

The reader would not be satisfied, if, after having 
given a detail of Alexander's actions, I should not 
here take notice of tbe judgment which we are to form 
of them ; especially as authors have entirely differed 
in their opinions with regard to tbe merits of this 
prince. Some have applauded him with a kind of 
ecstacy as the model of a perfect hero, which opiniosV 
seems to be the most prevalent ; others, on the con* ' 
trary, have represented bim in such colors as at least 
sully, if not quite eclipse, the splendor of his victories. 

This diversity of sentiment denotes that of Alex- 
ander's qualities ; and it must be confessed, that good 
and evil, virtues and vices, were never more equally 
blended in any prince.' But this is not all ; for Alex- 
ander appears very different, according to the times or 
circumstances in which we consider him, as Livy has 
very justly observed. In tbe inquiry be makes con- 
cerning the fate of Alexander's arms, supposing he had 
turned them towards Italy, he discovers in him a kind 
of double Alexander; the one wise, ' temperate, ju- 
dicious, brave, intrepid, but at the same time prudent 
and circumspect : the other immersed in all the wan- 
tonness of a haughty prosperity ; vain, proud, arrogant, 
fiery ; softened by voluptuousness, abandoned to in- 
temperance and excesses ; in a word, resembling Da- 
rius rather than Alexander ; and having made the 
Macedonians degenerate into all the vices of tbe Per- 
sians, by the new turn of mind, and the new manners 
he assumed after his conquests. 

I shall have an eye to this plan iajhe account I 
am now to give of Alexander's character, and shall 
consider it under two aspects, and in a manner two 
eras ; first, from his youth till the battle of lssus and 
the siege of Tyre, which followed soon after ; and 
secondly, from that victory to his death. The former 
will exhibit to us great qualities with few defects (ac- 
cording to the idea the heathens had of these) : the 
second will represent to us enormous vices ; and not- 
withstanding the splendor of so many victories, very 
little true or solid merit, even with regard to warlike 
actions, a few battles only excepted, in which he sus- 
tained his reputution. 

First Part. 
We are first to acknowledge and admire, in Alex- 
ander, a happy disposition, cultivated and improved by 
an excellent education. He had a great, noble, and 
generous soul. He delighted in beneficence and libe- 
rality ;' qualities he had acquired in his infant years. 
A young lad, whose business it was to gather up and 
throw the balls when he played at tennis, to whom 
he had given nothing, taught him a good lesson on 
that subject. As be always threw tbe ball to the 
other players, the king, with an angry air, cried to 

A jElian. 1. xilt. c SO. 

i Irfixuria, lndustrlt; comitate, arroganua; malls bonlsque 
artibus mixtoa. — Tacit, 

k Et loquixnur de Alexandre nondnm merso secundls rebus, 
quarum nemo intolerantlor full. Qui st ex habitu novas for- 
tunae, novique. ut ita dlcam, ingenil, quod sibi victor Induerat 
spectetur, Dario magit aimllis quam Alexandre in Italiam ve- 
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in Peraartun mores adduxisset. — Liv. 1. Ix. n. 18. 
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hint, " And am I then to have no ball ? — No sir,** 
replied the lad, "you do not ask me for it.'* This 
witty and ready answer gave great satisfaction to the 
prince, who fell a laughing, and afterwards was very 
liberal to bim. After this, there was no occasion to 
excite him to acts of generosity ; for he would be quite 
angry with such as refused them at his hands. Finding 
Phocion continue inflexible on this head, he told him 
by letter, " that he would no longer be his friend, in 
ease he refused to accept of his favors." 

Alexander, from his early years, as if he had been 
sensible of the mighty things to which he was born, 
endeavored to shine on all occasions, and appear su- 
perior to all others. No one was ever fired with so 
strong a love for glory ; and it is well known, that 
ambition, which is considered by Christians as a great 
vice, was looked upon by the heathens as a great virtue. 
It was that which made Alexander support with 
courage all the toils and fatigues necessary for those 
who would distinguish themselves in the exercises both 
of body and mind. He was accustomed very early to 
a sober, hard, plain way of life, uncorrupted with 
luxury or delicacy of any kind ; a way of life highly 
advantageous to young soldiers. 

I do not know whether any prince in the world bad 
a nobler education than Alexander. He was very 
conversant in eloquence, poetry, polite learning, the 
whole circle of arts, and the most abstracted and 
most sublime sciences. How happy was he in 
meeting with so great a preceptor I None but an 
Aristotle was fit for an Alexander. I am overjoyed 
to find the disciple pay so illustrious a testimony of 
respect to his master, by declaring he was more in- 
debted to him in one sense than to his father. A man 
who thinks and speaks in this manner, must be fully 
sensible of the great advantages of a good education. 

The effects of this were soon seen. Can we admire 
too much the great solidity and judgment which this 
young prince discovered in his conversation with the 
Persian ambassadors ? his early wisdom, whilst, in his 
youth, he acted as regent during his father's absence, 
and pacified the feuds which had broken out in Ma- 
cedonia? his courage and bravery at the battle of 
Ctueronea, in which he so gloriously distinguished 
himself? 

It is painful to me to see him wanting in respect 
to his father at a public banquet, and even employing 
severe, insulting expressions on that occasion. It is 
true, indeed, that the affront which Philip put upon 
Olympias his mother, in divorcing her, transported 
him in a manner out of himself; but still no pretence, 
no injustice or violence, can either justify or excuse 
such usage, to a father and a king. 

He afterwards discovered more moderation,' when, 
on occasion of the insolent and seditious discourses 
held by his soldiers in an insurrection, he said, " That 
nothing was more royal, than for a man to bear with 
calmness himself ill spoken of, at the time he is doing 
good." It has been observed," 1 that the great prince 
of Conde did not think any thing more worthy of ad- 
miration in this conqueror, than the noble haughtiness 
with which he spoke to the rebellious soldiers, who 
refused to follow him : " Go," says he, " ungrateful, 
base wretches, and proclaim in your country, that you 
have abandoned your king among nations who will obey 
him better than you. M "Alexander," says that prince, 
" abandoned by his own troops among barbarians, who 
were not yet completely conquered, believes himself 
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so worthy of commanding over others, that he did not 
think men could refuse to obey him. Whether he were 
in Europe or in Asia, among Greeks or Persians, it 
was all the same to him. He fancied, that wherever 
he found men, he found subjects." Alexander's pa- 
tience and moderation, which I took notice of at first, 
are no less worthy of admiration. 

The first years of his reign are perhaps the most 
glorious of his life. That at twenty years of age be i 
should be able to appease the intestine feuds which 
raged in the kingdom ; that he either crushed or sub- 
jected foreign enemies, and those of the most formidable , 
kind ; that he disarmed Greece, most of the nations I 
whereof had united against him ; and that in less than 
two years, he should have enabled himself to execute 
securely those plans his father had as wisely projected ; 
all this supposes a presence of mind, a strength of soul, 
a courage, and intrepidity, and what is more than all, 
a consummate prudence; qualities which form the 
character of the true hero. 

This character he supported in a wonderful manner, 
during the whole course of his expedition against 
Darius till the time mentioned by us. Plutarch • 
very justly admires the bare plan of it, as the most 
heroic act that ever was. He formed it the very in- 
stant he ascended the throne, looking upon this design, 
in some measure, as a part of what he inherited from 
his father. When scarce twenty years old, surrounded 
with dangers both within and without the kingdom, 
finding his treasury drained and encumbered with 
debts, to the amount of 200 talents, 9 which his rather 
had contracted ; with an army greatly inferior in 
number to that of the Persians: in this condition, 
Alexander already turns his eyes towards Babylon and 
Susa, and proposes no leas a conquest than that of so 
vast an empire. 

Was this the effect of the pride and rashness of 
youth? asks Plutarch. Certainly not; replies that 
author. No man ever formed a warlike enterprise 
with so great preparations, and such mighty succors, 
by which I understand (continues Plutarch) magnani- 
mity, prudence, temperance, and courage ; prepara- 
tions and aids with which he was supplied by philosophy, 
which he bad thoroughly studied ; so that we may 
affirm, that he was as muoh indebted for his conquest 
to the lessons of Aristotle his master, as to the in- 
structions of Philip his father. 

We may add, that according to all the maxims of 
war, Alexander's enterprise must naturally be suc- 
cessful. Such an army as his, though not a very great 
one, consisting of Macedonians and Greeks that is, 
of the best troops at that time in the world, trained 
up to war during a long course of years, inured to i 
toils and dangers, formed by a happy experience to all I 
the exercises of sieges and battles, animated by the \ 
remembrance of their past victories, by the hopes of , 
an immense booty, and still more by their hereditary ij 
and irreconcileable hatred to the Persians ; such | 
troops, I say, headed by Alexander, were almost sure j 
of conquering an army, composed indeed of infinite |' 
numbers of men, but of few soldiers. 

The swiftness of the execution was answerable to : 
the wisdom of the project. After having gained the 
affections of all his generals and officers, by an un- 
paralleled liberality ; and of all his soldiers by an air / 
of goodness, affability, and even familiarity, which, ' 
so far from debasing the majesty of a prince, adds to j 
the respect which is paid him, such a seal and tender- > 

n Plut. de Fortua. Alex. Orat. I. p. 32T . o About 34.000*. < I 
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nest as is proof against all things : after this, I say, 
the next thing to be done, was to astonish his ene- 
mies by bold enterprises, to terrify them by examples 
of severity; and, lastly, to win them by acts of hu- 
manity and clemency. He succeeded wonderfully in 
these. The passage of Granicuo, followed by a 
famous victory ; the two celebrated sieges of Miletus 
sod Halicarnassus, showed to Asia a young con- 
queror, to whom no part of military knowledge was 
unknown. The rasing of the latter city to its very 
foundations, spread a universal terror ; but the allow- 
ing the enjoyment of their liberties and ancient laws 
to til those who submitted cheerfully, made the world 
believe that the conqueror had do other view than to 
nuke nations happy, and to procure them an easy and 
lasting peace. 

His impatience to bathe himself when covered with 
iweet, in the river Cydnus, might be looked upon as 
• giddy, juvenile action, unworthy of his dignity ; but 
*e must not judge of it from the manners of the pre- 
sent age. The ancients, all whose exercises bad a 
reference to those of war, accustomed themselves early 
to bathing and swimming. It is well known, that 
io Rome, the sons of the nobility, after having heated 
themselves in the military exercises of the Campus 
Martius, in running, wrestling, and hurling the javelin, 
used to plunge into the Tiber, which runs by that 
city. By these means they enabled themselves to 
pass rivers and lakes in an enemy's country ; for those 
ire never crossed but after painful marches, and after 
ha? log bsen long exposed to the sun-beams, which, 
vith the weight of the soldier's arms, must necessarily 
make them sweat. Hence we may apologise for 
Aleisnder's bathing himself, which had like to have 
been fatal to him ; especially as he might not know 
that the waters of this river were so excessively cold. 

The two Battles of Issus and Arbela, with the siege 
of Tyre, one of the most famous of antiquity, completed 
the proof that Alexander possessed all the qualities 
which form the great soldier: as skill in making 
choice of a field of battle ; such a presence of mind in 
the heat cf action, as is necessary for the giving out 
proper orders ; a courage and bravery which the most 
evident dangers served only to animate; an impetuous 
»«tiyity f tempered and guided by such a prudent re- 
straint, as will not suffer the hero to be carried away 
by an indiscreet ardor ; lastly, such a resolution end 
constancy, as is neither disconcerted by unforeseen 
obstacles, nor discouraged by difficulties, though 
s f*mingly insurmountable, and which knows no other 
limits or end but victory. 

Historians have observed a great difference between 
Alexander and bis &ther,f> in their manner of making 
w. Stratagem, and even knavery, were the pre- 
vailing arts of Philip, who always acted secretly, and 
in the dark ; but his son pursued his schemes with 
more candor and without disguise. The one endea- 
vored to deceive his enemies by cunning, the other to 
subdue them by force. The former discovered more 
*rt, the latter more magnanimity. Philip did not 
look upon any methods? which conduce to conquests 
as ignominious ; but Alexander could never prevail 
noon himself to employ treachery. He, indeed, en- 
deavored to draw over the ablest of all Darius's gene- 
ral* ; but then he employed honorable means. When 

P Vincevdt ratio utrique diversa. Hie apertft. Me arttbua 
»*ii I trarubat. Deceits ille gaudere host lb us, hie patent fusis. 
rruutuor i)l« conditio, hie ammo m*Rnifk-nLior— Nulla apud 
Puuppum turpu ratio vtneendi. —Jtutin. lib. ix. cap. 8. 
aPausan. 1. vii. p. 415. 



he marched near Memnon's lands, he commanded his 
soldiers under the severest penalties, not to make the 
least havoc in them. Kis design, by this conduct, 
was either to gain him over to his side, or to make the 
Persians suspect his fidelity. Memnon also prided 
himself in behaving with generosity to Alexander ; r 
and hearing a soldier speak ill of that prince ; " I did 
not take thee into my pay," says that general, striking 
him with his javelin, " to speak injuriously of that 
prince, but to fight against him." 

The circumstance which raises Alexander above 
most conquerors, and, as it were, above himself is the 
use he made of victory after the battle of Issus. This 
is the most beautiful incident of his life — is the point 
of view in which it is his interest to be considered, and 
in which it is impossible for him not to appear truly 
great By the victory of Issus, be had possessed him- 
self, not indeed of Darius's person, but of his empire. 
Not only Sysigambis, that king's mother, was his cap- 
tive, but also his wife and daughters, princesses whose 
beauty was not to be paralleled in all Asia. — Alexan- 
der was in the bloom of life,* a conqueror, free, and 
not yet engaged in the bands of marriage, as an author 
observes of the first Scipio African us, on a like occa- 
sion : nevertheless, his camp was to those princesses a 
sacred asylum, cr rather a temple, in which their 
chastity was secured, as under the guard of virtue 
itself, and so highly revered, that Darius in his ex- 
piring moments, hearing the kind treatment they had 
met with, could not forbear lifting up his dying hands 
towards heaven, and wishing success to so wise and 
generous a conqueror, who governed his passions so 
absolutely. 

In the enumeration of Alexander's good qualities, 
I must not omit one rarely found among the great, 
and which nevertheless does honor to human nature, 
and makes life happy ; this is, his being endowed with 
a soul capable of a friendship, tender, unreserved, active, 
constant, void of pride and arrogance, in so exalted a 
fortune, which generally considers it alone, makes its 
grandeur consist in humbling all around it, and is 
better pleased with servile wretches, than with frank, 
sincere friends. 

Alexander endeared himself to his officers and sol- 
diers ; treated them with the greatest familiarity ; ad- 
mitted them to his table, his exercises, and conversa- 
tions ; was truly concerned for them when involved 
in any calamity, grieved for them when sick, rejoiced 
at their recovery, and was interested in whatever 
befell them. We have examples of this in Hephars- 
tion, in Ptolemy, in Craterus, and many others. A 
prince of real merit loses none of his dignity by such 
a familiarity and condescension ; but, on the contrary, 
is more beloved and respected upon that very account. 
Every man of a tall stature does not scruple to put 
himself upon a level with the rest of mankind, well 
knowing that he shall overtop them all. It is the 
interest of truly diminutive persons alone not to vie 
in stature with the tall, nor to appear in a crowd. 

Alexander was dear to others, because they were 
sensible be was beforehand with them in affection. 
This circumstance made the soldiers strongly desirous 
to please him, and fired them with intrepidity ; hence 
they were always ready to execute all his orders, 
though attended with the greatest difficulties and dan- 
gers ; tliis made them submit patiently to the severest 
hardships, and threw them into the deepest affliction, 

r Plut. Id Apoph p >74 
• Et Juvenii, et catleba, et victor — To/. Max. 1. iv. c. cap. 3. 
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whenever they happened to give him any room for 
discontent 

In the picture which has hitherto been given of 
Alexander, what was wanting to complete his glory ? 
Military virtue has been exhibited in its utmost splen- 
dor ; goodness, clemency, moderation, and wisdom, 
have crowned it, and added such a lustre, as greatly 
enhances its value. Let us suppose, that Alexander, 
at this juncture, to secure his glory and his victories, 
stops short in his career ; that be himself checks his 
ambition, and raises Darius to the throne with the 
same hand that had dispossessed him of it ; makes 
Asia Minor, inhabited chiefly by Greeks, free and in. 
dependent of Persia : that he declares himself protector 
of all the cities and states of Greece, in no other view 
than to secure them their liberties, and the enjoyment 
of their respective laws and customs ; that he after- 
wards returns to Macedon, and there, contented with 
the lawful bounds of his empire, makes all his glory 
and delight consist in rendering his people happy, in 
procuring for them abundance of all things, in seeing 
the laws put in execution, and making justice flourish ; 
in causing virtue to be had in honor, and endearing 
himself to his subjects : in fine, that now become, by 
the terror of his arms, and much more so by the fame 
of his virtues, the admiration of the whole world, he 
sees himself, in some measure, the arbiter of all na- 
tions; and exercises, over the minds of men, such an 
empire, as is infinitely more lasting and honorable 
than that which is founded on fear only ; supposing 
all this to have happened, would ever any prince have 
been as great, as glorious, as revered as Alexander ? 

To adopt such a resolution, a greatness of soul, and 
a most refined taste for true glory, are required, such 
as is seldom met with in history. Men generally do 
not consider that the glory which attends the most 
shining conquests,* is greatly inferior to the reputation 
of a prince, who has despised and trampled upon am- 
bition, and known how to give bounds to universal 
power. But Alexander was far from possessing these 
happy qualities. His uninterrupted felicity, that never 
experienced adverse fortune, intoxicated and changed 
him to such a degree, that he no longer appeared the 
same man ; and I do not remember that ever the poi- 
son of prosperity had a more sudden or more forcible 
effect than upon him. 

Second Part. 

From the siege of Tyre, which was soon after the 
battle of Issus, in which Alexander displayed all the 
courage and abilities of a great warrior, we see the vir- 
tues and noble qualities of this prince degenerate on a 
sudden, and make way for the grossest vices and most 
brutal passions. If we sometimes, through the ex- 
cesses to which he abandoned himself, perceive some 
bright rays of humanity, gentleness, and moderation, 
these are the effects of a happy natural disposition, 
which, though not quite extinguished by vice, is how- 
ever governed by it. 

Was ever enterprise more wild and extravagant, 
than that of crossing the sandy deserts of Libya ; of 
exposing his army to the danger of perishing with thirst 
and fatigue : of interrupting the course of his victo- 
ries, and giving his enemy time to raise a new army, 
merely for the sake of marching so far, in order to get 
himself named the son of Jupiter Ammon ; and pur- 

« 8ci« ubl vera princtpts, ubi semplterna sit gloria— Arcus, et 
sUtuai, aras etiam templaque demolitnr et obacurat oblivio ; 
contra, contemptor ambttiooli, et f nonius potentia dormitor ao 
fnraator animus lpsft vetustate floreacit,— PH». in Pan. Tra- 
jan. ' 



chase, at so dear a rate, a title which could only 
der him contemptible? 

How mean was it in Alexander, 1 to omit always m 
his letters, after Darius's defeat, the Greek word, 
which signifies AtoftA, except in those he wrote to 
Phocion and Antipater ! As if this title, because em- 
ployed by other men, could have degraded a king, 
who is obliged by his office to procure, at least to wish, 
all his subjects the enjoyment of the felicity implied by 
that word. 

Of all vices none is so grovelling, none so unworthy, 
not only of a prince but of a man of honor, as drunk- 
enness ; its bare name is intolerable, and strikes as 
with horror. How infamous a pleasure is it, to 
spend whole days and nights in carousing, to continue 
these excesses for weeks together : to pride one's self 
in exceeding other men in intemperance, and to en- 
danger one's life in no other view than to gain such 
a victory ! Not to mention the infamous enormities 
that attend these debaucheries, how shocking it is to hear 
the frantic discourses of a son, who, intoxicated with 
the fumes of wine, industriously endeavors to defame 
his father, to sully his glory, and, lost to all 
scruples not to prefer himself to him ? Drunkem 
is only the occasion, not the cause, of these ex< 
It betrays the sentiments of the heart, but does not 
place them there. Alexander, puffed up by his vic- 
tories, greedy and insatiable of praise, intoxicated with 
the mighty idea he entertained of his own merit, 
lous of, or despising all mankind, is able in his 
moments to conceal his sentiments ; but no sooner is 
he intoxicated, than he shows himself to be what be 
really is. 

What shall we say of his barbarously murdering an 
old friend ; who, though indiscreet and rash, was yet 
his friend ? Of the death of the most honest man in 
all his court, whose only crime was his refusing to 
pay him divine homage ? Of the execution of two of 
his principal officers, who were condemned, though 
nothing could be proved against them, and on the 
slightest suspicions ? 

I pass over a great many other vices, which Alexan- 
der, according to most historians, gave in to, and which 
are not to be justified, to speak of him, therefore, only 
as a warrior and conqueror ; qualities with resp e ct to 
which he is generally considered, and which have 
gained him the esteem of all ages and nations : all we 
now have to do, is to examine whether this esteem he 
so well grounded as is generally supposed. 

I have already observed, that, to the battle of Issus 
and the siege of Tyre inclusively, it cannot be dented, 
but that Alexander was a great warrior and an illus- 
trious general. But I much doubt, whether, during 
these his first exploits, he ought to be set above his 
father; whose actions, though not so dazzling, are 
however as much applauded by good judges, and those 
of the military profession. Philip, at his accession to 
the throne, found all things unsettled. He himself 
was obliged to lay the foundations of bis own fortune, 
and was not supported by the least foreign assistance. 
He alone raised himself to the power and grandeur to 
which he afterwards attained. He was obliged to 
train up, not only his soldiers, but his officers ; to in- 
struct them in all the military exercises; to inure 
them to the fatigues of war ; and to bb care and abi- 
lities alone, Macedonia owed the rise of the cele- 
brated phalanx, that is, of the best troops the world 
had then ever seen, and to which Alexander owed all 

I Pint, in Phoc. p. 749. 
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his conquests. How many obstacles stood in Philip's 
way, before he could possess himself of the power 
which Athens, Sparta, and Thebes had successively 
exercised over Greece 1 The Creeks, who were the 
bravest people in the universe, would not acknowledge 
him for their chief, till he acquired that title by wad- 
ing through seas of blood, and by gaining numberless 
conquests over them. Thus we see, that the way was 
prepared lor Alexander's executing his great design ; 
the plan whereof, and most excellent instructions re- 
lative to it, had been laid down for him by his father. 
Now, will it not appear a much easier task, to subdue 
A cia with Grecian armies, than to subject the Greeks 
who had so often triumphed over Asia ? 

Bat without carrying farther the parallel of Alex- 
ander with Philip, which all, who do not consider 
heroes according to the number of provinces tbey have 
conquered, but by the instrinsic value of their actions, 
most give in favor of the latter : what judgment are 
we to form of Alexander, after his triumph over Da- 
rius; and is it possible to propose him, during the 
Utter part of his life, as a model worthy the imitation 
of those who aspire to the character of great soldiers 
snd illustrious conquerors ? 

In this inquiry, 1 shall begin with that which is 
unanimously agreed, by all the writers on this subject, 
to be the foundation of the sol ; d glory of a hero ; I 
mean, the justice of the war in which he engages, 
without which he is not a conqueror and a hero, but 
t usurper and a robber. Alexander, in making Asia 
tbe seat of war, and turning his arms against Darius, 
had a plausible pretence for it ; because the Persians 
had been in all ages, and were at that time, professed 
enemies to the Greeks, over whom he had been ap- 
pointed generalissimo, and whose injuries he therefore 
might think himself justly entitled to revenge. But 
then, what right had Alexander over tbe great num- 
ber of nations, who did not know even the name of 
Greece, and had never done him tbe least injury ? 
The Scythian ambassador spoke very judiciously, when 
be addressed him in these words : " What have we 
to do with thee? We never once set our feet in thy 
country. Are not those who live ; n woods allowed 
to be ignorant of thee, and the place from whence thou 
comest ? Tbou boastest, that the only design of thy 
marching is to extirpate robbers ; thou thyself art the 
greatest robber in the world." This is Alexander's 
exact character, in which there is nothing to be re- 
jected. 

A pirate spoke to him to the same effect, and in 
stamper terms. Alexander asked • him what right 
he had to infest tbe seas? "The same that thou 
but," replied the pirate with a generous liberty, " to 
infest the universe ; but because I do this in a small 
sbip, I am called a robber ; and because tbou actest 
the same part with a great fleet, thou art entitled a 
conqueror. " This was a witty and just answer, says 
St Austin, * who has preserved this small fragment 
of Cicero. 

If therefore it ought to be laid down as a maxim, 
and no reasonable man can doubt of its being so, that 
every war, undertaken merely from views of ambition, 
U unjust ; and that the prince who begins it is guilty 

r Eleganteret veraciler Alexandre (tit Magno comprehensus 
p : rata respondit. Nam cum idem rex hominem iMerrogas*et, 
ojwI ci videretur ut mare baberet lnfe>tum ; Me, libera contu- 
unria : Quod tibi, Inqutt, ot orbem terrsn m. 8ed quia id ego 
exigoo navigfo facta, latro vocor; quia tu mairna elaase, Imps- 
nuet. —£#/«* A'om'smm Marc. ax Cictr. Xderef. 
m St Aost. de Civ. Dei, L fv. e. iv. 



of all the sad consequences, and all the blood shed on 
that occasion : what idea ought we to form of Alex- 
ander's last conquests ? Was ever ambition more ex- 
travagant, or rather more furious, than that of this 
prince ? Coming from a little spot of ground ;* and 
forgetting the narrow limits of his paternal domains, 
after he has far extended his conquests ; has subdued, 
not only the Persians, but also the Bactrians and In- 
dians *, has added kingdom to kingdom : after all this, 
I say, he still finds himself pent up ; and determined 
to force, if possible, the barriers of nature, he endeavors 
to discover a new world, and does not scruple to sa- 
crifice millions of men to his ambition or curiosity. 
It is related that Alexander,* upon Anaxarchus the 
philosopher's telling him that there were an infinite 
number of worlds, wept to think that it would be im- 
possible for him to conquer them all, since he had 
not yet conquered one. Is it wrong in Seneca" to 
compare these pretended heroes, who have gained re- 
nown no otherwise than by the ruin of nations, to a 
conflagration and a flood, which lay waste and destroy 
all things ; or to wild beasts, who live merely by 
blood and slaughter? 

Alexander," passionately fond of glory, of which he 
neither knew the nature nor just bounds, prided him- 
self upon treading in the steps of Hercules, and even 
in carrying his victorious arms farther than he. What 
resemblance was there says the same Seneca, between 
that wise conqueror and this frantic youth, who mis- 
took his successful rashness for merit and virtue ? 
Hercules, in his expeditions, made no conquests for 
himself. He overran the universe as the subduer of 
monsters, the enemy of the wicked, the avenger of the 
good, and the restorer of peace by land and sea. 
Alexander, on the contrary, an unjust robber from his 
youth, a cruel ravager of provinces, an infamous mur- 
derer of hb friends, makes his happiness and glory 
consist in rendering himself formidable to all mortals, 
forgetting that not only the fiercest animals, but even 
the vilest, make themselves feared by their venom. 

But leaving this first consideration, which represents 
conquerors to us, as so many scourges sent by the 
wrath of Heaven into the world to punish the sins of 
it, let us proceed to examine the later cooquests >f 
Alexander abstractedly in themselves, in order to see 
what judgment we are to form of them. 

jr Agebat, infelicem Alexandrum furor aliens devastaadl, st 
sd iguots mittebat — Jum in unum reguum rnulla regna conjecit 
(or conJesMt) ; jam Graci Penurque eundem timent : Jam et.am 
a Dario libera nationes Jugum accipiunt. Hie tamen, ultra 
Oceacum Sclemque, itid>gnatur ab Hercuhs Libtrique vestigUs 
victor iam flectere, ipei naturae vim parat— et, ut ita dicam, 
mundi claustra per rum pit. Tanta eat catcitas mentium, et 
tanta iuiriomm suorum oblivio. I lie modo ignobiiis anguli 
non sine controverts Dom.nus. detecto fine terrarnm, perauum 
reditt-rus orbem, tristia est —Senec. Bpiet. 94, et 1 19. 

a Alexandre pectus insat labile laudi», qui Anaxarcho— Innu- 
meiabiles mundos esae rrferenti; Hcu me, inqutt, miaeium, 
quod ne uno quidem Sihuc potitus sum I Angusta homini, 
postesaio gloria fuit, quas Deorum omnium AomicUio aunedt 
—Vol Max. lib viii. cap. 14. 

b Kxilo gentium cUri, non mlnores mere pastes mortalium, 
quam inundatio— quam conflagratio — Senec. AaJ. Qtutri.lib. 
iii inPrttjai. 

c Homo glorie dedi'us, cujus nee naturam nee modum nova- 
rat, Herculis vestigia sequens. ae ne ibi quidem resistens, ubi 
ilia defecerant. Quid ilii (Hercult) simile habebat veunus 
adoleacens, cui pro virtute erat fehx temeritaa f Hercules nihil 
sibi *icit: orbem ten arum transMt, non concuplscendo, sed 
vindicando Quid vinceret malorum ho»tts, twnorum v index, 
terrarum marisque pacaiot t At liir apuenlia latro, gentiumque 
vaatator, tarn hostium pemicies quam amicorum, qui lummum 
bonum duceret terror! e»*e cunctis monalibus; oblitua, non 
feioctssima tantum sed ignavi«*ima quoque animalia timed ob 
virus malum.— Seuee. de Bene/. L i. c 1& | 
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It must be confessed, that the actions of this prince 
diffuse a splendor that dazzles and astonishes the ima- 
gination, which is ever fond of the great and mar- 
vellous. His enthusiastic courage raises and transports 
all who read his history, as it transported himself. 
But ought we to give the name of bravery and valor 
to a boldness that is equally blind, rash, and impetuous ; 
a boldness void of all rule, that will never listen to the 
voice of reason, and has no other guide than a sense- 
less ardor for false glory, and a wild desire of dis- 
tinguishing itself, at any price ? This character suits 
only a military robber, who has no attendants ; whose 
own life is alone exposed ; and who, for that reason, 
may be employed in some desperate action ; but the 
case is far otherwise with regard to a king, who owes 
his life to all his army and his whole kingdom. If 
we except some very rare occasions, on which a prince 
is obliged to venture his person, and share the danger 
with his troops in order to preserve them ; he ought 
to bear in mind, that there is a great difference be- 
tween a general and a private soldier. True valor 
is not desirous of displaying itself, is no wayi anxious 
about its own reputation, but is solely intent on pre- 
serving the army. It steers equally between a timid 
prudence, that foresees and dreads all difficulties, and 
a brutal ardor, which industriously pursues and con- 
fronts dangers of every kind. In a word, to form an 
accomplished general, prudence must soften and cor- 
rect the too fiery temper of valor ; as valor in return 
must animate and warm the coldness and slowness of 
prudence. 

Do any of these characteritics suit Alexander? 
When we peruse his history, and follow him to sieges 
and battles, we are perpetually alarmed for his safety, 
and that of his army ; and conclude every moment 
that they are upon the point of being destroyed. 
Here we see a rapid flood, which is going to draw 
in and swallow up this conqueror : there we behold a 
cra £gy rock, which he climbs, and perceives round him 
soldiers, either transfixed by the enemy's darts, or 
thrown headlong by huge stones from precipices. 
We tremble when we perceive in a battle the axe just 
ready to cleave his head ; and much more when we 
beheld him alone in a fortress, whither his rashness 
had drawn him, exposed to all the javelins of the ene- 
my. Alexander was ever persuaded, that miracles 
would be wrought in his favor, than which nothing 
could be more unreasonable, as Plutarch observes; 
miracles do not always happen; and the gods at last 
are weary of guiding and preserving rash mortals, who 
abuse the assistance they afforded them. 

PJutarch, in a treatise d where he makes the eulo- 
gium of Alexander,' and exhibits him as an accom- 
plished hero, gives a long detail of the several wounds 
he received in every part of his body ; and pretends 
that the only design of fortune, in thus piercing him 
with wounds was to make his courage more conspicu- 
ous. A great warrior, whose eulogium Plutarch has 
drawn in another part of bis writings, did not judge in 
this manner. Some persons applauding him tor a wound 
he had received in battle/ the general himself de- 
clared, that it was a fault which could not be excused 
in a young man, and justly deserved censure. It has 
been observed in Hannibal's praise, and I myself have 
taken notice of it elsewhere, that he never was wounded 

d Pint de fortun. Alex. Orat. II. p. 341. 
e This treatise, if written by Plutarch, seems a juvenile per- 
formance, and bju very much the air of declamation. 
/Timotheus, Plul. iu Pelop. p. 278. 
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The last observation which relates in general to 
Alexander's expedition in Asia, must necessarily les- 
sen very much the merit of his victories, and the 
splendor of his reputation ; and this is the genius and 
character of the nations against whom he fought. 
Livy, in a digression, where he inquires what would 
have been the fate of Alexander's arms, in case he had 
turned them towards Italy ; and where he shows that • 
Rome would certainly have checked his conquests, in- 
sists strongly on the reflection in question. He op- 
poses to this prince, in the article of courage, a great i 
number of illustrious Romans, who would have re- 
sisted him on all occasions ; and in the article of pru- 
dence, that august senate, which Cineas, to give a more 
noble idea of it to Pyrrhus bis sovereign, said, was 
composed of so many kings. " Had he marched," 
says Livy,* <* against the Romans, he would soon have 
found, that he was no longer combating against a Da- 
rius, who, encumbered with gold and purple, the vain 
equipage of his grandeur, and dragging after him a 
multitude of women and eunuchs, came as a prey 
rather than as an enemy ; and whom Alexander con- 
quered without shedding much blood, and without 
wanting any other merit, than that of daring to de- 
spise what was really contemptible. He would have 
found Italy very different from India, through which 
he marched ia a riotous manner, his army quite stu- 
pified with wine; particularly when he should have 
seen the forests of Apulia, the mountains of Lucania, 
and the still recent footsteps of the defeat of Alexander 
his uncle, king of Epirus, who there lost his life." 
The historian adds, that he speaks of Alexander, not 
yet depraved and corrupted by prosperity, whose 
subtle poison worked as strongly upon him, as upon 
any man that ever lived ; and he concludes, that being 
thus transformed, he would have appeared very dif» 
ferent in Italy, from what he had seemed hitherto. 

These reflections of Livy show, that Alexander 
partly owed his victories to the weakness of his ene- |j 
mies; and that, had he met with enemies so ecu- ' 
rageous, and as well inured to all the hardships of 
war as the Romans, and commanded by ax able, ex- 
perienced generals as those of Rome ; his victories 
would not have been either so rapid, or so uninter- 
rupted. Nevertheless these are the points from which 
we are to judge of the merits of a conqueror. Han- 
nibal and Scipio are considered as two of the greatest 
generals that ever lived, and for this reason : because 
both of them not only understood perfectly the mili- 
tary science, but their experience, their abilities, their 
resolution and courage, were put to the trial, and set 
in the strongest light. Now, should we give to either 
of them an unequal antagonist, one whose reputation 
is not answerable to theirs, we shall no longer have 
the same idea of them ; and their victories, though 
supposed alike, appear no longer with the same lus- 
tre, nor deserve the same applause. 

Mankind are but too apt to be dassled by shining 
actions and a pompous exterior, and blindly abandon 

g Mention made but of one single wound. 
A Non Jam cum Darlo rem esse dixlsset, quern mullerara ac 

■padonum airmen trshenteut, inter purpuram atque aurum, 
oii<ra*> -n fort una* sua apparatibut, pnuedam vends quambot- 
in.\ .\il adud quam bene ausut van* contemner?, incru.mtua I 
i\. : t. Lcnge alius I tali*, qi.am lndi«, per quam temu lento ' 
admire romii»aabunr'.us incessit, vitus iiii babitus esset, -Altui j 
Apuliu: ac monies Li.cano* cernenti, et ve»tigia recent ia dorrt** ' i 
tic* dad %, tibi avunculua ejua nuper, Kpiri rex, Alexander ab- 
sumptua.— £•«, 1. ix. n. 1 7 . I 
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themselves to prejudice* of every kind. It can 
cot be dented that Alexander possessed very great 
qualities ; but if ire throw into the other scale his er- 
rors and vices, the presumptuous idea he entertained 
of bis own merit, 4 the high contempt he had for other 
men, not excepting hb own lather; his ardent thirst 
of prs'ne and flattery ; his ridiculous notion of making 
himself believed to be the son of Jupiter ; of ascribing 
divinity to himself; of requiring a free victorious peo- 
ple to pay him a servile homage, and prostrate them* 
selves ignominiously before him ; his abandoning him- 
self so shamefully to wine; his violent anger, which 
rises to brutal ferocity ; the unjust and barbarous ex- 
ecution of his bravest and most faithful officers, and 
the murder of bis most worthy friends in the midst of 
feasts snd carousals ; can any one, says Livy, believe, 
that si! these imperfections do not greatly sully the 
reputation of a conqueror? But Alexander's frantic 
ambition, which knows* neither law nor limits ; the 
rash intrepidity with which he braves dangers, with- 
out the least reason or necessity ; the weakness and 
ignorance of the nations (totally unskilled in war) 
sjrsinst whom he fought ; do not these enervate the 
reasons for which he is thought to have merited the 
wrname of Great, and the title of Hero? I leave 
the decision of the question to the prudence and equity 
of try reader. 

As to myself, I am surprised to find that all orators 
who applaud a prince, never fail to compare him to 
Alexander. They fancy that when he is once equalled 
to tkis king, it is impossible for panegyric to soar 
higher : they cannot image to themselves any thing 
more august ; and think they have omitted the stroke 
vhi^i finishes the glory of a hero, should -they not 
exalt him by this comparison. In my opinion this 
denotes t fake taste, a wrong turn of thinking ; and 
if I must be allowed to say it, a want of judgment, 
which must naturally shock a reasonable mind. For, 
is Alexander was invested with supreme power, he 
ought to have fulfilled the several duties of the sove- 
reignty. We do not find that he possessed the first, 
the oust essential, and most excellent virtues of a great 
prince, which are, to be the father, the guardian, and 
shepherd of the people; to govern them by good laws ; 
to make their trade, both by sea and land, flourish ; 
to encourage and protect arts and sciences, to establish 
peace and plenty, and not suffer his subjects to be in 
any manner aggrieved or injured; to maintain an 
■greeable harmony between all orders of the state, 
snd make them conspire, in due proportion, to the 
public welfare : to employ himself in doing justice to 
all his subjects, to hear their disputes, and reconcile 
them ; to consider himself as the father of his people, 
, « obliged to provide for all their necessities, and to 
procure them the several enjoyments of life. Now 
Alexander, who, almost a moment after he had as- 
! tended the throne, left Macedonia, and never returned 
I hack into it, did not endeavor at any of thece things, 
! *hich however are the chief and most substantial 
' duties of a great prince. 

He seems possessed of such qualities only as are of 

, the second rank, I mean those of war, and these are 

all extravagant ; are carried to the rashest and most 

I Refcrre la unto rege plget superbtm mutattonem vestls, et 
wjw«r»tu auxni jaesntium adulationes, etiam vlctia Maotdo- 
aifeu fravei, Mdom victorious ; et foeda suppllcla, et inter vi- 
Bum et epoJas caedes amfooram, et vanltatem ementiendae 

2! . Qtt,dil »ln**mor in dies fleret acrior? quid si trux ac 
;Tteferrida Ira r (necquicquam dubium inter scriptores reiero) 
■■nane haw damns tmperatoriis virtutibus ducimnsl—Liv. L 
•x a. is. 



odious excess, and to the extremes of folly and fury ; 
whilst his kingdom is left a prey to the rapine and 
exactions of Antipater; and all the conquered pro- 
vinces abandoned to the insatiable avarice of the go- 
vernors, who carried their oppressions so for, that Alex- 
ander was forced to put them to death. Nor do his 
soldiers appear to be better regulated; for these, 
having plundered the wealth of the East, after the 
prince had given them the highest merks of his bene- 
ficence, grew so licentious, so disorderly, so debauched 
and abandoned to vices of every kind, that he was 
forced to pay their debts by a largess of 1,500,000/. 
What strange men were these I how depraved their 
school 1 how pernicious the fruit of their victories I 
Is it doing honor to a prince, is it adorning his pane- 
gyric, to compare him with such a model ? 

The Romans, indeed, seemed to have held Alexan- 
der's memory in great veneration ; but I very much 
question whether, in the virtuous ages of the common- 
wealth, he would have been considered as so great a man. 
Caesar seeing his statue in a temple in Spain,* during 
his government in that country after his praetorship, 
could not forbear groaning and sighing, when ha com- 
pared the few glorious actions achieved by himself) 
with the mighty exploits of this conqueror. It was 
said that Pompey, in one of his triumphs, appeared 
dressed in that king's surtout. Augustus pardoned 
the Alexandrians, for the sake of their founder. Ca- 
ligula, in a ceremony in which he assumed the cha- 
racter of a mighty conqueror, wore Alexander's coat of 
mail. But no one carried his veneration for the mo- 
narch so far as Caracalla. He used the same kind of 
arms and goblets as that prince : he had a Macedo- 
nian phalanx in his army ; he persecuted the Peripate- 
tics, and would have burnt all the books of Aristotle 
their founder, because he was suspected to have con- 
spired with those who poisoned Alexander. 
^ I believe that I may justly assert, that, if an impar- 
tial person of good sense read Plutarch's lives of illus- 
trious men with attention, they will leave such a tacit 
and strong impression in his mind, as will make him 
consider Alexander one of the least valuable among 
them* But how strong would the contrast be found, 
had we the lives of Epaminondas, of Hannibal, and 
Scipio, the loss of which can never be too much regret- 
ted 1 How little would Alexander appear, set off 
with all his titles, and surrounded by all his conquests, 
even if considered in a military light, when compared 
to those heroes, who were truly great, and worthy 
their exalted reputation I 

SECT. XX. Reflections on the Persians, Greeks, andJMacedo- 
nians, by Mons. Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux. 

The reader will not be displeased with my inserting 
here part of the admirable reflections of the Bishop of 
Meaux, ' on the character and government of the Per- 
sians, Greeks, and Macedonians, with whose history 
we have been engaged. 

The Greek nations, several of whom had at first 
lived under a monarchical form of government, having 
studied the arts of civil policy, imagined they were 
able to govern themselves, and most of their cities 
formed themselves into commonwealths. But the 
wise legislators, who arose in every country, as a 
Tbales, a Pythagoras, a Pittacus, a Lycurgus, a So- 
lon, and many others mentioned in history, prevented 
liberty from degenerating into licentiousness. Laws 

ft Dion. I. xxxr!!. p. 53. App. de Bell. MIthrld. p. 953. Dion 
1 li. p. 454. Id. L lix. p. 653. Id. 1. lxxvii. p. 873. 
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drawn up with great simplicity, and few in number, 
awed the people, held them in their duty, and made 
them all conspire to the good of the country. 

The idea of liberty which such a conduct inspired 
was wonderful. For the liberty which the Greeks 
figured to themselves was subject to the law, that is, 
to reason itself, acknowledged as such to the whole 
nation. They would not let men rise to power 
among them. Magistrates, who were feared during 
their office, became afterwards private men, and bad 
no authority but what their eiperience gave them. 
The law was considered as their sovereign : it was she 
who appointed magistrates, prescribed the limits of 
their power, and punished their maladministration. 
The advantage of this government was, that the citi- 
zens bore so much the greater love to their country, 
as all shared in the government of it ; and as every 
individual was capable of attaining its highest 
dignities. 

The advantage which accrued to Greece from phi- 
losophy, with regard to the preservation of its form 
of government, is incredible. The greater freedom 
these nations enjoyed, the greater necessity there was 
to settle the laws relating to manners and those of 
society, agreeably to Teason and good sense. From 
Pythagoras, Thales, Anaxagoras, Socrates, Archytas, 
Plato, Xenophon, Aristotle, and a multitude more, 
the Greeks received their noblest precepts. 

But why should we mention philosophers only ? 
The writings of even the poets, which were in every 
body's hands, amused them very much, but instructed 
them still more. The rasst renowned of conquerors 
considered Komer as a master, who taught him to 
govern wisely. This great poet instructed people, no 
less happily, in obedience, and the duties of a good 
citizen. 

When the Greeks, thus educated, saw the delicacy 
of the Asiatics; their dress and beauty emulating 
that of women, they held them in the utmost contempt 
But their form of government, that had no other 
rule than their prince's will, which took place of all 
laws, not excepting the most sacred, inspired them 
with horror ; and the Barbarians were the most hate- 
ful of objects to Greece. 

The Greeks had imbibed this hatred in the most 
early times," and it was become almost natural to them. 
A circumstance which made them delight so much 
in Homer's poems, was his celebrating the advantages 
and victories of Greece over Asia. On the side of 
Asia was Venus, that is to say, the pleasures, the idle 
loves, and effeminacy : on that of Greece was Juno, 
or in other words, gravity with conjugal affection. 
Mercury with eloquence and Jupiter with wise policy. 
With the Asiatics was Mars, an impetuous and brutal 
deity, that is to say, war carried on with fury ; with 
the Greeks, Pallas, or, in other words, the science of 
war and valor, conducted by reason. The Grecians, 
from this time, had ever imagined, that understanding 
and true bravery were natural as well as peculiar to 
them. They could not bear the thoughts of Asia's 
design to conquer them ; and in bowing to this yoke, 
they would have thought they had subjected virtue to 
pleasure, the mind to the body, and true courage 
to brutal strength, which consisted merely in numbers. 
^ The Greeks were strongly inspired with these sen- 
timents, when Darius, son of Hystaspes, and Xerxes, 
invaded them with armies so prodigiously numerous 
as exceeds all belief, The Persians found often, to 

at Isocrat In Panegyr. 



their cost, the great advantage which discipline has 
over multitudes and confusion ; and bow greatly so- 
perior courage (when conducted by skill) is to a blind 
impetuosity. 

Persia, after having been so often conquered by the 
Greeks, had nothing to do but to sow divisions 
among them ; and the height to which conquest had 
raised the latter, facilitated the design. As fear* held 
them in the bands of union, victory and uecurity dis- 
solved them. Having been always used to fight and 
conquer, they no sooner believed that they had no 
longer any thing to fear from the power of the Per- 
sians, than they turned their arms against each other. 

Among the several republics of which Greece was 
composed, Athens and -Lacedsemon were undoubt- 
edly the chief. These two great commonwealths 
whose manners and conduct were directly opposite, 
perplexed and incommoded one another, in the com- 
mon design they had of subjecting all Greece ; so that 
they were eternally at variance, and this more from 
the contrariety of interests, than an opposition of tem- 
pers and dispositions. 

The Grecian cities would not subject themselves to 
either : for, besides that every one of them desired to 
live free and independent, they were not pleased with 
the government of either of these commonwealths. 
We have shown, in the course of this history, that the 
Pelopoz.iesian, and other wars, were either owing to, 
or supported by, the reciprocal jealousy of Laceda$- 
mon and Athens. But at the same time that this 
jealously disturbed, it supported Greece in some 
measure ; and kept it from being dependent on either 
of those republics. 

The Persians soon perceived this state and condi- 
tion of Greece : after which, the whole secret of their 
politics was to keep up these jealousies, and rb-neat 
these divisions. Lacedsemon, being the most ambitious, 
was the first that made them engage in the Grecian 
quarrels. The Persians took part in them, with a 
view of subjecting the whole nation ; and, industrious 
to make the Greeks weaken one another, they only 
waited for the favorable instant to crush them alto- 
gether. Already the cities of Greece considered,* in 
their wars, only the king of Persia ; whom they called 
the great king, or the king, by way of eminence, 
as if they already thought themselves bis subjects. 
However, when Greece was upon the brink of slavery, 
and ready to fall into tbe hands of the Barbarians, it 
was impossible for the genius, the spirit of the coun- 
try, not to rouse and take alarm. Agesilaua, king 
of Lacedasmonia, made the Persians tremble in Asia 
Minor, and showed that they might be humbled. Their 
weakness was still more evident, by the glorious retreat 
of the 10,000 Greeks, who had followed the younger 
Cyrus. 

It was then that all Greece saw more plainly than 
ever, that it possessed an invincible body of soldiery, 
which was able to subdue all nations ; and that no- 
thing but its feuds aud divisions could subject it to an 
enemy, who was too weak to resist it when united. 

Philip of Macedon, a prince whose abilities were 
equal to his valor, took so great advantage of tbe di- 
visions which reigned between the various cities and 
commonwealths, that though his kingdom was buc 
small, yet, as it was united, and his power absolute, 
he at last, partly by artifice and partly by strength, 
rose to greater power than any of the Grecian states, 

« Plat de leg. 1. Hi. 
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and obliged them all to march under his standards 
against the common enemy. This was the state of 
Greece when Philip lost his life, and Alexander his 
am succeeded to his kingdom, and to the designs he 
had projected. 

The Macedonians, at his accession, were not only 
veil disciplined and inured to toils, hut triumphant : 
and become, by so many successes, almost as much supe- 
rior to the other Greeks in valor and discipline, as the 
rest of the Greeks were superior to the Persians, and 
to such nations as resembled them. 

Darius, who reigned over Persia in Alexander's time, 
vu a just, brave, and generous prince ; was beloved 
by his subjects, and wanted neither good sense nor 
rigor far the execution of his designs. But, if we 
compare the two monarehs ; if we oppose the genius 
of Darius, to the penetrating sublime one of Alexan- 
der : the valor cf the former, to the mighty invincible 
courage, which obstacles animated, of the latter ; with 
that boundless desire which Alexander possessed, of 
augmenting his glory, and bis entire belief that all 
things ought to bend before him, as being formed by 
Providence superior to the rest of mortals ; a belief with 
vhkb be inspired not only his generals, but the mean- 
en of his soldiers, who thereby rose above difficulties, 
and even above themselves : the reader will easily judge 
which of the monarehs was to be victorious. 

If to these considerations we add the advantages 
vhich the Greeks and Macedonians had over their 
wiwnies, it must be confe ss ed, that it was impossible 
for the Persian empire to subsist any longer, when in- 
vaded by so great a hero, and by such invincible ar- 
mies. And thus we discover, at one and the same 
time, the circumstance which ruined the empire of the 
Peruana, and raised that of Alexander. 

To smooth his way to victory, the Persians hap- 
pened to lose the only general who was able to make 
head against the Greeks, and this was Memnon of 
Rhodes. So long as Alexander fought against this 
illustrious warrior, be might glory in having van- 
quished an enemy worthy of himseht But in the very 
infancy of a diversion, which began already to distract 
Groses, Memnon died, after which Alexander obliged 
all things to give way before him. 

This prince made his entrance into Babylon with a 
Ren de r and magnificence which had never been seen 
before; and, after having revenged Greece, after sub- 



duing, with incredible swiftness, all the nations subject 
to Persia ; to secure his new empire on every side, or 
rather to satiate his ambition and render his name 
more famous than that of Bacchus, he marched into 
India, and there extended bis conquests farther than 
that celebrated conqueror had done. But the monarch, 
whose impetuous career neither deserts, rivers, nor 
mountains, could stop, was obliged to yield to the 
murmurs of his soldiers, who called aloud for ease and 
repose. 

Alexander returned to Babylon, dreaded and re- 
spected, not as a conqueror, but as a god. Neverthe- 
less, the formidable empire he had acquired subsisted 
no longer than his life, which was but short At 
thirty-three years of age, in the midst of the grandest 
designs that ever man formed, and flushed with the 
surest hopes of success, he died before he had leisure 
to settle bis affairs on a solid foundation ; leaving be- 
hind him a brother, who was an idiot, and children 
very young, all incapable of supporting the weight of 
such a power. 

But the circumstance which proved most fatal to 
his family and empire, was his having taught the ge- 
nerals who survived him, to breathe nothing but am- 
bition and war. He foresaw the prodigious lengths 
they would go after bis death. To curb their ambi- 
tious views, and for fear of mistaking in his conjectures, 
he did not dare to name his successor, or the guardian 
of his children. He only foretold that his friends 
would solemnise his obsequies with bloody battles ; 
and he expired in the flower of his age, full of the 
sad images of the confusion which would follow his 
death. 

And indeed, Macedonia, the kingdom he inhe- 
rited, which his ancestors had governed during so 
many ages, was invaded on all aides, as a succession 
that was become vacant ; and after having been long 
exposed a prey to the strongest, was at last po ssesse d 
by another family. Thus this great conqueror, the 
most renowned the world ever saw, was the last king 
of his family. Had he lived peaceably in Macedon, 
the greatness of his empire would not have proved a 
temptation to his generals ; and he would have left to 
his children the kingdom he inherited from his ances- 
tors. But rising to too exalted a height of power, be 
proved the destruction of his posterity ; and such was 
the glorious fruit of all his conquests. 
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SECT. I. Trouble* which followed the death of Alexander. The 
partition of the province! among the generals. Aridaens 
elected king. Perdiocaa appointed hla guardian, and regent 
of the empire. 

Ik relating the death of Alexander the Great, I men- 
tioned the many troubles and commotions that arose 
in the army on the first news of that event. All the 
troops in general, soldiers as well as officers, had their 
thoughts entirely taken up at first with the loss of a 
prince whom they loved as a father, and reverenced 
almost as a god, and abandoned themselves without 
reserve to grief and tears. A mournful silence reigned 
at first throughout the camp ; but this was soon suc- 
ceeded by dismal sighs and cries, which spoke the true 
language of the heart, and in which that vain ostenta- 
tion of sorrow, which is too often paid to custom and 
decorum on such occasions," had no share. 

When the first impressions of grief had given place 
to reflection, they began to consider, with the utmost 
consternation, the state in which the death of Alex- 
ander had left them. They found themselves at an 
infinite distance from their native country, and amidst 
a people lately subdued, so little accustomed to their 
new yoke, that they were hardly acquainted with their 
present masters, and had not as yet had sufficient time 
to forget their ancient laws, and that form of govern- 
ment under which they had always lived. What 
measures could be taken to keep a country of such 
vast extent in subjection ? how could it be possible to 
suppress those seditions and revolts which would na- 
turally break out on all sides in that decisive moment ? 
what expedients could be formed to restrain those 
troops within the limits of their duty, who had so 
long been habituated to complaints and murmurs, and 
were commanded by chiefs, whose several views and 
pretensions were so different ? 

The only remedy for these various calamities seemed 
to consist in a speedy nomination of a successor to 
Alexander ; and the troops, as well as the officers, 
and the whole Macedonian state, seemed at first to be 
very desirous of this expedient : and, indeed, their 
common interest and security, with the preservation 
of their new conquests, amidst the barbarous nations 
that surrounded them, made it necessary for them to 
consider this election as their first and most important 
care, and to turn their thoughts to the choice of a 
person qualified to fill so arduous a station, and sustain 
the weight of it in such a manner as to be capable of 
maintaining general order and tranquillity. But it had 
already been written,* " That the kingdom of Alex- 
ander should be divided and rent asunder after his 
death," and that it should be transmitted in the usual 
manner " to his posterity. 1 * No efforts of human wis- 

a Pawfm silentta et fremitus; nihil composftam ostenta- 
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dom could establish a sole successor to that prince. 
In vain did they deliberate, consult, and decide;' no- 
thing could be executed contrary to the pre-ordained 
event, or at least, nothing short of it could possibly 
subsist. A superior and invisible Power had already 
disposed of the kingdom, and divided it by an inevita- 
ble decree, as will be evident in the sequel The cir- 
cumstances of this partition had been denounced near 
three centuries before this time ; the portions of it had 
already been assigned to different possessors, and no- 
thing could frustrate that division, which was only to 
be deferred for a few years. Till the arrival of that 
period, men indeed might raise commotions, and coo- 
cert a variety of movements; but all their efforts 
would only tend to the accomplishment of what had 
been ordained by the sovereign Master of kingdoms, 
and of what had been foretold by his prophet. 

Alexander had a son by Barsina, and had conferred 
the name of Hercules upon him. Roxana, another 
of his wives, was advanced in pregnancy when that 
prince died. He had likewise a natural brother called 
Aridaeus ; but he would not upon his death-bed dis- 
pose of his dominions in favor of any heir : for which 
reason this vast empire, which no longer bad a master 
to sway it, became a source of competition and wars, 
as Alexander had plainly foreseen, when he declared 
that his friends would celebrate his funeral with bloody 
battles. 

The division was augmented by the equality among 
the generals of the army, none of whom was so su- 
perior to his colleagues, either by birth or merit, as to 
induce them to offer him the empire, and submit to 
his authority. The cavalry were desirous that Ari- 
daeus should succeed Alexander. His unde rs ta n di ng 
had been impaired ever since he had been afflicted in 
his infancy with a violent indisposition, occasioned, as 
was pretended, by some particular drink which had 
been given htm by Olympias, which had disordered 
his senses. This ambitious princess being apprehen- 
sive that the engaging qualities she discovered in 
Aridaeus, would be so many obstacles to the greatness 
of her son Alexander, thought it expedient to have 
recourse to the criminal precaution already mentioned. 
The infantry had declared against this prince, and were 
headed by Ptolemy, and other chiefs of great reputa- 
tion, who began each to think of their own particular 
establishment. For a sudden revolution had taken 
place in the minds of these officers, and caused them 
to contemn the rank of private persons, and all de- 
pendency and subordination, with a view of aspiring 
to sovereign power, which had never employed their 
thoughts till then, and to which they never thought 
themselves qualified to pretend before this conjuncture 
of affairs. 
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These disputes,' which engaged the minds of all 
parties, delayed the interment of Alexander for the 
space of seven days ; and, if we may credit some au- 
thors, the body continued uncorrupted all that time. 
It was afterwards delivered to the Egyptians and 
Chaldeans, who embalmed it after their manner ; and 
Aridems, a different person from him I have already 
mentioned, was charged with the care of conveying 
it to Alexandria. 

After a variety of troubles and agitations had in- 
tervened, the principal officers assembled at a con- 
ference ; where it was unanimously concluded, that 
Aridams should be king, or, rather, that he should be 
invested with the shadow of royalty. The infirmity 
of mind, which ought to have excluded him from the 
throne, was the very motive of their advancing him to 
it, and united all suffrages in his favor. It favored 
the hopes and pretensions of all the chiefs, and covered 
their designs, It was also agreed in this assembly, 
that if Roxana, who was then in the sixth or eighth 
month of her pregnancy, should have a son, he should 
be associated with Aridasus in the throne. Perdiceas, 
to whom Alexander on his death-bed had left his 
ring, had the person of the prince consigned to his 
care as a guardian, and was constituted regent of the 
kingdom. 

The same assembly, whatever respect they might 
bear to the memory of Alexander, thought fit to 
tonal some of his regulations, which would have been 
destructive to the state, and have exhausted his trea- 
sury. He had given orders for six temples to be 
erected in particular cities which he had named, and 
hid fixed the expenses of each of these structures at 
500 talents, which amounted to 500,000 crowns. He 
hid likewise ordered a pyramid to be raised over the 
tomb of his rather Philip, which was to be finished 
vith a grandeur and magnificence equal to that of 
Egypt, esteemed one of the seven wonders of the 
world. He had likewise planned other expenses of 
the like kind, which were prudently revoked by the 
assembly. 

Within a short time after these proceedings,* Rox- 
ana vas delivered of a son who was named Alexander, 
and acknowledged king, jointly with Aridasus. But 
neither of these princes possessed any thing more than 
the name of royalty, as all authority was entirely 
lodged in the great lords and generals, who had divided 
the provinces among themselves. 

In Europe ; Thrace and the adjacent regions were 
consigned to Lysimacbus ; and Macedonia, Epirus, 
and Greece, were allotted to Antipater and Craterus. 

In Africa ; Egypt and the other conquests of Alex- 
ander in Libya and Cyrenaica, were assigned to Pto- 
lemy the son of Lagus, with that part of Arabia 
which borders on Egypt. The month of Thoth in 
the autumn is tbe epochs from whence the years of 
the empire of the Lagides in Egypt begin to be com- 
puted; though Ptolemy did not assume the title of 
king, in conjunction with the other successors of Alex- 
ander, till about seventeen years after this event 

In the Teas e l {Asia ; Lycia, Pamphylia, and the 
prater Phrygia, were given to Antigonus; Caria, to 
Cuander ; Lydia, to Menander ; the lesser Phrygia, 
to Leonatus; Armenia, to Neoptolemus; Cappa- 
decis and Paphlagonia, to Eumenes. These two 
provinces had never been completely subjected by the 

^ <*acuit.].x- Juitin. 1. xlii. Diod. 1. xviii. 
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Macedonians, and Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, 
continued to govern them as formerly ; Alexander, 
having advanced with so much rapidity to his other 
conquests, as left him no inclination to amuse himself 
with the entire reduction of that province, contented 
himself with a slight submission. 

Syria and Phoenicia fell to Laomedon : one of the 
two Medias to Atropates, and the other to Perdiceas. 
Persia was assigned to Peucestes ; Babylonia, to Ar- 
chon ; Mesopotamia, to Arcesilas ; Parthia and Hyr- 
cania, to Phrataphernes ; Bactriana and Sogdiana, to 
Philip ; tbe other regions were divided among gene- 
rals whose names are now but little known. 

Seleucus the son of Antiochus, was placed at the 
head of the cavalry of the allies, which was a post of 
great importance ; and Cassander, tbe son of Antipa- 
ter, commanded the companies of guards. 

The Upper Asia, which extends almost to India, 
and even India also, were left in the possession of 
those who had been appointed governors of those coun- 
tries by Alexander. 

The same disposition generally prevailed in all the 
provinces I have already mentioned ; and it is in this 
sense that most interpreters explain that passage in 
the Maccabees/ which declares, that Alexander, hav- 
ing assembled the great men of his court who bad been 
brought up with him, divided his kingdom among 
them in his lifetime. And indeed it was very proba- 
ble, that this prince, when he saw his death approach- 
ing, and had no inclination to nominate a sole successor 
himself, was contented with confirming each of his 
officers in the government he had formerly assigned 
them ; which is sufficient to authorise the declaration 
of the Maccabees, " That he divided his kingdom 
amongst them whilst he was living." 

This partition was only the work of man, and its 
duration was but short That Being, who reigns 
alone, and is the only King of ages, bad decreed a 
different distribution. He had assigned to each his 
portion, and marked out its boundaries and extent, 
and his disposition alone was to subsist 

The partition concluded upon in the assembly was 
the source of various divisions and wars, as will be 
evident in the series of this history, each of these go- 
vernors claiming the exercise of an independent and 
sovereign power in his particular province. They 
however paid that veneration to the memory of Alex- 
ander,* as not to assume the title of king, till all the 
race of that monarch, who had been placed upon the 
throne, were extinct. 

Among the governors of the provinces I have men- 
tioned, some distinguished themselves more than 
others by their reputation, merit, and cabals; and 
formed different parties, to which the others adhered 
agreeably to their particular views, either of interest 
or ambition. For it is not to be imagined that tbe 
resolutions, which are formed in conjunctures of this 
nature, are much influenced by a devotion to the pub- 
lic good. 

Eumenes must however be excepted ; for he un- 
doubtedly was the most virtuous man among all tbe 
governors, and had no superior in true bravery.* He 
was always firm in the interest of the two kings, from 
a principle of true probity. He was a native of Cardia, 
a city of Thrace and his birth was but obscure. Philip, 
who had observed excellent qualities in bim in his youth, 
kept him near his own person in the quality of secretary, 

/ 1 Maccib. 1. 6. 7. g Justin. 1. xv. o. 3. 
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their own country on various pretext!, which greatly 
diminished the number of the troops, who were now 
reduced to 22,000 foot The cavalry amounted to 
3500, 2000 of whom were Thessalians ; and as they 
constituted the main strength of the army, so all hopes 
of success were founded in them ; and accordingly, 
when the battle was fought, this body of horse had the 
greatest share in the victory that was obtained. 
They were commanded by Meoon. Leonatus, covered 
with wounds, lost his life in the field of battle, and 
was conveyed into the camp by his troops. The 
Macedonian phalanx greatly dreaded the shock of the 
cavalry, and had therefore retreated to eminences, 
whither the Thessalians couldjiot pursue them. The 
Greeks having carried off their dead, erected a trophy, 
and retired. 

The whole conversation at Athens turned upoo the 
glorious exploits of Leostbenes,* who survived his 
honors but a short time. A universal joy spread 
through the city ; festivals were celebrated, and sa- 
crifices offered without intermission, to testify their 
gratitude to the gods for all the advantages they 
had obtained. The enemies of Phocion, thinking to 
mortify him in the most sensible manner, and reduce 
him to an incapacity of justifying his constant oppo- 
sition to that war, asked him, if he would not have 
rejoiced to have performed so many glorious actions? 
" Undoubtedly I would," replied Phocion ; "but I 
would not at the same time have neglected to offer the 
advice I gave." 1 He did not think that a judgment 
ought to be formed of any particular counsel from 
mere success, but rather from the nature and solidity 
of the counsel itself; and he did not retract his senti- 
ments, because those of an opposite nature had been 
successful, which only proved the latter more fortunate, 
but not more judicious. And as these agreeable ad- 
vices came thick upon each other, Phocion, who was 
apprehensive of the sequel, cried out, " When shall 
we cease to conquer ?" 

Antipater was obliged to surrender by capitulation, 
but history has not transmitted to us the conditions 
of the treaty. The event only makes it evident, 
that Leostbenes compelled him to surrender at dis- 
cretion, and he himself died a few days after of the 
wounds he bad received at the siege. Antipater hav- 
ing quitted Lamia the day after the battle, for he seems 
to have been favorably treated, joined the remains of 
the army of Leonatus, and took upon him the com- 
mand of those troops. He was extremely cautious of 
hazarding a second battle, and kept with his troops, 
like a judicious and experienced general, on eminences 
inaccessible to the enemy's cavalry. Antiphilus, the 
general of the Greeks, remained with his troops in 
Thessaly, and contented himself with observing the 
motions of Antipater. 

Clitus, who commanded the Macedonian fleet, ob- 
tained, much about the same time, two victories near 
the islands of Echinades, over Eetion, the admiral of 
the Athenian navy. 

Craterus,* who had long been expected, arrived at 
last in Thessaly, and halted at the river Peneus. He 
resigned the command to Antipater, and was con- 
tented to serve under him. The troops he had 
brought thither amounted, in conjunction with those 
of Leonatus, to above 40,000 foot, 3000 archers or 

A Plut. In Pboc. p. 712. 
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consulerat, bene ceuerat : feliclus hoc existlmans. Iliad etiam 
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slingers, and 6000 horse. The army of the allies was 
much inferior in number, and consisted of no more 
than 15,000 foot and 3500 horse. Military discipline 
had been much neglected among them, after the vic- 
tories they had obtained. A considerable battle was 
fought near Carnon, in which the Greeks were de- 
feated ; they, however, lost but few troops, and even that 
disadvantage was occasioned by the licentious conduct 
of the soldiers, and the small authority of the chiefs, 
who were incapable of enforcing obedience to their 
commands. 

Antiphilus and Menon, the two generals of the 
Grecian army, assembled a council the next day to 
deliberate whether they should wait the return of those 
troops who retired into their own country, or pro- 
pose terms of accommodation to the enemy. The 
council declared in favor of the latter ; upon which 
deputies were immediately despatched to the enemy's 
camp in the name of all the allies. Antipater replied, 
that he would enter into a separate treaty with each 
of the cities, persuading himself that he should facili- 
tate the accomplishment of his designs of this proceed- 
ing ; and he was not deceived in his opinion. His 
answer broke off the negociation ; and the moment he 
presented himself before the cities of the allies, they 
disbanded their troops, and surrendered up their liber- 
ties in the most pusillanimous manner, each city be- 
ing solely attentive to its separate advantage. 

This circumstance is a sufficient confirmation of 
what I have formerly observed with relation to the pre- 
sent disposition of the people of Greece. They were 
no longer animated with the noble teal of those an- 
cient assertors of liberty, who devoted their whole at- 
tention to the good of the public and the glory of the 
nation ; who considered the danger of their neighbors 
and allies as their own, and marched with the utmost 
expedition to their assistance upon the first signal of 
their distress. Whereas now, when a formidable enemy 
appeared at the gates of Athens, all the republics of 
Greece had neither activity nor vigor ; Peloponnesus 
continued without motion, and Sparta was little heard 
of as if she bad never existed ; unhappy effects of the 
mutual jealousy which those people had conceived 
against each other, and of their disregard to the com- 
mon liberty, in consequence of a fatal lethargy into 
which they were sunk amidst the greatest dangers 1 
These are symptoms which prognosticate and .pre- 
pare the way for approaching decline and ruin. 

Antipater improved this desertion to his own advan- 
tage, 1 and marched immediately to Athens, which saw 
herself abandoned by all her allies, and consequently 
in no condition to defend herself against a powerful 
and victorious enemy. Before he entered the city, 
Demosthenes, and all those of his party who may be 
considered as the last true Greeks, and the defenders 
of expiring liberty, retired from that place ; and the 
people, in order to transfer from themselves to those 
great men the reproach resulting from their declara- 
tion of war against Antipater, and likewise to obtain - 
his good graces, condemned them to die by a decree ' 
which Demades prepared. The reader has not forgot, ; 
that these are the same people who bad lately recalled 
Demosthenes by a decree so much for his honor, and 
had received him in triumph. 

The same Demades procured a second decree for 
sending ambassadors to Antipater, who was then at 
Thebes, and that they should be invested with full 
power to negociate a treaty of peace with him. Pho- 
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cion himself was at their bead ; and the conqueror de- 
clared, that he expected the Athenians should entirely 
submit the terms to his regulation, in the manner as 
he himself had acted, when he was besieged in the city 
of f*amia» and had conformed to the capitulation im- 
posed upon him by Leosthenes their general. 

Phocion returned to acquaint the Athenians with 
this answer, and they were compelled to acquiesce in 
the conditions, however rigid they might appear. He 
then came back to Thebes with the rest of the ambas- 
sadors, with whom Xenocrates had been associated, in 
hopes that the appearance alone of so celebrated a 
philosopher would inspire Antipater with respect, and 
induce him to pay homage to his virtue. But surely 
they must have been little acquainted with the heart of 
man, and particular with the violent and inhuman dis- 
position of Antipater, to be capable of flattering them- 
selves, that an enemy, with whom they had been en- 
gaged in an open war, would renounce his advantage 
through any inducement of respect for the virtue of a 
single man, or in consequence of an harangue uttered 
by a philosopher who had declared against him. An- 
tipater would not even condescend to cast his eyes 
upon him : and when he was preparing to enter upon 
the conference, for he was commissioned to be the 
speaker on the occasion, he interrupted him in a 
very abrupt manner ; and perceiving that he conti- 
nued his discourse, commanded him to be silent But 
be did not treat Phocion in the same manner ; for 
after be had attended to his discourse, he replied, 
" That he was disposed to contract a friendship and 
alliance with the Athenians on the following conditions : 
Tbey should deliver up Demosthenes and Hyperides 
to him ; the government should be restored to its an- 
cient plan, by which all employments in the state were 
to be conferred upon the rich ; that they should re- 
ceive a garrison in the port of Munyehia : that they 
should defray all the expenses of the war, and also pay 
a large sum, the amount of which should be settled." 
Thus, according to Diodorus, none but those whose 
yearly income exceeded 2000 drachmas were to be ad- 
mitted into any share of the government for the future, 
or to have any right to vote. Antipater intended to 
make himself absolute master of Athens by this regu- 
lation, being very sensible that the rich men, who en- 
joyed public employments, and had large revenues, 
would become his dependants much more effectually 
than a poor and despicable populace, who had nothing 
to lose, and who would be only guided by their own 
caprice. 

All the ambassadors but Xenocrates were well eon- 
tented with these conditions, which they thought were 
very moderate, considering their present situation ; 
but that philosopher judged otherwise. " They are 
very moderate for slaves," said he, "but extremely 
severe for free men." 

The Athenians therefore were compelled to receive 
into Munyehia a Macedonian garrison, commanded 
by Menyllus, a man of probity, and one of Phocion's 
particular friends. The troops took possession of the 
place during the festival of the Great Mysteries, and 
the very day on which it was usual to carry the god 
Iacchus in procession from the city to Eleusis. This 
was a melancholy conjuncture for the Athenians, and 
affected them with the most sensible affliction. " Alas !" 
said they, when they compared the past times with 
those they then saw, "the gods, amidst our great- 
j est adversities, would formerly manifest themselves 
1 in our favor during this sacred ceremonial, by 



mystic visions and audible voices, to the great astonish- 
ment of our enemies, who were terrified by them. 
But now, when we are even celebrating the same so- 
lemnities, they cast an unpitying eye on the greatest 
calamities that can happen to Greece : they behold 
the most sacred of all days in the year, and that which 
is most agreeable to us, polluted and distinguished by 
the most dreadful of calamities, which will even trans- 
mit its name to this sacred season through all suc- 
ceeding generations." 

The garrison, commanded by Menyllus, did not 
offer the least injury to any of the inhabitants : but 
there were more than 12,000 of them excluded from 
employments in the state, by one of the stipulations 
in the treaty, in consequence of their poverty. Some 
of these unfortunate persons continued in Athens, and 
lingered out a wretched life, amidst the contempt and 
insults they had justly drawn upon themselves ; for 
the generality of them were seditious and mercenary 
in their dispositions, had neither virtue nor justice, 
but nattered themselves with a false idea of liberty, 
which they were incapable of using aright, and had 
no knowledge of either its bounds, duties, or end. 
The other poor citizens departed from the city, in 
order to avoid that opprobrious condition, and retired 
into Thrace, where Antipater assigned them a city 
and lands for their habitation. 

Demetrius Phalereus" was obliged to have recourse 
to flight, and retired to Nicanor ; in whom Cassander, 
the son of Antipater reposed much confidence, and 
made him governor of Munyehia after the death of 
bis father, as will appear immediately. This Deme- 
trius had been not only the disciple, but the intimate 
friend of the celebrated Theophrastus ; and, under 
the conduct of so learned a master, had perfected his 
natural genius for eloquence, and rendered himself ex- 
pert in philosophy, politics, and history. He was in 
great esteem at Athens,* and began to enter upon the 
administration of affairs, when Harpalus arrived there, 
after be had declared against Alexander. He was 
obliged to quit that city at the time of which we are 
now speaking, and was soon after condemned there, 
though absent, under a vain pretext of irreligion. 

The whole weight of Antipater's displeasure fell 
chiefly upon Demosthenes,* Hyperides, and some 
other Athenians, who bad been their adherents ; and 
when he was informed that they had eluded his ven- 
geance by flight, be despatched a body of men with 
orders to seise them, and placed one Archies at their 
head, who bad formerly played in tragedies. This 
man having found at iEgina the orator Hyperides, 
Aristonicus of Marathon, and Hiroereus the brother 
of Demetrius Phalereus, who had all three taken 
sanctuary in the temple of Ajax ; he dragged them 
from their asylum, and sent them to Antipater, who 
was then at Cleonse, where he condemned them to 
die. Some authors have even declared, that he caused 
the tongue of Hyperides to be cut out. 

The same Archies having received intelligence'that 
Demosthenes, who had retired into the island of Ca- 
lauria, was become a supplicant in the temple of Nep- 
tune, he sailed thither in a small vessel, and landed 
with some Thraoian soldiers : after which he spared 
no pains to persuade Demosthenes to accompany him 
to Antipater, assuring him, that he should receive no 
injury. Demosthenes was too well acquainted with 
mankind to rely on his promise ; and was sensible that 
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those renal souls, who bare hired themselves into the 
service of iniquity, those infamous ministers in the ex- 
ecution of orders equally cruel and unjust, bare as 
little regard to sincerity and truth as their masters. 
To prevent therefore his falling into the hands of a 
tyrant, who would hare satiated his fury upon him, 
he swallowed poison, which he always carried about 
him, and which soon produced its effect. When he 
found his strength declining, he advanced a few steps, 
by the aid of some domestics who supported him, and 
Ml down dead at the foot of the altar. 

The Athenians, soon after this event, erected a sta- 
tue of brass to his memory, n a testimonial of their 
gratitude and esteem, and made a decree, that the 
eldest branch of his family should be brought up in the 
Prytaneum, at the public expense, from generation to 
generation : and at the foot of the statue they en- 
graved this inscription, which was couched in two ele- 
giac verses : " Demosthenes, if thy power had been 
equal to thy wisdom, the Macedonian Mars would 
never have triumphed over Greece !** What regard 
is to be entertained for the judgment of a people who 
are capable of being hurried into such opposite ex- 
tremes, and who one day passed sentence of death on 
a citizen, and loaded him with honors and applause 
the next? 

What I have already said of Demosthenes, on se- 
veral occasions, makes it unnecessary to enlarge upon 
bis character in this place. He was not only a great 
orator, but an accomplished statesman. His views 
were noble and exalted ; his seal for the honor and 
interest of his country was superior to every tempta- 
tion ; he firmly retained an irreconcileable aversion to 
all measures which had any resemblance to tyranny ; 
and his love for liberty was such as may be imagined 
in a republican, as implacable an enemy to all servi- 
tude and dependency as ever lived. A wonderful sa- 
gacity of mind enabled him to penetrate into future 
events, and presented them to his view with as much 
perspicuity, though remote, as if they had been actu- 
ally present He seemed as much acquainted with 
all the designs of Philip, as if he had been admitted 
into a participation of his councils ; and if the Athe- 
nians had followed his advice, that prince would not 
have attained that height of power which proved des- 
tructive to Greece, as Demosthenes had frequently 
foretold. 

He was perfectly acquainted with the disposition of 
Philip/ and was very far from praising him, like the 
generality of orators. Two colleagues, with whom 
he had been associated in an embassy to that mat 
prince were continually praising the king of Macedonia 
at their return, and saying, that lie was a very eloquent 
and handsome prince, and a most extraordinary 
drinker. " What strange commendations are these ! M 
replied Demosthenes. " The first is the accomplish- 
ment of a rhetorician ; the second of a woman ; and 
the third of a sponge : but none of them the qualifi- 
cation of a king." 

With relation to eloquence, nothing can be added 
to what Qnintilian has observed, in the parallel he has 
drawn between Demosthenes and Cicero. After hav- 
ing shown that the great and essential qualities of an 
orator are common to them both, he marks out the 
particular difference observable between them with 
respect to style and elocution. " The one,"* says he, 

p Plot, in Demos th. p. 850. 
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««is more precise, the other more luxuriant. The 
crowds all his forces into a smaller compass when be 
attacks his adversary, the other chooses a Urges* field 
for the assault. The one always endeavors in si man- 
ner to transfix him with the vivacity of his style, the 
other frequently overwhelms him with the weight of 
his discourse. Nothing can be retrenched from the 
one, and nothing can be added to the other. In De- 
mosthenes we discover more labor and study, in Cice- 
ro more nature and genius." 

I have elsewhere observed another mark of diffe- 
rence between these two great orators,*" which I beg 
leave to insert in this place. That which characte- 
rises Demosthenes more than any other circumstance, 
and in which he has never been imitated, is such an 
absolute oblivion of himself and so scrupulous end 
constant a solicitude to suppress all ostentation of wit ; 
in a word, such a perpetual care to confine the atten- 
tion of the auditor to the cause, and not to the orator, 
that he never suffers any one turn of thought or ex- 
pression to escape him, which has no other view than 
merely to please and shine. This reserve and mode- 
ration in so fine a genius as Demosthenes, and in mat- 
ters so susceptible of grace and elegance, adds perfection 
to his merit, and renders him superior to all praises. 

Cicero was soon sensible of all the estimation due 
to the eloquence of Demosthenes, and experienced all 
its force and beauty. But as he was persuaded, that 
an orator, when he is engaged in any points that are 
not strictly essential, ought to form bis style by the 
taste of bis audience : and did not believe that the 
genius of his time was inconsistent with such a 
exactness ; he therefore judged it necessary to 
modate himself in some measure to the ears and 
eacy of bis auditors, who required more grace and 
elegance in an oration. For which reason, though 
he never lost sight of any important point in the cause 
be pleaded, he yet paid some attention to what might 
captivate and please the ear. He even thought that 
this was conducive to promote the interest of his 
client ; and he was not mistaken, as to please is one 
of the most certain means of persuading: but at the 
same time he labored for his own reputation, and never 
forgot himselC 

The death of Demosthenes and Hyperides caused 
the Athenians to regret the reign of Philip and Alex- 
ander, and recalled to their remembrance the mag- 
nanimity, generosity , and olemency, which those two 
princes retained, even amidst the emotions of their 
displeasure ; and how inclinable they had always been 
to pardon offences, and treat their enemies with hu- 
manity. Whereas Antipater, under the mask of a 
private man in a shabby cloak, with all the appear- 
ance of a plain and frugal life, and without affecting 
any title to authority, discovered himself to be a rigid 
and imperious master. 

Antipater was, however, prevailed upon by the 
prayers of Pbocion, to recall several persons from ba- 
nishment, notwithstanding the severity of his disposi- 
tion ; and there is reason to believe that Demetrius 
was one of this number. At least, it is certain that 
he had a considerable share in the administration of 
the republic at that time. As for those whose recall 
to Athens Phoeion was unable to obtain, he pro cur ed 
for them more commodious situations, that were not 
so remote as their former settlements ; and took his 
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measures to effectually, that they were not banished, 
according to the first sentence, beyond the Ceraunian 
mountains and the promontory of Tamarus; nor lived 
sequestered from the pleasures of Greece, but obtained 
a settlement in Peloponnesus. Who can help admiring, 
on the one hand, the amiable and generous disposition 
of Phocion, who employed his credit with Antipater, 
in order to procure for the unfortunate some alleviation 
of their calamities ; and, on the other hand, a kind of 
humanity in a prince, who was not very desirous of 
distinguishing himself by that quality, but was sensible, 
however, that it would be extremely rigid in him, to 
add new mortifications to the inconveniences of 
banishment. 

Antipater in other respects exercised his government 
with great justice and moderation over those who con- 
tinued in Athens ; he bestowed the principal posts 
and employments on such persons as he imagined were 
the most virtuous and honest men : and contented 
himself with removing from all authority such as he 
thought were most likely to excite troubles. He was 
sensible, that this people could neither support a state 
of absolute servitude, nor of entire liberty ; for which 
reason he thought it necessary to take from the one, 
whatever was too rigid ; and from the other, all that 
was excessive and licentious. 

The conqueror, after so glorious a campaign, set 
out for Macedonia, to celebrate the nuptials of his 
daughter Phils, with Craterus, and the solemnity was 
performed with all imaginable grandeur. Phila was 
one of the most accomplished princesses of her age, 
and her beauty was the least part of her merit The 
lustre of her charms was heightened by the sweetness 
and modesty that beamed upon her countenance, and 
by an air of complacency, and a natural disposition to 
oblige, which won the hearts of all who beheld her. 
These eogaging qualities were rendered still more 
amiable by tbe brightness of a superior genius, and a 
prudence uncommon in her sex, which made her capa- 
ble of the greatest affairs. It is even said, that young 
as she then was, her father Antipater, who was one of 
the most able politicians of his age, never engaged in 
any affair of importance without consulting her. This 
princess never made use of the influence she had over 
her two husbands, (for after the death of Craterus she 
espoused Demetrius the son of Antigonus,) but to 
procure some favor for tbe officers, their daughters, or 
sisters. If they were poor, she furnished them with 
portions for their marriage : and if they were so un- 
happy as to be calumniated, she herself was very active 
in their justification. All cabals were dissolved by 
ber presence, and all revolts gave way, and were ap- 
peased, by ber engaging conduct. 

SECT. III. Procession st the funeral of Alexander. His body 
is conveyed to Alexandria. Eumenes is put into possession 
of Cappadocia, by Perdlccas. Ptolemy, Craterus. Antipater, 
and Antigonus, form a confederacy against each of them. 
The death of Craterus. The unfortunate expedition of Per- 
dkcas into Egypt. He is slain there. 

Much about this time r tbe funeral obsequies of 

mm A,exander were performed.* Aridams 

Ant. J* C?Sl. h * v,n S been deputed by all the governors 

and grandees of the kingdom to take 

upon himself the care of that solemnity, had employed 

r Dlod. ]. xvlll. p 608—610. 
j I could have wished It had been in my power to have ex- 
plained several passages of this description in a more clear and 
intelligible manner than I hare done : but that was not possible 
for me to effect, though I had recourse to persons of greater ca- 
pacity than myself. 



two years in preparing every thing that could possibly 
render it the most pompous and splendid funeral that 
had ever been seen. When all things were ready for 
the celebration of this mournful but superb ceremonial, 
orders were given for tbe procession to begin. This 
was preceded by a great number of pioneers and other 
workmen, whose office was to make all tbe ways 
practicable through which the procession was to pass, 

As soon as these were levelled, that magnificent 
chariot, the invention and design of which raised as 
much admiration as the immense riches that glittered 
all over it, set out from Babylon. The body of the 
chariot rested upon two axletrees, that were inserted 
into four wheels, made after the Persian manner ; the 
naves and spokes of which were covered with gold, 
and the felloes plated over with iron. The extremi- 
ties of the axletrees were made of gold, representing 
the muszles of lions biting a dart The chariot bad 
four poles, to each of which were harnessed four sets 
of mules, each set consisting of four of those animals ; 
so that this chariot was drawn by sixty-four mules. 
The strongest of these creatures, and tbe largest, were 
chosen on this occasion. They were adorned with 
crowns of gold, and collars enriched with precious 
stones and golden bells. 

On this chariot was erected a pavilion of entire gold, 
twelve feet wide and eighteen in length, supported by 
columns of the Ionic order, embellished with tbe 
leaves of acanthus. Tbe inside was adorned with 
jewels, disposed in the forms of shells. Tbe circum- 
ference was beautified with a fringe of golden network : 
the threads that composed the texture were an inch in 
thickness, and to those were fastened large bells, whose 
sound was heurd to a great distance. 

The external decorations consisted of four groups 
in basso relievo. 

The first represented Alexander seated in a military 
chariot, with a splendid sceptre in his hand, and sur- 
rounded on one side with a troop of Macedonians in 
arms ; and on the other, with an equal number of 
Persians armed in their own manner. These were 
preceded by the king's equerries. 

In the second were seen elephants completely har- 
nessed, with a band of Indians seated on the fore-part 
of their bodies ; and on their hinder another band of 
Macedonians, armed as in the day of battle. 

The third exhibited to the view several squadrons 
of horse arranged in military array. 

The fourth represented ships preparing for battle. 

At the entrance into the pavilion were golden lions, 
that seemed to guard the passage. 

The four corners were adorned with statues of 
massy gold, representing victories, with trophies of 
arms in their hands. 

Under the pavilion was placed a throne of gold of 
a square form, adorned with the heads of animals, 1 
whose necks were encompassed with circlets of gold a 
foot and a half in breadth ; to these were hung crowns, 
that glittered with the liveliest colors, such as were 
carried in procession at the celebration of sacred so- 
lemnities. 

At the foot of tbe throne was placed the coffin of 
Alexander, formed of beaten gold, and half filled with 
aromatic spices and perfumes, as well to exhale an 
agreeable odor, as for the preservation of tbe corpse. 
A pall of purple, brocaded with gold, covered tbe 
coffin. 

i The Greek word imports a kind of hart, from whose chin a 
beard hangs down like that of goats. 
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Between this and the throne, the arms of that mo- 
narch were disposed in the manner he wore them 
when living. 

The outside of the pavilion was likewise covered 
with purple, flowered with gold. The top ended in 
a very large crown of the same metal, which seemed 
to be a composition of olive-branches. The beams of 
the sun, which darted on this diadem, in conjunction 
with the motion of the chariot, caused it to emit a 
kind of rays like those of lightning. 

It may easily be imagined, that in so long a pro- 
cession, the motion of a chariot, like this, would be 
liable to great inconveniences. In order, therefore, 
that the pavilion, with all its appendages, might, when 
the chariot moved in any uneven ways, constantly 
continue in the same situation notwithstanding the 
inequality of the ground, and the shocks that would 
frequently be unavoidable, a cylinder was raised from 
the middle of each axletree, to support the pavilion ; 
by which expedient the whole machine was preserved 
steady. 

The chariot was followed by the royal guards, all in 
arms, and magnificently arrayed. 

The multitude of spectators in this solemnity is 
hardly credible ; but they were drawn together as well 
by their veneration for the memory of Alexander, as 
by the magnificence of this funeral pomp, which had 
never been equalled in the world. 

There was a current prediction, that the place 
where Alexander should be interred would be ren- 
dered the most happy and flourishing part of the 
whole earth. The governors contested with each 
other for the disposal of a body that was to be at- 
tended with such a glorious prerogative. The affec- 
tion Perdiccas entertained for his country, made him 
desirous that the corpse should be conveyed to JEga? 
in Macedonia, where the remains of its kings were 
usually deposited. Other places were likewise pro- 
posed, but the preference was given to Egypt. Pto- 
lemy, who had suoh extraordinary and recent obliga- 
tions to the king of Macedonia, was determined to 
signalize his gratitude on this occasion. He accord- 
ingly set out, with a numerous guard of his best 
troops, in order to meet the procession, and advanced 
as far as Syria. When he had joined the attendants 
on the funeral, he prevented them from interring the 
corpse in the temple of Jupiter Ammon, as they had 
proposed. It was therefore deposited first in the city 
of Memphis, and from thence was conveyed to Alex- 
andria. Ptolemy raised a magnificent temple to the 
memory of this monarch, and rendered him all the 
honors which were usually paid to demi-gods and 
heroes of Pagan antiquity. 

Freinshemius," in his supplement to Livy, relates, 
after Leo,' the African, that the tomb of Alexander 
the Great was still to be seen in his time, and that it 
was reverenced by the Mahomedans as the monument 
not only of an illustrious king, but of a great prophet 

In the partition of the several governments of Alex- 
ander's empire,' Cappadocia and Paphlagonia, which 
border on the Pontic sea, were allotted to Eumenes ; 
and it was expressly stipulated by the treaty, that 
Leonatus and Antigouus should march with a great 
body of troops to establish Sumenes in the govern- 
ment of those dominions, and dispossess king Ariara- 
thes of the sovereignty. This general resolution of 
tending troops and experienced commanders into the 

cxxxilL « This author lived In the fifteenth oratory. 
*tat in Borneo, p. 584. Diod. L xvlli. p. 599. 



several provinces of the empire, was formed with great 
judgment ; and the intention of it was, that all those 
conquered territories should continue under the do- 
minion of the Macedonians, and that the inhabitants, 
being no longer governed by their own sovereigns, 
should have no future inclination to recover their for- 
mer liberty, nor be in a condition to set each other 
the example of throwing off the new yoke of the 
Greeks. 

But neither Leonatus nor Antigonus were very so- 
licitous to execute this article of the treatv ; and as 
they were entirely attentive to their own particular 
interest and aggrandisement, they took other mea- 
sures. Eumenes, seeing himself thus abandoned by 
those who ought to have established him in his go- 
vernment, set out with all his equipage, which con- 
sisted of 300 horse and 200 of his domestics, well 
armed ; with all his riches, which amounted to about 
5000 talents of gold ; and retired to Perdiccas, who 
gave him a favorable reception. As he was much 
esteemed by that commander, he was admitted into a 
participation of all his councils. Eumenes was in- 
deed a man of great firmness and resolution, and the 
most able of all the captains of Alexander. 

Within a short time after this event, he was eon- 
ducted into Cappadocia by a great army which Per- 
diccas thought fit to command in person. Ariarathes 
had made the necessary preparations for a vigorous 
defence, and had raised 30,000 foot and a greet body 
of horse ; but he was defeated and taken prisoner by 
Perdiccas, who destroyed his whole family, and in- 
vested Eumenes with the government of bis domi- 
nions. He intended, by this instance of severity, to 
intimidate the people, and extinguish all seditions ; a 
mode of conduct very judicious, and absolutely neces- 
sary in the conjunction of a new government, when 
the state is in a general ferment, and all things are 
usually disposed for commotions. Perdiccas, after 
this transaction, advanced with his troops to chastise 
Isaura and Laranda, cities of Pisidia, which had mas- 
sacred their governors, and revolted from the Mace- 
donians. The last of these cities was destroyed in a 
very surprising manner; for the inhabitants finding 
themselves in no condition to defend it, and despairing 
of any quarter from the conqueror, shut themselves 
up in their houses, with their wives, chil.iren, and 
parents, and all their gold and silver ; set fire to their 
several habitations, and, after they had fought with 
the fury of lions, threw themselves into the flames. 
The city was abandoned to plunder ; and the soldiers, 
after they had extinguished the fire, found a very great 
booty ; for the place was filled with riches, 

Perdiccas," after this expedition, marched into Cili- 
cia, where he passed the winter. During his residence 
in that country, he formed a resolution to divorce Ni- 
caea, the daughter of Antipater, whom he bad espoused 
at a time when he thought that marriage subservient 
to his interest But when the regency of the empire 
had given him a superior credit, and caused him to 
conceive more exalted hopes, his thoughts took a dif- 
ferent turn, and he was desirous of espousing Cleo- 
patra, the sister of Alexander the Great She had 
been married to Alexander king of Epirus ; and, 
having lost her husband in the wars of Italy, she had 
continued in a state of widowhood, and was then at 
Sardis in Lydia. Perdiccas despatched Eumenes 
thither, to make proposals of marriage to that prin- 
cess, and endeavor to render him agreeable to her. 

a Diod. p. 606— 600. 
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Thb alliance with a lady who was the sister of Alex- 
ander by the same father and mother, and exceedingly 
beloved by the Macedonians, opened him a way to 
the empire through the favor of that people, Which 
he might naturally expect from his marriage with 
Cleopatra. 

Antigonus penetrated into his design, and evidently 
foresaw that his destruction was to be the foundation 
of the intended success. He, therefore, passed into 
Greece with the greatest expedition, in order to find 
Antipater and Craterus, who were then engaged in a 
war with the A£toltans, and disclosed to them the 
whole plan that Perdiccas had formed. Upon this 
intelligence they immediately came to an accommo- 
dation with the JEtolians, and advanced towards *ihe 
Hellespont, to observe the motions of the new enemy ; 
and in order to strengthen their own party, they en- 
gaged Ptolemy, governor of Egypt, in their interest 

Craterus, one of the greatest of Alexander's cap- 
tains, had the largest share of the affection and esteem 
of the Macedonians. Alexander, a little before bis 
death, bad ordered him to conduct into Macedonia 
the 10,000 veteran troops he intended to send thither 
on account of their age, wounds, or other infirmities, 
which rendered them incapable of the service. The 
king had likewise conferred upon him at the same 
time the government of Macedonia, in the room of 
Antipater, whom he recalled to Babylon. Greece, 
Macedonia, and Epirus, having been consigned to 
Craterus and Antipater after the death of Alexander, 
th*? governed them in concert, and Craterus always 
conducted himself like a good and faithful associate ; 
especially in the operations of this war ; in which they 
were unavoidably engaged by the discovery of the 
designs Perdiccas was forming. 

Perdiccas sent Eumenes back to his province, not 
only to regulate the state of affairs in that country, 
but more particularly to keep a watchful eye on the 
motions of Neoptolemus his next neighbor, who was 
governor of Armenia ; and whose conduct was sus- 
pected by Perdiccas, not without sufficient reason, as 
will be evident in theseqnel. 

This Neoptolemus was a man remarkable for his 
stupid pride,* and the insupportable arrogance he had 
contracted, from the vain hopes with which he fed his 
imagination. Eumenes endeavored to retain him in 
his duty by reason and gentle measures ; and when he 
saw that the troops of the Macedonian phalanx, who 
were commanded by Neoptolemes, were grown very 
insolent and audacious, he made H his care to assemble 
a body of horse strong enough to oppose their designs, 
and keep them within the bounds of respect and obe- 
dience. With this view he granted all sorts of im- 
munities and exemptions from imposts, to those of the 
inhabitants who were in a condition to appear on horse- 
back. He likewise purchased a great number of horses, 
and bestowed them on those of his court in whom he 
confided the most ; and inflamed their courage by the 
honors and rewards he conferred upon them. He dis- 
ciplined and habituated them to labor and fatigue 
by reviews, exercises, and continual movements. Every 
body was surprised to see him assemble, in so short a 
time, a body of 6000 horse, capable of good service in 
the field. 

Perdiccas, having caused all his troops to file off 

the next spring towards Cappadocia, 

Aa't J.OUl h « Wl1 council with his friends on the 

' operation of the intended war. The 

b Plot, in Eumen. p. 565. 



subject of their deliberations was whether they should 
march first into Macedonia against Antipater and 
Craterus or into Egypt against Ptolemy. The ma- 
jority of voices declared in favor of the lost ; and it 
was concluded, at the same time, that Eumenes, with 
part of the army, should guard the Asiatic provinces 
against Antipater and Craterus ; and in order to en- 
gage him more effectually to espouse the common 
cause, Perdiccas added the provinces of Caria, Lycia, 
and Phrygia, to his government He likewise de- 
clared him generalissimo of all the troops in Cappa- 
docia and Armenia, and ordered all the governors to 
obey him. Perdiccas after this advanced towards 
Egypt through Damascus and Palestine. He also 
took the minor kings with him in this expedition, in 
order to cover his designs with the royal authority. 

Eumenes spared no pains to have a good army on 
foot/ in order to oppose Antipater and Craterus, who 
had already passed the Hellespont, and were marching 
against him. They left nothing unattempted to dis- 
engage him from the party he had espoused, and 
promised him the addition of new provinces to those 
he already possessed ; but be was too steady to be 
shaken by those offers,* in breach of his engagements 
to Perdiccas. Tbey succeeded better with Alcetas and 
Neoptolemus ; they engaged the former, though the 
brother of Perdiccas, to observe a neutrality, and the 
other declared in their favor. Eumenes attacked and 
defeated the latter at a narrow pass, and even took all 
his baggage. This victory was owing to his cavalry, 
whom he had formed with so much care. Neopto- 
lemus escaped with 300 horse, but the rest of his 
troops went over to Eumenes. 

Antipater entered Cilicia with an intention to ad- 
vance into Egypt, in order to assist Ptolemy, if his 
affairs should require his aid ; and he detached Cra- 
terus and Neoptolemus with the rest of his army 
against Eumenes, who was then in Cappadocia. A 
great battle was fought there, the success of which is 
entirely to be ascribed to the wise and vigilant pre- 
caution of Eumenes, which Plutarch justly considers 
as the masterpiece of a great commander. The repu- 
tation of Craterus was very great, and the generality 
of the Macedonians were desirous of having him for 
their leader after the death of Alexander, remember- 
ing that his affection for them, and his desire to sup- 
port their interest, had caused him to incur the displea- 
sure of that prince. Neoptolemus had flattered him, 
that as soon as he should appear in the field, all the 
Macedonians of the opposite party would list them- 
selves under his banners : and Eumenes himself was 
very apprehensive of that event. But in order to 
avoid this misfortune, which would have occasioned 
his inevitable ruin, he caused the avenues and narrow 
passes to be so carefully guarded, that his army were 
entirely ignorant of the enemy against whom he was 
leading them, as he had caused a report to be spread, 
that it was only Neoptolemus, who was preparing to 
attack him the second time. In the dispositions be 
made for the battle, he was careful not to oppose any 
Macedonian against Craterus ; and issued an order, 
with very severe penalities, that no herald from the 
enemy should be received on any account whatever. 

The first charge was very violent ; the lances were 
soon shivered on both sides, and the two armies at- 
tacked sword in hand. Craterus did not behave un- 
e Pint. In Eumen. p. 585—587. Diod. 1 xviil. p. 810—613. 
d Uuem (Perdiecam) eui infirmum videbat. quod unus om- 
nibus re»f*tere cogebatur, amid m non deseruit, neque salutis 
quam fldel fuit cupidior.— Cor. Ntp. in Sum, c. ili. 
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worthy of his master on this last day of his life, for he 
killed several of the enemy with his own hand, and 
frequently bore down all who opposed him ; till, at 
last, a Thracian wounded him in his side, when he fell 
from his horse. All the enemy's cavalry rode over 
him without knowing who he was, and did not disco- 
ver him till he was breathing his last. 

As to the other wing, Neoptolemus and Eumenes, 
who personally hated each other, having met in the 
battle, and their horses charging with a violent shock, 
they seized each other; and their horses springing 
from under them, they both fell on the earth, where 
they struggled like two implacable wrestlers, and 
fought for a considerable time with the utmost fury 
and rage, till at last Neoptolemus received a mortal 
wound, and immediately expired. 

Eumenes then remounted his horse, and pushed on 
to his left wing, where he believed the enemy's troops 
still continued unbroken. There, when he was in- 
formed that Craterus was killed, he spurred his horse 
to the place where he lay, and found him expiring. 
When he beheld this melancholy spectacle, he could 
not refuse his tears to the death of an ancient friend 
whom he had always esteemed ; and he caused the 
last honors to be paid him with all possible magnifi- 
cence. He likewise ordered his bones to be conveyed 
to Macedonia, in order to be given to his wife and 
children. Eumenes gained this second victory ten 
days after the first 

In the mean time Perdiccas had advanced into 
Egypt,' and began the war with Ptolemy, though 
with very different success. Ptolemy, from the time 
he was constituted governor of that country, had con- 
ducted^himself with so much justice and humanity, 
that he entirely gained the hearts of all the Egyptians. 
An infinite number of people, charmed with the lenity 
of so wise an administration, came thither from Greece 
and other parts to enter into his service. This addi- 
tional advantage rendered him extremely powerful ; 
and even the army of Perdiccas had so much esteem 
for ^ Ptolemy, that they marched with reluctance 
against him, and great numbers of them deserted 
daily to his troops. All these circumstances were 
fetal to the views of Perdiccas, and he lost his life in 
that country. Having unfortunately taken a resolu- 
tion to make his army pass an arm of the Nile which 
formed an island near Memphis, in passing he lost 
2000 men, half of whom were drowned, and the re- 
mainder devoured by crocodiles. The Macedonians 
were exasperated to such a degree of fury, when they 
taw themselves exposed to such unnecessary dangers, 
that they mutinied against him ; in consequence of 
which they were abandoned by J 00 of his principal 
officers, of whom Pithon was the most considerable, 
and was assassinated in his tent with most of his inti- 
mate friends. 

Two days after this event, the army received intel- 
ligence of the victory obtained by Eumenes ; and had 
this account come two days sooner, it would certainly 
have prevented the mutiny, and consequently the revo- 
lution that soon succeeded it, which proved so favorable 
to Ptolemy and Antipater, and all their adherent*. 

SECT. VI. The regency is transferred to Antipater. Eumenes 
besieged'by Autlgonus in Nora. Jerusalem besieged and 
taken by Ptolemy. Denudes pot to death by Casunder. 
Antipater on his death-bed nominates Polysperchon for his 
successor to the regency. The latter recalls Olympias. An- 
tigonus becomes very powerful. 

Ptolemy passed the Nile the day after the death 
e Died. 1. xviii p. 61 J— $16. Pint, in Eumen. p. 587 . I 



of Perdiccas/ and entered the Macedonian camp; 
where he justified his own conduct so effectually, that 
all the troops declared in his favor. When the death 
of Craterus was known, he so ably took advantage of 
their affliction and resentment, that he induced them 
to pass a decree, whereby Eumenes, and fifty other 
persons of the same party, were declared enemies to 
the Macedonian state, and this decree authorised An- 
tipater and An tigonus to carry on a war against them. 
Although this prince perceived the troops had a ge- 
neral inclination to offer him the regency, which was 
become vacant by the death of Perdiccas, he had 
the precaution to decline that offer, because be was 
very sensible that the royal pupils had a title without 
a reality : that they would never be capable of sus- 
taining the weight of that vast empire, nor be in a 
conditioo to reunite, under their authority, so many 
governments accustomed to independency ; that there 
was an inevitable tendency to dismember the whole, at 
well from the inclinations and interest of the officers, 
as the situation of affairs ; that all his acquisitions in 
the interim would redound to the advantage of his 
pupils ; that whilst he appeared to possess the first 
rank, he should in reality enjoy nothing fixed and 
solid, or that could any way be considered as bis own 
property ; that, upon the expiration of the regency, 
he should be left without any government or real es- 
tablishment, and that he should neither be master of 
an army to support him, nor of any retreat for his 
preservation : whereas all his colleagues would enjoy 
the richest provinces in perfect tranquillity, and he be 
the only one who had not derived any advantage from 
the common conquests. These considerations induced 
him to prefer the post he already enjoyed, to the new 
title that was offered him, as the former was less 
hazardous, and rendered him less obnoxious to envy ; 
he therefore caused the choice to fell on Pithon and 
Aridseus. 

The first of these persons had commanded with 
distinction in all the wars of Alexander, and had em- 
braced the party of Perdiccas, till he was a witness 
of bis imprudent conduct in passing the Nile, whieh 
induced him to quit his service, and go over to 
Ptolemy, 

^ With respect to Aridcus, history has taken no no- 
tice of him before the death of Alexander, when the 
funeral solemnities of that prince were committed to 
his care ; and we have already seen in what manner 
he acquitted himself of that melancholy but honorable 
commission, after he had employed two years in the 
preparations for it. 

The honor of this guardianship did not continue 
long with them. Eurydice, the consort of king Ari- 
da?us, whom we shall distinguish for the future by the 
name of Philip, being fond of interfering in all affairs, 
and being supported in her pretensions by the Mace- 
donians ; the two regents were so dissatisfied with their 
employment, that they voluntarily resigned it, after 
they had conducted the army back to Triparadis in 
Syria ; and it was then conferred upon Antipater. 

As soon as he was invested with his authority, he 
made a new partition of the provinces of the empire, 
in which he excluded all those who had espoused the 
interest of Perdiccas and Eumenes, and re-established 
every person of the other party, who had been dispos- 
sessed. In this new division of the empire, Seleucus, 
who had great authority from the command of the 
cavalry, as we have already intimated, bad the govero- 

/Diod. 1. xviii. p. 616— 019. 
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ment of Babylon, and became afterwards the most 
powerful of all the successors of Alexander. Pithon 
bad the government of Media ; but Atropates, who 
at that time enjoyed the government of that province, 
supported himself in one part of the country, and as- 
sumed the regal dignity, without acknowledging the 
authority of the Macedonians ; and this tract of Media 
was afterwards called Media Atropatena. Antipater, 
after this regulation of affairs, sent Antigonus against 
Eumenes, and then returned into Macedonia ; but left 
his son Cassander behind him, in quality of general 
of the cavalry, with orders to be near the person of 
Antigonus, that he might the better be informed of his 
designs. 

Jaddua/ the high-priest of the Jews, died this year, 

and was succeeded by his son Onias, 

A. , J???*, whose pontificate continued for the space 

Ant- J. 1.321. - r , . ,. r 

of twenty-one years. I make this re- 
mark, because the history of the Jews will, in the se- 
quel of this work, be very rouoh intermixed with that 
of Alexander's Successors. 

Antigonus appeared early in the field against Eu- 
 menes;* and a battle was fought at 

Aot. J C3M. O rc 3 rI " uin ln Cappadocia, wherein Eu- 
' menes was defeated, and lost 8000 men 
by the treachery of Apollonides, one of the principal 
officers of his cavalry ; who was corrupted by Anti- 
gonus, and marched over to the enemy in the midst of 
the battle. Hie traitor was soon punished for his 
perfidy,' for Eumenes took him, and caused him to 
be hanged upon the spot. 

A conjuncture which happened soon after this de- 
feat,* would have enabled Eumenes to seize the bag- 
gage of Antigonus and all bis riches, with a great 
number of prisoners ; and his little troop already cast 
an eager eye on so considerable a booty. But whether 
bis apprehensions that so rich a prey would enervate 
the courage of his soldiers, who were then constrained 
to wander from place to place ; or whether his regard 
for Antigonus, with whom he bad formerly contracted 
a particular friendship, prevented him from improving 
this opportunity ; it is certain, that he sent privately 
a letter to that commander, to inform him of the dan- 
ger that threatened him ; and when he afterwards 
made a feint to attack the baggage, it was all removed 
to a place of greater security. 

Eumenes, after his overthrow, was obliged, for his 
preservation, to employ most of bis time in changing 
the place of his retreat ; and he was highly admired 
for the tranquillity and steadiness of mind he disco- 
vered in the wandering life to which he was reduced ; 
for, as Plutarch observes, adversity alone can place 
greatness of soul in its full light, and render the real 
merit of men conspicuous ; whereas prosperity fre- 
quently casts a veil of false grandeur over real mean- 
ness and imperfections. Eumenes, having at last 
dMbanded most of his remaining troops, shut himself 
up with 500 men, who were determined to share his 
fate, in the castle of Nora, a place of extraordinary 
strength on the frontiers of Cappadocia and Lycaonia, 
where be sustained a siege of twelve months. 

He was soon sensible that nothing incommoded his 
garrison so much as the small space they possessed, 
being shut up in little close houses, and on a tract of 
ground whose whole circuit did not exceed 200 fa- 
thoms ; where they could neither walk nor perform 
the least exercise, and where their horses, having scarce 

• Joseph. Antlq. L xi. o. 6. k Diod. 1, xvtli. p. 619, 621. 
• Plat, in Eumen. p. 588—590. * Cor. Nop. in Earn. c. 5. 



any room for motion, became sluggish and incapable 
of service. To remedy this inconvenience, he had re- 
course to the following expedient. He converted the 
largest house in the place, the extent of which did not 
exceed twenty-one feet, into a kind of hall for exercise. 
This he consigned to the men, and ordered them to 
walk in it very gently at first ; they were afterwards 
to quicken their pace by degrees, and at last were to 
exert the most vigorous motions. The horses he sus- 
pended, one after another, in strong slings, which were 
disposed under their breasts, and from thence inserted 
into rings fastened to the roof of the stable ; after 
which he caused them to be raised into the air by the 
aid of pulleys, in such a manner, that only their hinder- 
feet rested on the ground, whilst the hoofs of their 
fore-feet could hardly touch it In this condition the 
grooms lashed them severely with their whips, which 
made the horses bound to such a degree, and struggle 
so violently to set their fore-feet on the ground, that 
their bodies were all covered with sweat and foam. 
After this exercise, which was finely calculated to 
strengthen and keep them in wind, and likewise to 
render their limbs supple and pliant ; their barley 
was given to them very clean, and winnowed from all 
chaff, that they might eat it the sooner, and with less 
difficulty. The abilities of a good general extend to 
every thing about him, and are seen in the minutest 
particulars. 

The siege, or more properly the blockade, of Nora, 
did not prevent Antigonus from under- 

Ant.*' CMH9. tokm & a new expedition into Pisidia, 
' against Alcetas and At talus; the last of 
whom was taken prisoner in a battle, and the other 
slain by treachery in the place to which he had retired. 

During these transactions in Asia, Ptolemy, 1 seeing 
of what importance Syria, Phoenicia, and Judea were, 
as well for covering Egypt, as for making proper dis- 
positions from that quarter for the invasion of Cyprus, 
which he had then in view, determined to make him- 
self master of those provinces, which were governed by 
Laomedon. With this intention he sent Nicanor into 
Syria with a body of land forces, while he himself 
set out with a fleet to attack the coasts. Nicanor 
defeated Laomedon, and took him prisoner ; in con- 
sequence of which he soon conquered the inland 
country. Ptolemy had the same advantages on the 
coasts, by which means he became absolute master 
of those provinces. The princes in alliance with 
him were alarmed at the rapidity of these conquests ; 
but Antipater was at too great a distance, being 
then in Macedonia ; and Antigonus was too much 
employed against Eumenes, to oppose these great 
accessions to the power of Ptolemy, who gave them no 
little jealousy. 

After the defeat of Laomedon," 1 the Jews were the 
only people who made any resistance. They were 
duly sensible of the obligation they were under by the 
oath they had taken to their governor, and were de- 
termined to continue faithful to him. Ptolemy ad- 
vanced into Judea, and formed the siege of Jerusalem. 
The city was so strong by its advantageous situation, 
in conjunction with the works of art, that it would 
have sustained a long siege, had it not been for the 
religious fear the Jews entertained of violating the 
law, if they should defend themselves on the sabbath. 
Ptolemy was not long unacquainted with this par- 
ticular ; and in order to improve the great advantage 
it gave him, be chose that day for the general as- 

I Diod. I xvilL p. 631, 62S. si Joseph. Antlq. 1. xiL c. 1. 
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ssult ; and as no individual among the Jews would 
presume to defend himself, the city was taken with- 
out any difficulty. 

Ptolemy at first treated Jerusalem and Judea with 
great severity, for he carried above 100,000 of the in- 
habitants captives into Egypt ; but when he after- 
wards considered the steadiness with which they had 
persisted in the fidelity they had sworn to their go- 
vernors, on this and a variety of other occasions, he 
was convinced that this quality rendered them more 
worthy of his confidence ; and he accordingly chose 
30,000 of the most distinguished among them, who 
were more capable of serving him, and appointed them 
to guard the most important places of bis dominions. 

Much about this time Antipater fell sick in Mace- 
donia." The Athenians were greatly dissatisfied with 
the garrison he had left in their city, and bad frequently 
pressed Phocion to go to the court of that prince, and 
solicit him to recall those troops; but be always de- 
clined that commission, either through a despair of 
not succeeding, or else because he was conscious that 
the (ear of this garrison was the best expedient for 
keeping them within the bounds of their duty. De- 
mades, who was not so difficult to be prevailed upon, 
undertook the commission with pleasure, and imme- 
diately set out with his son for Macedonia. But his 
arrival in that country could not have happened at a 
more fatal conjuncture for himself. Antipater, as I 
have already intimated, was seised with a severe ill- 
ness ; and his son Cassander, who was absolute mas- 
ter of all affairs, had lately intercepted a letter which 
Demades had written to Antigonus in Asia, pressing 
him to come as soon as possible, and make himself 
master of Greece and Macedonia, which, as he ex- 
pressed himself, " were held together only by a thread, 
and even an old and rotten thread, 1 ' ridiculing Anti- 
pater by those expressions. As soon as Cassander 
saw them appear at court, he caused them both to be 
arrested ; and he himself seised the son first, stabbed 
him before the face of his father, and at so little dis- 
tance from him, that he was covered with his blood. 
After which he reproached him with his perfidy and 
ingratitude, and when he had loaded him with in- 
sults, he killed him also with his own hands, on the 
dead body of his son. It is impossible not to detest 
so barbarous a proceeding ; but we are not much dis- 
posed to pity such a wretch as Demades, who had 
dictated the decree by which Demosthenes and Hy- 
perides were condemned to die. 

The indisposition of Antipater proved fatal to him, 
and his last attention was employed in filling up the 
two great stations which he enjoyed. His son Cas- 
sander was very desirous of them, and expected to have 
them conferred upon him ; notwithstanding which, 
Antipater bestowed the regency of the kingdom, and 
the government of Macedonia, on Polysperchon, the 
oldest of all the surviving captains of Alexander, and 
thought it sufficient to associate Cassander with him 
in those employments. 

I am at a loss to determine, whether any instance 
of human conduct was ever greater, or more to be ad- 
mired, than this which I have now related in few words; 
nothing certainly is more uncommon, and history af- 
fords us few instances of the same nature. It was 
necessary to appoint a governor over Macedonia, and 
a regent af the empire. Antipater, who knew the 
importance of those stations, was persuaded that his 
own glory and reputation, and what was still more 

a DkxL 1. xvfli. p. 625, 626. Plat, in Phoc p. 755. 



prevalent with him, the interest of the state, and the 
preservation of the Macedonian monarchy, required 
him to nominate a man of authority, and one respected 
for his age, experience, and past services. He had a 
son who was not void of merit ; how rare and difficult 
therefore, but at the same time how amiable and 
glorious, was it to select, on such an occasion, no man 
but the most deserving, and best qualified to serve the 
public effectually ; to stifle the voice of nature, turn 
a deaf ear to all her remonstrances, and not sutler the 
judgment to be seduced by the impressions of paternal 
affection ; in a word, to continue so much master of 
one's discernment, as to render justice to the merit of 
a stranger, and openly prefer it to that of a son, snad 
sacrifice all the interest of one's own family to the pub- 
lic welfare 1 History has transmitted to us an expres- 
sion of the emperor Galba, which will do honor to bis 
memory throughout all ages. " Augustus,"* said he, 
" chose a successor out of his own family ; and I osse 
from the whole empire.'* 

Cassander was extremely enraged at the gross af- 
front, which, as he pretended, bed been off e red him 
by this choice, and thought in that respect like the ge- 
nerality of men, who are apt to look upon offices as 
hereditary, who consider the state of no consequence 
in comparison with themselves j never examining what 
are the duties required by the posts they aspire to, or 
whether they have competent abilities to discharge 
them, but considering only whether those posts wosstd 
be conducive to their fortune. Cassander, not being 
sble to digest his father's preferring a stranger before 
him, endeavored to form a party against the new re- 
gent He secured to himself all the strong places be 
could to his government, as well in Greece as in Ma- 
cedonia, and proposed nothing less than to divest Po- 
lysperchon of the whole. 

For this purpose he endeavored to engage Ptolemy 
and Antigonus on his side;* and they readily es- 
poused it with the same views, from the same mo- 
tives. It wss equally their interest to destroy this new 
regent, as well as the regency itself, which always 
kept them in apprehensions, and reminded them of 
their state of dependency. They likewise imagined, 
that it secretly reproached them Cor aspiring at sove- 
reignty, while it cherished the rights of the two pu- 
pils ; and left the governors in a situation of naear- 
tsinty, in consequence of which they were perpetually 
in fear of being divested of their power. Both the one 
snd the other believed it would be easy for tbem to 
succeed in their designs, if the Macedonians were osmee 
engaged at home in a civil war. 

The death of Antipater had rendered Anttgonus 
the most powerful of all the captains of Alexander. 
His authority was absolute in all the provinces of 
Asia Minor, with the title of generalissimo, and an 
army of 70,000 men and thirty elephants, which no 
power in the empire was at that time capable of re- 
sisting. It cannot, therefore, be thought surprising, 
that this superiority should inspire him with the de- 
sign of engrossing the whole monarchy ; and, in order 
to succeed in that attempt, he began with making a 
reformation in all the governments of the provinces 
within his jurisdiction, displacing all those persons 
whom he suspected, and substituting his creatures in 
their room. In the conduct of this scheme, he re- 
moved Aridanis from the government of lesser Phry- 
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gia and the Hellespont, and Clitus from that of Lydia. 

Polyspercboof neglected nothing, on his part, that 
was necessary to strengthen the interest ; and thought 
it advisable to recall Olympias, who bad retired into 
Epirus under the regency of Antipater, with the offer 
of sharing his authority with her. This princess de- 
spatched a courier to Eumenes, to consult him on the 
proposal she had received; and he advised ber to 
wait some time, in order to see what turn affairs 
would take : adding, that if she determined to return 
to Macedonia, be would recommend it to ber in par- 
ticular, to forget all the injuries she thought she bad 
received : that it would also be her interest to govern 
with moderation, and to make others sensible of her 
authority by benefactions, and not by severity. As 
to all other particulars, he promised an inviolable at* 
tachment to herself and the royal family. Olympias 
did not conform to these judicious counsels in any re- 
spect, but set out as soon as possible for Macedonia ; 
where, upon her arrival, she consulted nothing but her 
passions, and her insatiable desire of dominion and 
revenge. 

Poiysperchoo, who had many enemies upon his 
hands, endeavored to secure Greece, of which he fore- 
saw Cassander would attempt to make himself roas- 
ter. He also took measures with relation to other 
parts of the empire, as will appear by the sequel. 

In order to engage the Greeks to bis interest/ he 
issued a decree, by which he recalled the exiles, and 
reinstated all the cities in their ancient privileges. He 
acquainted the Athenians in particular, by letters, that 
the king had re-established their democracy and an- 
cient form of government, by which the Athenians 
were admitted without distinction into publie offices. 
This was a strain of policy calculated to ensnare Pho- 
cion; for Polysperchon, intending to make himself 
matter of Athena, aa was evident in a short time, des- 
paired of succeeding in that design, unless he could 
6nd some expedient to procure the banishment of 
Phocion, who had favored and introduced oligarchy 
under Antipater ; and he had, therefore, no doubt 
that be would be immediately banished, aa soon as 
those who bad been excluded from the government, 
should be reinstated in their ancient rights. 

SECT. V. The Athenian! condemn Phocion to die. Caasander 
makes himself master of Athens, where he establishes De- 
metrius Phalariua In the government of that republic. His 
prudent administration. Eumenes quits Nora. Various ex- 
peditions of Anligonua,Se)eucua, Ptoiemy, and other generals 
against him. Olympias causes Aridwus lo be slain, and is 
murdered in her turn by the orders of Canaander. The war 
between him and Polysperchon. The re-establishment of 
Thebes. Eumenes is betrayed by his own troops, delivered 
op to Antigonua, and put to death. 

Cassander,* before the death of Antipater was known 
at Athens, had sent Nioanor thither, to succeed Menyl- 
los in the government of the fortress of Munychia, 
won after which be had made himself master of the 
Piraeus, Phocion, who placed too much confidence 
in the probity and fidelity of Nicanor, bad contracted 
a strict intimacy, and conversed frequently with 
him, which caused the people to suspect him more 
than ever. 

In this conjuncture, Alexander, the son of Poly- 
sperchon, arrived with a great body of troops, under 
pretext of succoring the city against Nicanor, but in 
reality to setae it himself* if possible, by taking ad- 
vantage of the divisions which then reigned within it. 

9 Ibid. 1. xt ill. p. 626 et $34. Cor. Nep. In Somen, c. vi, 
r Dud. L xviii. p. 6SI, fiSS. $ Ibid. 1. xvill. p. 63S— «4S. 



A tumultuous assembly was convened, in which Pho- 
cion was divested of his employment ; while Deme- 
trius Phalereus, with several other citisens, who were 
apprehensive of the same fate, immediately retired 
from the city. Phocion, who bad the grief to see 
himself accused of treason, took sanctuary with Poly- 
sperchon, who sent him back to be tried by the people. 
An assembly was immediately convoked, from which 
neither slaves, foreigners, nor any infamous persons 
whatever, were excluded, although this proceeding was 
contrary to all the established rules. Phocion and 
the other prisoners were presented to the people. 
Phocion frequently attempted to plead his own cause, 
and vindicate his conduct, but was always interrupted. 
It was customary at Athena, for the person accused 
to declare, before sentence passed against him, what 
punishment he ought to suffer. Phocion answered 
aloud, that he condemned himself to die, but desired 
the assembly to spare the rest Upon this, the suf- 
frages were demanded, and they were unanimously 
sentenced to suffer death, previous to which they 
were conveyed to the dungeon. Demetrius Phalereus, 
and some others, though absent, were included in the 
same condemnation. The companions of Phocion 
were so affected by the sorrow of their relations and 
friends, who came to embrace them in the streets, with 
the melancholy tender of the last farewell, that they 
proceeded on their way, lamenting their unhappy fate 
in a flood of tears ; but Phocion still retained the same 
air and countenance as he had formerly shown when 
he quitted the assembly to take upon him the com- 
mand of armies, and when the Athenians attended him 
in crowds to his own house with the voice of praises 
and acclamations. 

One of the populace, more insolent than the rest, 
advanced up to biro, and spat in his race. Phocion 
only turned to the magistrates, and said, " will nobody 
hinder this man from aoting so unworthily ? H When 
he arrived at the prison, one of his friends having 
asked him if he had any message to send to his son ? 
44 Yes, certainly," replied he, " it is to desire that he 
would never remember the injustice of the Athenians." 
When he had uttered these words, he took the hemlock, 
and died. 

On that day there was a publio procession ; and as 
it passed before the prison, some of the persons who 
composed it took their crowns from their heads ; others 
turned their eyes to the gates of the prison, and burst 
into tears ; and all who had any remains of humanity 
and religion, and whose souls were not entirely de- 
praved and blinded by rage or envy, acknowledged it 
to be an instance of unnatural barbarity, as well as a 
great impiety, with regard to the city, not to have 
abstained, on such a solemn day, from the infliction 
of death on a citizen so universally esteemed, and 
whose admirable virtues had procured him the appel- 
lation of the Good.* 

To punish the greatest virtues as the most flagi- 
tious crimea,* and to repay the best of services with 
the most inhuman treatment, is an offence worthy of 
condemnation in all places, but especially in Athens, 
where ingratitude was punishable by the law. The 

• Ob integritatem vlue Bonus est appellator— Cor. Nep. 
b Quid obeat quia public* dementia ait exist imanda, summo 
consensu maxima* virtutea quasi gravissima delicts puaire, 
beneficiaque injuriis repeuderef Quod cum ubique, turn praecl- 
pue Athenls intolerable viderl debet, in qui urbe ad versus in- 
grates actio conatttuta est— Quantara ergo reprehenalonem n«e- 
rentur, qui cum sequist ima Jura aed iniqniasima habebant In- 
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regulations of her sage legislator still subsisted at that 
time, but they were wrested to the condemnation of 
her citizens, and only became an evidence, bow much 
that people were degenerated in their manners. 

The enemies of Phocion, not satisfied with the pun- 
ishment they had caused him to suffer, and fancying 
that something more was still wanting to complete 
their triumph, obtained an order from the people, that 
his body should be carried out of the territory of 
Attica, and that none of the Athenians should furnish 
fire to honor his funeral pile: these last offices were, 
therefore, rendered to him in the territories of Me- 
gara. A ladj of the country, who accidentally as- 
sisted at his funeral with her servants, caused a ceno- 
taph, or vacant tomb, to be erected to his memory on 
the same spot ; over which she made the customary 
libations ; and collecting into her robe the bones of 
that great man, which she had carefully gathered up, 
she conveyed them into ber house by night, and 
buried them under her hearth, with these expressions : 
" Dear and sacred hearth, I here confide to thee, and 
deposit in thy bosom, these precious remains of a 
worthy man. Preserve them with fidelity, in order 
to restore them hereafter to the monument of his an- 
cestors, when the Athenians shall become wiser than 
they are at present*' 

Though it may possibly be thought, that a variety 
of irregular, tumultuous, and cruel sentences, de- 
nounced in Athens against virtuous citizens at differ- 
ent times, might have prepared us for this last ; it 
will, however, be always thought surprising, that a 
whole people, of whom one naturally conceives a 
noble idea, after such a series of great actions, should 
be capable of such a strange perversity. But it ought 
to be remembered, that the dregs of a vile populace, 
entirely void of honor, probity, and morals, predomi- 
nated at that time at Athens. And there is sufficient 
foundation for the sentiments of Plato and Plutarch, 
who declare, that the people, when they are either 
destitute of guides, or no longer listen to their admo- 
nitions ; and when they have thrown off the reins by 
which tbey once were checked, and are entirely aban- 
doned to their impetuosity and caprice ; ought to be 
considered as a blind, furious, intractable, and blood- 
thirsty monster, ready to launch in a moment into the 
most fatal and opposite extremes, and infinitely more 
formidable than the most inhuman tyrants. What 
can be expected from such a tribunal ? When peo- 
ple resolve to be guided by mere passion ; to have no 
regard to decorum, and to run headlong into an open 
violation of all laws ; the best, the justest, and most 
innocent of mankind, will sink under an implacable 
and prevailing cabal. This Socrates experienced al- 
most a hundred years before Phocion perished by the 
same fate. 

This last was one of the greatest men that Greece 
ever produced, in whose person every kind of merit 
was united. He had been educated in the school of 
Plato and Xenocrates, and formed bis manners upon 
the most perfect plan of Pagan virtue, to which his 
conduct was always conformable. 

It would be difficult for any person to carry disin- 
terestedness higher than this extraordinary man ; 
which appeared from the extreme poverty in which he 
died, after the many great offices he had filled. How 
many opportunities of acquiring riches has a general 
always at the head of armies, who acts against rich 
and opulent enemies; sometimes in countries abound- 

' with all things, and which seem to invite the 



plunderer 1 But Phocion would have thought it infa- 
mous, had he returned from his campaigns laden with 
any acquisition, but the glory of his exalted actions, 
and the grateful benedictions of the people he had 
spared. 

This excellent person, amidst all the severity wbieb 
rendered him in some measure intractable when the 
interests of the republic were concerned, had so much 
natural softness and humanity, that his enemies them- 
selves always found him disposed to assist them. It 
might even have been said, that he was a composition 
of two natures, whose qualities were entirely opposite 
to each other in appearance. When be acted as a 
public man, he armed himself with fortitude, and 
steadiness, and seal ; he could sometimes assume even 
the air of a rigid indignation, and was inflexible in 
supporting discipline in its utmost strictness. It, on 
the other hand, he appeared in a private capacity, his 
conduct was a perpetual display of mildness and affa- 
bility, condescension, and patience, and was graced 
with all the virtues that can render the commerce of 
life agreeable. It was no inconsiderable merit, and 
especially in a military man, to be capable of uniting 
two such different characters in such a manner, that 
as the severity which was necessary for the preserva- 
tion of good order was never seen to degenerate into 
the rigor that creates aversion, so the gentleness and 
complacency of his disposition never sunk into that 
softness and indifference which occasions contempt. 

He has been greatly applauded for reforming the 
modern custom of his country, which made war and 
politics two different professions ; and also lor re- 
storing the manner of governing which Pericles and 
Aristides adopted, by uniting eaeh of those talents in 
himself 

As he was persuaded that eloquence was essential 
to a statesman, especially in a republican government, 
he applied himself to the attainment of it with great 
assiduity and success. His was concise, solid, full of 
force and sense, always keeping close to the point in 
question. He thought it beneath a statesman to use 
a poignant and satiric style, and his only answer to 
those who employed such against him, was silence 
and patience. An orator having once interrupted 
him with many injurious expressions,* he suffered 
him to continue in that strain as long as be pleased, 
and then resumed his own discourse with as much 
coolness as if he had heard nothing. 

It was highly glorious for Phocion, that he was 
forty-five times elected general by a people to whose 
caprice he was so little inclinable to accommodate his 
conduct; and it is remarkable that these elections 
always happened when he was absent, without any 
previous solicitations on his part. His wife wassuf- , 
ficiently sensible how much this redounded to his 
glory ; and one day when an Ionian lady of considers- j 
ble rank, who lodged in her house, showed her, with ' 
an air of ostentation and pleasure, ber ornaments of 
gold, with a variety of jewels and bracelets, she an- 
swered her with a modest tone, " For my part, I have 
no ornament but Phocion, who for these twenty years 
has always been elected general of the Athenians." 

His regular and frugal life contributed not a little 
to the vigorous and healthy old age he enjoyed. When 
he was in his eightieth year, he commanded the forces, 
and sustained all the fatigues of war, with the vivacity 
of a young officer. 

One of the great principles in the politics of Pho- 
o Plat, de ger. rep. p. 810. 
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cion tu, that pemoe ought always to be the aim of 
every wise government, and with this view he was a 
constant oppoaer of all wars that were either impru- 
dent or unn ece s sa ry. He was even apprehensive of 
those that were most just and expedient ; because be 
was sensible, that every war weakened and impove- 
rished a state, even amidst a series of the greatest vic- 
tories, and that whatever the advantage might be at 
the commencement of it, there was never any cer- 
tainty of terminating it, without experiencing the most 
tragical vicissitudes of fortune. 

The interest of the public never gave way with 
him to any domestic views ; he constantly refused to 
solicit, or act in favor of bis son-in-law, Charicles, who 
was summoned before the republic, to account for the 
sums he bad received from Harpalus ; and he then ad- 
dressed himself to him with this admirable expression 
— ** I have made you my son-in-law, but only for what 
is honest and honorable." It must indeed be acknow- 
ledged, that men of this character seem very unaccom- 
modating and insupportable in the common transactions 
of life: they are always starting difficulties, 4 when 
toy affair is proposed to them ; and never perform any 
good offices with entire ease and grace. They must 
always deliberate, whether what is requested of them 
be just or not Their friends and relations have as 
tittle influence over them as utter strangers ; and they 
always oppose, either their conscience, or some parti- 
cular duties, to ancient friendship, affinity, or the inte- 
rest of their families. To this height of delicacy did 
Phoeion carry the Pagan probity. 

One may justly apply to him what Tacitus said of 
a celebrated Roman, I mean Helvidius Priscus.* Pho- 
eion, who had as solid a genius as that person, applied 
himself at first to philosophy, not to cover his indo- 
lence with the pompous title of a sage, but to qualify 
himself for entering upon the conduct of affairs with 
more vigor and resolution against all unexpected acci- 
dents. He concurred in opinions with those who ac- 
knowledge no other good or evil than virtue and vice, 
and who rank all externals, as fortune, power, nobility, 
in the class of indifferent things. He was a firm friend, 
a tender husband, a good senator, a worthy citisen, and 
discharged all the offices of civil life with equal integ- 
rity. He preserved a steadiness of mind in prosperity 
that resembled stiffness and severity, and despised 
death as mueh as riches. 

These are part of the great qualities of Phoeion, 
vho merited a happier end, and they were placed in 
their most amiable light by his death. The constancy 
of mind, the mildness of disposition, and the forgetful- 
ocss of wrongs, conspicuous in bis conduct on that oc- 
casion, are above all his other praises, and infinitely 
enhance their lustre, especially as we shall see nothing 
comparable to him from thenceforth in the Grecian 
history. 

His infatuated and ungrateful country was not sen- 
sible of their unworthy proceeding till some time after 
bis death. The Athenians then erected a statue of 

a* Haw prima lex in amldtlft sandatur, ut neqoe rogemus res 
tarpe», nee fadamus rogati. Turpls enim excusatioest, et mi- 
aim* aedpieoda, com In catteris peccatis, turn al quia contra 
wnpablleam se amid cans! fecisae nueatur.— Cit, dt Jmicit. 
a.tt. 

« lorentam iUastre altlorlbus studlis Jnvenisadmodum dedlt, 
bob ut nomine magnifieo segno otium velaret, sed qud flrmior 
■o^erwls fortuita retnpublicam ospeaaeret Doctores sapientke 
•wntua est, qui sola bona quae honesta, mala tantilm quae tur* 
pi*, jMNeuiiam, nobilitatem, cssteraque extra animnm, neque 
<*als neqoe malls annumerant — Civia, senator, maritua, ami- 
m, cunetia vitae offlclia aequabiiia : opum contemptor, recti 
Pcnfctx. conaUoa adversus menu.— Tacit. HUt. I It. c 5. 



brass to his memory, and honorably interred his bones 
at the public expense. His accusers also suffered a 
punishment suitable to their desert ; but did not his 
judges themselves deserve to be treated with greater 
severity ? They punished their own crime in others, 
and thought themselves acquitted by erecting a brazen 
statue. They were ready to relapse into the same in- 
justice against others who were equally innocent, 
whom they condemned during their lives, and had 
never the equity to acquit till after their death. 

Cassander was careful to take advantage of the dis- 
order that reigned in Athena/ and entered the Piraeus 
with a fleet of thirty-five vessels which he had re- 
ceived from Antigonus. The Athenians, when they 
beheld themselves destitute of all succors, unanimously 
resolved to send deputies to Cassander, in order to 
know the conditions on which they might obtain a 
peace ; and it was mutually agreed that the Athenians 
should continue masters of the city, with its territo- 
ries, and likewise of the revenues and ships. But it 
was stipulated that the citadel should remain in the 
power of Cassander, till he ended the war with the 
kings. And as to what related to the affairs of the 
republic, it was agreed, that those whose income 
amounted to ten mime, or a thousand drachmas, should 
have a share in the government, which was a less sum 
by half than that which was the qualification for pub- 
lic employments, when Antipater made himself master 
of Athens. In a word, the inhabitants permitted Cas- 
sander to choose what citisen he pleased to govern the 
republic ; and Demetrius Phalereus was elected to 
that dignity about the close of the third year of the 
1 15th Olympiad. The ten years' government there- 
fore, which Diodorus and Diogenes have assigned 
Demetrius, is to be computed from the beginning of 
the following year. 

He governed the republic in peace; constantly 
treated bis fellow-citisens with mildness and huma- 
nity : and historians acknowledge that the government 
was never better regulated than under Cassander. This 
prince seemed inclinable to tyranny ; but the Atheni- 
ans were not sensible of its effects. And though De- 
metrius, whom he constituted chief of the republic, 
was invested with a kind of sovereign power : yet in- 
stead of abolishing the democracy, he may rather be 
said to have established it. He acted in such a man- 
ner, that the people scarce perceived that he waa mas- 
ter. As he united in his person the politician and the 
man of letters ; his soft and persuasive eloquence de- 
monstrated the truth of .an expression he frequently 
used, that discourse had as much power in a govern- 
ment as arms in war. His abilities in political affairs 
were equally conspicuous ; f for he drew forth specu- 
lative philosophy from the shade and inactivity of the 
schools, exhibited her in full light, and knew how to 
familiarise her precepts with the most tumultuous af- 
fairs. It would have been difficult, therefore, to have 
found a person capable of excelling like him, at the 
same time, in the art of government, and the study 
of the sciences. 

He acquired, during these ten years of his govern- 
ment, that reputation which has caused him to be con- 
sidered as one of the greatest men Athens has pro- 
duced. He augmented the revenues of the republic, 

/Diod.l. xviil.p.64I. 

g Mlrablliter doctiinam ex umbiaculla eruditonun otioque, 

non modd in solem atque pulverem, aed in ipsura discrimen 

aclemque perduxlt.— Qui utrsque re e&oellerec, ut et doctrfn« 
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and adorned the city with noble structures ; he was 
likewise industrious to diminish luxury, and all ex- 
penses calculated only for ostentation. For which 
reason he disapproved of those that were laid out on 
theatres,* porticoes, and new temples, and openly cen- 
sured Pericles, for baring bestowed such a prodigious 
sum of momey on the magnificent porticoes of the 
temple of Pallus, called PropyUta. 1 But in all pub- 
lic feasts which had been consecrated by antiquity, 
or when the people were inclined to be expensive in 
the celebration of any sacred solemnities, he permitted 
them to use their riches as they pleased. 

The expense was excessive at the death of great 
persons* and their sepulchres were as sumptuous and 
magnificent as those of the Romans in the age of Ci- 
cero. Demetrius made a law to abolish this abuse, 
which had passed into a custom, and inflicted penalties 
on those who disobeyed it He also ordered the cere- 
monials of funerals to be performed by night, and none 
were permitted to place any other ornament on tombs, 
than a column three cubits high, or a plain tablet, 
nunsam; and appointed a particular magistrate to 
enforce the observation of this law. 

He likewise made laws for the regulation of man- 
ners,' and commanded young persons to testify re- 
spect to their parents at home ; and in the city to 
those whom they met in their way, and to themselves 
when they were alone. 

The poor citixens were likewise the objects of his 
attention." There were at that time in Athens some 
of the descendants of Aristides, that Athenian gene- 
ral, who, after he had possessed the greatest offices 
in the state, and governed the affairs of the treasury 
for a very considerable time, died so poor, that the 
public was obliged to defray the charges of his fune- 
ral. Demetrius took care of those descendants who 
were poor, and assigned them a daily sum for their 
subsistence. 

Such, says A£Iian,* was the government of Deme- 
trius Phalereus, till the spirit of envy, so natural to 
the Athenians, obliged him to quit the city, in the 
manner we shall soon relate. 

The advantageous testimonials rendered him by 
ancient authors of the greatest repute, not only with 
respect to his extraordinary talent and ability in 
the art of government, but likewise to his virtue, 
and the wisdom of his conduct, furnish a full refuta- 
tion of all that has been advanced by Athenssus, on 
the authority of the historian Duris, with relation to the 
irregularity of his deportment ; and strengthens the 
conjecture of Mr. Bonamy, who supposes, that Duris, 
or Athenaws, has imputed that to Demetrius Phale- 
reus, which related only to Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
the son of Antigonus, to whom M\'mx\ ascribes the 
very particulars which Athenaus had cited from Du- 
ris. The reader may have recourse to the dissertation 
of Mr. Bonamy,* which has been very useful to me 
in the course of this work. 

During the 115th Olympiad,* Demetrius Phale- 
reus caused the inhabitants of Attica to be numbered, 
and they amounted to 21,000 citixens, 10,000 stran- 
gers, and 40,000 domestics. 

h Theatra, porticos, nova templa, verecundtds reprehendo 

propter Pompeium; sed doctissimi tmprobant— ut Phalereus 

Demetrius qui Periciem, principem Grseciae, vituperabat qudd 

tantam pflcuniam in praclara ilia Propylea conjecertr.— Vie. 1. 
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We now return to Polysperchon.* When he had 
received intelligence that Cassander had made himself 
master of Athens, he immediately hastened to 
him in that city ; but as the siege took up 
length of time, he left part of bis troops before the 
place, and advanced with the rest into Peloponnesus, 
to force the city of Megalopolis to surrender. The 
inhabitants made a long and vigorous defence, which 
compelled Polysperchon to employ his attention and 
forces on those quarters to which he waa called by 
more pressing necessities. He despatched Clitna to 
the Hellespont, with orders to prevent the enemy'* 
troops from passing out of Asia into Europe. Nica- 
nor set sail, at the same time, from the port of Athens, 
in order to attack him, but was himself defeated near 
Bysantium. Antigonus having advanced in a very 
seasonable juncture, made himself amends for this loss, 
beat Clitus, and took all his fleet, except the vessel 
which Clitus was aboard, which escaped with great 
difficulty. 

Antigonus was most embarrassed in his endeavors 
to reduce Eumenes,* whose valor, wisdom, and great 
ability in the art of war, were more formidable to him 
than all the rest, though he had besieged and blocked 
him up for twelve months in the castle of Nora. He 
therefore made a second attempt to engage him in bis 
interest, for be had taken measures to that effect be- 
fore be formed that siege. He accordingly consigned 
this commission to Jerom of Cardia, his countryman, 
and a famous historian of that time,* who was au- 
thorised by him to make overtures of accommodation 
to his adversary. Eumenes conducted this negotia- 
tion with so much dexterity and address, that be 
extricated himself from the siege at the very juncture 
wherein he was reduced to the last extremities, and 
without entering into any particular engagements 
with Antigonus. For the latter having inserted in 
the oath which Eumenes was to swear, in consequence 
of this accommodation, that he would consider all 
those as his friends and enemies, who should prove such 
to Antigonus ; Eumenes changed that article, and 
swore that he would regard all those as his friends and 
enemies, who should he such to Olympias and the ' 
kings, as well as to Antigonus. He consented that 
the Macedonians, who assisted at the siege, should de- \ 
termine which of those two forms was best ; and as 
they were guided by their affection for the royal fa- ! 
mily, they declared, without the least hesitation, for , 
the form drawn up by Eumenes ; upon which he swore \ 
to it, and the siege was immediately raised. 

When Antigonus was informed of the manner in 
which this affair was concluded, he was so dis- 
satisfied with it, that he refused to ratify the treaty, 
and gave orders for the siege to be instantly renewed. 
These orders, however, came too late, for as soon as 
Eumenes saw the enemy's forces were withdrawn 
from before the place, he quitted it without delay, 
with the remains of his troops, which amounted to 500 
men, and retired to Cappadocia, where he immediately 
assembled 2000 of his veteran soldiers, and made all 
necessary preparations for sustaining the war, which 
he foresaw would soon be revived against him. 

The revolt of Antigonus from the kings having 
occasioned a great alarm, Polysperchon the regent de- 
spatched to Eumenes, in the name of the kings, a 
commission, by which be was constituted captain-ge- 

« Diod 1. xvill. p. 642—646. w Pint, tn Eumen. p. 590. 

* He compiled the history of those who divided ihe domini- 
ons of Alexander among themselves, and it likewise compre- 
hended the history of their successors. 
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neral of Asia Minor ; orders were likewise sent to 
leu tames and Antigenes, colonies of the Argyras- 
pides, to join and serve under him against Antigonus. 
The necessary orders were also transmitted to those 
who had the care of the king's treasures, to pay him 
500 talents, for the re-establishment of his own af- 
fairs, and likewise to furnish him with all the sums 
that would be necessary to defray the expenses of the 
war. All these were accompanied with letters from 
Olympiad to the same purport. 

Eumenes was very sensible that the accumulation 
«m °* a ^ tneae nonor8 on * ne bead of a 
Ant. J. c!?ia. fowgow** *rould infallibly excite a vio- 
' lent envy against him, and render him 
odious to the Macedonians : but as he was incapable 
of acting to any effect without them, and since the 
good of the service made it necessary for him to em- 
ploy all his efforts to gain them, he began with re- 
fushig the sums which were granted him for his own 
use, declaring that he had no occasion for them, be- 
cause he was not intent upon any particular advan- 
tage of his own, nor on any enterprise of that tendency. 
He was studious to treat every person about him, the 
officers, and even the soldiers, with an obliging civi- 
lity* in order to extinguish, as much as possible, or at 
least to weaken, by an engaging conduct, the jealousy 
to which his condition, as a foreigner, afforded a plau- 
sible pretext, though he endeavored not to draw it 
upon himself by any conduct of his own. 

But an impediment, still more invincible in ap- 
pearance, threw him under a restraint, and created 
him very cruel anxiety. Antigenes and Teutames. 
who commanded the Argyraspides, thought it dis- 
honorable to tbeir nation to submit to a foreigner, and 
refused to attend him in council On the other hand, 
be could not, without derogating from the prerogatives 
of his post, comply with them in that point, and con- 
sent to his own degradation. An ingenious fiction 
disengaged him from this perplexity ; and he had re- 
course to the aids of religion, or rather superstition, 
which has always a powerful influence over the minds 
of men, and seldom fails to take effect. He assured 
them, " That Alexander, arrayed in his royal robe, had 
appeared to him in his slumber, and shown him a mag- 
nificent tent, in which a throne was erected, and that 
the monarch declared to him, that while they held their 
councils in that tent, to deliberate on their affairs, he 
himself would be always present, seated on that throne ; 
from whence be would issue his orders to his captains, 
and that he would conduct them in the execution of 
*U their designs and enterprises, provided they would 
always address themselves to him." This discourse 
was sufficient, and the minds of all who heard it were 
wrought upon by the profound respect they enter- 
tained for the memory of that prince ; in consequence 
of which they immediately ordered a splendid tent to 
be erected, and a throne placed in it, which was to be 
called " the throne of Alexander ;" and on it were to 
be laid bis diadem and crown, with his sceptre and 
arms ; that all the chieft should resort thither every 
morning to offer sacrifices; that tbeir consultations 
should be held near the throne, and that all orders 
should be received in the name of the king, as if be 
were still living, and taking care of his kingdom. 
Eumenes calmed the dispute by this expedient, which 
met with unanimous approbation. No one raised 
himself above the others ; but each competitor con- 

a Died. 1. xvfti. p. 635, 6S6, et 663. Plat, in Bum. p. 591— 
" Cor. Nep. e. viL 



tinued in the enjoyment of his privileges, till new 
events decided them in a more positive manner. 

As Eumenes was sufficiently supplied with money," 
he soon raised a very considerable body of troops, snd 
had an army of 20,000 men in the spring. These 
forces, with Eumenes at their head, were sufficient to 
spread terror among his enemies. Ptolemy sailed to 
the coasts of Cilicia, and employed all sorts of expe- 
dients to corrupt the Argyraspides. Antigonus, on 
his part, made the same attempts by the emissaries he 
had in his camp ; but neither the one nor the other 
could then succeed ; so much had Eumenes gained 
upon the minds of his soldiers, and so great was the 
confidence they reposed in him. 

He advanced, with these troops, thus favorably dis- 
posed, into Syria and Phoenicia, to recover those pro- 
vinces which Ptolemy had seised with the greatest 
injustice. The maritime force of Phoenicia, in con- 
junction with the fleet which the regent had already 
procured, would have rendered them absolute mas- 
ters by sea, and they might likewise have been capable 
of transmitting all necessary succors to each other. 
Could Eumenes have succeeded in this design, it 
would have been a decisive blow ; but the fleet of 
Polysperchon having been entirely destroyed by the 
misconduct of Clitus, who commanded it, that mis- 
fortune rendered his project ineffectual. Antigonus, 
who bad defeated him, marched by land, immediately 
after that victory, against Eumenes, with an army 
much more numerous than his own. Eumenes made 
a prudent retreat through Ccelesyria, passed the Eu- 
phrates, and took up his winter-quarters at Carrb», 
in Mesopotamia. 

During his continuance in those parts,* he sent to 
Pithon, governornor of Media, and to Seleucus, go- 
vernor of Babylon, to press them to join him with their 
forces against Antigonus, and caused the orders of the 
kings to be shown them, by which they were enjoined 
to comply with his demand. They answered, that 
they were ready to assist those monarchs ; but that, 
as to himself, they would have no transactions with a 
man who had been declared a public enemy by the 
Macedonians. This was only a pretext, and they were 
actuated by a a much more prevalent motive. If they 
had acknowledged the authority of Eumenes, and had 
obeyed him by advancing to him, and subjecting their 
troops to his command, they must also have acknow- 
ledged the sovereign power of the regent, as well as 
of those who were masters of the royal pupils, and 
made use of their name, to render their own power 
more extensive. Pithon and Seleucus must, there- 
fore, by inevitable consequence, have owned that they 
held their governments only from those kings, and 
might be divested of tbera at their pleasure by the 
first order which might be issued to that effect ; and 
this would have destroyed all their ambitious preten- 
ces with a single stroke. 

Most of the officers of Alexander, who bad shared 
the governments of the empire among themselves after 
his death, were solicitous to secure themselves the su- 
preme power in their several provinces ; for which 
reason they had chosen a person of a mean capacity, 
and an infant, on whom they conferred the title of 
sovereign, in order to have sufficieut time to establish 
their usurpations under so weak a government. But all 
these measures would have been disconcerted, if tbey 
bad allowed Eumenes an ascendant over them, with such 
an air of superiority as subjected them to his orders. He 

a Diod. 1. xvili. p. 616—658. b Dlod. 1. xlx. p. 660, 661. 
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issued them, indeed, in the name of the kings ; but 
this w«s a circumstance they were desirous of evading, 
and this it was that created him so many enemies and 
obstructions. They were also apprehensive of the 
merit and superior genius of Eumenes, who was ca- 
pable of the greatest and most difficult enterprises. It 
is certain, that of all the captains of Alexander, he had 
the greatest share of wisdom and bravery, and was 
the most steady in his resolutions, and the most faith- 
ful in his engagements ; for he never violated those 
which be had made with any of those commanders, 
though they did not observe the same fidelity with 
respect to him. 

Eumenes marched in the direction of Babylon the 
following spring, and was in danger of losing his army 
by a stratagem of Seleucus. The troops were en- 
camped in the plain near the Euphrates ; and Seleu- 
cus, by cutting the banks of the river, laid all the 
neighboring country under water. Eumenes, how- 
ever, was so expeditious as to gain an eminence with 
his troops, and found means, the next day, to drain off 
the inundation so effectually, that he pursued his 
march almost without sustaining any loss. 

Seleucus was then reduced to the necessity of mak- 
ing a truce with him/ and of granting him a peacea- 
ble passage through the territories of his province, in 
order to arrive at Susa, where he disposed his troops 
into quarters of refreshment, while he solicited all the 
governors of the provinces of Upper Asia for succors. 
He had before notified to them the order of the kings ; 
and those whom he charged with that commission, found 
them all assembled, at the close of a war they had un- 
dertaken in concert against Pithon the governor of 
Media. This Pithon having pursued the very same 
measures in the Upper Asia, which Antigonus had 
formed in the Lower, bad caused Philotas to be put 
to death, and made himself master of his government 
He would likewise have attempted to treat the rest 
in the same manner, if they had not opposed him by 
this confederacy, which the common interest had formed 
against him. Peucestes, governor of the province 
of Persia, had the command in chief conferred upon 
bim, and defeated Pithon, drove him out of Media, 
and obliged him to go to Babylon to implore the pro- 
tection of Seleucus. All the confederates were still 
in the camp after this victory, when the deputies from 
Eumenes arrived, and they immediately marched from 
Susa to join bim ; not that they were really devoted 
to the royal party, but because they were more appre- 
hensive than ever of being subjected to the victorious 
Antigonus, who was then at the head of a powerful 
army, and either divested of their employment all such 
governors as he suspected, or reduced them to the state 
of mere officers, liable to be removed and punished at 
his pleasure. 

They joined Eumenes, therefore, with all their forces, 
which composed an army of above 25,000 men. With 
this reinforcement he saw himself not only in a condi- 
tion to oppose Antigonus, who was then advancing to 
him, but even much superior in the number of his 
troops. The season was too far advanced when Antigo- 
nus arrived at the banks of the Tigris, and was obliged 
to take winter-quarters in Mesopotamia ; 

LJ cfsto wncre » w ** n Seleucus and Pithon, who 
' were then of h is party, be concerted mea- 
sures for the operations of the next campaign. 

During these transactions," Macedonia was the scene 
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of a great revolution. Olympias, the mother of Alex- 
ander the Great, whom Polysperchon bad recalled, 
had made herself absolute mistress of affairs, and 
caused Aridseus, or Philip, who had enjoyed the title 
of king for six years and four months, to be pot to 
death. Eurydice his consort shared the same sate : 
for Olympias sent her a dagger, a cord, and a bowl of 
poison, and only allowed her the liberty of choosing 
her death. She accordingly gave the preference to 
the cord, and then strangled herself, after she had ut- 
tered a thousand imprecations against her enemy and 
murderess. Nicanor, the brother of Cassander, and 
a hundred of the principal friends of this latter, like- 
wise suffered death. 

These repeated barbarities did not long remain un- 
punished. Olympias had retired to Pydna with the 
young king Alexander, and his mother Roxana, with 
Thessalonica, the sister of Alexander the Great, and 
Deidamia, the daughter of ASacides, king of Epirus, 
and sister of Pyrrhus. Cassander did not loae any 
time, but besieged them by sea and land. JEacides 
prepared to assist the princesses, and was already upon 
bis march ; but the greatest part of his forces, who 
were averse to that expedition, revolted from the king, 
and condemned him to banishment when tbey returned 
to Epirus. They likewise massacred all his friends ; 
and Pyrrhus the son of iEacides, who was then hot 
an infant, would have suffered the same fate, if a set 
of faithful domestics had not happily withdrawn him 
from their rage. Epirus then declared in favor of 
Cassander, who sent Lyciscus thither to take upon 
him the government in his name. Olympias had then 
no resource but in Polysperchon alone, who was then 
in Perrhcebia, a small province on the con6nes of 
JEtolia, and was preparing to succor her ; but Cas- 
sander sent Callas, one of his generals, against htm, 
who corrupted the greatest part of bis troops, and 
obliged him to retire into Naxia, a city of Perrhcebia, 
where he besieged him. Olympias, who had suppor- 
ted all the miseries of famine with an invincible courage, 
having now lost all hopes of relief, was compelled to 
surrender at discretion. 

Cassander, in order to destroy ber in a manner that 
might give the least offence, prompted the relations 
of the principal officers, whom Olympias had caused 
to be slain during her regency, to accuse her in the 
assembly of the Macedonians, and to sue for vengeance 
for the cruelties she had committed. The request of 
all these persons was granted ; and when tbey had all 
been heard, she was condemned to die, though absent, 
and no one interposed his good offices in her defence. 
After sentence of death had thus passed, Cassander 
proposed to her, by some friends, to retire to Athens, 
promising to accommodate her with a galley to convey 
her thither, whenever site should be so disposed. His 
intention was to destroy her in her passage by sea, 
and to publish through all Macedonia that the gods, 
amidst their displeasure at her horrible cruelties, had 
abandoned her to the mercy of the waves ; for be was 
apprehensive of a retaliation from the Macedonians, 
and was, therefore, desirous of casting upon Providence 
all the odious circumstances of his own perfidy. 

Olympias, whether she had been advertised of Cas- 
sander's design, or whether she was actuated by senti- 
ments of grandeur, so natural to persons of rank, 
imagined ber presence alone would calm the storm, 
and answered with an imperious air, that she was not 
a woman who would have recourse to flight, and in- 
sisted on pleading ber own cause in the public assembly ; 
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adding, this was the least favor that could be granted 
a queen, or rather that it was an act of justice, which 
could not be refused to persons of the lowest rank. 
Cassander bad no inclination to consent to this demand, 
baring reason to be apprehensive that the remembrance 
of Philip and Alesander, for whom the Macedonians 
retained the utmost veneration, would create a sudden 
change in their resolutions ; he therefore sent 200 
soldiers, entirely devoted to his will, with orders to 
destroy her; but resolute as they were, they were in- 
capable of supporting the air of majesty which appeared 
in the eyes and aspect of that princess : and retired 
without executing their commission. It became ne- 
cessary, therefore, to employ in this murder the rela- 
tions of those whom she had caused to suffer death ; 
and they were transported at the opportunity of 
gratifying their own vengeance, and at the same time 
making their court to Cassander. Thus perished the 
famous Olympias, the daughter, the sister, the wife, 
and mother of kings, who really merited so tragical 
a period of her days, in consequence of all her crimes 
and cruelties ; but whom it is impossible to see perish 
in this manner, without detesting the wickedness of 
a prince who deprived her of life in so unworthy a 
manner. 

Cassander already beheld an assured passage to the 
Macedonian throne opened to his ambition ;* but he 
thought it incumbent on him to have recourse to other 
measures, in order to secure himself against the vicis- 
situdes of time, the inconstancy of the Macedonians, 
and the jealousy of his competitors. Thessalonica, 
the sister of Alexander the Great, being qualified by 
her illustrious birth, and authority in Macedonia, to 
conciliate him to the friendship of the grandees and 
: people of that kingdom, he hoped, by espousing her, 
to attach them in a peculiar manner to himself, in 
consequence of the esteem and respect be should 
testify for the royal family. 

There was still one obstacle more to be surmounted, 
i without which Cassander would have always been 
; deemed a usurper and a tyrant The young prince 
Alexander, the son of Alexander the Great, by Rox- 
tna, was still living, and had been acknowledged king, 
and the lawful heir to the throne. It became necessary, 
therefore, to remove this prince and his mother out of 
the way. Cassander,' emboldened by the success of 
his former crime, was determined to commit a second, 
from whence be expected to derive all the fruits of 
his hopes. Prudence, however, made it necessary for 
him to sound the disposition of the Macedonians, with 
respect to the death of Olympias ; for if they showed 
themselves insensible of the loss of that princess, he 
might be certain that the death of the young king and 
his mother would affect them as little. He, therefore, 
judged it expedient to proceed with caution, and ad- 
vance by moderate steps, to the execution of his scheme. 
He began with causing Alexander and Roxana to be 
conducted to the castle of Amphipolis, by a strong es- 
cort, commanded by Glaucias, an officer entirely de- 
tirely devoted to bis interest When they arrived at 
that fortress, they were divested of all regal honors, 
sad treated rather like private persons, whom im- 
portant motives of state made it necessary to secure. 
He intended, by his next step, to make it evident 
that he claimed the sovereign power in Macedonia. 
With this view, and in order to render the memory 
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of Olympias still more odious, he gave orders for per- 
forming with great magnificence the funeral obsequies 
of king Philip, or Aridseus, and queen Eurydice his 
wife, who had been murdered by the directions of 
Olympias. He commanded such mourning to be used 
as was customary in solemnities of that nature, and 
caused the bodies to be deposited in the tombs appro- 
priated to the sepulture of the Macedonian kings; 
affecting by these exteriors of dissembled sorrow to 
manifest his seal for the royal family, at tbe same time 
that he was meditating the destruction of the young 
king. 

Polysperchon, in consequence of the information he 
received of the death of Olympias, and the measures 
which Cassander was adopting in order to raise him- 
self to the throne of Macedonia, had sheltered himself 
in Naxia, a city of Perrhoebia, where he had sustained 
a siege, and from whence he retreated with a very in- 
considerable body of troops to pass into Thessaly, in 
order to join some forces of .A&acides ; after which he 
advanced into JStolea, where he was greatly respected. 
Cassander followed bim closely, and marched his 
army into Boeotia, where the ancient inhabitants of 
Thebes were seen wandering from place to place, 
without any fixed habitation or retreat. He was 
touched with the calamitous condition of that city, 
which was once so powerful, and had been rased to 
its very foundations by the command of Alexander. 
After a period of twenty years, he endeavored to re- 
instate it in its primitive splendor; the Athenians 
offered to build part of the walls at their own expense, 
and several towns and cities of Magna Graecia, Italy, 
Sicily, and Greece Proper, bestowed considerable 
sums on that occasion by voluntary contributions. 
By which means, Thebes, in a short space of time, 
recovered its ancient opulence, and became even richer 
than ever, by the care and magnificence of Cassander, 
who was justly considered as the father and restorer 
of that city. 

Cassander, after he had given proper orders for the 
re-establishment of Thebes, advanced into Pelopon- 
nesus, against Alexander, the son of Polysperchon, 
and marched directly to Argos, which surrendered 
without resistance ; upon which all the cities of the 
Measenians, except Ithome, followed that example. 
Alexander, terrified at the rapidity of his conquests, 
endeavored to check them by a battle ; but Cassan- 
der, who was much interior to him in troops, was unwil- 
ling to hazard a battle, and thought it more advisable 
to retire into Macedonia, after he had left good gar- 
risons in the places he had taken. 

As he knew the merit of Alexander,' he endeavored 
to disengage him from the party of Antigonus, and 
attach him to his own, by offering him the govern- 
ment of all Peloponnesus, with the command of 
the troops stationed in that country. An offer so 
advantageous was accepted by Alexander without any 
hesitation ; but he did not long enjoy it, being un- 
fortunately slain soon after by some citisens of Sicyon, 
where he then resided, who had combined to destroy 
him. This conspiracy, however, did not produce the 
effects expected from it ; for Cratesipolis, the wife of 
Alexander, whose heart was a composition of gran- 
deur and fortitude, instead of manifesting any conster- 
nation at the sight of this fatal accident, as she was 
beloved by the soldiers and honored by the officers, 
whom she had always obliged and served, assumed the 
command of the troops, repressed tbe insolence of the 
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Sieyonians, and defeated them in a battle ; after which 
she caused thirty of the mutinous among them to be 
hung up ; appeased all the troubles which had been 
excited by the seditious in the city, re-entered it in 
a victorious manner, and governed it with a wisdom 
that acquired her the admiration of all those who 
heard her conduct mentioned. 

Whilst Cassander was employing all his efforts to 
establish himself on the throne of Ma- 

* A * *?'£ 6 » 8 t'fi cedooia, Antigonus was concerting inea- 
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sures to rid himself of a dangerous ene- 
my : and having taken the field the ensuing spring, 
be advanced to Babylon, where he augmented his 
army with the troops be received from Pithon and 
Seleucus, and then passed the Tigris to attack Eu- 
menes, who bad neglected nothing on his part to give 
him a warm reception. He was much superior to 
Antigonus in the number of his troops, and yet more 
in the abilities of a great commander ; though the 
other was far from being defective in these qualifica- 
tions : for next to Eumenes, he was undoubtedly the 
best general, and ablest statesman of his time. 

One disadvantage on the side of Eumenes was,* that 
his army being composed of different bodies of troops, 
which the governors of provinces had supplied, each 
of these governors pretended to the command in chief. 
Eumenes not being a Macedonian, but a Teracian by 
birth, every one of them thought himself, for that rea- 
son, his superior. We may add to this, that the 
pomp, splendor, and magnificence, affected by them, 
seemed to leave an infinite distance between him and 
them, who assumed the air of real Satraps. They 
imagined, in consequence of a mistaken and ill-timed 
ambition/ but very customary with great men, that 
to give sumptuous repasts, and add to them whatever 
may heighten pleasure and gratify the senses, were 
part of the duties of a soldier of rank ; and estimating 
their own merit by the largeness of their revenues and 
expenses, they flattered themselves that they had ac- 
quired, by their means, an extraordinary credit, and a 
great authority over the troops, and that the army 
had all the consideration and esteem for them imagi- 
nable. 

A circumstance happened which ought to have un- 
deceived them. As the soldiers were 

all* cfSli. nMrehin « in q«est of the enemy, Eu- 
menes, who was seised with a danger- 
ous indisposition, was carried in a litter, at a con- 
siderable distance from the army, to be more remote 
from the noise, and that he might enjoy the refresh- 
ment of slumber, of which he had long been deprived. 
When they had advanced some way, and began to 
perceive the enemy appear on the rising grounds, 
they halted on a sudden, and began to call for Eu- 
menes. At the same time they cast their bucklers 
on the ground, and declared to their officer* that they 
would not proceed on their march till Eumenes came 
to command them. He accordingly came with all 
expedition, hastening the slaves who carried him, and 
opening the curtains on each side of his litter : he 
then stretched out his hands to the soldiers, and made 
them a declaration of his joy and gratitude. When 
the troops beheld him, they immediately saluted him 
in the Macedonian language, resumed their bucklers, 
clashed upon them with their pikes, and broke forth 
into loud exclamations of victory and defiance to their 
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enemies, as if they feared nothing, so they bad but 
their general at their head. 

When Antigonus received intelligence that Eu- 
menes was ill,* and caused himself to be carried in a 
litter to the rest of his army, he advanced, in hopes 
that his distemper would deliver his enemies into his 
hands ; but when he came near enough to take a view 
of them, and beheld their cheerful aspects, the dispo- 
sition of their army, and particularly the litter, which 
was carried from rank to rank, he burst into a loud 
vein of laughter, in his usual manner, and addressing 
himself to one of his officers — " Take notice," said he, 
" of yonder litter ; it is that which has drawn up 
those troops against us, and is now preparing to at- 
tack us." And then, without losing a moment's 
time, he caused a retreat to be sounded, and returned 
to his camp. 

Plutarch remarks, that the Macedonians made it 
very evident on this occasion, that they judged all the 
satrapat exceedingly well qualified to give splendid 
entertainments, and arrange great feasts, but that they 
esteemed Eumenes alone capable of commanding an 
army with great ability. This is a solid and se nsi bl e 
reflection, and affords room for a variety of applica- 
tions ; and points out the false taste for glory, and the 
injudiciousne?s of those officers and commanders, who 
are only studious to distinguish themselves in the army 
by magnificent entertainments, and place their princi- 
pal merit in surpassing others in luxury, and fre- 
quently in ruining themselves, without thanks, by 
ridiculous expenses. I say without thanks, 
nobody thinks himself obliged to them for their 
fusion, and they are always the worst servants of the 
state. 

The two armies having separated without engag- 
ing,* encamped at the distance of three furlongs from 
each other, with a river and several gullies between 
them : and as they sustained great inconveniences, be- 
cause the whole country was eaten up, Antigonus 
sent ambassadors to the Satrapat and Macedonians of 
the army of Eumenes, to prevail upon them to quit 
that general and join him, making them, at the same 
time, the most magnificent promises, to induce their 
compliance. The Macedonians rejected hia 
sals, and dismissed the ambassadors with severe 
ces, in case tbey should presume to make any such 
offers for the future. Eumenes, after having cons- I 
mended them for their fidelity, related to them this very 
ancient fable ; " A Hon entertaining a passion for a 
young virgin, demanded her one day in marriage of 
her father, whose answer was, that he esteemed this 
alliance a great honor to him, and was ready to pre- 
sent his daughter to him ; but that has large nails and 
sharp teeth made him apprehensive lest he should em- 
ploy them a little too rudely upon ber, if the least 
difference should arise between them with relation to 
their household affairs. The lion, who was nasrion- 
ately fond of the maid, immediately suffered his daws 
to be pared of, and his teeth to be drawn out. After 
which the father caught up a strong cudgel, and 
drove away hia proffered son-in-law. Tbia," 
tinued Eumenes, " is the aim of Antigonus. He 
amuses you with mighty promises, in order to snake 
himself master of your forces ; but when he has 
complished that design, he will soon make you 
ble of his teeth and claws." 

A few days after this event, 1 some d 
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the army of Antigonus having acquinted Eumenes 
tSat that general was preparing to decamp the next 
night, about the hour of nine or ten in the evening. 
Eumenes at tret suspected that bis intention was to 
advance into the province of Gabene, which was a 
fertile country, capable of subsisting numerous armies, 
and very commodious and secure for the troops, by 
reason of the rivers and gullies with which it was in- 
tersected, and therefore he resolved to prevent his 
execution of that design. With this view be pre- 
vailed, by sums of money, upon some foreign soldiers 
to go like deserters into the camp of Antigonus, and 
acquaint him that Eumenes intended to attack him 
at night-fell. In the mean time he caused the baggage 
to be conveyed away, end ordered the troops to take 
tome refreshment, and then march. Antigonus, upon 
this false intelligence, caused his troops to continue 
under arms, while Eumenes in the meantime advanced 
on his way. Antigonus was soon informed by his 
stoats that Eumenes had decamped, and finding that 
be had been overreached by his enemy, he still per- 
sisted in his first intention ; and having ordered his 
troops to strike their tents, he proceeded with so much 
expedition that his march resembled a pursuit But 
when he saw that it was impossible to advance with 
bis whole army up to Eumenes, who had the start of 
bim at least six hours in his march, he left his infantry 
under the command of Pithon, and proceeded with 
the cavalry, on a full gallop, and came up by break 
of day with the rear-guard of the enemy, who were 
descending a hill. He then halted upon the top, 
•ad Eumenes, who discovered this body of cavalry, 
imagined it to be the whole army ; upon which he 
discontinued his march, and formed his troops in or- 
der of battle. By these means Antigonus played off 
t retaliation upon Eumenes, and amused him in his 
tvn ; for he prevented the continuance of his march, 
■ad gave his own infantry sufficient time to come up. 

The two armies were then drawn up ;* that of Eu- 
nwMe consisted of 35,000 foot, with above 6000 horse, 
tod 1 14 elephants. That of Antigonus was composed 
of 28,000 foot, 8500 horse, and sixty-five elephants. 
The battle waa fought with great obstinacy till the 
night was for advanced, for the moon was then in the 
full, but the slaughter was not very considerable on 
either aide. Antigonus lost 3700 of bis infantry, and 
fifty-four of his horse, and above 4000 of his men were 
wounded Eumenes lost 540 of his infantry, and a 
'try inconsiderable number of his cavalry, and had 
about 900 wounded. The victory was really on his 
tide; but as his troops, notwithstanding all his en- 
treaties, would not return to the field of battle to carry 
off the dead bodies, which among the ancients was an 
evidence of victory, it was in consequence attributed 
to Antigonus, whose army appeared again in the field, 
•°d buried their dead. Eumenes sent a hersld the 
oeit day to desire leave to inter his slain. This was 
granted bim, and he rendered them funeral honors with 
*U possible magnificence. 

A very singular dispute arose at the performance 
or this ceremony l The men happened to find among 
the slain the body of an Indian officer, who had 
brought his two wives with him, one of whom be had 
but lately married. The law of the country, which 
u said to be still subsisting, would not allow a wife 
to survive her husband ; and if she refused to be burnt 
*>th him on the funeral pile, her character was for 
^cr branded with infamy, and she waa obliged to oon- 
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tinue in a state of widowhood the remainder of her 
days. She was even condemned to a kind of excom- 
munication, as she was rendered incapable of assisting 
at any sacrifice, or other religious ceremony. This 
law, however, mentioned only one wife; but in the 
present instance there were two ; each of whom in- 
sisted on being preferred to the other. The eldest 
pleaded her superiority of years ; to which the youngest 
replied that the law excluded her rival, because she 
was then pregnant ; and the contest was accordingly 
determined in that manner. 

The first of them retired with a very dejected air, 
her eyes bathed in tears, and tearing her hair and gar- 
ments, as if she had sustained some great calamity. 
The other, on the contrary, with the mien of joy and 
triumph, amidst a numerous retinue of her relations 
and friends, and arrayed in her richest ornaments, as 
on the day of her nuptials, advanced with a solemn 
pace, where the funeral ceremonies were to be per- 
formed. She there distributed all her jewels among 
her friends and relations ; and, having taken ber last 
farewell, she placed herself on the funeral pile, by the 
assistance of her own brother, and expired amidst the 
praises and acclamations of most of the spectators ; 
but some of them, according to the historian, disap- 
proved of this strange custom, as barbarous and inhu- 
man. The action of this woman was undoubtedly a 
real murder, and might justly be considered as a 
violation of the most express law of nature, which 
prohibits all attempts on a person's own life ; and 
commands us not to dispose of it in compliance with 
the dictates of caprice, nor forget that it is a trust, 
whiob ought to be resigned to none but that Being 
from whom we receive it Such a sacrifice is so for 
from deserving to be enumerated among the instances 
of respect and fondness due to a husband, that it ra- 
ther treats him as an unrelenting and bloody idol, by 
the immolation of such precious victims. 

During the course of this campaign," 1 the war was 
maintained with obstinacy on both sides, Persia and 
Media being the theatre of its operations. The armies 
traversed those two great provinces by marches and 
countermarches, and each party had recourse to all the 
art and stratagems that the greatest capacity, in con- 
juction with a long series ofexperience in the profes- 
sion of war, could supply. Eumenes, though he had 
a mutinous and untraceable army to govern, obtained 
however several advatagea over his enemies in this 
campaign ; and when bis troops grew impellent for 
winter-quarters, he had still the dexterity to secure the 
best in all the province of Gabene, and obliged Anti- 
gonus to seek his to the north of Media, where he was 
incapable of arriving, till after twenty-five days. 

The troops of Eumenes were so ungovernable," that 
he could not prevail upon them to post themselves 
near enough to each other, to be assembled in haste 
on any emergency. They absolutely insisted on very 
distant quarters, which took in the whole extent of the 
province, under pretence of being more commodiously 
stationed, and of having every thing in greater abun- 
dance. In a word, they were dispersed at such a dis- 
tance from each other, that it required several days for 
re-assembling them in a body. Antigonus, who was 
informed of this circumstance, marched from a very 
remote quarter, in the depth of winter, in hopes to 
surprise these different bodies so dispersed. 
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Eumenes, however, was not a man that would suf- 
fer himself to be surprised in such a manner, but had 
had the precaution to despatch, to various parts, spies 
mounted on dromedaries, the swiftest of all animals, 
to gain timely intelligence of the enemy's motions ; 
and be had posted them so judiciously, that he received 
information of this march, before Antigon us could arrive 
at any of his quarters ; this furnished him with an expe- 
dient to save his army by a stratagem, when all the 
other generals looked upon it as lost. He posted the 
troops who were nearest to him on the mountains that 
rose towards the quarter from whence the enemies were 
advancing, and ordered them, the following night, to 
kindle as many fires as might cause it to be imagined 
all the army were encamped in that situation. Anti- 
gonus was soon informed, by his advanced guard, that 
those fires were seen at a great distance, upon which 
be concluded that Eumenes was there encamped with 
all his forces, and in a condition to receive him. In or- 
der, therefore, not to expose his men, who were fatigued 
by long marches, to an engagement with fresh troops, 
he caused them to halt, that they might have time to 
recover themselves a little ; by which means Eume- 
nes had all the opportunity that was necessary for as- 
sembling his forces, before the enemy could advance 
upon him. Antigon us, finding his scheme defeated, 
and extremely mortified at being thus overreached, 
determined to come to an engagement 

The troops of Eumenes being all assembled about 
him, were struck with admiration at his extraordinary 
prudence and ability, and resolved that he should ex- 
ercise the sole command. Antigenes and Teutames, 
the two captains who led the Argyraspides, were so 
exceedingly mortified at a distinction so glorious for 
Eumenes, that they formed a resolution to destroy 
him, and drew most of the Satrapae and principal offi- 
cers into their conspiracy. Envy is a malady that 
seldom admits of a cure, and is generally heightened 
by the remedies administered to it All the precautions 
of prudence, moderation, and condescension, which 
Eumenes employed, were incapable of mollifying the 
hearts of these barbarians, and extinguishing their jea- 
lousy, and he must have renounced his merit and vir- 
tue, which alone occasioned it, to have been capable 
of appeasing them. He frequently lamented to him- 
self his unhappiness in being fated to live, not with 
men, as his expression was, but with savage beasts. 
Several conspiracies had already been formed against 
him, and he daily beheld himself exposed to the same 
danger. In order to frustrate their effects, if possible, 
he had borrowed, on various pretexts of pressing ne- 
cessity, many considerable sums of those who appeared 
most inveterate against him, that he, at least, might 
restrain them by the consideration of their own inte- 
rest and an apprehension of losing the sums they had 
lent him, should he happen to perish. 

His enemies, however, being now determined to 
destroy him, held a council, in order to deliberate on 
the time, place, and means, of accomplishing their in- 
tentions. They all agreed to protract his fall, till af- 
ter the decision of the impending battle, and then to des- 
troy him immediately afterwards. Eudamus, who 
commanded the elephants, went immediately, with 
Phardimus, to acquaint Eumenes with this resolution, 
not from any affection to his person, but only from 
tbeir apprehensions of losing the money he had bor- 
rowed of them. Eumenes returned them his thanks, 
and highly applauded their affection and fidelity. 

When he returned to his tent, he immediately made 



his will, and then burnt all bis papers, with the letters 
that had been written to him, because he waa unwil- 
ling that those who had favored him with any secret 
intelligence, should be exposed to any accusation or 
calumny after his death. When he had thus dis- 
posed of his affairs, and found himself alone, be de- 
liberated on the conduct he ought to pursue. A 
thousand contrary thoughts agitated his mind. Could 
it possibly be prudent in him to repose any confidence 
in those officers and generals who had sworn his de- 
struction ? Might he not lawfully arm against them 
the seal and affection of the soldiers, who were in- 
violably devoted to him ? On the other hand, would 
it not be his best expedient to pass through Media 
and Armenia, and retire to Cappadocia, the place of 
his residence, where he might hope for a sure asylum 
from danger? Or, in order to avenge himself on those 
traitors, would it not be better for him to abandon 
them in the crisis of the battle, and resign the victory 
to his enemies ? For in a situation so desperate as 
his own, what thoughts will not rise up in the mind 
of a man reduced to the last extremity by a set of 
perfidious traitors ? This last thought however, in- 
fused a horror into his soul ; and as he was deter- 
mined to discharge his duty to his last breath, and to 
combat to the close of his life for the prince who had 
armed him in his cause, he resigned his destiny, says 
Plutarch, to the will of the gods, and thought only of 
preparing his troops for the batttle. 

He had 36,700 foot and above 6000 horse, with 
1 14 elephants. The army of Antigon us was composed 
of 22,000 foot 9000 horse, with a body of Median 
cavalry, and sixty-five elephants. This general posted 
his cavalry on the two wings, his infantry he disposed 
in the centre, and formed his elephants into a first line, 
which extended along the front of the army, and he 
filled up the intervals between the elephants with 
light armed troops. He gave the command of the 
left wing to Pithon ; that of the right he assigned to 
his son Demetrius, and here he himself was to act in 
person, at the head of a body of chosen troops. Eu- 
menes drew up his army almost in the same manner ; 
his best troops he disposed into the left wing, and 
placed himself in their front in order to oppose An- 
tigonus, and gave the command of the right to Philip. 

Before the armies began the charge, he exhorted 
the Greeks and Barbarians to perform their duty 
well ; for as to bis phalanx, and the Argyraspides, 
they so little needed any animating expressions, that 
they were the first to encourage him with assurances, 
that the enemy should not wait a moment for them. 
They were the oldest troops, who had served under 
Philip and Alexander, and were all veteran champi- 
ons, whom victory had crowned in a hundred com- 
bats ; tbey had hitherto been reputed invincible, and 
had never been foiled in any action ; for which reason 
they advanced to the troops of Antigonus «&d charged 
them fiercely with this exclamation : " Villains ! you 
now fight with your fathers I" They then broke in 
upon the infantry with irresistible fury ; not one of 
the battalions could sustain the shock, and most of 
them were cut to pieces. 

The event was different with respect to the cavalry, 
for as the engagement between them began on a sandy 
soil,the motion of the men and horses raised such a thick 
cloud of dust as made them incapable of seeing to the 
distance of three paces. Antigonus, befriended by 
this darkness, detatched from his cavalry a body of 
troops superior to that of the enemy, and carried off 
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all their baggage, without their perceiving it, and at 
the same time broke in upon their horse. Peucestes, 
who commanded them, and till then had given a 
thousand proofs of true bravery, fell back, and drew 
all the rest after him. Eumenes employed all his 
efforts to rally them, but in vain ; the confusion was 
universal in that quarter, as the advantage had been 
complete in the other. The capture of the baggage 
was of more importance to Antigonus, than the vic- 
tor* could be to Eumenes ; for the soldiers of this 
latter, finding, at their return, all their baggage car- 
ried off, with their wives and children, instead of em- 
ploying their swords against the enemy, in order to 
recover them, which would have been very practicable 
at that time, and was what Eumenes had promised to 
accomplish, turned all their fury against their own 
general. 

Having chosen their time, they fell upon him, 
forced his sword out of his hand, and bound his hands 
behind him with his own belt. In this condition they 
led him through the Macedonian phalanx, then drawn 
up in lines under arms in order to deliver him up 
to Antigonus, who had promised to restore them 
•I) their baggage on that condition. " Kill me, O 
soldiers," said Eumenes, as he passed by them, " kill 
me yourselves, I conjure you in the name of all the 
pods ! for though I perish by the command of Antigo- 
dus, my death will, however, be as much your act as 
if I had fallen by your swords. If you are unwilling 
to do me that office with your own hands, permit me, 
at least, to discharge it by one of mine. That shall 
render me the service which you refuse me. On this 
condition I absolve you from all the severities you have 
reason to apprehend from the vengeance of the gods, 
for the crime you are preparing to perpetrate on me. " 
Upon this they hastened him along to prevent the 
repetition of such pathetic addresses, which might 
awaken the affection of the troops for their general. 

Most of the soldiers of Antigonus went out to meet 
him, and scarce a single man was left in his camp. When 
that illustrious prisoner arrived there, Antigonus had 
not the courage to see him, because his presence alone 
would have reproached him in the highest degree. As 
those who guarded him asked Antigonus in what man- 
ner lie would have him kept : "As you would an ele- 
phant," replied he, "or a lion :" which are two animals 
most to be dreaded. But within a few days he was 
touched with compassion, and ordered him to be eased 
of the weightiest of his chains; he likewise appointed 
one of his own domestics to serve him, and permitted 
hU friends to see him, and pass whole days in his 
company. They were also allowed to furnish him with 
all necessary refreshments. 

Antigonus deliberated with himself for some time, 
in what manner he should treat his prisoner. They 
had been intimate friends when they served under 
Alexander, and the remembrance of that amity re- 
, kindled some tender sentiments in his favor, and corn- 
hated for awhile against his interest His son Deme- 
trius also solicited strongly in his favor, passionately 
desiring, through mere generosity, that the life of so 
peat a man might be saved. But Antigonus who 
r « veil acquainted with his inflexible fidelity for 
tbe family of Alexander, and knew what a dangerous 
«wmy he had in him, and how capable he was of 
disconcerting all his measures, should he escape from 
his hands, was too much afraid of him to grant him 
his life, and therefore ordered him to be destroyed in 
prison. I 



Such was the end of the most accomplished man 
of his age, in every particular, and the worthiest to suc- 
ceed Alexander the Great He had not, indeed, the 
fortune of that monarch, but he, perhaps, was not his 
inferior in merit. He was truly brave, without tenac- 
ity ; and prudent, without weakness. His descent 
was but mean, though he was not ashamed of it ; and 
he gradually rose to the highest stations, and might 
even have aspired to a throne, if he had either had 
more ambition or less probity. At a time when in- 
trigues and cabals, inspired by a motive most capable 
of affecting the human heart, I mean the thirst of em- 
pire, knew neither sincerity nor fidelity, nor had any 
respect to the ties of blood or of the rights of friend- 
ship, but trampled on the most sacred laws, Eumenes 
always retained an inviolable fidelity and attachment 
to the royal family, which no hopes or fears, no vicis- 
situde of fortune, nor any elevation, had power to 
shake. This very character of probity rendered him 
insupportable to his colleagues ; for it frequently hap- 
pens,* that virtue creates enmities and aversions, be- 
cause it seems to reproach those who think in a dif- 
ferent manner, and places their defects in too near a 
view. 

He possessed all the military virtues in a supreme 
degree ; complete skill in the art of war, valor, fore- 
sight, firmness, a wonderful fertility of invention for 
stratagems and resources in the most unexpected dan- 
gers, and most desperate conjunctures : But I place far 
above these that character of probity and those senti- 
ments of honor, which prevailed in him, and which do 
not always accompany the other shining qualities I 
have mentioned. 

A merit so illustrious and universal, and at the same 
time so modest, which ought to halve excited the es- 
teem and admiration of the other commanders, only 
gave them offence, and inflamed their envy ; a defect 
too frequently visible in persons of high rank. These 
satrapae, full of themselves, saw with jealousy and in- 
dignation, that an officer of no birth, but much better 
qualified, and more brave and experienced than them- 
selves, had ascended, by degrees, to the most exalted 
stations, which they imagined due only to those who 
were dignified with great names, and descended from 
ancient and illustrious families : as if true nobility did 
not consist in merit and virtue.'' 

Antigonus and the whole army celebrated the fu- 
neral obsequies of Eumenes with great magnificence, 
and willingly paid him the utmost honors; his death 
having extinguished all their envy and fear. They 
deposited his bones and ashes in an urn of silver, and 
sent it to his wife and children in Cappadocia ; a poor 
compensation for a desolate widow and her helpless 
orphans. 

SECT. VI. Seleucus, Ptolemy, Lyflmachus, and Cnssaoder, 
form a confederacy agains' Antigonus. He deprives Ptolemy 
of Syria and Phoenicia, and makes himself master of Tyre, af- 
ter a long siege. Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, begina to 
distinguish himself in Asia Minor. He loses a first battle, and 
gains a second. Seleucus takes Babylon. A treaty of peace be- 
tween the princes is immediately broken. Cassander causes 
the young king Alexander, and his mother Roxana, to be put 
to death Hercules, another son of Alexander the Great, la 
likewise slain, with his mother Baraina, by Polysperchon. An- 
tigonus causes Cleopatra, the sister of the same Alexander, to 
bt put to death. The revolt of OphelJaa in Libya. 

Antigonus, 9 looking upon himself as master of tbe 

o Industrial uinocentisque quasi mails artibus infensl— etiaro 
gloria ac virtus infensoa habet, ut nimis ex propinquo diversa 
arguens.— r<fctJ. 

p Nobilitas sola est atqtie unlca virtus.— ■/«•>. 
q Diod. L xix. p. US9— 692. et 697, 69*. 
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empire of Asia for the future, made a 
Ant.*J ^sis new regulation m * n c eastern provinces, 
' for his better security. He discarded 
all the governors he suspected, and advanced to their 
places those persons in whom he thought he might 
confide. He even destroyed several who had rendered 
themselves formidable to him by their too great merit 
Pithon, governor of Media, and Antigenes, general of 
the Argyraspides, were among these latter. Seleucus, 
governor of Babylon, was likewise minuted down in 
his list of proscriptions, but he found means to escape 
the danger, and threw himself under the protection of 
Ptolemy in Egypt As for the Argyraspides, who 
had betrayed Eumenes, he sent them into Arachosia, 
the remotest province in the empire ; and ordered 
Sybuatius, who governed there, to take such measures 
as might destroy them all, and that not one of them 
might ever return to Greece. The just horror he 
conceived at the infamous manner in which they be- 
trayed their general, contributed not a little to this 
resolution, though be enjoyed the fruit of their treason 
without the least scruple or remorse ; but a motive 
still more prevalent determined him chiefly to this pro- 
ceeding. These soldiers were mutinous, untrac table, 
licentious, and averse to all obedience ; their example, 
therefore, was capable of corrupting the other troops, 
and even of destroying him, by a new instance of 
treachery ; he therefore was resolved to exterminate 
them without hesitation. 

Seleucus knew how to represent the formidable pow- 
A if *ffixi er °^ Antigonus so effectually to Pto- 
Ant. J.' C. 314. lerav > r tn f* °e engaged him in a league 
with Lysimachus and Cassander, whom 
he had also convinced, by the information which he 
had sent them, of the danger they had reason to ap- 
prehend from the power of that prince. Antigonus 
was very sensible that Seleucus would not fail to so- 
licit them into measures against his interest for which 
reason he sent an embassy to each of the three, to re- 
new the good intelligence between them, by new as- 
surances of his friendship. But what confidence could 
be reposed in such assurances from a perfidious man, 
who had lately destroyed so many governors, from no 
inducement but the ambition of reigning alone at the 
expense of all his colleagues ? the answer therefore, 
which he received, made him sufficiently sensible, that 
it was incumbent on him to prepare for war ; upon 
which he quitted the East, and advanced to Cilicia 
with very considerable treasures which he had drawn 
from Babylon and Susa. He there raised new levies, 
regulated several affairs in the provinces of Asia Mi- 
nor, and then marched into Syria and Phoenicia. 

His design was to dispossess Ptolemy of those two 
provinces/ and make himself master of their maritime 
forces, which was absolutely necessary for him in the 
war he was preparing to undertake against the con- 
federates. For unless he could be master at sea, and 
have at least the ports and vessels of the Phoenicians 
at his disposal he could never expect any success against 
them. He, however, arrived too late to surprise the 
ships ; for Ptolemy had already sent to Egypt all that 
could be found in Phoenicia, and it was even with dif- 
ficulty that Antigonus made himself master of the 
ports ; for Tyre, Joppa, and Gaxa opposed him with 
all their forces. The two last, indeed, were soon taken, 
but a considerable length of time was necessary for 
the reduction of Tyre. 

However, as he was already master of all the other 
V xtx. p. 69a— 700. , nrfd i. xix. p. 700-703. 
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ports of Syria and Phoenicia, he immediately gave 
orders for building vessels ; and a vast number of trees 
were cut down, for that purpose, on mount Libanus, 
which was covered with cedar and cypress trees of 
extraordinary beauty and height, and they were con- 
veyed to', the different ports where the ships were 
to be built in which work he employed several thou- 
sand men. At length, with these ships, and others 
that joined him from Cyprus, Rhodes, and some other 
cities with which he had contracted an alliance, he 
formed a considerable fleet, and rendered himself mas- 
ter of the sea. 

His ardor for this work was redoubled by as affront 
he had received from Seleucus, who with 100 ships 
that Ptolemy had sent him, sailed up to Tyre, in sight 
of all the forces of Antigonus, with an intention to 
brave him whilst he was engaged in the siege of that 
city. And in reality this insutt had greatly discou- 
raged his troops, and given his allies such an impres- 
sion of his weakness as was very injurious to him. In 
order, therefore, to prevent the effect of those disad- 
vantageous opinions, he sent for the principle allies, 
and assured them he would have such a fleet at sea 
that summer, as should be superior to the naval forces 
of all his enemies, and he was punctual to bis promise 
before the expiration of the year. 

But when he perceived, that while he was employed 
in Phoenicia, Cassander gained upon 
him in Asia Minor, he marched thi- 
ther with part of his troops, and left the 
rest with his son Demetrius, who was then but twenty- 
two years of age, to defend Syria and Phoenicia against 
Ptolemy. This Demetrius will be much celebrated 
in the sequel of this history, and I shall soon point 
out his particular character. 

Tyre was then reduced to the *ast extremities :' the 
fleet of Antigonus cut off all communication of provi- 
sions, and the city was soon obliged to capitulate. The 
garrison which Ptolemy had there, obtained permis- 
sion to march out with all their effects, and the inha- 
bitants were promised the enjoyment of theirs without 
molestation. Andronicus, who commanded at the 
siege, was transported with gaining a place of such 
importance on any condition whatever ; especially after 
a siege which had harassed his troops so exceedingly 
for fifteen months. 

Nineteen years only had elapsed since Alexander 
had destroyed this city, in such a manner as made 
it natural to believe it would require whole ages to 
re-establish it ; and yet in so short a time it became 
capable of sustaining this new siege, which lasted more 
than as long again as that of Alexander. This cir- 
cumstance discovers the great resources derived from 
commerce ; for this was the only expedient by which 
Tyre rose out of its ruins, and recovered most of its 
former splendor. This city was then the centre of all 
the traffic of the East and West 

Demetrius," who now began to be know, and will 
in the sequel be surnamed Poliorcetes, which signi- 
fies taker of cities, was the son of Antigonus. He was 
finely made, and of uncommon beauty. Sweetness, 
blended with gravity, was visible in his aspect and 
he had an air of sincerity, intermixed with something 
which carried awe along with it Vivacity of youth 
in him was tempered with a majestic mien, and an 
air truly royal and heroic. The same mixture was 
likewise observable in his manners, which were equally 
qualified to charm and astonish. When he had no 

l DUxL 1, xix . p . 70S. « Plut . in Demet p. 889 . 890. 
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affairs to transact, his intercourse with his friends was 
enchanting. Nothing could equal the stimptuousness 
of his feats, bis luxury, and whole manner of living ; 
and it may be justly said, that he was the most mag- 
nificent, the most voluptuous, and the most delicate, 
of all princes. On the other hand, however alluring 
all these soft pleasures might appear to him, when he 
had any enterprise to undertake, he was the most active 
and vigilant of mankind ; nothing but his patience and 
assiduity in fatigue were equal to his vivacity and 
courage. Such is the character of the young prince 
who now begins to appear upon the stage of action. 

Plutarch remarks in him, as a peculiarity which 
distinguished him from the other princes of his time, 
his profound respect for his parents, which neither 
flowed from affectation nor ceremony, but was sincere 
and real, and the growth of the heart itself Antigo- 
nus, on his part, had a tenderness and affection for his 
son that was truly paternal, and extended even to fa- 
miliarity, though without any diminution of the au- 
thority of the sovereign and the father ; and this cre- 
ated a union and confidence between them entirely 
free from all fear and suspicion. 

Plutarch relates an instance of it. One day, when 
Antigonus was engaged in giving audience to some 
ambassadors, Demetrius, returning from the chase, ad- 
vanced into the great hall, where he saluted his father 
with a kiss, and then seated himself at his side, with his 
darts in his hand. Antigonus had just given the am- 
bassadors their answer, and was dismissing them, but 
be called them back, and said aloud, " You may like- 
wise inform your master of the manner in which my 
son and I live together ;" intimating thereby, that he 
was not afraid to let his son approach him with arms,* 
and that this good understanding that subsisted be- 
tween him and his son, constituted the strength of his 
dominions,at the same time that it affected him with the 
most sensible pleasure. But to return to our subject. 

Antigonus having passed into Asia Minor,' soon 
stopped the progress of Cassander*s arms, and pressed 
him so vigorously, that he obliged him to come to an 
accommodation, on very disgraceful terms ; in con- 
sequence of which the treaty was hardly concluded 
before be repented of his accession to it, and broke it 
by demanding succors of Ptolemy and Seleucus, and 
renewing the war. The violation of treaties was con- 
sidered as nothing, by the generality of those princes 
whose history I am now writing. These unworthy 
expedients, which are justly thought dishonorable in 
private persons, appeared to them as so many circum- 
stances essential to their glory. They applauded them- 
selves for their perfidious measures, as if they had been 
instances of their abilities in government ; and were 
never sensible that such proceedings would teach their 
troops to be wanting in their fidelity to them, and 
leave themselves destitute of any pretext of complaint 
■gainst their own subjects, who, by revolting from 
tbeir authority, only trod in the same paths which they 
themselves had already marked out. By such conta- 
gious examples a whole age is soon corrupted, and 
learns to renounce, without a blush, all sentiments of 
bono? and probity, because that which is once become 
common, no longer appears shameful. 

The renewal of this war detained Antigonus in those 
, parts longer than he intended, and afforded Ptolemy 
«n opportunity of obtaining a considerable advantage 
| over him in another quarter. 
i 

i s Neither the Greeks nor Romans ever wore arms but in war, 
o» when they hunted. a Diod. 1. six. p. 710. 



He first sailed with his fleet to the isle of Cyprus, 
and reduced the greater part of it to his obedience.* 
Nicocles, king of Paphos, one of the cities of that 
island, submitted to him like the rest, but made a se- 
cret alliance with Antigonus a year or two after. 
Ptolemy received intelligence of this proceeding ; and, 
in order to prevent the other princes from imitating 
his example, he ordered some of his officers in Cy- 
prus to destroy him ; but they, being unwilling to 
execute that commission themselves, earnestly en- 
treated Nicocles to prevent it by a voluntary death. 
The unhappy prince consented to the proposal, and, 
seeing himself utterly destitute of defence, became his 
own executioner. But though Ptolemy had com- 
manded those officers to treat the queen Axithea, and 
the other princesses whom they found in the palace of 
Nicocles, with the respect due to their rank, yet they 
could not prevent them from following the example of 
the unfortunate king. The queen after she had slain 
her daughters with her own hands, and exhorted the 
other princesses not to survive the calamity by which 
their unhappy brother fell, plunged her dagger into 
her own bosom. The death of these princesses was 
succeeded by that of their husbands, who, before they 
slew themselves, set fire to the four corners of the pa- 
lace. Such was the dreadful and bloody scene which 
was acted at Cyprus. 

Ptolemy, after having made himself master of that 
island, made a descent into Syria, and from thence 
proceeded to Cilicia, where he acquired great spoils, 
and took a large number of prisoners, whom he car- 
ried with him into Egypt. Seleucus 

Ant*J ' cf/ia im P arte <? t0 him » at his return, a project 
'for regaining Syria and Phoenicia, and 
the execution of it was agreed to be undertaken. 
Ptolemy, accordingly, marched thither in person with 
a fine army, after he had happily suppressed a revolt 
which had been kindled among the Cyreneans, and 
found Demetrius at Gaza, who opposed his entrance 
into that place. This occasioned a sharp engagement, 
in which Ptolemy was at last victorious. Demetrius 
had 6000 of his men killed, and 8000 more made 
prisoners: he likewise lost his tents, his treasure, and 
all his equipage, and was obliged to retreat as far as 
Azotus, and from thence to Tripoli, a city of Phoe- 
nicia, on the frontiers of Upper Syria, and to abandon 
all Phoenicia, Palestine, and Ceele- Syria, to Ptolemy. 
Before his departure from Azotus, he desired leave 
to bury the dead, which Ptolemy not only granted, 
but also sent him back all his equipage, tents, furniture, 
friends, and domestics, without any ransom, with a 
message, " That they ought not to make war against 
each other for riches, but for glory ;" and it was im- 
possible for a Pagan to think better. May we not 
likewise say, that he uttered his real sentiments? 
Demetrius, touched with so obliging an instance of 
generosity, immediately begged for the gods not to 
leave bim long indebted to Ptolemy for so great a 
kindness, but to furnish bim with an opportunity of 
making him a similar return. 

Ptolemy sent the rest of the prisoners into Egypt, 
to serve him in his fleet, and then pursued his con- 
quests. All the coasts of Phoenicia submitted to bim 
except the city of Tyre; upon which he sent a secret 
message to Andronicus, the governor of that place, 
and one of the bravest officers of Antigonus, and the 
most attached to the service of his master, to induce 

b Ibid I, xx. p. 761. 
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him to abandon the city with a good grace, and not 
oblige him to siege it in form. Andronicus, who de- 
pended on the Tynans' fidelity to Antigonus, returned 
a haughty, and even an insulting and contemptuous an- 
swer to Ptolemy ; but he was deceived in his expec- 
tations, for the garrison and inhabitants compelled 
him to surrender. He then imagined himself in- 
evitably lost, and that nothing could make a conqueror 
forget the insolence with which he had treated him ; 
but he was again deceived. The king of Egypt, in- 
stead of making any reprisals upon an officer who had 
insulted him with so much indignity, made it a kind 
of duty to engage him in his service, by the regard 
be professed for him when he was introduced to salute 
him. 

Demetrius was not discouraged with the loss of the 
battle, as a young prince who had been so unfortunate 
in his enterprise might naturally have been : but he 
employed all his attention in raising fresh troops and 
making new preparations, with all the steadiness and 
resolution of a consummate general habituated to the 
art of war, and to the inconstancy and vicissitudes of 
arms ; in a word, he fortified the cities, and was 
continually exercising his soldiers,. 

Antigonus received intelligence of the loss of that 
battle without any risible emotion, and he coolly said, 
" Ptolemy has defeated boys, but he shall soon have 
men to deal with ;" and as he was unwilling to abate 
the courage and ardor of his son, he complied with 
his request of making a second trial of his strength 
against Ptolemy. 

A short time after this event,* Cilles, Ptolemy's 
lieutenant, arrived with a numerous 

Ant !f * ? 31 1 armY » fuJlT Persuaded that he should 
' drive Demetrius out of Syria; for he 
had entertained a very contemptible opinion of him 
from his defeat : but Demetrius, who had known how 
to derive advantages from his misfortune, and was now 
become more circumspect and attentive, fell upon him 
when he least expected it, and made himself master 
of his camp and all his baggage, took 7000 of his men 
prisoners, even seized him with his own hands, and 
carried off a great booty. The glory and riches De- 
metrius had acquired by this victory, affected him 
less than the pleasure of being in a condition to ac- 
quit himself of bis debt towards his enemy, and return 
the obligation he had received from him. He would 
not, however, act in this manner by his own authority, 
but wrote an account of the whole affair to his father, 
who permitted him to act as he should judge proper. 
Upon which he immediately sent back Cilles, with all 
his friends, laden with magnificent presents, and with 
them all the baggage he had taken. There is cer- 
tainly something very noble in thus vieing in generosity 
with an enemy ; and it was a disposition still more 
estimable, especially in a young and victorious prince, 
to make it a point of glory to depend entirely upon 
his father, and to take no measures in such a con- 
juncture without consulting him. ; 

Seleucus,' after the victory obtained over Demetrius 
at Gaza, had obtained 1000 foot and 300 horse from 
Ptolemy, and proceeded with this small escort to the 
East, with an intention to re-enter Babylon. When 
he arrived at Carrhs, in Mesopotamia, he made the 
Macedonian garrison join his troops, partly by con- 
sent and partly by compulsion. As soon as his ap- 
proach to Babylon was known, his ancient subjects 
came in great numbers to range themselves under his 

e Died. L xix. p. 729. d Oiod. 1. xlx. p. 726—728. 



ensigns ; for the moderation of his government had 
rendered him greatly beloved in that province, whilst 
the severity of Antigonus was universally detested. 
The people were charmed at his return, and the hopes 
of his re-establishment When he arrived at Babylon 
he found the gates open, and was received with the 
general acclamations of the people. Those who fa- 
vored the party of Antigonus retired into the castle ; 
but as Seleucus was master of the city and the affec- 
tions of the people, he soon made himself master of 
that fortress, and there found his children, friends, 
and domestics, whom Antigonus had detained prisoners 
in that place ever since the retreat of Seleucus into 
Egypt. 

It was immediately judged necessary to raise a good 
army to defend these acquisitions ; and he was hardly 
reinstated in Babylon before Nicanor, the governor of 
Media under Antigonus, was upon hi* march to dis- 
lodge him. Seleucus having received intelligence of 
this, passed the Tigris, in order to meet him, and be 
had the good fortune to surprise him in a disadvanta- 
geous post, where he assaulted his camp by night, and 
entirely defeated his army. Nicanor was compelled 
to fly, with a small number of his friends, and to cross 
the deserts before he could arrive at the place where 
Antigonus then was. All the troops, who had es- 
caped from the defeat, declared for Seleucus, either 
through dissatisfaction to serve under Antigonus, or 
else from apprehensions of the conqueror. Seleucus 
was now master of a fine army, which he employed 
in the conquest of Media and Susiana, with the other 
adjacent provinces, by which means he rendered him- 
self very powerful. The lenity of his government, 
his justice, equity, and humanity to all his subjects, 
contributed principally to the establishment of his 
power ; and he was then sensible how advantageous 
it is for a prince to treat his people in that manner, 
and to possess their affections, j He had arrived in his 
own territories with a handful of men, but the love of 
his people was equivalent to an army ; and he not 
only assembled a vast body of them about him in a 
short time, but they were likewise rendered invincible 
by their affection for him. 

With this entry into Babylon commences the fa- 
mous era of the Seleucida?, received by 
Jt\ M i n 69 *!! a11 the people of the East, as well Pa- 
gans as Jews, Christians, and Mahom- 
medans. The Jews call it the Era of Contracts, be- 
cause when they were subjected to the government of 
the Syro- Macedonian kings, they were obliged to insert 
it into the dates of their contracts and other civil 
writings. The Arabians style it the Era of the Dou- 
ble-horned, by which, according to some authors, 
they denote Seleucus, whom sculptors usually repre- 
sented with two horns of an ox on his head, because 
this prince was so strong, that he could seise that 
animal by the horns, and stop him short in his full 
career. The two books of the Maccabees call it the 
Era of the Greeks, and use it in their dates ; with 
this difference, however, that the first of these books 
represents it as beginning in the spring, the other in 
the autumn, of the same year. The thirty-one years 
of the reign ascribed to Seleucus begin at this period. , 

Antigonus was at Celaerue in Phrygia,' when be 
received intelligence of the victory obtained by his 
son Demetrius over the troops of Ptolemy ; and im- : 
mediately advanced into Syria, in order to secure all 
the advantages that were presented to him by that 
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event He crossed mount Taurus, and joined his 
son, whom be tenderly embraced at the first interview, 
shedding at the same time tears of joy. Ptolemy, 
being sensible that he was not strong enough to op- 
pose the united forces of the father and son, resolved 
to demolish the fortifications of Aco, Joppa, Samaria, 
and Gaza ; after which he retired into Egypt, with 
the greatest part of the riches of the country, and a 
numerous train of the inhabitants. In this manner 
was all Phoenicia, Judea, and Ccele- Syria, subjected 
s second time to the power of Antigonus. 

The inhabitants of these provinces who were car- 
ried off* by Ptolemy/ followed him more out of incli- 
nation than by constraint ; and the moderation and 
humanity with which he always treated those who 
submitted to his government, had gained their hearts 
so effectually, that they were more desirous of living 
under him in a foreign country, than of continuing 
in their own, subject to Antigonus, from whom they 
had no expectations of so gentle a treatment. 
They were likewise strengthened in this resolution 
by the advantageous proposals of Ptolemy ; for, as he 
then intended to make Alexandria the capital of 
Egypt, ne iras Ter y desirous of drawing inhabitants 
thither, and for this purpose he offered them extra- 
ordinary privileges and immunities. He, therefore, 
settled in that city most of those who followed him 
on this occasion, among whom was a numerous body 
of Jews. Alexander had formerly placed many of 
that nation there ; but Ptolemy, in his return from 
one of his first expeditions, planted a much greater 
number in that city than Alexander himself, and 
tbey there found a fine country and a powerful pro- 
tection. The rumor of these advantages being 
propagated through all Judea, rendered many more 
desirous of establishing themselves at Alexandria ; and 
they accomplished that design upon this occasion. 
A'eiander had granted the Jews who settled there 
under his government, the same privileges as were 
enjoyed by the Macedonians ; and Ptolemy pursued 
the same conduct with respect to this new colony. 
In a word, he settled such a number of them there, 
that the quarter inhabited by the Jews almost formed 
so entire city of itself A large body of Samaritans 
also established themselves there, on the same footing 
with the Jews, and increased exceedingly in numbers. 
i Antigonus,' after he had repossessed himself of Sy- 
ria and Judaea, sent Atheneus, one of his generals, 
against the Nabathsan Arabs, a nation of robbers, 
who had made several inroads into the country he had 
newly conquered, and had lately carried off a very 
large booty. Their capital city was Petra, so called 
by the Greeks, because it was situated on a high rock 
in the middle of a desert country. Atheneus made 
himself master of the place, and likewise of the spoils 
, deposited in it ; but the Arabs attacked him by sur- 
prise in his retreat, and defeated the greatest part of 
his troops ; they likewise killed him on the spot, re- 
gained all the booty, and carried it back to Petra, 
, fan whence they wrote a letter to Antigonus, who 
 vas then in Syria, complaining of the injustice with 
1 »hkh they bad been treated by Athenaeus. Antigo- 
nus pretended at first to disapprove his proceedings ; 
hut as soon as he had assembled his troops, be gave 
the command of them to his son Demetrius, with or- 
ders to chastise the insolence of those robbers : but as 
this prince found it impracticable to force them in 

/ Joseph. Antiq. 1. xii. c. 1. et contra Applon. L L et U. 
g Died. 1. xix. p. 730—733. 



their retreat, or 'retake Petra, he contented himself 
with making the best treaty he could with this people, 
and then marched back with his troops. 

Antigonus,* upon the intelligence he received from 
Nicanor of the success of Seleucus in 

Ant* i i? 6 J?i the East > " nt his *° n Demetrius thither 
Ant. j.i/. ail. *,. 

at the head of an army, to drive him 
out of Babylon, and dispossess him of that province, 
while he himself advanced to the coasts of Asia Mi- 
nor, to oppose the operations of the confederate princes, 
whose power daily increased. He likewise ordered 
his son to join him, after he had executed his commis- 
sion in the East Demetrius, in conformity to his 
father's directions, assembled an army at Damascus, 
and marched to Babylon ; and as Seleucus was then 
in Media, he entered the city without any opposition. 
Pat rod us, who had been intrusted with the govern- 
ment of that city by Seleucus, finding himself not strong 
enough to resist Demetrius, retired with his troops 
into the marshes, where the rivers, canals, and fens, 
that covered him, made the approach impracticable. He 
had the precaution, when he left Babylon, to cause 
the inhabitants also to retire from thence, who all took 
refuge, some on the other side of the Tigris, others in 
the deserts, and the rest in places of security. 

Demetrius caused the castles to be attacked, of 
which there were two in Babylon, very large, and 
strengthened with good garrisons, on the two oppo- 
site banks of the Euphrates. One of these be took, 
and placed in it a garrison of 7000 men. The other 
sustained the siege till Antigonus ordered his son to 
join him. The prince, therefore, left Archelaus, one 
of the principal officers of the army, with 1 000 horse 
and 5000 foot to continue the siege, and marched with 
the rest of the troops into Asia Minor to reinforce 
his father. 

Before his departure, he caused Babylon to be 
plundered ; but this action proved to be detrimental 
to his father's affairs, and attached the inhabitants 
more than ever to Seleucus ; even those who, till then, 
had espoused the interest of Antigonus, never ima- 
gined that the city would be treated in that manner, 
if be ever intended to return thither, and looked upon 
this pillage as an act of desertion, and a formal decla- 
ration of his having entirely abandoned them : this 
induced them to turn their thoughts to an accommo- 
dation with Seleucus, and they accordingly went over 
to his party ; by which means Seleucus, upon his re- 
turn, which immediately followed the departure of 
Demetrius, had no difficulty in driving out the few 
troops that Demetrius bad left in the city, and he 
retook the castle which they possessed. When this 
event was accomplished, he established his authority 
in such a solid manner, that nothing was capable of 
shaking it This therefore is the epochs to which the 
Babylonians refer the foundation of his kingdom, 
though all the other nations of Asia place it six months 
sooner, and in the preceding year. 

Demetrius, upon his arrival in Asia Minor,' obliged 
Ptolemy to raise the siege of Halicarnassus ; and this 
event was succeeded by a treaty of peace between the 
confederate princes and Antigonus ; by which it was 
stipulated, that Cassander should have the manage- 
ment of the Macedonian affairs, till Alexander, the 
son of Roxana, was of age to reign. Lysimachus 
was to have Thrace ; Ptolemy, Egypt, and the fron- 
tiers of Lybia, with Arabia ; and all Asia was allotted 

a Dlod. p. 735, 736. Plut in Damet p. 891. 
i Diod. 1. six. p. 739. Pint in Demet p. 892. 
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to Antigonus. All the cities of Greece were like* 
wise to enjoy their liberty ; but this accommodation 
was of no long duration : and indeed it is surprising 
that princes, so well acquainted with each other, and 
sensible that the sacred solemnity of oaths was only 
employed for their mutual delusion, should expect 
any success from an expedient that had been practised 
so frequently in vain, and was then so much disre- 
garded. This treaty was hardly concluded, before 
each party complained that it was infringed, and hos- 
tilities were renewed. The true reason was, the ex- 
traordinary power of Antigonus, which daily increased, 
and became so formidable to the other three, that 
they were incapable of enjoying any satisfaction till 
they had reduced him. 

It was manifest that they were only solicitous for 
their own interest, and had no regard for the family of 
Alexander. The Macedonians began to be impatient ; 
and declared aloud that it was time for them to cause 
the young Alexander to appear upon the stage of ac- 
tion, as he was then fourteen years of age, ana to bring 
him out of prison, in order to make him acquainted 
with public business. Cassander, who foresaw in this 
proceeding the destruction of his own measures, caused 
the young king, and his mother Roxana, to be se- 
cretly put to death in the castle of Amphipolis, where 
he had confined them for some years. 

Polysperchon,* who governed in Peloponnesus, took 
this opportunity to declare openly against 

Ant. J. C. 310. the conduct . of Cassander, and made the 
* people sensible of the enormous wicked* 
ness of this action, with a view of rendering him odious 
to the Macedonians, and entirely supplanting him in 
their affections. As he had then thoughts t^ re-en- 
tering Macedonia, from whence he bad been driven 
by Cassander, he affected an air of great zeal for the 
bouse of A lexander, and in order to render it apparent, 
he caused Hercules, another son of Alexander, by 
Barsina, the widow of Memnon, and who was then 
about seventeen years of age, to be brought from Per- 
gamus, upon which he himself advanced with an army, 
and proposed to the Macedonians to place him upon 
the throne. Cassander was terrified at this proceeding, 
and represented to him, at an interview between them, 
that he was preparing to raise himself a master ; but 
that it would be more for his interest to remove Her- 
cules out of the way, and secure the sovereignty of 
Greece to himself, offering, at the same time, his own 
assistance for that purpose. This discourse easily pre- 
vailed upon him to sacrifice the young prince to Cas- 
sander, as be was now persuaded that he should derive 
great advantages from his death. Her- 

Ant. J. C. 309. cule8 » therefore » and his mother, suffered 
' the same fate from him the next year, as 
Roxana and her son had before from Cassander ; and 
each of these wretches sacrificed in his turn, an heir 
of the crown, in order to share it between themselves. 
As there was now no prince of Alexander's house 
left, each of them retained his government with the 
authority of a sovereign, and were persuaded that they 
had effectually secured their acquisitions, by the mur- 
der of those princes, who alone had a lawful title to them, 
congratulating themselves for having extinguished 
in their own minds all remains of respect for the me- 
mory of Alexander, their master and benefactor, which 
till then had held their hands. Who, without horror, 
could behold an action so perfidious, and at the same 
time, so shameful and base ! But such was the insen- 

* Diod. 1. xx. p. 760, 761, et 766, 767. 



sibility of them both, that they were equally forward 
to felicitate themselves on the success of an impious 
confederacy, which ended in the effusion of their mas- 
ter's blood. The blackest of all crimes never cost the 
ambitious any remorse, provided they conduce to their 
ends. 

Ptolemy, having commenced the war anew,* took 
several cities from Antigonus in Ciliciaand other parts ; 
but Demetrius soon regained what bis father bad lost 
in Cilicia ; and other generals of .Antigonus bad the 
same success against those of Ptolemy, who did not 
command this expedition in person. Cyprus was now 
the only territory where Ptolemy preserved his con- 
quests ; for when he had caused Nicocles, king of Pa- 
phos, to suffer death, be entirely crushed the party 
of Antigonus in that island. 

In order to obtain some compensation for what be 

bad lost in Cilicia, 6 he invaded Pam- 

*«» ¥ r?*ti phylia, Lycia, and some other provinces 

of Asia Minor, where be took several 

places from Antigonus. He then sailed into the 

£gean sea,* and made himself master of the isle of 

Andros ; after which he took Sicyon, Corinth, and 

some other cities. 

During his continuance in those parts, be formed 
an intimate correspondence with Cleopatra, tbe sister 
of Alexander. She had espoused Alexander, king of 
Epirus, at whose nuptials Philip bad been ««««i- 
nated, and after the death of her consort, who was 
slain in the wars of Italy, had continued in a state of 
widowhood, and for several years had resided at Sar- 
dis in Lydia. As Antigonus, who was master of that 
city, did not treat her with due attention and respect, 
Ptolemy artfully took advantage of her discontent, to 
gain her over to his interest. With this intention, he 
invited her to an interview, in hopes of deriving from 
her presence some advantages against Antigonus. The 
princess had already set out, but the governor of Sar- 
dis caused her to be stopped, and immediately brought 
back ; and shortly after, by tbe command of Antigo- 
nus, caused her to be secretly destroyed. Antigonus, 
soon after this event, came to Sardis, where be or- 
dered all tbe women who had been instrumental in 
her murder to be proceeded against. 

We may here behold with admiration, how heavily 
the arm of the Almighty fell upon the race of Alexan- 
der, and with what severity he pursued the small remains 
of his family, and all those who had the misfortune to 
be any way related to that famous conqueror, whose 
favor was ardently courted by all the world a few 
years before. A fetal curse consumed his whole fa- 
mily, and avenged upon it all the acts of violence 
which had been committed by that prince, God even 
used tbe ministration of his courtiers, officers, and do- 
mestics, to render the severity of his judgments visible 
to all mankind, who, by these means, received some 
kind of reparation for the calamities they had suffered 
from Alexander. 

Antigonus, though he was the minister of tbe 
Deity in the execution of his just decrees, was not tbe 
less criminal on that account, because be acted only 
from motives of ambition and cruelty, of the enormity 
of which be was himself sensible, and which he wished 
he could be capable of concealing from tbe observation 
of mankind. He celebrated the funeral of Cleopatra 
with extraordinary magnificence, hoping, by this plau- 
sible exterior, to dazzle the eyes of the public, and 
avoid the hatred due to so black a crime* But such 

a Diod L xx, p. 760. b Ibid p. 766. r Ibid 7T4, 7T5. 
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deep hypocricy as this usually discovers the crime it 
labors to conceal, and only increases the just horror 
tbe world generally entertains for those who have com- 
mitted it 

This barbarous and unmanly action was not the 
only one that Antigonus committed. Seleucus and 
Ptolemy raised the superstructure of their power on 
the clemency and justice with which they governed 
their people ; and, by these expedients, established 
lasting empires, which continued for several genera- 
tions; but the character of Antigonus was of a dif- 
ferent cast. It was a maxim with him, to remove all 
obstacle* to his design, without the least regard to jus- 
tice or humanity; in consequence of which, when 
that brutal and tyrannical force, by which alone he 
had supported himself, came to fail him, he lost both 
life and empire. 

Ptolemy, with all the wisdom and moderation of 
his government, was not secure from revolts. The 
treachery of Ophelias, governor of Libya and Cyre- 
oaica, who formed an insurrection much about this 
time, gave him a just cause for inquietude ; but it 
happened very fortunately to be attended with no bad 
effect This officer had served first under A lexander 
and, after the death of that prince, had embraced the 
interest of Ptolemy, whom he followed into Egypt. 
Ptolemy had intrusted him with the command of the 
army which was intended for the reduction of Libya and 
Cyrenaica, provinces that had been allotted to him, as 
well as Egypt and Arabia, in the partition of the em- 
pire. When those two provinces were subdued, Pto- 
lemy conferred the government of them upon Ophel- 
ias ; who, when he was sensible that this prince was 
too much engaged with Antigonus and Demetrius 
to give him any apprehensions, had rendered himself 
independent, and continued, till this year, in the peace- 
able eojoyment of his usurpation. 

Agathoeles, king of Sicily, having marched into 

a m mot ^ ie * to altacJc the Carthaginians, en- 
Ant. J.cTw. de * vored to en g*£ e Ophelias in his in- 
' terest, and promised to assist him in the 
conquest of all Africa for himself. Ophelias, seduced 
by so grateful a proposal, joined Agathoeles with an 
anny of 20,000 men in the Carthaginian territories; 
but be had scarce arrived there, before the perfidious 
■retch who had drawn him thither, caused him to be 
slain, and kept his army in his own service. The his- 
tory of the Carthaginians will inform the reader in 
vnat manner this black instance of treachery suc- 
ceeded. Ptolemy, upon the death of Ophelias, re- 
entered Libya and Cyrenaica. The wife of the lat- 
ter was an Athenian lady of uncommon beauty, lier 
name was Eurydice, and she was descended from 
Miltiades. After the death of her husband she re- 
turned to Athens, where Demetrius saw her the fol- 
ding year, and espoused her. 

SECT. VII. Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, besieges and 
take* Athens, and establishes a democracy In that city 
Demetrius Phalereus. who commanded there, retires to 
Thebes. He Is condemned to suffer death, and his statues 
are thrown down. He retires into Egypt. The excessive 
i honon rendered by the Athenians to Antigonus and his son 
Demetrius. This latter obtains a great naval victory over 
Ptolemy, takes Salamis, and makes himself master of all the 
Wands of Cyprus. Antigonus and Demetrius assume the 
Wle of Kings after this victory, and their example is fol- 
lowed by the other princes. Antigonus forms an enterprise 
**auu»t Egypt, which proves unsuccessful. 

Antigonus tod Demetrius 41 had formed a design to 
d Pint in Demetr. p. 882—884. 



restore liberty to all Greece, which was 

Aatj'cloi * ept in a kind of 8,aTerv b y Cassander, 
' Ptolemy, and Polysperchon. These 

confederate princes, in order to subject the Greeks, 
had judged it expedient to establish, in all tbe cities 
they conquered, aristocracy ; that is, the government 
of the rich and powerful ; and it corresponds, the most 
of any, with regal authority. Antigonus, to engage 
the people in his interest, had recourse to a contrary 
method, by substituting a democracy, which more ef- 
fectually soothed the inclination of the Greeks, by 
lodging the power in the hands of the people. This 
conduct was a renewal of the policy which had been 
so frequently employed against the Lacedamionians 
by the Athenians and Persians, and had always suc- 
ceeded ; and it was impossible for it to be ineffectual 
in this conjuncture,, if supported by a good army. 
Antigonus could not enter upon his measures in a 
better manner, than by opening the scene with the 
signal of democratic liberty at Athens; which was 
not only the most jealous of it, but was likewise at 
the head of all the other republics. 

When the siege of Athens had been resolved upon, 
Antigonus was told by one of his friends, that if he 
should happen to take that city, be ought to keep it 
for himself, as the key of all Greece; but he sternly 
rejected that proposal, and replied, " That tbe best 
and strongest key which he knew, was the friendship 
of the people ; and that Athens, being in a manner 
the light by which all the world steered, would not 
fail to spread through all quarters the glory of his 
actions." It is very surprising to see in what manner 
princes, who are very unjust and self-interested, can 
sometimes borrow the language of equity and gene- 
rosity, and are solicitous of doing themselves honor 
by assuming the appearance of virtues, to which in 
reality tbey are utter strangers. 

Demetrius set out for Athens with 5000 talents, 
and a fleet of 250 ships. Demetrius Phalereus had 
commanded in that city for the space of ten years, in 
the name and under the authority of Cassander ; and 
the republic, as I have already observed, never ex- 
perienced a juster government, or enjoyed a series of 
greater tranquillity and happiness. The citizens, in 
gratitude to his administration, had erected as many 
statues to his honor as there are days in the year, 
namely 360, for at that time the year, according to 
Pliny,' did not exceed this number of days. An 
honor like this had never been granted to any citizen. 

When the fleet of Demetrius approached, all the 
inhabitants prepared for its reception, believing the 
ships belonged to Ptolemy ; but when the captains 
and principal officers were at last undeceived, they 
immediately had recourse to arms for their defence ; 
every place was filled with tumult and confusion, the 
Athenians being reduced to a sudden and unexpected 
necessity of repelling an enemy who advanced upon 
them without being discovered, and had already made 
a descent ; for Demetrius had entered the port, which 
he found entirely open, and might easily be distin- 
guished on the deck of his galley, where with his 
hands he made a signal to the people to keep them- 
selves quiet, and afford him an audience. The tumult 
being then calmed, he caused them to be informed 
aloud by a herald, who placed himself by his side, 
"That his father Antigonus had sent him under 
happy auspices, to reinstate the Athenians in tbe 

e Nondum anno hone numerum dlerum excedente*— Plia. L 
xxxlv. e. 6. 
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possession of their liberty ; to drive the garrison out 
of their citadel, and to re-establish their laws, and an- 
cient plan of government." 

The Athenians, at this proclamation, cast their 
bucklers down at their feet, and clapping their hands 
with loud acclamations of joy, pressed Demetrius to 
descend from his galley, and called him their pre- 
server and benefactor. Those who were then with 
Demetrius Phaleruus, were unanimously of opinion, 
that, as the son of Antigonus was already master of 
the city, it would be better to receive him, though 
they should even be certain that he would not per- 
form any one article of what he had promised ; upon 
which they immediately dispatched ambassadors to 
him with a tender of their submission. 

Demetrius received them in a gracious manner, and 
gave them a very favorable audience ; and in order 
to convince them of his good disposition towards them, 
he gave them Aristodemus of Miletus, one of his 
father's most intimate friends, as a hostage, at their 
dismission. He was likewise careful to provide for 
the safety of Demetrius Phalereus ; who, in conse- 
quence of this revolution, had more reason to be ap- 
prehensive of his citizens, than even of the enemies 
themselves. The reputation and virtue of this great 
man had inspired the young prince with the utmost 
respectforhis person ; and he sent him with a sufficient 
guard to Thebes, in compliance with his own request 
He then told the Athenians that he was determined 
not to see their city ; nor so much as to enter within 
the walls, however desirous be might be to visit them, 
till he had entirely freed the inhabitants from subjec- 
tion, by driving out the garrison that encroached upon 
their liberties. At the same time he ordered a large 
ditch to be opened, and raised strong intrenchments 
before the fortress of Munychia, to deprive it of all 
communication with the city ; after which he em- 
barked for Megara, where Cassander had placed a 
strong garrison. 

When he arrived at that city, he was informed that 
Cratesipolis, the wife of Alexander the son of Polys- 
perchon, who was greatly celebrated for her beauty, 
then resided at Patne, and was extremely desirous to 
see him, and be at his devotion. He therefore left 
his army in the territories of Megara, and having se- 
lected a small number of persons, most disposed to at- 
tend him, he set out for Patro ; and, when he had 
arrived within a small distance of that city, he secretly 
withdrew himself from his attendants, and caused a 
pavilion to be erected in a private place, that Cratesi- 
polis might not be seen when she came to him. A 
party of the enemy happening to be apprized of this 
imprudent proceeding, marched against him when he 
least expected such a visit, and he had but just time 
to disguise himself in a mean habit, and elude the 
danger by a precipitate flight ; so that he was on the 
point of being taken in the most ignominious manner, 
on account of his incontinence. The enemy seized 
his tent, with the riches that were in it. 

The city of Megara being taken, the soldiers de- 
manded leave to plunder the inhabitants; but the 
Athenians interceded for them so effectually, that the 
city was saved. Demetrius drove out the garrison of 
Cassander, and reinstated Megara in its liberties. 
Stilpon/ a celebrated philosopher, lived in that city, 
and was sent for by Demetrius, who asked him if he 

/ Megara Demetrius ceperat, cul cognomen Poliorcetes fait. 
Ab hoc Stilpon philosopb.ua Interrogdtus, num quid perdidiuet: 
Nihil, inquit; omnia namque mea mecum sunt— Habebatenim 



had not lost something? " Nothing at all," replied 
Stilpon, " for I carry all ray effects about me ;" mean- 
ing, by that expression, his justice, probity, temper- 
ance, and wisdom ; with the advantage of not ranking 
any thing iu the class of blessings that could be taken 
from him. What could all the kings of the earth do in 
conjunction against such a man as this, who neither 
desires or dreads any thine, and who has been taught 
by philosophy not to consider death itself as a cala- 
mity ! 

Though the city was saved from pillage, yet all the 
slaves in general were taken and carried off by the 
conquerors. Demetrius, on the day of his quittting 
Megara, after having showed the strongest marks of 
regard to Stilpon, told him that he left the city to 
him in an entire state of freedom. " What you say, 
my lord, is certainly true,*' replied the philosopher, 
" for you have not left so much as one slave in it. ** 

Demetrius, when he returned to Athens, posted his 
troops before the port of Munychia, and carried on 
the siege with so much vigor, that he soon drove out 
the garrison, and rased the fort. The Athenians, af- 
ter this event, entreated him with great importunity 
to come and refresh himself in the city ; upon which 
he accordingly entered it, and then assembled the 
people, to whom be restored their ancient form of go- 
vernment, promising, at the same time, that his father 
should send them 150,000 measures of corn, and all 
necessary materials for building 100 galleys of three 
benches of oars. In this manner did the Athenians 
recover their democracy, about fourteen years after iu 
abolition, 

They carried their gratitude to their henefacto'S 
even to impiety and ir religion, by the excessive honors 
they decreed them. They first conferred the title f 
king on Antigonus and Demetrius, a title which 
neither these nor any of the other princes had ever had 
the presumption to take till then, though they bad 
assumed to themselves all the power and effects of roy- 
alty. The Athenians likewise honored tbem with 
the appellation of tutelar deifies : and instead of the ma- 
gistracy of the Archon, which gave the year its denomi- 
nation, they elected annually a priest of these tutelar 
deities, in whose name all the public acts and decrees 
were passed. They also ordered their picture to be 
painted, with those of the other gods, on the veil 
which was carried in procession at their solemn festivals 
in honor of Minerva, called Panathensea ; and. by an 
excess of adulation scarce credible, they consecrated the 
spot of ground on which Demetrius descended from 
his chariot, and erected an altar upon it, which they 
called the " altar of Demetrius descending from hts 
chariot ;" and they added to the ten ancient tribes 
two more, which they styled " the tribe of Demetrius" 
and "the tribe of Antigonus." They likewise 
changed the names of two months in their favor, and 
published an order, that those who should be sent to 
Antigonus or Demetrius, by any decree of the people, 
instead of being distinguished by the common title of 
ambassadors, should be called Theori, which was an 
appellation reserved for those who were chosen to go 
and offer sacrifices to the gods at Delphi, or Olympia, 
in the name of the cities. But even all these honors 
were not so strange and extravagant as the decree 

secum vera bona in quss non est manus injeetto — Rsee sunt, 
Justitia, virtus, temperantla, prudentia; et hoc ipsum, nihil bo- 
num putare qnod eiipi poaait. — Cogita nunc, an huic quiaquam 
facere injuriam posait, cul helium, et hostia illeegregiam artem 
quaasandarum urbium professus, eripere nihil potuit.— Senet. 
de Const, sap. c. v. et Ep. IX. 
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obtained by Democlides, who proposed, " that in order 
to the more effectual consecration of the bucrlers 
that were to be dedicated In the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi, proper persons should be despatched to De- 
metrius, the tutelar deity; aud that after they had 
offered sacrifices to bim, they should inquire of this 
tutelar deity in what manner they ought to conduct 
themselves, so as to celebrate, with the greatest promp- 
titude, and the utmost devotion and magnificence, the 
dedication of those offerings, and that the people should 
comply with all the directions of the oracle on that 

H 

occasion. 

The extreme ingratitude the Athenians discovered 
towards Demetrius Phalereus, was no less criminal 
and extravagant than the immoderate acknowledgment 
they had just shown to their new master. They had 
always considered the former as too much devoted to 
oligarchy, and were offended at his suffering the 
Macedonian garrison to continue in their citadel for 
the space of ten years, without making the least ap- 
plication to Casaander for its removal : in this, how- 
ever, be had only followed the example of Phocion, 
and undoubtedly considered those troops as a neces- 
sary restraint on the turbulent disposition of the Athe- 
nians. They might possibly imagine likewise/ that 
by declaring against him, they should ingratiate them- 
selves more effectually with the conqueror. Rut 
whatever their motives might be, they first condemned 
him to suffer death for contumacy ; aud as they were 
incapable of executing their resentment upon bis per- 
son, because he had retired from their city, they threw 
down the numerous statues they had uised in honor 
of Demetrius Phalereus, who, when he had received 
intelligence of their proceeding, " At least," said he, 
" it will not be in their power to destroy that virtue 
in me by which those statues were deserved." 

What estimation is to be made of those honors which, 
at one time, are bestowed with so much profusion, 
snJ as suddenly revoked at another ; honor that had 
been denied to virtue, and prostituted to vicious princes, 
with a constant disposition to divest them of those 
favors upon the first impressions of discontent, and 
degrade them from their divinity with as much preci- 
pitation as they conferred it upon them ! What weak- 
ness and stupidity do those discover, who are either 
touched with strong impressions of joy when they re- 
ceive such honors, or appear dejected when they 
happen to lose them I 

a The Athenians still proceeded to greater extremi- 
ties. Demetrius Phalereus was accused of having 
acted contrary to their laws in many instances during 
his administration, and they omitted no endeavors to 
render him odious. It was necessary for them to have 
recourse to this injustice and calumny, infamous as 
such proceedings were in their own nature, to escape, 
if possible, the just reproach of having condemned 
that merit and virtue which had been universally 
known and experienced. The statues, while they 
idbsisted, were so many public testimonials, continually 
declaring in favor of the innocence of Demetrius, and 
Against the injustice of the Athenians. Their own 
evidence then turned against them, and that they 
could not invalidate. The reputation of Demetrius 
was not obliterated by the destruction of his statues ; 
ud therefore it was absolutely necessary that he should 
•ppear criminal, that the Athenians might be able to 
represent thsmselves as innocent and just ; and they 
imagined that a solemn and authentic condemnation 
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would supply the defect of proofs, and the regularity 
of forms. They did not even spare his friends ; and 
all those who had maintained a strict intimacy with 
him were exposed to danger. Menander, that cele- 
brated poet, from whom Terence has transcribed the 
greatest part of his comedies, was on the point of 
being prosecuted, for no other reason than his having 
contracted a friendship with Demetrius. 

There is reason to believe that Demetrius, after he 
had passed some time at Thebes, retired for refuge to 
Casaander, who was sensible of his merit, and testified 
a particular esteem for him, and that he continued 
under his protection as long as that prince lived. 
But, after the death of Casaander, as be had reason 
to be apprehensive of the worst that could befall him 
from the brutality of his son Antipater, who had 
caused his own mother to be destroyed, he retired 
into Egypt, to Ptolemy Soter, who had rendered him- 
self illustrious by his liberalities to men of letters, 
and whose court was then the asylum of all persons 
in distress. 

His reception at that court was as favorable as 
possible;* and the king, according to JElian, gave him 
the office of superintending the observation of the laws 
of the state. He held the first rank among the friends 
of that prince ; lived in affluence, and was in a con- 
dition to transmit presents to his friends at Athens. 
These were undoubtedly some of those real friends, 
of whom Demetrius himself declared, that they never 
came to him in his prosperity till he first had sent for 
them, but that they always visited him in his adversity 
without waiting for any invitation. 

During his exile he composed several treatises on go- 
vernment, the duties of civir life, and other subjects 
of the like nature. This employment was a kind of 
sustenance to his mind,' and cherished in it those 
sentiments of humanity with which it was so largely 
replenished. How grateful a consolation and resource 
is this, either in solitude or a state of exile, to a man 
solicitous of improving bis hours of leisure to the ad- 
vantage of himself and the public 1 

The reader, when he considers the surprising num- 
ber of statues erected in honor of one man, will un- 
doubtedly have noticed the striking difference between 
tbe glorious ages of Athens and that we are now des- 
cribing. A very judicious author has a fine remark 
upon this occasion.* All the recom pence, says he, 
which the Athenians formerly granted Miltiades for pre- 
serving the state, was the privilege of being represented 
in a picture as the principal figure, and at the head 
of nine other generals, animating the troops for the 
battle ; but the same people, being afterwards softened 
and corrupted hy the flattery of their orators, decreed 
above 300 statues to Demetrius Phalereus. Honors 
thus prodigiously lavished, are no proofs of real merit, 
but the effects of servile adulation; and Demetrius 
Phalereus was culpable to a considerable degree in 
not opposing them to the utmost of his power, if he 
really was in a condition to prevent their taking place. 
The conduct of Cato was much more prudent,' in de- 
clining several marks of distinction which tbe people 
were desirous of granting him ; and when he was 
asked one day, why no statues had been erected to 
him, when Rome was crowded with so many others, 

A JElian, 1. 111. e. 17. Plut. de exil. p. 601 . 
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" I had much rather," said he, "people should enquire 
why I have none, than why I have any.** 

True honor and distinction, says Plutarch, in the 
place I last cited, consist in the sincere esteem and af- 
fection of the people, founded on real merit and effec- 
tual services. These are sentiments which are so far 
from being extinguished by death, that they gain 
strength and are perpetuated from age to age ; 
whereas a profusion of honors lavished through flat- 
tery or fear, upon bad princes and tyrants, are never 
known to survive them, and frequently die away be- 
fore them. The same Demetrius Poliorcetes, whom 
we have lately seen consulted and adored as an oracle 
and a god, will soon have the mortification to behold 
the Athenians shutting their gates against him, for no 
other reason than the change of his fortune. 

Demetrius,"* while he continued at Athens, es- 
poused Eurydice, the widow of Ophelias. He had 
already several wives, and among the rest Phila, the 
daughter of Antipater, whom his father compelled 
him to marry against his inclinations, citing to him a 
passage out of Euripides, which he changed into a 
parody by the alteration of one word : " Wherever 
fortune is, a person ought to marry, even against his 
inclination.** Ancient as this maxim is, it has never 
grown obsolete hitherto, but retains its full force, how 
contrary soever it be to the sentiments of nature. 
Demetrius was severely censured at Athens for infa- 
mous excesses. 

In a short time after this marriage,* his father or- 
dered him to quit Greece, and sent him, with a strong 
fleet and a numerous army, to conquer the isle of Cy- 
prus from Ptolemy. Before he undertook this expe- 
dition, he sent ambassadors to the Rhodians, to invite 
them to an alliance with him against Ptolemy ; but 
this attempt proved ineffectual, and they constantly 
insisted on the liberty of persevering in the neutrality 
they had embraced. Demetrius being sensible that 
the intelligence Ptolemy maintained in Rhodes had 
defeated his design, advanced to Cyprus, where he 
made a descent, and marched to Salamis, the capital 
of that island. Menelaus, the brother of Ptolemy, 
who had shut himself up there with most of his troops, 
marched out to give him battle, but was defeated, and 
compelled to re-enter the place after he had lost 1000 
of his men, who were slain upon the spot, and 3000 
more, who were taken prisoners. 

Menelaus not doubting but the prince, elated with 
this success, would undertake the siege of Salamis, 
made att the necessary preparations, on his part, for a 
vigorous defence ; and while he was employing all bis 
attention for that purpose, he sent couriers post to 
Ptolemy, to carry him the news of his defeat, and the 
siege with which he was threatened : they were also 
to solicit him to hasten the succors he demanded, and, 
if possible, to lead them in person. 

Demetrius, after he had obtained an exact account 
of the situation of the place, as also of its strength 
and that of the garrison* was sensible that he had not 
a sufficient number of battering-rams and other mili- 
tary machines to reduce it; and therefore sent to 
Syria for a great number of expert workmen, with 
an infinite quantity of iron and wood, in order to 
make all the necessary preparations for assaulting a 
city of that importance ; and be then first built the 
famous engine called Helepolis, of which I shall soon 
give an exact description. 
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When all the necessary dispositions were made, De- 
metrius carried on his approaches to the city, and 
began to batter the walls with his engines; and as 
they were judiciously worked, they had all the effect 
that could be expected. The besiegers, after various 
attacks, opened several large breaches in the walls, by 
which means the besieged were rendered incapable of 
sustaining the assault much longer, unless they could 
resolve upon some bold attempt to prevent the assault 
which Demetrius intended to make the next day. 
During the night, which had suspended the hostilities 
on both sides, the inhabitants of Salamis piled a vast 
quantity of dry wood on their walls, with an inter- 
mixture of other combustible materials, and about 
midnight threw them all down at the foot of the 
Helepolis, battering-rams, and other engines, and 
then kindled them with long flaming poles. The fire 
immediately seized them with so much violence, that 
they were all in flames in a very short time. The 
enemies ran from all quarters to extinguish the fire ; 
but this cost them a considerable time to effect, and 
most of the machines were greatly damaged. De- 
metrius, however, was not discouraged at this disaster. 

Ptolemy, upon the intelligence he received of bis 
brother's ill success in the action against Demetrius, 
had caused a powerful fleet to be fitted out with all 
expedition, and advanced with the utmost expedition 
to his assistance. The battle, for which both parties 
prepared after some ineffectual overtures of accom- 
modation, created great expectations of the event, not 
only in the generals who were then upon the spot, but in 
all the absent princes and commanders. The result 
appeared to be uncertain ; but it was very apparent 
that it would eventually give one of the contending 
parties an entire superiority over the rest. Ptolemy, 
who arrived with a fleet of 150 sail, had ordered Mene- 
laus, who was then at Salamis, to come up with the 
sixty vessels under his command, in order to charge 
the rear-guard of Demetrius, and throw them into 
disorder, amidst the heat of the battle. But Deme- 
trius had had the precaution to leave ten of bis ships 
to oppose those sixty of Menelaus* ; for this small num- 
ber was pufficient to guard the entrance into the port, 
which was very narrow, and prevent Menelaus from 
coming out. When this preliminary to the engage- 
ment was settled, Demetrius drew out his land-forces, 
and extended them along the points of land which pro- 
jected into the sea, that he might be in a condition* in 
case any misfortune happened, to assist those who 
would be obliged to save themselves by swimming ; 
after which he sailed into the open sea with 180 gal- 
leys, and charged the fleet of Ptolemy with so much 
impetuosity, that he broke the line of battle. Ptole- 
my, finding his defeat inevitable, had immediately re- 
course to flight with eight galleys, which were all that 
escaped ; for of the other vessels which composed his 
fleet, some were either shattered or sunk in the battle, 
and the others, to the number of seventy, were taken, 
with their whole complements. All the rest of Pto- 
lemy's train and baggage, his domestics, friends, and 
wives, provisions, arms, money, and machines of war, 
on board! the store-ships which lsy at anchor, were 
seized by Demetrius, who caused them to be carried 
to his camp. 

Menelaus no longer made any opposition after this 
battle at sea, but surrendered himself to Demetrius, 
with the city, and all his ships and land-forces, which 
consisted of 1200 horse and 12,000 foot 

Demetrius enchanced the glory of this victory by his 
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humanity and generous conduct after it He caused 
| the slain to be interred io a magnificent manner, and 
! generously restored liberty to MeneJaua and Lentis- 
eus, one the brother and the other the son of Ptolemy* 
who were found among the prisoners ; he also sent 
them baok to him with their friends and domestics, and 
all their baggage, without any ransom ; that he might 
once more return the civilities he had formerly experi- 
1 eneed from Ptolemy, on a like occasion, after the bat- 
, tie of Gaza. With so much more generosity,? disin- 
terestedness, and politeness, did enemies make war 
I against each other in those days, than we now find be- 
. tween friends in the ordinary intercourse of life. He 
likewise selected out of the spoils 1200 complete suits 
of armor, and gave them to the Athenians; the rest 
of the prisoners, whose number amounted to 17,000 
men, without including the sailors taken with the fleet, 
were incorporated by him into his troops, by which 
means he greatly reinforced his army. 

Aotigoous, who continued in Syria, waited with 
the otmoet eoxiety and impatience for an account of a 
battle, by the event of which the fate of himself and 
bis son was to be decided. When the courier brought 
bim intelligence that Demetrius had obtained a com- 
plete victory, bis joy rose in proportion ; and all the 
people at the same instant proclaimed Antigonus and 
Demetrius kings. Antigonus immediately transmit- 
ted to his son the diadem which had glittered on bis 
own brows and gave him the title of king in the letter 
be wrote to him. The Egyptians, when they were 
informed of this proceeding, proclaimed Ptolemy king 
also, that they might not seem to be dejected at their 
defeat, or be thought to entertain the leas esteem and 
affection for their prince. Lysimachus and Seleucus 
won followed their example, the one in Thrace, and 
the other in Babylon and the provinces of the East ; 
and asuumed the title of king in their several domini- 
on*, after they had for so many years uaurped all the 
authority, without presuming to take the title upon 
them, till now, which was about eighteen years after 
the death of Alexander. Cassnnder alone* though he 
was treated as a king by the others when they either 
»n ike or wrote to him, continued to write his letters 
in tu* usual manner, and without affixing any addition 
tu his name. 

Plutarch observes, that this new title not only oc- 
casioned these princes to augment their train and pom- 
pous appearand', but also caused them to assume airs 
«*f pride and arrogance, and inspired them with such 
htughtf impressions as they had never manifested till 
then ; as if this appellation had suddenly exalted them 
into a species of beings different from the rest of man- 
kind. 
Seleucus had greatly increased his power in the ori- 
ental provinces," during the transactions 
AdlJ cms we have been describing; for after he 
' had killed Nicanor, whom Antigonus 
tad sent against him, in a battle, he not only esta- 
blished himself in the possessions of Media, Assyria, 
sod Babylon, but reduced Persia, Baetriana, Hyrcania, 
sad all the provinces on this side the Indus, which had 
formerly been conquered by Alexander. 

Antigonus, on his side, to improve the victory his 
»o bad obtained in Cyprus, assembled an army of 
100,000 men in Syria, with an intention to invade 

p T&nto honettios tune beUagerebantar, quim nuncanucttis) 
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Egypt. He flattered himself that conquest would 
readily attend his arms, and that he should divest Pto- 
lemy of that kingdom, with as much ease as he had 
taken Cyprus from him. Whilst he was conducting 
this great army by land, Demetrius followed bim with 
his fleet, which coasted along the shore to Gaza, were 
the father and son concerted the measures each of them 
were to pursue. The pilots advised them to wait till 
the setting of the Pleiades, and defer their departure 
only for eight days, because the sea was then tempes- 
tuous ; but the impatience of Antigonus to surprise 
Ptolemy, before bis preparations were completed, 
caused him to disregard their salutary advice. Deme- 
trius was ordered to make a descent in one of the 
mouths of the Nile, whilst Antigonus was to endeavor 
to open a passage by land, into the heart of the coun- 
try ; but neither the one nor the other succeeded in 
his expedition. The fleet of Demetrius sustained great 
damage by violent storms ; and Ptolemy had taken 
such effectual precautions to secure the mouths of the 
Nile, as rendered it impracticable to Demetrius to 
land his troops. Antigonus, on the other hand, after 
enduring many hardships in crossing the deserts that 
lie between Palestine and Egypt, had much greater 
difficulties still to surmount, and found it impossible 
to psss the first arm of the Nile in his march ; such 
judicious orders had been given by Ptolemy, and so 
advantageously were his troops posted at all the pssses 
and avenues ; but what was still more distressing to 
Antigonus than all the rest, his soldiers daily deserted 
from him in great number?. 

^ Ptolemy had sent out boats on several parts of the 
river where the enemies resorted for water, and caused 
it to be proclaimed on his part, from those vessels, that 
every deserter from their troops should receive from him 
two mints, and every officer a talent. So considerable 
a recompence soon allured great numbers to receive it, 
especially the mercenaries in the pay of Antigonua; 
nor were they prevailed upon by money alone, a* their 
inclinations to serve Ptolemy were much stronger than 
their motives to continue under Antigonus, whom they 
considered as an old man, difficult to le pleased, im- 
perious, morose, and severe ; whereat Ptolemy n n- 
dered himself amiable, by his g» title di- position ..nd 
engaging behavior, to all who upprouched Imn. 

Antigonus, after he lu.d hovered to no effect on the 
frontiers of Egypt, and we t till his provisions began 
to fail him, becoming sensible of his inability to enter 
Egypt, and finding that his unity decreased every day 
by sickness and desertion, and that it was impossible 
for him to subsist his remaining troops any longer in 
that country ; was obliged to return into Syria, in a 
very shameful manner, after having lost in this unfor- 
tunate expedition a great number of his land forces, and 
many of his ships. 

Ptolemy, having offered a sacrifice to the gods, in 
gratitude for the protection they had granted him, sent 
to acquaint Lysimachus, Cassander, and Seleucus, with 
the happy event of that campaign, and to renew the alli- 
ance between them, against the common enemy. This 
was the last attack be had to sustain for the crown of 
Egypt, and it greatly contributed to fix it upon his 
head, in consequence of the prudent measures be pur- 
sued. Ptolemy, the astronomer, therefore, fixes the 
commencement of his reign at this period, and after- 
wards points out the several years of its duration, in 
bis chronological canon. He begins the epocba on 
the seventh of November, nineteen years after the 
death of Alexander the Great. 
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To this purpose they began with opening a large and 
deep ditch behind the breach, to obstruct the passage 
of the enemy into the city ; after which they raised a 
substantial wall, in the form of a crescent, along the 
ditch : which would cost the enemy a new attack. 

As their attention was devoted, at the same time, 
to every other emergency, they detached a squadron 
of the best sailing ships in their port, which took a 
great number of vessels laden with provision and am- 
munition for Demetrius, and brought them into the 
port. These were soon followed by a numerous fleet 
of small vessels, freighted with corn and other neces- 
saries sent them by Ptolemy, with 1500 men, com- 
manded by Antigonus of Macedonia. 

Demetrius, having repaired his machines, caused 
them all to advance near the city, when a second em- 
bassy arrived at the camp from the Athenians, and 
some other states of Greece, on the same subject as 
the former, but with as little success. The king, whose 
imagination was fruitful of expedients for succeeding 
in his projects, detached 1500 of his best troops, un- 
der the command of Alcimus and Mancius, with or- 
ders to enter the breach at midnight, and force the 
intrenchments behind it They were then to possess 
themselves of the parts adjacent to the theatre, where 
they would be in a condition to maintain their ground, 
if they could but once make themselves masters of it 
In order to facilitate the execution of so important 
and dangerous an expedition, and amuse the enemy 
with false attacks, he at the same time caused all the 
trumpets to sound a charge, and the city to be attacked 
on all sides, both by sea and land, that the besieged 
finding sufficient employment in all parts, the 1500 
men might have an opportunity of forcing the intrench- 
ment which covered the breach, and afterwards of 
seising all the advantageous posts about the theatre. 
This feint had all the success the prince expected from 
it The troops having shouted from all quarters, as 
if they were advancing to a general assault, the detach- 
ment commanded by Alcimus entered the breach, and 
made such a vigorous attack upon those who defended 
the ditch, and the crescent which covered it, that after 
they had killed a great number of their enemies, and 
put the rest into confusion, they seised the posts ad- 
jacent to the theatre, where they maintained them- 
selves. 

The alarm was very great in the city, and all the 
chiefs who commanded there despatched orders to the 
officers and soldiers, forbidding them to quit their 
posts, or make the least movement whatever. After 
which they placed themselves at the head of a chosen 
body of their own troops, and of those who were 
newly arrived from Egypt, and with them poured 
upon the detachment which had advanced as far as 
the theatre ; but the obscurity of the night rendered 
it impracticable to dislodge them from the posts 
they had seized, and the day no sooner appeared, than 
a universal cry of the besiegers was heard from all 
quarters, by which they endeavored to animate those 
who had entered the place, and inspire them with a 
resolution to maintain their ground, where they might 
soon expect succors. This terrible cry drew floods of 
tears and dismal groans from tbe populace, women, 
and children, who continued in the city, and con- 
cluded themselves inevitably lost. The battle, how- 
ever, continued with great vigor near the theatre, and 
the Macedonians defended their post with an intre- 
pidity that astonished their enemies, till at last the 
JUtodians prevailing by their numbers, and perpetual 



supplies of fresh troops, the detachment, after having 
seen Alcimus and Mancius slain on the spot, were 
obliged to submit to superior force, and abandon a 
post it was no longer possible to maintain. Great 
numbers of them fell on tbe spot, and the rest were 
taken prisoners. 

The ardor of Demetrius was rather augmented 
than abated by this check, and he was making the 
necessary dispositions for a new assault, when be re- 
ceived letters from his father Antigonus, by which he 
was directed to take all possible measures for the eon- 
elusion of a peace with the Rhodians. He then 
wanted some plausible pretext lor discontinuing tbe 
siege, and chance supplied him with it. At that very 
instant deputies from £tolia arrived at his camp to 
solicit him anew to grant a peace to the Rhodians, to 
which they found him not so averse as before. 

If what Vegetatus relates of the helepolis be true,* 
and indeed Vitruvius seems to confirm it with a 
small variation of circumstances, it might possibly be 
another motive that contributed not a little to dispose 
Demetrius to a peace. That prince was preparing to 
advance bis helepolis against the city, when a Rho- 
dian engineer contrived- an expedient to render it en- 
tirely useless ; he opened a mine under tbe walls of 
the city, and continued it to the way over which the 
tower was to pass the ensuing day in order to ap- 
proach the walls. The besiegers not suspecting any 
stratagem of that nature, moved on the tower to the 
place undermined : which being incapable of supporting 
so enormous a load suuk in under tbe machine, which 
buried itself so deep in the earth, that it was impos- 
sible to draw it out again. This was one inconve- 
nience to which these formidable engines were obnox- 
ious ; and the two authors whom I have cited declare, 
that this accident determined Demetrius to raise tbe 
■iege ; and it is at least very probable that it contri- 
buted not a little to his taking the resolution. 

The Rhodians* on their part, were as desirous of 
an accommodation as himself, provided it could be 
effected upon reasonable terms. Ptolemy, in promis- 
ing them fresh succors, much more considerable than 
the former, had earnestly exhorted them not to lose a 
favorable occasion, if it should offer itself. Besides 
which, they were sensible of the extreme necessity 
they were under of putting an end to the siege, which 
could not but prove fetal to them at last. This con- 
sideration induced them to listen with pleasure to the 
proposals made them, and the treaty was concluded 
soon after upon- the following terms : That the re- 
public of Rhodes, and all its citizens, should retain 
the enjoyment of their rights, privileges, and liberty, 
without being subjected to any power whatsoever. 
The alliance they had always had with Antigonus was 
to be confirmed and renewed, with an obligation to 
take up arms for him in any war in which he should 
be engaged, J provided it was not against Ptolemy. 
The city was also to deliver 100 hostages, to be cho- 
sen by Demetrius, for the effectual performance of 
the articles stipulated between them. When these 
hostages were given, the army decamped from before 
Rhodes, after having besieged it a year. 

Demetrius, who was then reconciled with tbe Rho- 
dians, was desirous before his departure to give titera ; 
a proof of that disposition ; and accordingly presented 
them with all the machines of war he had employed 
in that siege. These were afterwards sold for 300 
talents, (about 300,000 crowns,) which they employed, | 
a Veget de re millt. c. 4. b Ptin. L xxxiv. c. 7. , 
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with an additional sum of their own, in making the 
famous Colossus, which was reputed one of the seven 
wonders of the world. It was a statue of the sun of 
to stupendous a sise, that ships in full sail passed be- 
tween its legs : the height of it was seventy cubits, or 
105 feet, and few men could clasp his thumb with 
their arms. It was the work of Chares of Lindus, 
and employed him for the space of twelve years. 
Sixty-six years after its erection it was thrown down 
by sn earthquake ; of which we shall speak in the se- 
quel of this history. 

The Rhodians, to testify their gratitude to Ptolemy 
far the assistance he bad given them in so dangerous 
a conjuncture, consecrated a grove to that prince, after 
tbej had consulted the oracle of Jupiter Amnion, to 
give the action an air of solemnity ; and to honor him 
the more, erected a magnificent edifice within it 
Tbey huilt a sumptuous portico, and continued it 
along each side pf the square which encompassed the 
grove, and contained a space of 400 fathoms. This 
portico was called the Ptolemsson ; and, out of Bat- 
tery, no leas customary in those days than it was im- 



pious, divine honors were rendered to him in that ' ' ficiently pleased with all the rest of the work. He 
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place: and in order to perpetuate their deliverer in 
thu war, by another method, they gave him the ap- 
pellation of Soter, which signifies a saviour, and is used 
by the historians to distinguish him from the other 
Ptolemies, who were his successors on the throne of 
Egypt 

I wss unwilling to interrupt the series of events 
that occurred at this siege, and, therefore, reserved for 
this place one that greatly redounds to the honor of 
Demetrius. It relates to his taste for the arts, and 
the esteem he entertained for those who were distin- 
guished by peculiar merit in them ; a circumstance 
not a little conducive to the glory of a prince. 

Rhodes was at that time the residence of a celebrated 
painter, named Protogenes,who was a native of Caunus, 
achy of Carta, which was then subject to the Rhodians. 
The apartment where be painted was in the suburbs, 
without the city, when Demetrius first besieged it ; 
but neither the presence of the enemies who then sur- 
rounded him, nor the noise of arms that perpetually 
rung in his years, could induce him to quit his habita- 
tion, or discontinue his work. The king was surprised 
at bis conduct ; and be one day asked him his reasons 
far such a proceeding. " It is,** replied he, " because 
I am sensible you have declared war against the 
RbodUns, and not against the sciences. n Nor was 
he deceived in that opinion, for Demetrius actually 
showed himself their protector. He planted a guard 
round his bouse, that the artist might enjoy tranquillity, 
«. at least, be secure from danger amidst the tumult 
ud ravages of war. He frequently went to see him 
*ork, and could never sufficiently admire his applica- 
tion, and bis surprising excellency in his art 

The masterpiece of this painter was the Ialynu, an 
• historical picture of a fabulous hero of that name, whom 
the Rhodians acknowledged as their founder. * Pro- 
togeoet hsd employed seven years in finishing this 
piece ; and when Apelles first saw it, he was trans- 
ported with so much admiration, that his speech failed 
nun for some time ; and when he at last began to re- 
»»er from his astonishment, he cried out, M Pro- 
digious work indeed I Admirable performance I It has 
not, however, the graces I give my works, and which 
has raised their reputation to the skies." If we may 

' 5* **» •»* •»■ of Ochbnns, whose parents were the Sun 
«w ftooda, from whom the city and island derived their name. 
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credit Pliny, Protegenea, during the whole time he 
was working on this picture, condemned himself to a 
very rigid and abstemious life,' that the delicacy of 
his taste and imagination might not be affected by his 
diet This picture was carried to Rome, and conse- 
crated in the temple of peace, where it remained in 
the time of Pliny ; but it was destroyed at last by 
fire. 

The same Pliny pretends that Rhodes was saved by 
this picture, because as it hung in the only quarter by 
which it was possible for Demetrius to take the city, 
he rather ohoae to abandon bis conquest,' than expose 
so precious a monument of art to the danger of being 
consumed in the flames. This, indeed, would have 
■been carrying his taste and value for painting into a 
surprising extreme; but we have already seen the 
true reasons which obliged Demetrius to raise the 
siege. 

One of the figures in this picture was a dog, / that 
was admired by all the good judges, and had cost the 
painter great pains, without bis being able to express 
his idea to bis own satisfaction, though he was suf- 



endeavored to represent the dog panting, and with 
his mouth foaming as after a long chase ; and em- 
ployed all the skill be was capable of exerting on this 
part of his subject, without being able to content him- 
self. Art, in his opinion, was more visible than it 
ought to have been ; a mere resemblance would not 
suffice, and almost nothing but reality itself would 
satisfy him. He was desirous that the foam should 
not seem painted, but actually flowing out of the 
mouth of the dog. He frequently retouched it, and 
suffered a degree of torture from his anxiety to express 
those simple traces of nature, of which he bad formed 
the ideas in his mind. All his attempts were however 
ineffectual, till at last, in a violent emotion of rage 
and despair, he darted at the picture the sponge with 
which he used to wipe out his colors, and chance ac- 
complished that which art had not been able to effect 
This painter is censured for being too difficult to 
be pleased, and for retouching bis pictures too fre- 
quently. It is certain that, though Apelles almost 
regarded htm as his master,* and allowed him a num- 
ber of excellent qualities, yet he condemned in him 
the defect of not being able to quit the pencil and 
finish bis works ; a defect highly pernicious in elo- 
quence as well as painting. " We ought," says 
Cicero,* to know how far we should go : and Apelles 
justly censured some painters for not knowing when 
to have done." 

d He supported himself on boiled lupines, a kind of pulse, 
which aattafled his hunger and thirst at the tame time, 
e Parcentem ptctura fugit oceaaio victoria. 

/Eat in e&canit mire factua, ut quern pariter census stars 
pinxerint. Non judicabat m exprimere in eo spumam anhe- 
iantis poate,cum in reliqu&omni parte (quod difflcilmnuxn erat) 
aibi ipsl tatitfecittet. Dlaplicebat aotern art ipsa, nee miniii poj 
terat, et videbatur nimia. ac longiua a veritate diacedere, spu- 
maque ilia pingi noo ex ore naaci, anxio ammi cruciatu, cum 
in picturfl verum esse, non veriaiaiile, veHet. Absterserat aa- 
piuamutaveratque penicilhim, nnUomodosiblapprobans. Pos- 
tremd iratus arti quod inieUigeretor, apongiam earn hnpegit in- 
vito loco tabula, et ilia repoauit ablatoa colorea, qualiter cum 
optabat : fecitqne in picturi fortuna natnram — Ptin. 1. xxxv. 
cap, 10, 

y Et aliam gloriam usurpavlt Apelles, earn Protog+nla opus 
immeuti laboris ac cure tupra modum anxia mirarelur. Dixit 
enim omnia tibi com illo paria etae,aut ill! meliora, ted uno te 
prastare, quod manum tile de tabulA neaclret tollere : memora- 
Dili pracepto, noscere tape nimiam diHgentiam. — Plin. tbid. 

a lnomnibut rebut videndum est qua! emit— In quo Apeliet 
plctoret quoque eot peccare ditebat, qui non aentirent quid es 
set satis.— Orat. ii. 73. 
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SECT. IX. The expedition of Seleucus into India. Demetrius 
compels Cassander to raise the siege of Athens. The exces- 
sive honors paid him in that city. A league between Ptolemy, 
Seleucus, Cassander, and Lysimachus, again** Antigonus and 
Demetrius. The battle of Ipsus, a ctty of Phrygia, wherein 
Antigonus is slain, and Demetrius put to fight. 

The farther we advance into the history of Alexan- 
der's Successors, the more easily may we discover the 
spirit by which they were constantly actuated hitherto, 
and by which they will atill appear to be influenced. 
They at first concealed their real dispositions, by no- 
minating children, or persons of weak capacities, to 
the regal dignity, in order to disguise their own am- 
bitious views. But as soon as all the family of Alex- 
ander was destroyed, they threw off the mask, and 
discovered themselves in their proper colors, and such 
as, in reality, they had always been. They were all 
equally solicitous to support themselves in their seve- 
ral governments : to become entirely independent ; to 
assume an absolute sovereignty ; and enlarge the li- 
mits of their provinces and kingdoms, at the expense 
of those other governors who were weaker or less suc- 
cessful than themselves. For this purpose they em ployed 
the force of their arms, and entered into alliances, which 
they were always ready to violate when they could 
derive more advantages from others : and they re- 
newed them with the same facility from the same mo- 
tives. They considered the vast conquests of Alex- 
ander as an inheritance destitute of a master, which 
prudence obliged them to secure for themselves, in as 
large portions as possible, without any apprehensions 
of being reproached as usurpers, for the acquisition of 
countries gained by the victories of the Macedonians, 
but not the property of any particular person. This 
was the great motive of all the enterprises in which 
they engaged. 

Seleucus, as we formerly observed, was master of all 
the countries between the Euphrates 

iuJ C 303 an ^ the * n( * us * an< * wu desirous of ac- 
' quiring those that lay beyond the latter 
of those rivers. In order, therefore, to improve the 
favorable opportunity which now offered, when he 
himself was in alliance with Ptolemy, Cassander, and 
Lysimachus, and when the forces of Antigonus were 
divided, and Demetrius was employed in the siege of 
Rhodians, and in awing the republics of Greece ; and 
while Antigonus himself was only intent upon becom- 
ing master of Syria, Phoenicia, and attacking Ptolemy 
even in Egypt itself, he thought it incumbent on him 
to take advantage of this diversion, which weakened 
the only enemy he had to tear, for carrying his arms 
against the people of India, who were included in his 
lot by the general partition, and whom be hoped it 
would be very praticable for him to subdue if he made 
a sudden irruption into that country, when it was al- 
together unexpected by king Sandrocotta. This per- 
son was an Indian of very mean extraction, who, un- 
der the specious pretext of delivering his country from 
the tyranny of foreigners, had raised an army, and aug- 
mented it so well by degrees, that he found means to 
drive the Macedonians out of the provinces of India 
which Alexander had conquered, and to establish him- 
self in them, while the successors of that monarch were 
engaged in mutual wars with each other. Seleucus 
passed the Indus in order to regain those provinces ; 
but whjn he found that Sandrocotta had rendered 
himso'f absolute master of all India, and had likewise 
an army of 600,0' K) men, with a prodigious number of 
dephautr, he did not judge it prudent to attack so po- 
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tent a prince ; but entered into a treaty with him, by 
which he agreed to renounce all his pretensions to that 
country, provided Sandrocotta would furnish him with 
500 elephants ; upon which terms a peace was con- 
cluded. This was the final result of Alexander's In- 
dian conquests ! this the fruit of so much blood shed 
to gratify the frantic ambition of one prince I Seleucus 
shortly after led his troops into the West against An- 
tigonus, as I shall soon observe. The absolute neces- 
sity he was under of engaging in this war, was one of 
his strongest inducements for concluding so sudden a 
a peace with the Indian prince. 

The Athenians at the same time called in Deme- 
trius to assist them against Cassander,' who was be- 
sieging their city. He accordingly set sail with 3SO 
galleys, and a great body of foot; and not only drove Cas- 
sander out of Attica, but pursued him as far as Ther- 
mopylae, where he defeated him, and made himself 
master of Heracles which surrendered voluntarily. He 
also admitted into his service 6000 Macedonians* who 
came over to his side. 

When he returned to Athens, the inhabitants of 
that city, though they had already lavished upon him 
all the honors they were able to invent, had recourse 
to new flatteries that outdid the former. They lodged 
him in the back part of the temple of Minerva, called 
the Parthenon ; but even this place, which had so 
much sanctity ascribed to it by the people, and was 
the mansion of a virgin goddess, he did not scruple to 
profane by the most infamous debaucheries. His cour- 
tesans were there treated with more honor than the 
goddess herself and were the only divinities fie adored. 
He even caused altars to be erected to them by the 
Athenians,* whom he called abject wretches for their 
mean compliance, and creatures born only for slavery ; 
so much was even this prince shocked at such despi- 
cable adulation, as Tacitus observed with respect to 
Tiberius.' 

Democles, surnamed "the Fair,*' and of a very 
tender age, threw himself, in order to elude the vio- 
lence of Demetrius, into a vessel of boiling water pre- 
pared for a bath, and there lost his life, choosing ra- 
ther to die than violate his modesty. The Athenians 
to appease the resentment of Demetrius, who was 
extremely offended at a decree they had published 
with relation to him, issued a new one, importing, 
M That it was ordered and adjudged by the people of 
Athens that whatever Demetrius think fit to command 
should be considered as sacred with regard to the gods, 
and just with regard to men." Is it possible to be- 
lieve, that flattery and servitude could be carried to 
such an excess of baseness, extravagance, and irreligion? 

Demetrius, after these proceedings, entered Pelo- 
ponnesus, and took from Ptolemy, who had rendered 
himself powerful in that country, the cities of Sicyou, 
Corinth, and several others where he had garrisons. 
And as he happened to be at Argos, at the grand 
festival in honor of Juno, he was desirous of celebrat- 
ing it, by proposing prises, and presiding in person 
among the Greeks. In order to solemnise it more 
effectually, he espoused, on that day, Diedamia, the 
daughter of .£acides king of the Molossians, and sis- 
ter of Pyrrhus. 

• Dlod. 1. xx. p. 825—828. Plat In Demetr. p. 899. 
k Atheo. 1. vl. p. 253. 
I Memories proditur, Tlberium, quoties curia egrederetur. 
Graects verbis in nunc modum eloqui solitum: O kemimm md 
$etvitutem paratoa! Scilicet etiam iilum, qui Ubertalem publi- 
can) no' lei, um projects servient! uxn paUcutise tssdssat.— Tm- 
eit. Annal. L iii. c. 65. 
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The states of Greece being assembled in the Isth- 
mus," and curiosity having drawn a vast number of 
people from all parts, Demetrius was proclaimed ge- 
neral of all the Greeks, as Philip and Alexander had 
been liefore him ; to whom he thought himself abun- 
dantly superior; so much was he intoxicated with the 
success of his arms, and the extravagant flattery lavished 
upon him. 

When he was about to depart for Peloponnesus for 
Athens, he wrote to the inhabitants of that city, that 
he intended, upon his arrival among them, to be ini- 
tiated in the greater and lesser mysteries at the same 
time. This had never been permitted before ; for it 
was necessary to observe certain intervals ; it being 
lawful to celebrate the lesser mysteries only in the 
month of March," and the greater in that of October. 
In order, therefore, to obviate this inconvenience, and 
satisfy so religious a prince, it was ordered, that the 
then present month of May should be deemed the 
month of March, and afterwards that of October ; and 
Demetrius, by this rare invention, was duly initiated, 
without infringing the customs and ceremonials pre- 
scribed by the law. 

But of all the abuses committed at Athens, that 
which most afflicted and mortified the inhabitants, was 
an order issued by Demetrius for immediately fur- 
nishing the sum of 250 talents ; and when this money 
bad been collected without the least delay or abate- 
ment, the prince, the moment he saw it amassed to- 
gether, ordered it to be given to Lamia, and the other 
courtesans in her company, for washes and paint. 
The Athenians were more offended at the indignity 
than the loss, and resented the application of that sum 
much more than their contribution of the sum itself. 

Lamia, as if this terrible expense had not been suf- 
ficient, being desirous to regale Demetrius at a feast, 
extorted money from several of the richest Athenians 
by ber own private authority. The entertainment 
cost immense sums, and gave birth to a very ingenious 
pleasantry of a comic poet, who said, that Lamia was 
• true htlepoti*. We have already shown that the 
belepolis was a machine invented by Demetrius for 
attacking and taking towns. 

Casaander finding himself vigorously pressed by 
Demetrius,* and.not being able to ob- 

Ant J.C 302 ta ' n a P eaee without submitting entirely 
* to the discretion of Antigonus, agreed 
with Lysimachus to send ambassadors to Seleucus 
and Ptolemy, to represent to them the situation to 
which they were reduced. The conduct of Antigo- 
nus made it evident that he had no less in view than to 
dispossess all the other successors of Alexander, and 
usurp the whole empire to himself ; and that it was 
time to form a strict alliance with each other to hum- 
ble this exorbitant power. They were likewise 
offended, and Lysimachus in particular, at the con- 
temptible manner in which Demetrius permitted peo- 
ple to treat the other kings in their conversation at 
bis table, appropriating the regal title to himself and 
bis father: whereas Ptolemy, according to his flat- 
terers, was no more than a captain of a ship, Seleucus 
t commander of elephants, and Lysimachus a treasu- 
rer. A confederacy was therefore formed by these 
four kings, and Seleucus hastened into Assyria, to 
make preparations for this new war. 

a* Plut. in Demetr. p. 900. 
a There ate various opinions with relation to the months in 
which these mysteries were celebrated. 
, • Dtod 1. xx. p. 830—636. Plut. in Demetr. p. 899. Justin. 
I if c. 4. 



The first operations of it were commenced at the 
Hellespont : Cassander and Lysimachus having judged 
it expedient that the former should continue in Eu- 
rope to defend it against Demetrius, and that the 
latter, with as many troops as could be drawn out of 
their two kingdoms, without leaving them too desti- 
tute of forces, should invade the provinces of Antigo- 
nus in Asia. Lysimachus consequently passed the 
Hellespont with a fine army, and either by treaty or 
force, reduced Phrygia, Lydia, Lycaonia, and most of 
the territories between the Fropontis and the river 
Meander. 

Antigonus was then at Antigonia, which be had 
lately built in Upper Syria, and where he was em- 
ployed in celebrating the solemn games he had there 
established. This news, with that of several other re- 
volts, transmitted to him at the same time, caused him 
immediately to quit his games. He accordingly dis- 
missed the assembly upon the spot, and made prepa- 
rations for advancing against the enemy. When all 
his troops were drawn together, he marched with the 
utmost expedition over mount Taurus and entered 
Cilicia, where he took out of the public treasury of 
Quinda, a city in that province, as much money as he 
wanted, and then augmented his troops to the num- 
ber he thought necessary. After which he advanced 
directly towards the enemy, and retook several places 
that had revolted in his march. Lysimachus thought 
proper to be upon the defensive, till the arrival of the 
succors which were upon their march to join him from 
Seleucus and Ptolemy. The remaining part of the 
year, therefore, elapsed without any action, and each 
party retired into winter-quarters. 

Seleucus, at the beginning of the next year, formed 
his army at Babylon, and marched 

Ant J." "m. into Cap*'*' to *? ?■*"*. ^V 
nus. This latter sent immediately for 

Demetrius, who left Greece with great expedition, 
marched to Ephesus, and retook that city, with se- 
veral others that had declared for Lysimachus, upon 
his arrival in Asia. 

Ptolemy improved the opportunity in Syria, of the 
absence of Antigonus, and recovered all Phoenicia, 
Judea, and Ceele-syria, except the cities of Tyre and 
Sidon, where Antigonus had left good garrisons. He 
indeed formed the siege of Sidon; but whilst his 
troops- were employed in battering the walls, he re- 
ceived intelligence that Antigonus had defeated Se- 
leucus and Lysimachus, and was advancing to relieve 
the place. Upon this false report, he made a truce 
for five months with the Sidoniana, raised the siege, 
and returned to Egypt 

Here ends what remains of the history of Diodorus 
Siculus, in a period of the greatest importance, and 
on the very point of a battle, by which the fate of 
Alexander's Successors is to be decided. 

The confederate army,? commanded by Seleucus 
and Lysimachus, and the troops of Antigonus and De- 
metrius arrived in Phrygia almost at the same time, 
but did not long confront each other without coming 
to blows. Antigonus had about 60,000 foot, 10,000 
horse, and seventy- five elephants. The enemy's forces 
consisted of 64,000 foot, 10,500 horse, 400 elephants, 
with 120 chariots armed with scythes. The battle 
was fought near Ipsus, a city of Phrygia. 

As soon as the signal was given, Demetrius, at the 
head of his best cavalry, fell upon Antiochus, the son 
of Seleucus, and behaved with so much bravery, that 

p Plut. in Demet. p> 90S. 
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be broke the enemy's ranks, and put them to flight ; 
but a rash and inconsiderate thirst of glory, against 
which generals can never be too much on their guard, 
and which has been fatal to many, prompted Deme- 
trius to pursue the fugitives with too much ardor, and 
without any consideration for the rest of the army ; 
by which means he lost the victory he might easily 
have secured, had he improved his first advantage 
aright For when be returned from the pursuit, he 
found it impracticable for him to rejoin his infantry, 
the enemy's elephants having filled up all the inter- 
mediate space. When Seleucus saw the infantry of 
Antigonus separated from their cavalry, he did not 
actually attack them, but only made a feint as if he 
were going to fall upon them, sometimes on one side 
and sometimes on another, in order to intimidate and 
afford them sufficient time to quit the army of Anti- 
gonus, and come over to his own ; and this was at 
last the expedient on which they resolved. The 
greatest part of the infantry detached themselves from 



the rest, and surrendered voluntarily to Seleucus, and 
the other were all put to flight At the same instant 
a large body of the army of Seleucus drew off by his 
order, and made a furious attack upon Antigonus, who 
sustained their efforts for some time, but being at last 
overwhelmed with darts, and having received many 
wounds, he fell dead upon the ground, having de- 
fended himself valiantly to his last gasp. Demetrius 
seeing his rather dead, rallied all the troops he was 
able to draw together, and retired to Ephesus with 
5000 foot and 4000 horse ; which were all that re- 
mained of more than 70,000 men, whom his father 
and himself commanded at the beginning of the en- 
gagement The great Pyrrhus,* young as he then 
was, was inseparable from Demetrius, overthrew all 
that opposed him, and gave an essay, in this first ac- 
tion, of what might be expected one day from his 
valor and bravery. 

gPlut. in Pyrrh. p. 3&4. 
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CHAPTER I. 

SECT. I. The four victorious princes divide the empire of Alex- 
ander the Great into ai many kingdoms. Seleucus builds 
several cities. Athens shuts her gates against Demetrius. 
He reconciles himself with Seleucus, and afterwards Ptolemy. 
The death of Gassander. The first exploits of Pyrrhus. 
Athens taken by Demetrius. He loses almost at the same 
time all he possessed. 

Arrxa the battle of Ipsus,' the four confederate 
princes divided the dominions of Antigonus among 
themselves, and added them to those which they al- 
ready poss e ss e d. The empire of Alexander was thus 
divided into four kingdoms. Ptolemy had Egypt 
Libya, Arabia, Code- Syria, and Palestine : Cassander 
had Macedonia and Greece: Lysimachus, Thrace, 
Bithynia, and some other provinces beyond the Hel- 
lespont, and the Bosphorus ; and Seleucus all the rest 
of Asia, to the other side of the Euphrates, and as far 
as the river Indus. The dominions of this last prince 
are usually called the kingdom of Syria, because Se- 
leucus, who afterwards built Antioch in that province, 
made it the chief seat of his residence, in which his 
successors, who from his name were called Seleucidas, 
followed his example. This kingdom, however, not 
only included Syria, but those vast and fertile provinces 
of Upper Asia which constituted the Persian empire. 
The reign of twenty years, which I have assigned to 
Seleucus Nicator, commences at this period, because 
he was not acknowledged as king until after the battle 
of Ipsus ; and if we add to these the twenty years, 
during which he had already exercised the regal au- 



• Pint in Demote, p. 90*. Appian in Syr. p. Ill, 113. 
lyb. I. xv. p. 571. 
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thority without the title, they will make out the reign 
of thirty-one years assigned him by Usher. 

These four kings are the four horns of the he-coat 
in tbe prophecy of Daniel,* which came up in the place 
of the first horn that was broken. The first born was 
Alexander, king of Greece, who destroyed the empire 
of the Medes and Persians, designated by the ram 
with two horns ; and the other four horns, are those 
four kings who rose up after him, and divided his em- 
pire among them, but they were not of his posterity. 

They are likewise shadowed out by the four heads 
of the leopard, which form part of another .vision 
shown to the same prophet e 

These prophecies of Daniel were exactly accom- 

b And as I was considering, behold, an he-goat came from the 
West on the fine of the whole earth, and touched not the ground; 
and the goat had a notable horn between his eyes. And he 
came to the ram that had two horns, which I had seen standing 
before the river, and ran unto him in the fury of his power. 
And I saw him come close unto the ram, and he wms moved 
with eboler against him, and smote the ran* and brake hi* two 
horns, and there was no power in the ram to stand before him, 
but he cast him down to the ground, and stamped upon him : 
and there was none that could deliver the ram out of ais hand. 
Therefore the he-goat waxed very great, and when be wms 
strong, the great horn was broken : and from it came four no- 
table horns, towards the four winds of heaven.— Don. viiKa— *. 
God afterwards explain* to kit prophet what he had $eem : The 
ram which thou Hawest having two horns are the kings of Me- 
dia and Persia, and the rough goat is the king of Grwcia, and the 
great horn that Is between his eyes, is the first king. Now 
that being broken, whereas four stood up for it, four kingdoms 
shall stand up out of the nation, but not in his power.— Ibid. v. 
10—11. 

e After this I beheld, and to, another like a leopard, which 
had upon the back of it four wings of a fowl, the beast had also 
four heads ; and dominion was given to it — Da: vii. 6. 
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plitbed by the last partition of Alexander's empire ; 
other divisions had, indeed, been made before this, but 
they were only of provinces which were consigned to 
governors, under the brother and son of Alexander, 
and none but the last was a partition into kingdoms. 
Those prophecies, therefore, are to be understood of 
this alone, for they evidently represent these four suc- 
cessors of Alexander as four kings, four Hood up for 
it But not one of Alexander's successors obtained 
the regal dignity, till about three years before this last 
division of the empire. And even then this dignity 
was precarious, as being assumed by each of the se- 
veral parties, merely by his own authority, and not 
acknowledged by any of the rest Whereas, after the 
battle of Ipsus, the treaty made between the four con- 
federates, when they had defeated their adversary, and 
divested htm of his dominions, assigned each of them 
their dominions, under the appellation of so many 
kingdoms, and authorised ana acknowledged them 
m kings and sovereigns, independent of any superior 
power. These four kings are Ptolemy, Seleucus, 
Cassander, and Lysimachus. 

We can never sufficiently admire, in this and the 
other places, wherein the completion of the prophecies 
of Daniel will be pointed out, the strong light with 
which the prophet penetrates the thick gloom of fu- 
turity, at a time when there was not the least appear- 
ance of all he foretells. With how much certainty 
sod exactness, even amidst the variety of these revolu- 
tions, and this chaos of singular events, does he deter- 
mine each particular circumstance, and fix the num- 
ber of the several successors I How expressly has 
he pointed out the nation, which was to be the Gre- 
cian ; described the countries they were to possess ; 
measured the duration of their empires, and the extent 
of their power, inferior to that of Alexander; in a 
word, with what lively colors has he drawn the cha- 
racters of those princes, and specified their alliances, 
treaties, treachery, marriages, and success I Can any 
one possibly ascribe to chance, or human foresight, so 
many circumstantial predictions, which at the time of 
their being denounced, were so remote from proba- 
bility ; and not evidently discover in them the charac- 
ter, and as it were the seal, of the Divinity, to whom 
til ages are present in one view, and who alone deter- 
mines at his will the fate of all the kingdoms and em- 
pires of the world ? But it is now tune to resume 
the thread of our history. 

Onias,' the first of that name, and high-priest of 
the Jews, died about this time, and was succeeded by 
his son Simon, who for the sanctity of his life, and the 
equity of his actions, was surnamed the Just. He en- 
joyed the pontificate for the space of nine years. 

* Seleucus, after the defeat of Antigonus, made him- 

A. If 17M u ^ master of Upper Syria, where he 
Ant. J. c! mo. bul!t .Antioch on the Orontes, and 
gave it that name, either from his fa- 
ther or his son, for they were both called Antiochus. 
Tms city, wiiere the Syrian kings afterwards resided, 
vat. for a long time, the capital of the East, and still 
preserved that privilege under the Roman emperors. 
1 Antigonus had lately built a city at a small distance 
, from this, and called it Antigonia; but Seleucus 
"used it to be entirely demolished, and employed the 
1 materials in the construction of his own city, to which 
• he afterwards transplanted the inhabitants of the 
former. 

4 Joseph. Antlq. 1. xti. c. f . 

« Strsb. L xvl. p. 749, 750. Appian. in Syr. p. 124. Justin. 

•• at. e, ^ 



Among several other cities built by Seleucus in 
this country/ there were three more remarkable than 
the rest : the first was called Seleucia, from his own 
name ; the second, Apamea, from the name of his 
consort, who was the daughter of Artibasus the Per- 
sian ; the third was Laodicea, so denominated from 
bis mother. Apamea and Seleucia were situated on 
the same river on which Antiocb was built, and La- 
odicea was on the same side towards the south. He 
allowed the Jews the same privileges and immunities, 
in each of these new cities, as were enjoyed by the 
Greeks and Macedonians, and especially at Antioch in 
Syria, where that people settled in such numbers, 
that they possessed as considerable a part of that city 
as their other countrymen enjoyed at Alexandria. 

Demetrius had withdrawn himself to Ephesus, after 
the battle of Ipsus, and from thence embarked for 
Greece, his only resource being the affection of the 
Athenians, with whom he had left his fleet, money, 
and wife Deidamia. But he was strangely surprised 
and offended, when he was met on his way by am- 
bassadors from the Athenians, who came to acquaint 
him that he could not be admitted into their city, 
because the people had by a decree prohibited the re- 
ception of any of the kings ; they also informed him, 
that his consort Deidamia had been conducted to Me- 
gara, with all the honors and attendance due to her 
rank. Demetrius was then sensible of the value of 
honors and homage extorted by fear, and which did 
not proceed from the heart 'The posture of his af- 
faire not permitting him to punish the perfidy of that 
people, he contented himself with intimating his com- 
plaint to them in a moderate manner, and demanded 
his galleys, among which was that prodigious galley 
of sixteen benches of oars. As soon as he bad re- 
ceived them, he sailed towards the Chersonesus, and 
having committed some devastations in the territories 
of Lysimachus, he enriched his army with the spoils, 
and by that expedient prevented the desertion of his 
troops, who now began to recover their vigor, and 
rendered themselves formidable anew. 

Lysimachus, king of Thrace, in order to strengthen 
himself in his dominions, entered into a particular 
treaty with Ptolemy, and strengthened the alliance 
between them, by espousing one of his daughters, 
named Arsinoe: he had before this procured ano- 
ther, named Lysandra, to be married to his son 
Agathocles. 

This alliance between Lysimachus and Ptolemy 
gave umbrage to Seleucus, who there- 
Ant ?'? 209 "p 00 entered into * trcat y witn Deme - 

' trius, and espoused Stratonice, the 
daughter of that prince, by Phila the sister of Cas- 
sander. The beauty of Stratonice had induced Se- 
leucus to demand her in marriage ; and as the affairs 
of Demetrius were at that time in a very bad condition, 
so honorable an alliance with so powerful a prince was 
exceedingly agreeable to him. In consequence of 
which he immediately conducted his daughter with all 
his fleet into Syria from Greece, where be was still in 
possession of some places. During his passage he 
made a descent on Cilicia, which then belonged to 
PlisUrohus the brother of Cassander, to whom it had 
been assigned by the four kings, who divided the do- 
minions of Alexsnder the Great after the death of 
Antigonus. Plistarchus went to complain of this 
proceeding to Seleucus, and to reproach him for con- 
tracting an alliance with the common enemy, without 

/Strabol. xri.p.750. 
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the consent of the other kings, which he considered 
as an infraction of the treaty. Demetrius receiving 
intelligence of this journey, advanced directly for the 
oity of Quinda, where the treasures of the province, 
amounting to 1200 talents,* were deposited. These 
he carried off with all expedition to his fleet, and then 
set sail for Syria, where be found Seleucus, and gave 
him the princess Stratonice in marriage. Demetrius, 
after some days passed in rejoioings for the nuptials, 
and in entertainments given on each side, returned to 
Cilicia, and made himself master of the whole province. 
He then sent his wife Phila to Cassander, in order to 
excuse this proceeding. These kings imitated the 
princes of the East, with whom it is customary to 
have several wives at the same time. 

During these transactions, Deidamia, another of his 

wives, who had taken a journey to meet him in Greece, 

and had passed some time with him in that country, 

was seized with an indisposition that ended her days. 

Demetrius having reconciled himself 

Ant ?"<? 7 298 with Ptolem y» b * the mediation of Sele- 
ucus, espoused Ptolemais, the daughter 
of Ptolemy.by which means his affairs began to assume 
a better aspect : for he bad all the island of Cyprus, and 
the two rich and powerful cities of Tyre and Sidon in 
Phoenicia, besides his new conquests in Cilicia, and 
some other cities in Asia. 

It was very imprudent in Seleucus to permit so 
dangerous an enemy to establish himself at so small 
a distance from him, and to usurp from one of his allies 
a province so near his own dominions as Cilicia, All 
this shows that these princes had no established rules 
and principles of conduct, and were even ignorant of 
the true interests of their ambition. For as to sin- 
cerity, equity, and gratitude, they had long since re- 
nounced them all, and only reigned for the unbappiness 
of their people, as the author of the first book of Mac- 
cabees ha* observed.' 

The eyes of Seleucus were however open at last, and 
in order to prevent his having a neighbor of such 
abilities on each side of his dominions, he required 
Demetrius to surrender Cilicia to him for a very con- 
siderable sum of money ; but that prince not being 
disposed to comply with such a proposal, Seleucus in- 
sisted upon his returning him the cities of Tyre and 
Sidon, that were dependencies on Syria, of which he 
was king. Demetrius, enraged at this demand, replied 
very abruptly, that though he should lose several other 
battles as fatal to him as that of Tpsus, he could never 
resolve to purchase the friendship of Seleucus at so 
high a price. At the same time he sailed to those 
two cities, reinforced their garrisons, and furnished 
them with all things necessary for a vigorous defence ; 
by which means the intention of Seleucus to take them 
from him wan rendered ineffectual at that time. This 
proceeding of Seleucus, though sufficiently conforma- 
ble to the rules of political interest, had such an odious 
aspect, with reference to the maxims of honor, that it 
shocked all mankind, and was universally condemned : 
for, as his dominions were of such a vast extent as to 
include all the countries between India and the 
Mediterranean, how insatiable was that rigor and 
avidity which would not permit him to leave his fa- 
ther-in-law the peaceable enjoyment of the shattered 
remains of his fortune 1 

Cassander died about this time, of a dropsy, after 

A. M. 3707. having governed Macedonia for the space 

Ant. J. C. 297, of nineteen years, from the death of his 

a Twelve hundred thousand crowns. i Chap. U ver. 9. 



rather Antipater, and six or seven from the last parti- 
tion. He left three sons by Thessalooica, one of the 
sisters of Alexander the Great Philip, who suc- 
ceeded bim, dying soon after, left his crown to be 
contested by his two brothers. 

Pyrrhus,* the famous king of Epirus, had espoused 
Antigone, a relation of Ptolemy, in Egypt. This 
young prince was the son of JEacides, whom the Mo- 
lossians, in a rebellion, had expelled from the throne ; 
and it was with great difficulty that Pyrrhus himselt 
then an infant at the breast, was preserved from the 
fury of the rebels, who pursued him with intent to 
destroy him. After various adventures, he was coo- 
ducted to the court of king Glaucias in Illyria, where 
he was taken into the protection of that prince. Cas- 
sander, the mortal enemy of JEacLdes, solicited the 
king to deliver the young prince into bis ban da, and 
offered him 200 talents on that occasion: Glaucias, 
however, was struck with horror at such a proposal ; 
and when the infant had attained to the twelfth year 
of his age, be conducted him in person to Epirus with 
a powerful army, and reinstated him in his dominions ; 
by which means the Molossians were compelled to 
submit to force. Justin tells us, that their hatred be- 
ing softened into compassion, they themselves recalled 
him, and assigned him guardians to govern the king- 
dom till he should be of age himself; but there seems 
to be no great probability in his account. 

When he had attained his seventeenth year, he began 
to think himself sufficiently established on the throne ; 
and set out from his capital city for Illyria, in order 
to be present at the nuptials of one of the aons of 
Glaucias, with whom he had been brought up. The 
Molossians, taking advantage of his absence, revolted 
a second time, drove all his friends out of the king- 
dom, seized all his treasures, and conferred the crown 
on Neoptolemus, his great uncle. Pyrrhus being 
thus divested of his dominions, and finding himself 
destitute of all succors, retired to his brother-in-law. 
Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, who bad espoused 
bis sister Deidamia. 

This young prince distinguished himself among the 
bravest in the battle that was fought on the plains of 
Ipsus, and would not forsake Demetrius even after he 
was defeated. He also preserved for him those Grecian 
cities which that prince had con6ded to him ; and when 
a treaty of peace was concluded between Ptolemy and 
Demetrius, by the mediation of Seleucus, Pyrrhus 
went into Egypt as a hostage for has brother-in-law. 

During his continuance at the court of Ptolemy, he 
gave sufficient proofs of his strength, address, and ex- 
tra© rdiary patience, in hunting, martial exercises, and 
all other labors. Observing, that of all the wives at 
Ptolemy, Berenice had the greatest ascendant over 
htm, and that she surpassed the others in wit and pru- 
dence, as well as beauty, he attached himself to her in 
particular ; for as he was already an able politician, be 
neglected no opportunity of making his court to those 
on whom his fortune depended, and of ingratiating 
himself with such persons as were capable of being 
useful to him. His noble and engaging demeanor pro- 
cured him such a share in Ptolemy's esteem, that he 
gave him Antigone,the daughter of Berenice his favorite 
consort, in preference to several young princes who 
demanded her in marriage. This lady was the daugh- 
ter of Berenice, by Philip her first husband, who was 
a Macedonian nobleman, little known with respect to 
any other particular. When Pyrrhus had espoused 

* Pluu in Pyrrh. p. 388— 385. 
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Antigone, the queen had so much influence over her 
consort, as to induce him to grant his son-in-law a 
feet, with a supply of money, which enabled him to 
repossess himself of his dominions. Here Ipgan the 
fortune of an exiled prince, who was afterwards es- 
teemed the greatest general of his age : and it must 
be acknowledged, that every instance of his early con- 
duet denoted extraordinary merit, and raised great ex- 
pectations of his future glory. 
Athens, as we hare already observed, bad revolted 
from Demetrius, and shut ber gates 

AolJ C*U *6*' n,t n ' m ' But wnen *"*' P™ 008 
* thought he had sufficiently provided for 

the security ofhis territories in Asia, he marched against 
that rebellious and ungrateful city with a resolution 
to punish her as she deserved. The first year was em- 
ployed in the reduction of the Messenians, and the 
conquest of some other cities who had quitted his 
party ; and he returned the next season to Athens, 
which be closely blocked up, and reduced to the last 
extremity, by cutting off all communication of pro- 
visions* A fleet of 160 sail sent by king Ptolemy to 
succor the Athenians, and which ap- 

Ant.7'csts P eared on the eo f st * °f JBginaf afforded 
' them but a transient joy ; for when this 
naval force saw a strong fleet arrive from Peloponne- 
$oi to the assistance of Demetrius, besides a great 
number of other vessels from Cyprus, and that the 
whole amounted to 300, they weighed anchor and fled. 

Although the Athenians had issued a decree, by 
which they made it capital for any person even to 
mention a peace with Demetrius, the extreme neces- 
sity to which they were reduced by want of provisions, 
obliged them to open their gates to him. When be 
entered the city, be commanded the inhabitants to 
Assemble in the theatre, which be surrounded with 
armed troops, and posted his guards on each side of 
the stage where the dramatic pieces were performed ; 
and then descending from the upper part of the thea- 
tre, in the manner usual for the actors, be showed 
himself to that multitude, who seemed rather dead 
than alive, and waited for the event in inexpressible 
terror, expecting it would prove the sentence for their 
destruction. But he dissipated their apprehensions 
by the first expressions he uttered ; for he did not 
raise his voice like a man affected with the emotions 
of rage, nor deliver himself in any passionate or in- 
sulting language ; but softened the tone of his voice, 
and only addressed himself to them in gentle com- 
plaints and amicable expostulations. He pardoned 
(heir offence, and restored them to his favor ; pre- 
writing them, at the same time, with 100,000 measures 
tf com, and reinstating such magistrates as were most 
agreeable to them. 'Die joy of this people may be 
easily conceived from the terrors with which they 
were before affected : and how glorious must such a 
prince be, who could always support so brilliant, so 
admirable a character I 

When be had regulated the state of affairs in 
Athens, he determined to reduce the Lacedcemoni- 
am. Arehidamus, their king, advanced as far as 
Mantinea to meet him : but Demetrius defeated him 
'Q a great battle, and obliged him to have recourse to 
fitght; after which, he advanced into Laconia, and 
fought another battle in the very sight of Sparta. He 
vas again victorious ; 500 of his enemies were taken 
prisoners, and 200 killed upon the spot, so that he 
*ai already considered as master of the city, which 
wd never been taken before. 



But at this important moment he received two 
pieces of intelligence, which compelled him to direct 
his attention to a quite different quarter. The first 
was, that Lysimachus had lately divested him of all 
bis territories in Asia ; and the other, that Ptolemy 
had made a descent on Cyprus, and conquered all the 
island, except Salamis, where the mother of Deme- 
trius, with his wife and children, had retired ; and 
that the king of Egypt carried on the siege of that 
city with great vigor. Demetrius left all to fly to 
their assistance, but was soon informed that the place 
had surrendered. Ptolemy had the generosity to give 
the mother, wife, and children of his enemy their 
liberty without any ransom; and to dismiss them 
with all their attendants and effects. He even made 
them magnificent presents at their departure, which 
be accompanied with all imaginary marks of honor. 

The loss of Cyprus was soon succeeded by that of 
Tyre and Sidon ; and Seleucus dispossessed him of 
Cilicia, on another side. Thus in a very short time, 
he saw himself divested of all his dominions, without 
any resource or hopes for the future, 

SECT. II. Dispute between the two sons of Cassander for the 
crown of Macedonia. Demetrius, being invited to the as- 
sistance of Alexander, finds means to destroy him, sod is pro- 
claimed king of the Macedonians. He makes great prepara- 
tions for the conquest of Asia. A powerful eonfedracv la 
formed against him. Pyrrhus and Lysimachus deprive Kim 
of Macedonia, and divide it between themselves. Pyrrhus 
is soon obliged to quit those territories. Sad end of Deme- 
trius in prison. 

No prince was ever obnoxious to greater vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, nor ever experienced more sudden 
changes, than Demetrius. He exposed himself to these 
events by his imprudence, amusing himself with in- 
considerable conquests, while he abandoned his pro- 
vinces to the first invader. His great successes were 
immediately followed by his being dispossessed of all 
his dominions, and almost reduced to despair, when 
suddenly an unexpected resource offered itself from a 
quarter from whence he had not the least room to 
expect it 

In the quarrel between the two sons of Casssander 

for the crown," Thessalonica, their mo- 

A. M. S710. ther fc vore d Alexander, who was the 

Ant. J. tr. 294. " . vi_ ja*.*. 

youngest ; which so enraged Antipater, 
the eldest son, that he killed her with his own hands, 
though she conjured him by the breasts which bad 
nourished him to spare her life. Alexander, in order 
to avenge this unnatural barbarity, solicited the assis- 
tance of Pyrrhus and Demetrius, the former of whom 
was in Epirus, and the latter in Peloponnesus. Pyr- 
rhus arrived the first, and made himself master of se- 
veral cities in Macedonia, part of which he retained as a 
compensation for the aid he had given Alexander ; 
and he returned to his own dominions, after he had 
reconciled the two brothers. Demetrius came up at 
the same instant, upon which Alexander advanced to 
meet him ; and testified, at the interview between 
them, all imaginable gratitude and friendship ; but 
represented to him, at the same time, that the state of 
his affairs was changed, and that he no longer had any 
need of his assistance. Demetrius was displeased with 
his compliment, whilst Alexander, who dreaded the 
greatness ofhis power, was apprehensive of the subject- 
ing himself to a master, should be admit him into his 
dominions. They however conversed together with 
an external air of friendship, and entertained each other 
with reciprocal feasts, till at last Demetrius, upon 
st Phit. In Demetr. p. 90S, in Pyrin, p. 986. Justin. 1. xvl. e. I . 
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some intelligence, either true or fictitious, that Alex, 
ander intended to destroy him, prevented the execu- 
tion of that design and killed him. This murder armed 
the Macedonians against him at first ; but when he had 
acquainted them with all particulars that influenced his 
conduct, the aversion tbey entertained for Antipater, 
the infamous murderer of his own mother, induced 
them to declare for Demetrius, and they accordingly 
proclaimed him king of Macedonia. Demetrius pos- 
sessed his crown for the space of seven years, and An- 
tipater fled into Thrace, where he did not long survive 
the loss of his kingdom. 

One of the branches of the royal family of Philip, 
kind of Macedonia, became entirely extinct by the 
death of Thessalonica and her two sons ; as the other 
branch from Alexander the Great had been before by 
the death of the young Alexander and Hercules, bis 
two sons. Thus these two princes, who by their un- 
just wars had spread desolation through so many pro- 
vinces, and destroyed such a number of royal families, 
experienced, by a just decree of Providence, the same 
calamities in their own families, as they bad occa- 
sioned to others. Philip, and Alexander, with their 
wives and all their descendants, perished by violent 
deaths. 

Much about this time Seleucus built the city of 

Selcucia," on the banks of the Tigris, at 

*f; ^'jFii; the distance of forty miles from Baby- 
Ant J.C. 293. , Tl , ' . . ' 

Ion. It became very populous in a 
short time, and Pliny tells us it was inhabited by 
600,000 persons. The dykes of the Euphrates being 
broken down, spread such an inundation over the 
country, and the branch of that river, which passed 
through Babylon, was sunk so low by this evacuation 
as to be rendered unnavigable, by which means that 
city became so incommodious, that as soon as Seleu- 
cia was built, all its inhabitants withdrew thitber. 
This circumstance prepared the way for the accom- 
plishment of that celebrated prophecy of Isaiah, who, 
at a time when this city was in the most flourishing 
condition, had foretold, that it should one day become 
entirely desert and uninhabited. I have observed 
elsewhere by what manner and degrees this prediction 
was fully accomplished. 

Simon, surnamed the Just, the high-priest of the 
Jews, died at the close of the ninth year 

Ant 'j C 7I *92 °^ n " pontificate, and left a young son, 
' named Onias. As he was of too tender 
an age to take upon himself the exercise of that dig- 
nity, it was consigned to Eleaiar the brother of Simon, 
who discharged the functions of it for the space of 
fifteen years. 

I here pass over some events of small importance/ 
and proceed to Demetrius, who be- 

Ant J ? 288. H ev ' n & n * 8 P ower sufficiently established 
in Greece and Macedonia, began to 
make great preparations for regaining the empire of 
his father in Asia. With this view he raised an army 
of above 100,000 men, and fitted out a fleet of 500 
sail. So great an armament had never been seen since 
the time of Alexander the Great. Demetrius anima- 
ted the workmen by his presence and instructions, 
visited them in person, directed them how to act, and 
even assisted them in their labors. The number of 
his galleys, and their extraordinary dimensions, created 

ft Strab. 1. xvl. p. 738 et 743. Plin. 1. vi. c. 26. 
o Vol. I. At the taking of Babylou by Cyrus. 
q Joseph. Antiq. 1. xii. c. 2. 
*M, in Demetr. p. 909, et in Pyrrh. p. 386. Justin. 1. tvi. 



a universal astonishment ; for no ships of sixteen, 
even fifteen benches of oars, had been seen till then ; 
and it was not till many years after this period that 
Ptolemv Philopater built one of forty benches, but 
then it was only for pomp and ostentation, whereas 
those which Demetrius built were extremely useful 
in battle, and more admirable for their lightness and 
agility than their sise and magnificence. 

Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Seleucus, receiving in- 
telligence of these formidable prepara- 
Ant^f "c'iw tlons OI " Demet « U9 » immediately caught 
' the alarm, and in order to frustrate their 
effect, renewed their alliance, in which they likewise 
engaged Pyrrh us, king of Epirus ; in consequence of 
which, when Lysimachus began to invade Macedonia 
on one side, Pyrrhus did the same on the other, 
metritis, who was then making preparations in G 
for his intended expedition into Asia, advanced with 
all speed to defend his own dominions; but before he 
was able to arrive there, Pyrrhus had taken Bern**, 
one of the most considerable cities in Macedonia, where 
he found the wives, children, and effects, of a great 
number of soldiers belonging to Demetrius. This 
news caused so great a tumult in tbe army of that 
prince, that a considerable part of his troops absolutely 
refused to follow him, and declared with an air of mu- 
tiny and sedition, that they would return to defend 
their families and effects. In a word, things were 
carried to such an extremity, that Demetrius, perceiv- 
ing he no longer had any influence ower them, fled to 
Greece in the disguise of a common soldier, and his 
troops went over to Pyrrhus, whom they proclaimed 
king of Macedonia. 

The different characters of these two princes greatly 
contributed to this sudden revolution. Demetrius* 
who considered vain pomp and superb magnificence 
as true grandeur, rendered himself contemptible to 
the Macedonians, in the very circumstances by which 
be thought to obtain their esteem. He ambitiously 
encircled his head with a double diadem, like a the- 
atrical monarch, and wore purple robes, enriched with 
a profusion of gold. The ornaments of his feet were 
altogether extraordinary ; and he had long employed 
artists to make him a mantle, on which the system of 
the world, with all the stars visible in tbe firmament, 
were to be embroidered in gold. The change of his 
fortune prevented the finishing of this work, and no 
king would presume to wear it. 

But that which rendered him still more odious, was 
his being so difficult of access. He was either so im- 
perious and disdainful, as not to allow those who had 
any affairs to transact with him the liberty of speech ; 
or else he treated them with so much rudeness, as 
obliged them to quit his presence with disgust. One 
day, coming out of his palace, and walking through 
the streets with a mien of more affability than it was 
ususl for bim to assume, some persons were encou- 
raged to present a few petitions to him. He received 
them with a gracious air, and placed them in one of 
tbe folds of his robe ; but as he was passing over a 
bridge on the river Axius,' he threw all those peti- 
tions into the stream. A prince must certainly know 
very little of mankind, not to be sensible that such a 
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a This galley was about 280 cubits (about 4*0 feet) in length, 
and twenty-eight cubits (seventy-two feet) from tbe keel to the 
top of the poop. 4 It carried 400 sailors, besides 4000 rowers, and 
near 3000 soldiers, who were disposed in the spaces between 
the rowers, and on the lower deck..— P/si. in the lift o/D+- 
metriut. 

t A riverof Upper Macedonia. 
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contemptuous behaviour is sufficient to disgust his 
subjects. 

On this occasion, an action of the great Philip was 
recollected, which has been related among the events 
of bis reign.— That prince had several times refused 
audience to a poor woman, under pretence that he 
wanted leisure to bear her. " Be no longer king then," 
replied she with some emotioo ; and Philip, from 
thenceforth, made it a maxim with himself to grant 
bis subjects long and frequent audiences. For, as 
Plutarch observes on that occasion, " Me most indupen- 
tabU duty of a king, is to exert hiauelfin theadminutra- 
tionof justice." 

The Macedonians bad formed a very different idea 
of Pyrrhus. They had heard it reported, and were 
■enable by their own experience, that be was naturally 
■Able, and that he was always mild and accessible ; 
they were convinced of his promptitude to recompense 
the services rendered him, and that he was slow to an- 
ger and severity. Some young officers over their li- 
quor, had vented several offensive pleasantries against 
him. The particulars of their conversation were rela- 
ted to Pyrrhus himself, who ordered them to be brought 
in his presence, and then asked them, if they bad ex- 
pressed themselves in the manner he had heard. " Yes, 
my lord,** replied one of the company, and we should 
hire added a great deal more, if we had had more wine.'* 
Pyrrhus could not forbear laughing at this facetious 
sod sprightly turn, and dismissed them from his pre- 
sence without farther notice. 

The Macedonians thought him much superior to 
Demetrius, even iu military merit He had beaten 
tftetn on several occasions, but their admiration of his 
bra? ery was greater than their resentment for their de- 
feat It was a common expression with them, that 
other princes imitated Alexander in nothing but their 
purple robes, the number of their guards, the affecta- 
tion of inclining their heads like his, and their impe- 
rious manner of speaking ; but that Pyrrhus was the 
only one who r e pr e sented that monarch in his great 
tad laudable qualities. Pyrrhus himself was not al- 
together free from vanity, with respect to the resem- 
blance of bis own features to those of Alexander,* but 
t Rood matron of L ari s sa , in whose house be once 
lodged, had undeceived him in that particular, by an 
teswer, perhaps not at all agreeable to him. The Ma- 
cedonians, however, thought they discovered in him 
the aspect of that prince ; with all the fire of his eyes, 
snd the vivacity, promptitude, and impetuousity, with 
*bieh be charged his enemies, and bore down all who 
presumed to oppose him : but with respect to the mi- 
litary art, and ability in drawing up an army in battle, 
and knowing how to take advantage of oireumstances, 
they thought none comparable to Pyrrhus. 

It cannot, therefore, be thought surprising, that the 
! Macedonians, who entertained prepossessions so favor- 
•Me to one and so disadvantageous to the other, should 
«*% quit the party of Demetrius to espouse that of 
Pyrrhus, and one may see by this instance, and a thou- 
■od others, of what importance it is for princes to at- 
| ttch their people to their interests by the gentle ties 

! n A let of flatterers had really persuaded Pyrrhns.that he 
["tabled Alexander in the features of his face. With this 
W»f be sent for the pictures of Philip, Perdlccss, Alexander, 
Ouuader, sod some ether princes, and then desired a woman 
ofUfliaft, with whom he then lodged, to tell him which of 
jtac princes he most resembled. She refused to answer him 
fe* » ceatiderable time, tUlat last he pressed her very earnestly 
toMtiaf/ bis cariosity; open which she replied, thst she 
t&mtM htm v*iry«Hke Bstrschion, who was a noted osok in 
that dry— Lueian, advert, induct, p. 551, 551. 



of affection and gratitude; by treating them with 
mildness and affability, and by entertaining a real love 
for them, which is the only means of acquiring their 
love, which constitutes their most solid glory, their 
most essential obligation, and at the same time their 
greatest security. 

As Lysimachus happened to arrive immediately af- 
ter Pyrrhus had been declared king of Macedonia,* he 
pretended that he had contributed as muoh as that 
prince to the flight of Demetrius, and that he conse- 
quently ought to have a share in that kingdon. Pyr- 
rhus, who in this conjuncture was not entirely certain 
of the fidelity of the Macedonians, readily acquiesced 
in the pretensions of Lysimachus, and the cities and 
provinces were accordingly shared between them ; but 
this agreement was so far from uniting them with each 
other, that it was rather the constant source of ani- 
mosities and divisions ; for as Plutarch observes, when 
neither seas nor mountains, nor uninhabitable deserts, 
could suffice as barriers to the avarice and ambition of 
these princes, and when their desires were not to be 
bounded by those limits which separate Europe from 
Asia, bow could they possibly continue in a state of 
tranquillity, and refrain from the injustice of invading 
domains which lay so near and so commodious to 
them ? This was not to be expected ; and a perpe- 
tual war between them became inevitable, from the 
malignant seeds of envy and usurpation that bad taken 
root in their minds. The names of peace and war 
were considered by them as two species of coin, to 
which they themselves had given currency, merely for 
their own interest, and without the least regard to Jus- 
tice. — Still, continues the same author, they act more 
laudably when they engage in an open war, than when 
they use the sacred names of justice, friendship, and 
peace, for what, in reality, is no more than a truce, 
or transient suspension of their unjust views. 

The whole history of Alexander's successors justifies 
these reflections of Plutarch. Never were more trea- 
ties and alliances made, and never were they violated 
with leas disguise and more impunity. Would to God 
that those complaints were never applicable to any 
princes or times but those we are treating of at present 

Pyrrhus, finding the Macedonians more tractable 
and submissive, when be led them to war, than when 
he permitted them to enjoy a state of repose ; and 
being himself not much addicted to tranquillity, nor 
capable of satisfaction in the calm of a long peace, was 
daily performing new enterprises, without much re- 
gard to sparing either his subjects or allies. Lysima- 
chus took advantage of the army's disaffection to Pyr- 
rhus, and inflamed them still more by his emissaries, 
who artfully insinuated that they had acted most 
shamefully in choosing a stranger for their master, 
whom interest, and not affection, had attached to 
Macedonia. These reproaches drew in the greatest 
part of the soldiers ; upon which Pyrrhus, who feared 
the consequences of this alienation, retired with the 
Epirots, and the troops of his allies, and lost Mace- 
donia in the same manner be had gained it 

He greatly complained of the inconstancy of this 
people, and their disaffection to his person ; but, as 
Plutarch again observes, kings have no reason to 
blame other persons for sometimes changing their party 
according to their interest, as in acting so they only 
imitate their own example, and practice the lessons of 
infidelity aud treason, which they have learned from 
the whole of their own conduct, which upon all oo- 

a Plot, in Pyrrh. p. M9, 390. 
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easiona demonstrates an utter disregard for justice, 
veracity, and sincerity, in the observance of engage- 
ments* 

As to Demetrius,* when he found himself deserted 
by bis troops, he had retired to the city of Cassan- 
dria, e where his consort Phils resided : his lady was 
so afflicted at the calamitous state in which she be- 
held her husband, and was so terrified at the misfor- 
tunes to which she herself was exposed by the declen- 
sion of his affairs, that she had recourse to a draught 
of poison, by which she ended a life that was become 
more insupportable to her than death itsel£ 

Demetrius, thinking to gather up some remains of 
his shattered fortune, returned to Greece, where seve- 
ral cities still continued devoted to him ; and when 
he had disposed his affairs in the best order he was 
able, he left the government of those places to his son 
Antigonus ; and assembling all the troops be could 
raise in the country, which amounted to between ten 
and eleven thousand men, he embarked for Asia, with 
a resolution to make a desperate attempt to retrieve 
his good fortune. Eurydice, the sister of his late 
wife Phila, received him at Miletus, where she lived 
with the princess Ptolemais, her daughter by Ptolemy, 
whose marriage with Demetrius had been agreed upon 
by the meditation of Seleucus. Eurydice accordingly 
presented the princess to him, and this alliance gave 
birth to Demetrius, who afterwards reigned in Cy- 
rene. 

Demetrius,' immediately after the celebration of 
his nuptials, entered Caria aud Lydia, where he took 
several places from Lysimacbus, and considerably 
augmented his forces; and at length made himself 
master of Sardis ; but, as soon as Agathocles, the son 
of Lysimacbus, appeared at the head of an army, he 
abandoned all his conquests, and marched into the 
East His design in taking this route was to surprise A r- 
menia and Media ; but Agathocles, who followed him 
close, «jut off his provisions and forage so effectually, 
that a sickness spread through his army, and weakened 
it extremely ; and when he at last made an attempt 
to march over mount Taurus, with the small remains 
of his troops, he found all the passes guarded by the 
enemies, which obliged him to fall back to Tarsus in 
Cilicia. 

From thence he represented to Seleucus, to whom 
that city belonged, the melancholy situation of his af- 
nurs, and entreated htm, in a very moving manner, to 
afford him the necessary subsistence for himself and 
the rest of his troops. Seleucus was touched with 
compassion at first, and despatched orders to his lieu- 
tennants, to furnish him with all be should want But 
when remonstrances were afterwards made to him 
upon the valor and abilities of Demetrius, his genius 
for resource and stratagem, and his intrepidity in theex- 
ecution of his designs, whenever the least opportunity 
for acting presented itself; be thought it impossible to 
reinstate a prince of that character, without exposing 
himself to danger. For which reason, instead of con- 
tinuing to support bim, he resolved upon his destruc- 
tion, and immediately placed himself at the head of a 
numerous army, with an intention to attack him. De- 
metrius, who had received intelligence of these measures 
posted his troops in those parts of mount Taurus 
where he imagined it would be very difficult to force 
them, and sent to Seleucus a second time, to implore 

b Plat in Demstr. p. 910, 911. 
• A city on the frontiers or Thrace, and In Upper Macedonia. 
d Plat in Demetr. p. 912—416. 



his permission to pass into the East, in order to 
blish himself in some country belonging to the 
rians, where he might end his days in tranquillity : 
but if he should not be inclined to grant him that fa- 
vor, he entreated him to allow him to take up bis 
winter-quarters in his dominions ; and begged the* 
prince not to expose him, by driving him from thence, 
to famine, and the rigors of the season, as that would 
be delivering him up defenceless to the discretion of 
his enemies. 

Seleucus was so prejudiced against the designs 
which Demetrius had formed against the East, that 
this proposal only tended to increase bis distrust ; and 
he consented to nothing more than his taking up his 
quarters in Cantonia, during the two severest months 
of the winter ; after which he was immediately to 
evacuate that country. Seleucus, during this nego- 
tiation, had placed strong guards at all the passes from 
Cilicia into Syria, which obliged Demetrius to have 
recourse to arms, in order to d : sjngage himself. He 
accordingly made such a vigorous attack on the troops 
who guarded the passes in the mountains, that he die- 
lodged them from thence, and opened himself a pea- 
sage into Syria, which he immediately entered. 

^ His own courage, and the hopes of his soldiers, re- 
viving from this success, he took all possible measures 
for making a last effort for the re-establishment of his 
affairs; but he had the misfortune to be suddenly 
seized with a severe distemper which disconcerted all 
his measures. During the forty days 
Ant. J. C J88. tl ? at he continued sick, most of his sol- 
diers deserted ; and when he at last re- 
covered his health, so as to be capable of action, he 
found himself reduced to the desperate necessity of 
attempting to surprise Seleucus in his camp by night, 
with the handful of men who still continued in bis 
service. A deserter gave Seleucus intelligence of this 
design time enough to prevent its effect : and the de- 
sertion of Demetrius's troops increased upon thi» dis- 
appointment He then endeavored, as his last 
source, to regain the mountains, and join his fleet 
but he found the passes so well guarded, that be 
obliged to conceal himself in the woods ; from whence 
he was soon dislodged by hunger, and compelled to 
surrender himself to Seleucus, who caused him to be 
conducted under a strong guard to the Chersonesus 
of Syria, near Laodicea, where he was detained pri- 
soner. He, however, was allowed the liberty of a 
park for hunting, and all the conveniences of life in 
abundance. 

When Antigonus received intelligence of his father's 
captivity, be was affected with the utmost sorrow ; and 
wrote to all the kings, even to Seleucus himself to ob- 
tain his release, offering, at the same time, his own per- 
son as a hostage for him, and consenting to part with 
all his remaining dominions, as the price of bis liberty. 
Several cities, and a great number of princes, joined 
their solicitations in favor of the captive prince ; but 
Lysimacbus offered a large sum of money to Seleucus, 
provided be would cause his prisoner to be put to 
death. Seleucus was struck with horror at so barba- 
rous and inhuman a proposal ; and in order to grant 
a favor solicited from so many different quarters, he 
seemed to wait the arrival of his son Antigonus, and 
Stratonioe, that Demetrius might own the obligation 
of his liberty to them. 

In the mean time that unhappy prince supported his 
misfortunes with patience and magnanimity ; and be- 
came at last so habituated to them, that they 
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longer seemed to affect him. He exercised himself in 
racing* w> *lking f *od hunting ; and might have been 
in fioitel j more happy, had be made a true estimate of 
hi* condition, than whilst hurried over lands and seas 
by the fretuy of ambition. For what other fruit do 
these pretended heroes, who are called conquerors, de- 
rive from all their labors and wars, and from all the 
dangers to whiob they expose themselves, than that of 
tormenting themselves, while they render others mi- 
serable ; and constantly turning their backs on tran- 
quillity and happiness, which, if they may be believed, 
are the sole ends of all their motions? But Demetrius 
was gradually seised with melancholy ; and no longer 
amused himself with his former exercises; he grew 
corpulent, and entirely abandoned himself to drinking 
and gaming at dice, to which he devoted whole days, 
undoubtedly endeavoring by these methods to banish 
the melancholy thoughts of his condition. When be 
had continued in his captivity for the space of three 
years, he was seised with a severe distemper, occa- 
sioned by bis inactivity, and intemperance in eating 
and drinking, and died: at the age of fifty-four years. 
His son Antigonus, to whom the urn which enclosed 
his ashes was transmitted, celebrated his funeral with 
great magni6eence« We shall see, in the sequel of 
the present history, that this Antigonus, who was sur- 
named Gonatas, continued peaceable possessor of the 
kingdom of Macedonia ; and the race of this prince 
enjoyed the crown for several generations, in a direct 
line from father to son, till the reign of Perseus, who 
was the last of that family, sod was divested of Ma- 
cedonia by the Romans. 

SECT. III. Ptolemy Softer resigns his kingdom to his son Pto- 
lemy Philadelphia The tower of Pharos built The image 
of Serapis conveyed to Alexandria. The celebrated library 
ftmnri f Ml In that city, with an academy of learned men. De- 
metrius Fhalereus presides over both. Death of Ptolemy Soter. 

Ptolemy Soter/ the son of Lagus, after a reign of 
twenty years in Egypt, with the title of 

A. M.*7t». Icing, and of near thirty-nine from the 
ant. J. c «o. ^^ of Alexander, was desirous of 
transmitting the throne to Ptolemy Philadelphus/ 
one of bis sons by Berenice. He had likewise seve- 
ral children by his other wives, and among them 
Ptolemy, surnamed Ceraunus, or, The Thunder; who 
being the son of Eurydice, the daughter of Antipater, 
and the eldest of the male issue, considered the crown 
ss his right, after the death of his father. But Bere- 
nice, who came into Egypt, merely to accompany Eu- 
rydice, at the time of her espousals with Ptolemy, 
had so charmed that prince with ber beauty, that he 
married ber ; and so great was her ascendant over 
him, that she caused him to prefer her son to all his 
issae by the other queens. In order, therefore, to 
prevent all disputes and wars that might ensue after 
bis death, which he was sensible could not be very re- 
mote, as be was then fourscore years of age, he re- 
toi ved to have him crowned in his own lifetime, intend- 
ing, at the same time, to resign all his dominions to 
him ; declaring, that to create a king was more glo- 
rious than to be so one's self The coronation of Phi- 
ladelphus was celebrated with the most splendid fes- 
tival that bad ever been seen ; but I reserve the de- 
scription of it to the end of this section. 

i Justin. I. xvl. 

/The word signifies " s lover of his brethren ;" but Ptolemy 
received this surname, agreeably to a figure of speech ca'ed 
9*tir *fgW* t because he charged two of hi* brothers with form- 
ula: desfeno against his life, and then caused them to be de- 

* - 1. 1, p. is. 



Ptolemy Ceraunus quitted the court, and retired 
to Lysimachus, whose son Agathocles had espoused 
Ly sandra, the sister of Ceraunus, both by father and 
mother ; and after the death of Agathocles, he removed 
to the court of Seleuous, who received him with a 
generosity entirely uncommon, for which he was after- 
wards repaid with the blackest ingratitude, ss will 
appesr in the sequel of this history. 

In the first year of the reign of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus/ which was also the first year of the 124th 
Olympiad, the famous watch-tower in the isle of 
Pharos was completed. It was usually called the 
tower of Pharos, and has been reputed one of the seven 
wonders of the world. It was a large square struc- 
ture built of white marble, on the top of which a fire 
was constantly kept burning, in order to guide ships 
io their course. It cost 800 talents, which, estimated 
by the Athenian money, are equal to .£200,000, but 
amount to almost double that sum if computed by the 
coin of Alexandria. The architect of the edifice 
was Sostratus of Cnidus, who to perpetuate the whole 
honor of it to himself, had recourse to the artifice I 
have mentioned before.* Pharos was originally a real 
island, at the distance of seven furlongs from the con- 
tinent ; but was afterwards joined to it by a causeway 
like that of Tyre. 

Much about this time the image of the god Serapis 
was brought from Pontus to Alex- 
Ant. 1 !' C 964 andrMI - < Ptolemy had been induced by 
'a dream to demand it, by an embassy, of 
the king of Sinope, a city of Pontus, where it was kept 
It was, however, refused him for the space of two 
years, till at last the inhabitants of Synope suffered 
such extremities from a famine, that they consented to 
resign this god to Ptolemy for a supply of corn, which 
he transmitted to them ; and the statue was then con- 
veyed to Alexandria, and placed in one of the suburbs, 
called Rhacotis, where it was adored by the name of 
Serapis ; and a famous temple, called the Serapion, 
was afterwards erected for it in that place. This struc- 
ture, according to Ammianus Marcellinus,* surpassed, 
in beauty and magnificence, all the temples in the 
world, except the capitol at Rome. This temple had 
also a library, which became famous in all succeeding 
ages, for the number and value of the books it con- 
tained. 

Ptolemy Soter had been careful to improve himself 
in polite literature,' as was evident by his compiling 
the life of Alexander, which was greatly esteemed by 
the ancients, but is now entirely lost. In order to en- 
courage the cultivation of the sciences, which he much 
admired, he founded an Academy at Alexandria, called 
the Mussum, where a society of learned men devoted 
themselves to philosophic studies, and the improve- 
ment of all other sciences, almost in the same manner 
as those of London and Paris. For this purpose he 
began by giving them a library, which was prodigi- 
ously increased by his successors. 

His son Philadelphus left 100,000 volumes in it st 
the time of his death,* snd the succeeding princes of 
thst race enlarged it still more, till at last it consisted 
of 700,000 volumes. 

This library was finned by the following method.* 

g Plin. 1. xxxvt. e. IS. fitrab. 1. xvii. p. 791. 
a See voL I. in the history of Egypt. 
i Tacit, hist. 1. iv. e. SS et 84. Plut, de Isld. et Oslr. p. S61. 
Clem. Alex. In Protrept. p. 31. 

k Amm. Mareell. 1. xxil.e. 16. 
I Arrian In Pra?f in Alex. p. 691. Q. Curt. 1. lx. e. 8. Strab. 
I xvlL p. 793. Plut. in Moral, p. 1095. 

ss Buseb. In Chxon. m Galen. 
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All the Greek and other books that were brought into 
Egypt were seised, and sent to the Musaeum, where 
they were transcribed by persons employed for that 
purpose. The copies were then delivered to the pro- 
prietors, and the originals were deposited in the library. 
Ptolemy Euergetes, for instance, borrowed the works 
of Sophocles, Euripides, and JEschylus, of the Athe- 
nians, and only returned them the copies, which he 
caused to be transcribed in as beautiful a manner as 
possible ; and he likewise presented them with fifteen 
talents (equal to 15,000 crowns) for the originals 
which he kept. 

As the Musaeum was at first in that quarter of the 
city which was called Bruchion, and near the royal 
palace, the library was founded in the same place, and 
it soon drew vast numbers thither ; but when it was 
so much augmented, as to contain 400,000 volumes, 
they began to deposit the additional books in the Se- 
rapion. This last library was a supplement to the 
former, for which reason it received the appellation of 
its daughter, and in process of time had in it 300,000 
volumes. 

In Caesar's war with the inhabitants of Alexandria,* 
a fire, occasioned by those hostilities, consumed the 
library of Bruchion, with its 400,000 volumes. Se- 
neca seems to me to be out of humor, when, speak- 
ing of the conflagration, he bestows his censures, both 
on the library itself, and the eulogium made on it by 
Livy, who styles it an illustrious monument of the 
opulence of the Egyptian kings, and of their judicious 
attention to the improvement of the sciences. Seneca, 
instead of allowing it to be such, would have it con- 
sidered only as a work resulting from the pride and 
vanity of those monarch*, who had amassed suoh a 
number of books, not for their own use, but merely 
for pomp and ostentation. This reflection, however, 
seems to discover very little sagacity ; for is it not 
evident beyond contradiction, that none but kings are 
capable of founding these magnificent libraries, which 
became a necessary treasure to the learned, and do 
infinite honor to.those states in which they are esta- 
blished ? 

The library of Serapion did not sustain any damage, 
and it was undoubtedly there that Cleopatra deposited 
those 200,000 volumes from that of Pergamus, which 
were presented to her by Antony. This addition, 
with other engagements that were made from time to 
time, rendered the new library of Alexandria more 
numerous and considerable than the first : and though 
it was ransacked more than once, during the troubles 
and revolutions which happened in the Roman empire, 
it always retrieved its losses, and recovered its number 
of volumes. In this condition it subsisted for many 
ages, displaying its treasures to the learned and curi- 
ous, till the seventh century, when it suffered the same 
fate with its parent, and was burnt by the Saracens 
when they took that city in the year of our Lord 642. 
The manner by which this misfortune happened is too 
singular to be passed over in silence. 

John,* sumamed the Grammarian, a famous follow- 
er of Aristotle, happened to be at Alexandria when 

Pint In Caesar, p. 731. In Anton, p. 943. Amm. Mareell. 1. 
xxil. e. 16. Dion. Cass. J. xlii. p 202. 

p Quadrlngenta millia Ubrorum Alexandria! arserunt, pul- 
eherrimum regis opulentUs monumentum. Alius laudaverit, 
stent Ltvias, qui etegantias regum curaeque egregium id opus 
alt fulsse. Non fult elagaatia illud, aut cura, sed studiosa lux- 
.: bad, no studiosa quidem, quoniam non instudium, sed 
^etaettlnm eomparaverant.— Paretur itaqua Ubrorum 
4att, nihil in apparatum.— Sentc, de tranquil, anim, e. 
q Adtri-Pharaglus, in Hist. Dynast IX. 



the city was taken ; and as be was much esteemed by 
Amri Ebnol As, the general'of the Saracen troops, he 
entreated that commander to bestow upon htm the 
Alexandrian library. Amri replied that it was not 
in his power to .grant such a request ; but that he 
would write to the Khalif, or emperor of the Saracens, 
for his orders on that head, without which he could 
not presume to dispose of the library. He accord- 
ingly wrote to Omar, the then Khalif, whose answer 
was, that if those books contained the same doctrine 
with the Koran, they could not be of any use, b e cau se 
the Koran was sufficient in itself, and comprehended 
all necessary truths ; but if they contained any parti- 
culars contrary to that book, they ought to be des- 
troyed. In consequence of this answer, they were all 
condemned to the flames, without any further exami- 
nation ; and for that purpose were distributed among 
the public baths; where, for the space of six months, 
they were used for fuel instead of wood. We may 
from hence form a just idea of the prodigious number 
of books contained in that library ; and thus was this 
inestimable treasure of learning destroyed. 

The MussBum of Cruohion was not burnt with the 
library which was attached to it Strabo r acquaints) 
us, in this description of it, that it was a very large 
structure near the palace, and fronting the port ; and 
that it was surrounded with a portico, in which the 
philosophers walked. He adds, that the members of 
this society were governed by a president, whose sta- 
tion was so honorable and important, that in the 
time of the Ptolemies, he was always chosen by the 
king himself, and afterwards by the Roman emperor ; 
and that they bad a hall where the whole society ate 
at the expense of the public, by whom they were sup- 
ported in a very plentiful manner. 

Alexandria was undoubtedly indebted to this Mu- 
seum for the advantage she long enjoyed of being the 
greatest school in all that part of the world, and ef 
having trained up a vast number of men who excelled 
in literature. It is from thence, in particular, that 
the church has received some of its most illustrious 
doctors: as Clemens Alexandrinus, Ammonius, Ori- 
gen, Anatolius, Athanasius, and many others; for aO 
these studied in that seminary. 

Demetrius Phalereus was probably the first presi- 
dent of this seat of learning ; it is certain indeed that 
he had the superintendenoy of the library. Plutarch* 
informs us, that it was he who proposed to Ptolemy 
the establishment of a library of such authors as treated 
of civil polity and government, assuring him, that 
these would always supply him with such counsels as 
nooe of his friends would presume to offer him. In 
fact, this is almost the only expedient for introducing 
truth to princes, and showing them, under borrowed 
names, their duties as well as their defects. When 
the king had relished this excellent advice, and mea- 
sures were taken to procure all such books as were 
requisite in this first view, it may easily be imagined, 
that Demetrius carried the affair to a much greater 
length, and prevailed upon the king to collect all sorts 
of other books for the library we have mentioned. 
Who could better assist that prince in the accomplish- 
ment of so noble and magnificent a plan than Deme- 
trius Phalereus; who was himself a learned man of the 
first rank, as well as a very able politician 1 

We have formerly seen what inducements brought 
Demetrius to the court of this prince. He was re- 
ceived with open arms by Ptolemy Soter, who heaped 
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a profusion of honors upon him, and made him his 

confidant 1 Ho consulted him, in preference to all his 

other counsellors, in the most important affairs, and 

particularly those which related to the 

AatJ C 'lis * ucces *' on lo tne crown - Thw prince, 
' two years before his death, had formed 
a resolution to abdicate his crown in favor of one of 
his children. Demetrius endeavored to dissuade him 
from that design, by representing to him, that he must 
do longer expect to enjoy any authority, if he divested 
himself of his dignity in suoh a manner, and that it 
would be dangerous to create himself a master. But 
when be found htm absolutely determined on this 
abdication, he advised him to regulate his choice by 
the order prescribed by nature, which was generally 
followed by all nations ; in consequence of which it 
would be incumbent on him to prefer his eldest son 
by Eurydice, bis first wife. But the influence of 
Berenice prevailed over this equitable and prudent 
advice, which, in a short time, proved fatal to its 
author. 
Towards the close of this year died Ptolemy Soter, 

a m arti kin * rf E *y pt » in the «g nt y- fourth 
Ant J clsi. ^ emT °* *"* *8 e » ano> two years after his 
resignation of the empire to his son. 
He was the most able and worthy roan of all his race, 
and left behind him such examples of prudence, justice, 
sod clemency, as very few of his successors were in- 
dustrious to imitate. During the space of near forty 
years, in which he governed Egypt after the death of 
Alexander, be raised it to such a height of grandeur 
and power, as rendered it superior to the other king- 
doms. He retained upon the throne the same fond- 
nen for simplicity of manners, and the same aversion 
for ostentatious pomp, as be discovered when he first 
■scended it— He was accessible to his subjects even 
to s degree of familiarity. He frequently ate with 
uem at their own bouses ; and, when he gave any 
entertainment himself, be thought it no disgrace to 
borrow plate from the rich, because he bad but very 
little of bis own, and no more than was necessary for 
his common use. And when some persons represent- 
ed to htm that the regal dignity seemed to require an 
air of greater opulence,* his answer was, " That the 
tme grandeur of a king consisted in enriching others, 
1 not in being rich himself." 

SECT. IV. The magnificent solemnity at the Inauguration of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus king of Egypt. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, after his fiitber had abdicated 
the crown in his favor, entertained the people, when 
he ascended the throne, with the most splendid festi- 
ral mentioned in ancient history. Athenaus has 
left us a long description of it, transcribed from Cal- 
lizenes the Rhodian, who compiled a history of Alex- 
andria, and Montfaucon relates it in his Antiquities. 
I shall insert the particulars of it in this place, because 
they are well calculated to give us an idea of the riches 
ud opulence of Egypt I may add too, that as an- 
cient authors speak very often of sacred pomp, proces- 
«oos, and solemn festivals, in honor of their gods, I 
thought it incumbent on me to give some idea of them 
for once, by describing one of the most celebrated 
^enmities that was ever known. Plutarch, who is 
P*petually mentioning triumphs among the Romans, 
has the approbation of his readers for his particular 
description of that of Paul us JEmilius, which was one 
°> the most magnificent But if the account I shall 

1 Plot la Demetr. p. 892. Dice. Laert. in Demetr. Phal. 
« Pint, in Apoph. p. 181. 



now give should appear unseasonable, or too prolix, 
it may be passed over, without interrupting the series 
of this history ; for I declare beforehand, that the re- 
lation will be something tedious. 

This pompous solemnity continued a whole day,* 
and was conducted through the whole extent of the 
city of Alexandria. It was divided into several parts, 
and formed a variety of separate processions. Beside 
those of the king's father and mother, the gods had 
each of them a distinct cavalcade, the decorations of 
which were descriptive of their history. 

Athenaeus has related only the particulars of that 
of Bacchus, by which a judgment may be formed of 
the magnificence of the rest 

The procession began with a troop of Sileni, some 
habited in purple, others in robes of a deep red : their 
employment was to keep off the crowd, and make way. 

Next to the Sileni came a band of Satyrs, composed 
of twenty in two ranks, each carrying a gilded lamp. 

These were succeeded by Victories, with golden 
wings, carrying vases, in which perfumes were burn- 
ing, nine feet in height, partly gilt, and partly adorned 
wi th the leaves of ivy. Their habits were embroidered 
with the figures of animals, and every part of them 
glittered with gold. 

After these came a double altar, nine feet in height, 
and covered with a luxuriant foliage of ivy, intermix- 
ed with ornaments of gold. It was also beautified 
with a golden crown, composed of vine leaves, and 
adorned on all sides with certain white fillets. 

A hundred and twenty youths advanced next, clothed 
in purple vests; each of them bearing a golden vase 
of incense, myrrh, and saffron. 

They were followed by forty Satyrs, wearing crowns 
of gold which represented the leaves of ivy ; and in 
the right hand of each was another crown of the same 
metal, adorned with vine leaves. Their habits were 
diversified with a variety of colors. 

In the rear of these marched two Sileni, arrayed in 
purple mantles, and white drawers ; one of them wore 
a kind of bat, and carried a golden caducous in his 
hand ; the other had a trumpet Between those two 
was a man, six feet in height, masked and habited like 
a tragedian. He also carried a golden cornucopia, and 
was distinguished by the appellation of The Year. 

. This person preceded a very beautiful woman, as 
tall as himself, dressed in a magnificent manner, and 
glittering all over with gold. She held, in one band, 
a crown composed of the peach-tree, and in the other 
a branch of palm. She was called Penteteris.' 

The next in procession were the Genii of the four 
seasons, wearing characteristic ornaments, and sup- 
porting two golding vases of odors adorned with ivy 
leaves. In the midst of them was a square altar of 
gold. 

A band of Satyrs then appeared wearing golden 
crowns, fashioned like the leaves of ivy, and arrayed 
in red habits. Some bore vessels filled with wine, 
others carried drinking cups. 

Immediately after these came Philiscus, the poet 
and priest of Bacchus, attended by comedians, musi- 
cians, dancers, and other persons of that class. 

Two tripods were carried next, as prises for the 
victors at the athletic combats and exercises. One of 
these tripods, being thirteen feet and a half in height 

v Athen. l.v.p. 197— JOS. 
m This word signifies the space of five years, because at the 
expiration of every fourth year, the feast of Bacchus was cele- 
brated at the beginning of the next, which waa the fifth. 
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was intended lor the youths; the other, which was 
eighteen feet high, was designed for the men. 

A ear of an extraordinary site followed these. It 
had four wheels,* was twenty-one feet in length, and 
twelve in breadth, and was drawn by 180 men. In 
this car was a 6gure representing Bacchus, fifteen feet 
in height, in the attitude of performing libations with 
a large cup of gold. He was arrayed in a robe of bro- 
caded purple, which flowed down to his feet. Over 
this was a transparent vest of a saffron color, and 
above that a large purple mantle embroidered with 
pold. Before him was a great vessel of gold, formed 
in the Lacedemonian fashion, and containing fifteen 
measures, called nutretes.* This was accompanied 
with a golden tripod, on which were placed a golden 
vase of odors, with two cups of the same metal full 
of cinnamon and saffron. Bacchus was seated under 
the shade of ivy and vine leaves, intermixed with the 
foliage of fruit trees; and from these hung several 
crowns, fillets, and thyrsi, with timbrels, ribands, and 
a variety of satiric, comic, and tragic masks. In the 
same car were the priests and priestesses of that deity, 
with the other ministers, and interpreters of mysteries, 
dancers of all classes, and women bearing vans. 6 

These were followed by the Bacchantes, who march- 
ed with their hair dishevelled, and wore crowns com- 
posed, some of serpents, others of branches of the yew, 
the vine, or the ivy. Some of these women carried 
knives in their hands, others grasped serpents. 

After these advanced another car, twelve feet in 
breadth and drawn by sixty men. In this was the sta- 
tue of Nyssa, or Nysa, e sitting twelve feet high, and 
clothed with a yellow vest embroidered with gold, 
over which was another Laconic habit. The statue 
rose by the aid of some machines, without being touch- 
ed by any person, and after it had poured milk out of 
a golden cup, it resumed its former seat. Its left hand 
held a thyrsus adorned with ribands : and it wore a 
golden crown, on which were represented leaves of 
ivy with clusters of grapes, composed of various gems. 
It was covered with a deep shade, formed by blended 
foliage, and a gilded lamp hung at each corner of the 
car. 

After this came another ear, thirty-six feet in length, 
and twenty-four in breath, drawn by 900 men. On 
this was placed a wine-press, also thirty-six feet long, 
and twenty-two and a half broad; this was full of the 
produce of the vintage. Six Satyrs trod the grapes, 
to the sound of the flute, and sung such airs as corres- 
ponded with the action in which they were employed. 
Silenus was the chief of the band, and streams of wioe 
flowed from the chariot, throughout the whole proces- 
sion. 

Another car of the same magnitude was drawn by 
600 men. This carried a vat of a prodigious sire, 
made of leopard skins sewed together. The vessel 
contained 3,000 measures, and shed a constant effusion 
of wine during the procession. 

This ear was followed by 120 crowned Satyrs and 
Sileni, carrying pots, flagons, and large cups, all of 
gold. 

This troop was immediately succeeded by a silver 

y All the can of which mention will be made lo the sequel 
of this relation, had alto four wheels. 

a This word U frequently used in the present description; 
it is the name of a Greek measure, which corresponds most 
with the Roman amphora, but was somewhat larger. It con- 
tained nine gallons. 
■»-• • Mystics vannus Iscchl.— Fwe. 

• She Is thought to have been the nurse of Bacchus. 



vat, containing 600 metrete*, placed on a car drawn by 
the same number of men. The vessel was adorned 
with chased work, and the rim, together with the two 
handles and the base, were embellished with the figures 
of animals. The middle part of it was encompassed 
with a golden crown adorned with jewels. 

Next appeared two silver bowls, eighteen foci in 
diameter, and nine in height. The upper part of their 
circumference was adorned with studs, and the bottom 
with several animals, three of which were a foot and a 
half high, and many more of a lesser sise. 

These were followed by ten great vats, and sixteen 
other vessels, the largest of which contained thirty 
mefrefef, and the least five.: there were likewise ten 
cauldrons, twenty-four vases with two handles, dis- 
posed on five salvers ; two silver wine presses, on which 
were placed twenty-four goblets ; a table of massy 
silver, eighteen feet in length, and thirty more of six 
feet ; four tripods, one of which was of massy silver, 
and bad a circumference of twenty-four feci ; the 
other three that were smaller, were adorned with pre- 
cious stones in the middle. 

Then came eighty Delphic tripods, all of silver, 
something less than the preceding. They were like- 
wise accompanied with twenty-six ewers, sixteen fla- 
gons, and 160 other vessels, the largest of which con- 
tained six metretet, and the smallest two. All these 
vessels were of silver. 

After these came the golden vessels ; four of which, 
called Laconic, were crowned with vine leaves ; there 
were likewise two Corinthian vases, whose rims and 
middle circumference were embellished with the fi- 
gures of animals ; these contained eight metrctes : a 
wine-press, on which ten goblets were placed : two 
other vases, each of which contained five metrctes : and 
two more that held a couple of measures : twenty- two 
vessels for preserving liquors cool, the largest of which 
contained thirty metrefet, and the least one: four gol- 
den tripods of an extraordinary sixe : a kind of golden 
basket, intended as a repository for vessels of the same 
metal ; this was enriched with jewels, and was fifteen 
feet in length ; it was likewise divided into six parti- 
tions, one above another, adorned with various figures 
of animals, above three feet in height : two goblets, 
and two glass bowls with golden ornaments : two sal- 
vers of gold, four cubits in diameter, and three others 
of less dimensions : ten ewers ; an altar four feet and 
a half high ; and twenty-five dishes. 

After this rich equipage, marched 1600 youths, 
habited in white vests, and crowned, some of them 
with ivy, others with branches of the pine. Two 
hundred and fifty of this band carried golden vases, 
and 400 of them vases of silver. Three hundred more 
carried silver vessels, made to keep liquors cool. 

After this appeared another troop bearing large 
drinking vessels, twenty of which were gold, fifty of 
silver, and 300 diversified with various colors. 

There were likewise several tables, six feet in length, 
and supporting a variety of remarkable objects. On 
one was represented the bed of Semele, on which were 
disposed several vests, some of golden brocade, others 
adorned with precious stones. 

We must not omit a car thirty-three feet in length, 
and twenty-one in breadth, drawn by 500 men. In 
this was the representation of a deep cavern, shrowded 
with ivy and vine leaves ; from which several pigeons, 
ring-doves, and turtles issued out and flew about 
Little bands were fastened to their feet, that they 
might be caught by the people around them. Two 
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fountains, likewise, one of milk and the other of wine 
flowed out of the cavern. All the nymphs who stood 
round it wore crowns of gold. Mercury was also 
seen, with a golden caduceus in his hand, and clothed 
in a splendid manner. 

The expedition of Bacchus into the Indies was ex- 
hibited in another car, where the god was represented 
by a statue, eighteen feet in height, and mounted upon 
an elephant. He was arrayed in purple, and wore a 
golden crown, intermixed with twining ivy and vine 
lcarea. A long thyrsus of gold was in his band, and 
bis sandals were of the same metal. On the neck of 
the elephant was seated a Satyr above seven feet high, 
with a crown of gold on his head, formed in imitation 
of pine branches, and bio wine a kind of trumpet made 
of s goat's horn. The trappings of the elephant were 
of gold, and his neck was adorned with the crown of 
that metal shaped like the foliage of ivy. 

This car waa followed by 500 young virgins, adorned 
with purple vests and golden zones. A hundred 
and twenty of them, who commanded the rest, wore 
crowns of gold that seemed to be composed of the 
branches of pine. 

Next to these came 120 Satyrs, armed at all points, 
some in silver, and others in copper arms. 

To these succeeded five troops of Sileni, and Satyrs 
with crowns on their heads, mounted on asses, some 
of whom were entirely harnessed with gold, the rest 
with silver. 

After this troop appeared a long train of chariots, 
twenty-four of which were drawn by elephants, ; sixty 
by he-goats ; twelve by lions ; six by oryges, a species 
of goats : fifteen by buffaloes ; four by wild asses ; 
eight by ostriches ; and seven by stags. In these cha- 
riots were little youths habited like charioteers, and 
wearing hats with broad brims. They were accom- 
panied by others of a less stature, armed with little 
bucklers, and long thyrsi, and clothed in mantles em- 
broidered with gold. The boys who performed the 
office of charioteers, were crowned with branches of 
pine, and the leaser youths with ivy. 

On each side of these were three cars drawn by 
camels, and followed by others drawn by mules. In 
these ears were several tents, resembling those of the 
Barbarians, with Indian women, and those of other 
nations habited like slaves. Some of these camels 
carried 300 pounds weight of incense ; others 200 of 
saffron, cinnamon, iris, and other odoriferous spices. 

At a little distance from these, marched a band of 
Ethiopians, armed with pikes. One body of these 
carried 600 elephants' teeth ; another, 2000 branches 
of ebony ; a third, sixty cups of gold and silver, with 
a Urge quantity of gold dust After these came two 
hunters carrying gilded darts, and marching at the 
bead of 2400 dogs of the Indian, Hyrcanian, and 
Moloeuan breed, besides a variety of other species. 

They were succeeded by 150 men supporting 
toes, to which were fastened several species of birds 
*°d deer. Cages were also carried, in which were 
P*rrots, peacocks turkey-hens, pheasants, and a great 
number of ^Ethiopian birds. After these appeared 
ISO sheep of that country ; 300 of the Arabian 
bread ; twenty of the island of Euboea ; twenty-six 
white Indian oxen, eight of the Ethiopian species ; 
*l*o a large white bear ; fourteen leopards ; sixteen 
panthers ; four lynxes ; three small bears ; a came- 
leopard ;• and an ^Ethiopian rhinoceros. 
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Bacchus advanced next, seated in a car, and wear- 
ing a golden crown embellished with ivy leaves. He 
was represented as taking sanctuary at the altar of 
Rhea, from the persecution of Juno. Priapus was 
placed near him, with the crown of gold formed like 
the leaves of ivy. The statue of Juno was crowned 
with a golden diadem ; and those of Alexander and 
Ptolemy wore crowns of fine gold, representing ivy 
leaves. The image of Virtue was placed near that 
of Ptolemy, and on her head was a crown of gold made 
in imitation of olive branches. Another statue re- 
presenting the city of Corinth, was also near Ptolemy, 
with a golden diadem on its head. At a little distance 
from each of these was a great vase filled with golden 
cups, with a large bowl of the same metal, which con- 
tained five nutretes. 

This car was followed by several women richly ar- 
rayed, and bearing the names of the Ionian, and other 
Greek cities in Asia; with the islands which bad 
formerly been conquered by the Persians. All this 
train wore crowns of gold. 

In another car was a golden thyrsus, 135 feet in 
length, and a silver lance ninety feet long. 

In this part of the procession were a variety of wild 
beasts and horses, and twenty-four lions of a prodigi- 
ous size ; and also a great number of cars, in which 
were not only the statues of kings, but those of seve- 
ral deities. 

After these came a chorus of 600 men, among whom 
were 300 who played on gilded harps, and wore 
golden crowns. At a small distance from this band 
marched 2000 bulls, all the same color, and adorned 
with golden frontlets, in the middle of which rose a 
crown of the same metal. Tbey were also adorned 
with a collar, and an a?gis* hung on the breast of each. 
All these trappings were of gold. 

The procession of Jupiter, and a great number of 
other deities, advanced next, and after all the rest, that 
of Alexander, whose statue of massy gold was placed 
in a car drawn by elephants : on one side of this sta- 
tue stood Victory, and on the other Minerva. 

The procession was graced with several thrones of 
gold and ivory, on one of which was a large diadem 
of gold, and on another a horn of the same metal. A 
third supported a crown ; and a fourth a born of solid 
gold. On the throne of Ptolemy Soter, the father of 
the reigning prince, was a golden crown, which 
weighed 10,000 pieces of gold.* 

In this procession were likewise 300 golden vases, 
in which perfumes were to be burnt ; fifty gilded al- 
tars, encompassed with {golden crowns. Four torches 
of gold, fifteen feet in height, were fastened to one of 
these altars. There were likewise twelve gilded hearts, 
one of which was eighteen feet in circumference, and 
sixty in height ; and another was only twenty-two 
feet and a half high. Nine Delphic tripods of gold 
appeared next, six feet in height; and there were six 
others, nine feet high. The largest of all was forty 
five feet high ; on which were placed several animals 
in gold, seven feet and a half high, and its upper part 
was encompassed with a golden crown, formed of a 
foliage of vine leaves. 

After these were seen several gilded palms, twelve 
feet in length, together with a caduceus, gilt also, 
sixty-six feet long ; a gilded thunderbolt, in length 
sixty feet ; a gilded temple, sixty feet in circumfe- 
rence ; a double born, twelve feet long ; a vast num- 



whether real or fabulous, Is mentioned by 6 A kind of buckler which covered the breast, on ton middle 
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ber of gilded animals, several of which were eighteen 
feet in height To these were added several deer of 
a stupendous site, and a set of eagles thirty feet high. 

Three thousand two hundred crowns of gold were 
likewise carried in this procession ; together with a 
consecrated crown of 120 feet, most probably, in cir- 
cumference ; it was likewise adorned with a profusion 
of gems, and surrounded the entrance into the temple 
of Berenice. There was another golden aegis. Seve- 
ral large crowns of gold were also supported by young 
virgins richly habited. One of these crowns was three 
feet in height, and twenty-four in circumference. 

In this procession were also carried a golden cui- 
rass, eighteen feet in height ; and another of stiver, 
twenty-seven feet high, on which latter was the repre- 
sentation of two thunderbolts of gold, eighteen feet 
in length : an oaken crown embellished with jewels ; 
twenty golden bucklers; sixty- lour complete suits of 

{golden armor ; two boots of the same metal, four 
eet and a half in length ; twelve golden basons ; a 
great number of flagons ; ten large vases of perfumes 
for the baths; twelve ewers ; 6fty dishes, and a large 
number of tables ; all these were of gold. There were 
likewise five tables covered with golden goblets and 
a horn of solid gold, forty-five feet in length. All 
those golden vessels and other ornaments were in a 
separate procession from that of Bacchus, which has 
been already described. 

These were likewise 400 chariots laden with vessels 
and other works of silver; twenty others filled with 
golden vessels, and 800 more appropriated to the car- 
riage of aromatic spices. 

The troops that guarded this procession were com- 
posed of 67,600 foot, and 28,200 horse, all dressed and 
armed in a magnificent manner. 

During the games and public combats, which con- 
tinued for some days after this pompous solemnity, Pto- 
lemy Soter p re s ent e d the victors with twenty crowns 
of gold, and they received twenty-three from his coo- 
sort Berenice. It appeared, by the registers of the 
palace, that these last crowns were valued at 2280 ta- 
lents, and fifty mime about 334,400*. sterling : from 
whence some judgment may be formed of the immense 
sums to which all the gold and silver employed in this 
splendid ceremonial amounted. 

Such was the pageant (shall I call it religious, or 
rather theatrical and comic?) exhibited by Ptolemy 
Philadeiphus at his coronation. If Fabricius the fa- 
mous Roman, whom I have formerly mentioned, so re- 
markable for his contempt of gold and silver, had been 
a spectator of it, I am persuaded that he would not 
have been able to endure the sight of the procession 
till it closed, and have no doubt that he would have 
thought and spoken like the emperor Vespasian, upon 
an occasion which had some resemblance to this. He 
and his son Titus made a triumphant entry into 
Rome, after the capture of Jerusalem ; but finding 
himself fatigued with the excessive length of that 
pompous procession, he could not conceal his displea- 
sure, and declared, that he was Justly punished, by 
that tedious ceremony, for his weakness in desiring a 
triumph at his advanced age.* 

In this festival given by Ptolemy Philadelphia no 
part of it seems to have been conducted with any ele- 
gance, or to nave had the least air of taste and genius. 
An amasing profusion of gold and silver was lavished, 

« Adeo nihil ornamentorsm extrinsecos cupidi sppetirit, nt 
* It die mtigatus tarditatate et Urdio pomp*, non retfcne- 
" m ptocti, qui triampham— cam inept* senex concil- 
ia rope* . c. xil. 




whichmakes me recollect a passage in Sallust, the beauty 
and force of which I have the mortification not to be 
able to render in our language. Catiline wishes to 
rep rese nt the immoderate luxury of the Romans his 
contemporaries, who lavished immense sums in the 
purchase of pictures, statues, wrought plate, and su- 
perb buildings. ** They draw out (says be) and/ tor- 
ment their gold and silver by all imaginable methods," 
(I must entreat the reader's excuse for this literal 
translation,) "and yet this excess of prodigality b 
incapable of exhausting and overcoming their riches, 1 * 
— Omnibus modi* pecuniam trahumi, vexant; tame* 
ntmmd lubidin* dtvitia* $uas vineert neqstennL In 
such profusion as this did the whole merit of Philadel- 
phia consist on this occasion. 

In feet, what is there truly great or admirable b 
this vain ostentation of riches, and this waste of such 
immense treasures in a bottomless abyss, after they 
had cost the people so much fatigue and labor, sod , 
perhaps had been amassed by a long aeries of violent j 
exaction ? The spoils of whole provinces and cities - 
were sacrificed to 'the curiosity of a single day, and I 
displayed to public view, only to raise the frivolous 
admiration of a stupid populace, without conducing i 
to the least real advantage or utility. Nothing em 
argued a more profound ignorance of the true use of ! 
riches and solid glory, and of whatever else has any | 
just pretensions to the esteem of mankind. 

But what can we say, when we behold a sacred 
procession, and a solemnity of religion, converted into 
a public school of intemperance and licentiousness, 
calculated only to excite the most shameful passions 
in the spectators, and induce an utter depravity of 
manners ; by presenting to their view all the instru- 
ments of excess and debauch, with the most powerful 
allurements to indulge them, and that under the pre- 
text of paying adoration to the gods I What divini- i 
ties must those be that would suffer, and even exact ! 

so scandalous a pomp in their worship 1 

i 

SECT. V. The first traossetions of the reign of Ptolemy Pai- 
ladelphns. The death of Demetrius Phaleraus. aeleaeot 
resigns his queen sod part of his empire to his son Antkxhaf . 
The war between 8eseueos and Lysimachos ; the latter of 
whom is slain in a battle. Beleucns is sssaasinated by PioJemy 
Ceraunns, on whom he had conferred a multitude of obligs- i 
tions. The two sons ot Artlnoe are murdered by their ancle 
Cersanns, who also banishes that princess. Ceraunns is sooo 
punished for those crimes by the irruption of the Gauli, by \ 
whom he Is slain in a battle. The attempt of that psosle 
against the temple of Delphi. AnUgonus TmHfr 1 ^ Innuetf , 
in Macedonia. 

Ptolemy Philadelphia,' after the death of his Cr 
ther, became sole master of all bis do- 1 
Ant. J. c is. mmioo *» "biefa weie composed of Egypt 
* and many provinces dependent on it > 
that is to say, Phoenicia, Coelesyria, Arabia, Libya, I 
Ethiopia, the island of Cyprus, Pampbylia, Cilia*, 
Lycia, Caria, and the isles called the Cyclsdes. , 

During the life of Ptolemy Soter, Philadeiphus 
had con c eal e d bis resentment against Demetrius Pbs- 
lereus, for the advice be had given bis father, woes 
be was deliberating on the choice of a suqocbsot. But 
as soon as be saw himself sole master, be caused that 

/These metaphorical terms, JroJtsnsJ, oexsnsf, rimnrt •**■ 
smi, may possibly be derived from the combats of the auOet*. 
wherein, after one of them has thrown his adversary, and ima- 
gines himself victorious, he drags him along the Arena, is 
tight of the spectator!, twists, shakes, and torments him, with- 
out being able to extort a eonfessiou from him of his defeat. 
In this contest, therefore, wherein the Roman aulborreprwwu 
luxury and riches as engaged. aU the profusion of the ***** 
is iacapabie of eahausting and overcoming her wealth. 

e Tbeocrit. Idyll, xvfl. 
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philosopher to be seised, and sent with a strong guard 
to a remote fortress, where he ordered him to be con- 
fined, till be should determine in what manner to 
treat him. The bite of an aspic put a period to the 
life of that great man, who merited a better fete./ 

The testimonies in bis favor which are adduced by 
Cicero, Strabo, Plutarch, Diodorus Siculus, and 
many others, leave no room to doubt of the probity 
and wisdom of his government ; we therefore shall 
consider only what has been observed with respect to 
his eloquence. 

The characteristics of his writings, as Cicero ob- 
serves in several places/ were sweetness, elegance, 
beauty, grace, and ornament, so that it was easy to 
distinguish in them the disciple of Theophrastus. He 
excelled in that species of eloquence, which is called 
temperate and florid. His style, in other respects 
gentle and calm, was adorned and ennobled with bold 
sad shining metaphors, that enlivened the subject of 
bis discourse, though otherwise not enriched in any 
great degree with noble sentiments, and those beauties 
that constitute the great and the sublime. He was 
nther to be considered as a wrestler, formed in the 
shade and tranquillity, for public games and spectacles, 
than ss a soldier inured to arms by exercise, and quit- 
ting his teut to attack an enemy. His discourse had, 
indeed, the faculty of affecting his hearers with some- 
thing soft and tender, but it wanted energy to inspire 
that force and ardor that inflame the mind, and only 
left in it at most an agreeable remembrance of some 
transient sweetness and graces, not unlike that which 
ve retain after hearing the most harmonious concerts. 

It must be confessed, this species of eloquence has 
its merits when confined within just bounds ; but as 
it is very difficult and nnusual to preserve this due 
moderation, and to suppress the sallies of a fertile and 
lively imagination, not always guided by the judg- 
ment; this kind of eloquence is apt, therefore, to de- 
generate, and to become, even from its very beauties, 
s pernicious delicacy, which at length vitiates and de- 
praves the taste. This was the effect, according to 
Cicero and Quiotilian, who were good judges in this 
point, of the florid and studied graces peculiar to the 
style of Demetrius. Athens, till his time,* had been 
accustomed to noble and majestic eloquence, whose 
characteristic was a .natural beauty without paint and 
glitter. Demetrius was the first that impaired this 
manly and solid eloquence, to which he substituted a 
wft and languishing species, if I may use the expres- 
sion, that abated the vigor of the mind, and at 
length rendered false taste predominant 

After the death of Ptolemy, two of Alexander's 
captains still survived, Lysimachus and Seleucus, who 
till then had always been united by interest and 

/ Dfog. Laert. in Demetr. Clc. in orat pro Rablr. Post. n. 23. 

i Demetrius Phalereus, In hoc nomero haberl potest : dls- 
saafan tabtius, orator parum vehemens, duleis tamen, ut The- 
opBTMti duwipulum possis sgnoscere.— OJle. 1. i. n. 3. 

Demetrius Phalereus, eruditiaaimus ille quidem, sed non 
tam armia institutes, quftm palestra. Itmque delectabat magis 
AUwifeaaa*. quim inflammabat Prooesserat enim in solem 
et solverem, non ut e militari tabernaculo, sed ut e Theo- 
saraatl. docussimi homlnis, umbraculia— 8uavis videri maluit, 
quim gravis ; aed auavitate eft, qua perfunderet aniinoa, non 
qui perfringeret: ettantumut roemoriam concinnltatla au», 
non ( quenudmodum de Periele scripait Enpolis) cum delecta- 
tiea* aculcoa etiam relinqueret in animia eorum ft qulbua esset 
auditoi.—De cktr. Orat. n. 37 et 38. 

* Haec aetas effudit ano copiam : et, ut opinio mea fert, auc- 
«u Me et sanguis incorruptua usque ad hanc aetatem oratorum 
nut in qui naturalis inesset, non fucatua, nitor— Hie (Phale- 
rea«) primus inflexit orationem, et earn mollam teneramque 
rtddidit.— D« eJar. Orat. n. 36—38. 



friendship, and were engaged to each other by trea- 
ties and confederations. As they were now advancing 
to the period of their days, (for each of them had ex- 
ceeded fourscore years of age), one would have thought 
they should have been desirous of ending their lives 
in the union which had so long subsisted between them ; 
instead of which, they thought only of making war 
against and destroying each other. Their quarrel 
arose on the following occasion :— 

Lysimachus after the marriage of his ton Agatho- 
cles with Lysandra, one of the daughters of Ptolemy, 
espoused another himself whose name was Arainoe, 
and had several children by her. The different in- 
terests of these two sisters led them into ail sorts of 
intrigues,' to form a powerful party in their favor 
upon the death of Lysimachus. What are ambitious 
wives and mothers not capable of attempting ! Their 
opposition was not the mere effect of personal interest, 
but was chiefly fomented by the disputes of their mo- 
thers. Lysandra was the daughter of Eurydice, and 
Arsinoe of Berenice. The arrival of Ptolemy Cerau- 
uus, the brother of Philadelphus, at his court, made 
Arsinoe apprehensive that his interest would strength- 
en too much the party of Lysandra, who was bis sister 
by the same mother ; and that they would accomplish 
the destruction of herself, and her own children, at 
the death of Lysimachus. This calamity she was 
determined to prevent, by sacrificing Agathoclea to her 
suspicions ; and she succeeded in her design, by repre- 
senting him to her husband as one who had formed a 
conspiracy against his life and crown, by which she so 
much incensed him against his own son, that he caused 
him to be imprisoned and put to death. Lysandra 
and her children, with her brother Ceraunus, and 
Alexander, another son of Lysimachus, took sanctuary 
in the court of Seleucus, and prevailed upon him to 
declare war against Lysimachus. Several of Lysima- 
chus's principal officers, and even those who had been 
most devoted to his interest, were struck with so much 
horror at the murder of his son, that they entirely 
abandoned him, and retired to the court of Seleucus, 
where they strengthened the remonstrances of Lysan- 
dra by their own complaints. Seleucus was easily in- 
duced to undertake this war, for whioh he was already 
sufficiently disposed by views of interest 

Before he engaged in this enterprise,* he resigned 
his queen Stratonice to his son Antio- 

Ant. j/cfala. obu8 ' for * reason J shaU 8 ° on relate, 
' and consigned to him, at the same time, 

a considerable part of his empire, reserving to himself 
no other territories than the provinces between the 
Euphrates and the sea. 

Antiocbus was seised with a lingering distemper, of 
which the physicians were incapable of discovering the 
cause ; for which reason bis condition was thought 
entirely desperate. It is easy to conceive the grief 
and anxiety of a father who beheld himself on the 
point of losing his son in the flower of his age ; whom 
he had intended for his successor in his vast dominions, 
and in whom all the happiness of his life consisted. 
Erasistratus, the most attentive and most skilful of 
all the physicians, having carefully considered every 
symptom with which the indisposition of the young 
prince was attended, believed at last that he had dis- 
covered its true cause, and that it proceeded from love ; 
in which conjecture be was not deceived. It was 

i Justin. 1. xviL e, J. Appian. in Syrise. Pauaan. in Attic, 
p. 18. 
ft- Pint in Demetr. p. 006, 907. Appian. In Syr. p. 116—188. 
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em, man difficult to discos sr the object of this 
ion, which in the more violent from the secrecy 
hich it remained. The physician, therefore, to 
assure himself full; of what he surmised, passed whole 
days in the apartment of his patient, and when he law 
iv lady enter, he carefully observed the countenance 
the prince, and never discovered the leant emotion 
in him, except when Stratoniee (sue into the cham- 
ber, either alone, or with the king her consort ; at 
which time* the young prince was, as Plutarch ob- 
serves, always affected with the symptom! described 
by Sappho, as so many indications of s violent passion: 
such, for instance, et a suppression of voice; burning 

inequality and disorder of pulse; with a variety of the 
like symptoms. When the physician waa afterwards 
alone with bit patient, be managed hit enquiries with 
so much dexterity, u at but drew the secret from him. 
Antioehus confessed his passion for queen Stratoniee 
his mother- in-law, and declared that he had in vain 
imployed all his efforts to vanquish it ; he added, that 
he had a thousand times had recourse; to every conti 
deration that could be represented to his thoughts in 
a conjuncture : particularly the respect doe Drafts 
him to a fiitber and sovereign, by whom he was ten- 
derly beloved ; the shame of indulging a passion slto- 
Kther unjustifiable, and contrary to all the rules of 
■cency and honor ; the folly of harboring a desire 
he ought never to be desirous of gratifying; but that 
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engrossed by one object, would 

And he concluded with declaring, thai so psniai mm- 

ealf for desires, involuntary in one sense, but criminal 
vary other, he had resolved to pine to death, by 

discontinuing all care of his health, and abstaining 

from every kind of food. 

The physician gained a very considerable point, by 

penetrating into the source of hi) patient's disorder ; 

imt the application of the proper remedy was much 

more difficult to be accomplished ; and how could a 

proposal of this nature be made to a parent and king? 

When next Seleucus enquired after his son's health, 
listritiu replied, that his distemper was incurable, 
.use it arose from a secret passion which could 
i be gratified, aa the lady he loved was not to be 

obtained. The father, surprised and afflicted at this 
rer, desired to know why the lady was not to be 

obtained? "Because she is my wife," replied the 

physician, "and I am not disposed to yield her up to 

with her then," replied the king, "to preserve the life 
of a ton 1 so tenderly love ? Is this the friend. 
ship you profess for me? — Let meentrest you, my 
," said Ernsi stratus, "to imagine yourself for one 
lent in my plsce : would you resign your Stra- 

father, would not ■■■,■., 



ment of his writings still extant, that Antioehus < 

not espouse Stratoniee till after the death of his father. 

Whatever Usees of reserve, moderation, and even : 
modesty, appeared in the conduct of this young psiacr, 
his example shorn us the misfortune of suffering an < 
unlawful passion, capaUeof discomposing all the hap- [ 
pinessand tranquillity of life, to gain the least entrant* ' 
into the heart. 

Seleucus being now eased of his inquietude," thought 
of nothing but marching against Lysimachua. He ' 
therefore put himself at the head of a fine army, and 
advanced into Alia Minor. All the country submitted | 
to bim as far as Serais, which he besieged snd took ; 
hy which means he became master of ill the treasures 

The latter having passed the Hellespont in order (o 
eheek the progress of Seleucus, gavi 
suit J c'tti n ™ b "" 1 * in PhTg^butwas defeated 
" and slain ; in consequence of which Se- 
leucus made himself master of all his dominions. His 
greatest pleasure on this occasion resulted from bis 
being the only survivor of all the captains of Alexan- 
der/ and, by the event of this battle, victorious over 
conquerors themselves, for that was the expresaion he i 
thought fit to use, and this advantage was considered 
by him as the effect of a peculiar providence in his fa- 
vor. The last victory waa undoubtedly the bemt jus- 
tification of the title of Nicator, or the conqueror, 
which be had already assumed, and which it usually 
given him by the historians, in order to distinguish ; 
him from the other princes of the name of Seleucus, 
who reigned after him in Syria. 

His triumph on this occasion waa of no long cod- . 
*" when he went, seven 
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hould do it?— Would to God," exclii 
. "that the cure of my son depended only on 
my acquiescence, I would resign both Stratoniee and 

" ipire to him with all my soul Your majesty, 

replied the physician, " baa the remedy in your 

" ' '  , whom he lovee, " The 

rat after thit declaration, 

rat of his consort : and 

crowned king and queen 



count, when he fled from bit own 
treated him suitably to his rink. He had also car- 
ried that prince with bim in this expedition ; intend- 
ing, when it should be completed, to employ the same 
forces for hia establishment on the throne of his father 
in Egypt But this wretch, insensible of all the fa- 
vors be had received, had the villany to conspire against <\ 

He had reigned twenty years, from the battle of Ip- ' 

thirty-one, if the commencement of hia be fixed twelve 
years after the death of Alexander, when he became 
master of Asia , from whicb time the era of the So-  I 

A late dissertation of Monsieur de la Name* gives 
him  reign of more than fifty yean, by adding to it 
the nineteen years of hit ton Antioehus Soter. The 
author pretends, that Seleucus Nicator did not en- 
tirely divest himself of the government ; but began 
with making a partition of bis dominions; and that 
he afterwards re-united them, even in the lifetime Of 

313. Po) V s=n.4-». 
o Lsttus es vlctorls Seleu 
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his son. He has produced probable reasons in favor 
of his opinion ; but as 1 never engage in contests of 
this nature, I shall confine myself to the chronology 
of Usher, which has been my usual guide, and which 
assigns, with Father Petau and Monsieur Vaillant, 
thirty-one years to the reign of Seleucus Nicator. 

This prince had extraordinary qualities ; and, with- 
out mentioning his military accomplishments, it may 
be justly said, that he distinguished himself among 
the other kings, by his great lore of justice, a benevo- 
lence and clemency that endeared him to the people, 
sod a peculiar regard to religion. He bad likewise 
a taste for polite literature, and made it a circumstance 
of pleasure and glory to himself, to send back to the 
Athenians the library which Xerxes had carried away, 
and which he found in Persia. He also accompanied 
that present with the statues of Harmodius and Aris- 
togiton, whom the Athenians honored as their deli- 



verers. 



The friends of Lysimachus, with those who had 
served under that prince, at first considered Ceraunus 
as the avenger of his death, and acknowledged him for 
their king; but his conduct soon caused them to 
change their sentiments. 

He did not expect to possess the dominions of Ly- 
limachus in peace,' while his sister Arsinoe and the 
children she had by Lysimaehus were living; for 
which reason he determined to rid himself at once of 
them and the apprehensions they gave him. The 
greatest crimes cost the ambitious no remorse. Ce- 
raunus feigned a passion for his sister, and demanded 
her hand in marriage ; and as these incestuous mar- 
riages were frequent and allowed in Egypt, Arsinoe, 
who wss well acquainted with the natural disposition 
of her brother, protracted, as much as possible, the 
cooclusion of that affair, the consequences of which 
she feared would be fetal to herself and children. But 
the more she delayed and concealed her repugnance 
under plausible pretexts, the more warmly he pressed 
her to gratify his passion : and in order to remove all 
suspicion, he repaired to that temple which the Ma- 
cedonians held in the greatest veneration, and there, 
in the presence of one of her confidential friends, whom 
the had sent to him, he called the tutelar gods of the 
country to witness, embracing their statues at the same 
time, and protesting with the most dreadful oaths and 
imprecations, that his views, with respect to the mar- 
riage he solicited, were perfectly pure and innocent 

Arsinoe placed but little confidence in these pro- 
mises, though they were uttered before the altars, and 
had been ratified with the awful seal of religion : but 
she was apprehensive, at the same time, that persist- 
ing in obstinate refusal would be fatal to her children, 
for whose welfare she was more solicitous than her 
own. She, therefore, consented at last ; and the nup- 
tials were celebrated with the greatest magnificence 
&od with all the indications of the most unaffected joy 
aod tenderness. Ceraunus placed the diadem on the 
head of his sister, and declared her queen, in the pre- 
sence of the whole army. Arsinoe felt a real joy, when 
the beheld herself so gloriously re-established in the 
privileges of which she had been divested by the death 
of Lysimachus, her first husband; and she invited her 
new spouse to reside with her in her own city of Cas- 
•aadria, to which she herself first repaired, in order to 
make the necessary preparations for his arrival. The 
temples, on that occasion, with all the public squares 
*nd private houses, were magnificently adorned ; and 

9 Justin. L xxiv. e. 1— *. 



nothing was to be seen but altars and victims ready 
for sacrifice. The two sons of Arsinoe, Lysimachus, 
who was then sixteen years of age, and Philip, who 
was thirteen, both princes of admirable beauty and ma- 
jestic mien, advanced to meet the king, with crowns 
on their heads, it being a day of so much solemnity 
and joy. Ceraunus threw his arms round their necks, 
and embraced them with as much tenderness as could 
well be expressed by the fondest of fathers. 

The comic part ended here, and was presently suc- 
ceeded by a bloody tragedy. As soon as he entered 
the city, he seised the citadel, and ordered the two 
brothers to be murdered. Those unfortunate princes 
fled for refuge to the queen, who clasped them in her 
arms, and vainly endeavored by covering them with 
her body, to save them from the daggers of their 
murderers, who killed them in the bosom of their mo- 
ther. Instead of being allowed the sad consolation of 
rendering the last offices to her children, she was first 
dragged out of the city, with ber robes all rent, and 
her hair dishevelled, and then banished into Samo- 
thrace, with only two female servants to attend her, 
mournfully considering her surviving the princes her 
sons, as the completion of all ber calamities. 

Providence would not suffer such crimes to go long 
unpunished/ but called forth a distant 

Ant*j' C 279 P eo P* c to De tne mm " ster « of its ven- 
geance. 

The Gauls, finding their own country too populous, 
sent out a prodigious number of people to seek a new 
settlement in some other land. This swarm of fo- 
reigners came from the extremity of the ocean, and 
after proceeding along the Danube, arrived at the out- 
let of the Save, and then divided themselves into three 
bodies. The first, commanded by Brennus and Aci- 
chorius, entered Pannonia, now known by the name 
of Hungary ; the second marched into Thrace, under 
Cerethrius; and Belgis led the third into lllyrium 
and Macedonia. 

All the nations near whose territories this people 
approached, were struck with so much terror, that in- 
stead of waiting till they were subdued, they dis- 
patched ambassadors to the Gauls, and thought them- 
selves exceedingly happy in purchasing a peace with 
money. Ptolemy Ceraunus ' king of Madedonia, was 
the only prince who was undismayed at the tidings of 
this formidable irruption ; and running headlong of 
himself on the punishment the divine vengeance was 
preparing to inflict on him for the murders he had 
perpetrated, he advanced to meet the Gauls with a 
small body of undisciplined troops, as if it had been 
as easy for him to fight battles as it was to commit 
crimes. He had even the imprudence to refuse a 
supply of 20,000 men, which the Dardanians, a neigh- 
boring people to Macedonia, offered bim; and an- 
swered with an insulting air, that Macedonia would 
be much to be pitied, if, after it had conquered all the 
East by itself alone, it could need the aid of the Dar- 
danians to defend its frontiers ; to which he added, 
with a haughty tone of triumph, that he would face 
the enemy with the children of those, who, under the 
ensigns of Alexander, had subdued the universe. 

He expressed himself in the same imperious strain 

r Justin. 1. xxlv. et xxv. Pausan. 7. x. p. 645—645. Hemn. 
Exe. apud Photium. Kclogs* Diod. Sic. 1. xxii. Callim. hymn, 
in Delum. et schol. ad eundem. 

$ Solus rex Macedonia; Ptolexassus adventum Gallorom in- 
trepidua audivit, bisque cum paucis et ineompoaitis, quasi 
bella non difflcilius quam seelsra patrarentor, parricldlorum 
furiis agitatua.occurrit.— Jmriin. 
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to the Gauls, who first offered him peace by a depu- 
tation, in ease he would purchase it ; but, conceiving 
this offer the result of fear, he replied, that he would 
never enter into any treaty of peace with them, unless 
they would deliver up some of the principal persons 
of their nation to him as hostages ; and that they mmt 
likewise send him their arms, before he would place 
any confidence in their promises. This answer was 
received with contempt by the Gauls ; and we may 
from hence observe the methods usually employed by 
the Deity, in chastising the pride and injustice of 
princes ; he first deprives them of reason and counsel, 
and then abandons them to their vain imaginations. 

A few days after this event, a battle was fought, 
wherein the Macedonians were entirely defeated and 
cut to pieces : Ptolemy, covered with wounds, was 
taken prisoner by the Gauls ; who after they had cut 
offhis head, fixed it on a lance, and showed it to the 
enemy in derision. A very inconsiderable number of 
Macedonians saved themselves by flight, but all the 
rest were either slain or made prisoners. The Gauls 
dispersed themselves, after this victory, in order to 
pillage the adjacent country ; upon which Sosthenes, 
one of the prinoipal persons among the Macedonians, 
collected some few troops, and taking advantage of 
the disorder in whioh they then were, destroyed a 
great number of their men, and obliged the rest to 
quit the country. 

Brennus then advanced into Macedonia with bis 
troop ; but this leader is not to be confounded with 
that other Brennus who took the city of Rome, about 
a century before. Upon the intelligence he had re- 
ceived of the first success of Belgius, and the great 
booty he had acquired, he envied him the spoils of so 
rich a country, and immediately formed a resolution 
to have a part When he received news of that gene- 
ral's defeat, it only served as a new motive to hasten 
his march ; his impatience to revenge his countrymen 
uniting with his desire to enrich himself. Authors 
have not informed us what became of Belgius and his 
troop ; but in all probability he was killed in the se- 
cond engagement, after which the remains of his army 
were incorporated into that of Brennus. However 
that may be, Brennus and Acichorius quitted Panno- 
nia, with an army of 150,000 foot and 15,000 horse, 
and entered Ulyrium, in order to pass into Macedonia 
and Greece, 

During a sedition whioh happened in their march, 
a body of 20,000 men drew off from the main army, 
and marched, under Leonor and Lutarius, whom they 
chose for their commanders, into Thrace, where they 
joined those whom Cerethrius had already led into 
that country ; after which they made themselves mas- 
ters of Byzantium, and the western coasts of the Pro- 
pontis, and then laid the adjacent country under con- 
tribution. 

This desertion did not prevent Brennus and Acicho- 
rius from continuing their march ; and 
*«; *?' S 7 ?lo they drew, either from Ulyrium or their 

ADC J. I/. 178. * . — . ' . 

countrymen the Gauls, such numerous 
reinforcements, as increased their army to 152,000 foot, 
and 61,200 horse. The hopes of booty, and some ad- 
vantageous settlement, caused a vast number of soldiers 
to join them in this expedition, and with this army they 
marched directly to Macedonia, where they overpow- 
ered Sosthenes with their multitudes, and ravaged all 
the country. It will soon appear by the sequel, that 
Antigonua reigned in Macedonia after the death of 



The Gauls next advanced to the straits of Thermo- 
pylae, with an intention to enter Greece; but were 
stopped for some time by the troops wbo had been 
posted there, to defend that important pass ; till at 
last they discovered the circuitous path which the army 
of Xerxes had taken in their passage over these moun- 
tains ; and the Greeks, to avoid being surrounded by 
the troops detached against them by the Gaul* tor that 
purpose, were obliged to retire and leave them a. free 
passage. 

Brennus advanced with the main body of the army 
towards Delphi, in order to pillage the immense riches 
of the temple of Apollo, and ordered Acichorius to 
follow him with the troops under his command : say- 
ing, at the same time, with an air of raillery, " that the 
gods ought in reason to impart some of their riches to 
men, who had more occasion for them than themselves, 
and employed them in a better manner." Authors 
have here taken an opportunity to relate very astonish- 
ing and marvellous events:" for they tell us, that 
when Brennus approached the temple of Delphi, the 
skies blackened with a dreadful tempest, and that 
great numbers of his men were destroyed by hail and 
thunder. To which they add, that this storm was 
attended by an earthquake, that rent the mountains, 
and threw down vast fragments of the rocks, which 
crushed the Gauls by hundreds at a time ; and that 
the remaining troops were seised with such panic the 
ensuing night," as caused them to mistake their own 
men for the enemies, in consequence of which they de- 
stroyed one another in such a manner, that before the 
day grew light enough for them to distinguish each 
other, above half of the army perished by that m— f 

The Greeks, whom the danger of a temple so revered 
among them had drawn from all parts to preserve 
it from being plundered, were animated by an event 
in which heaven itself seemed to declare in their fa- 
vor, and charged the Gauls with so much impetu- 
osity, that though Acichorius had joined Brennus, 
they were unable to sustain the shock, and were slaugh- 
tered in great numbers. Though Brennus had re- 
ceived many wounds in several parts of his body, yet 
none of them were mortal ; but when he saw that all 
was lost, and that the grand design he had formed 
ended only in the destruction of his army, be wan 
seized with suoh despair, as made him resolve not to 
survive his losses. He accordingly sent for all the of- 
ficers that could be assembled, amidst the confusion 
which reigned among them, and advised them to kill 
all the wounded men, and make the best retreat in 
their power. After this be drank as much wine as he 
could, plunged bis dagger in his bosom, and expired 
upon the spot. 

Aeichorius took the command in chief upon him- 
self, and endeavored to regain the straits of Thermo- 
pylas, in order to march out of Greece, and conduct 
the sad remains of the army into their own country. 
But as he was obliged to pass through a large extent 
of the eoemy's territories, and to hasard a battle every 
time he wanted provisions for his troops ; and as these 
were reduced to the necessity of almost always lying 
on the ground, though it was then the winter season ; 
in a word, as they were constantly harassed from every 
quarter, by the inhabitants of the countries through 
which they marched, they were all destroyed, either 

t Justin. I xxiv. c. 6—8. Psussn. 1. x. p. 653—654. 
u The ancients thought these kinds of terrors were Infused 
Into the mind by the god Pan. Other reasons are likewise as- 
signed for that name. 
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by famine, cold, distempers, or the sword ; and of all 
that prodigious number of men who engaged in this 
; expedition, not one escaped with life. 

Some fabulous exaggerations may possibly be blend- 
ed with the other circumstances of this event ; and 
chiefly with relation to the sudden tempest that arose 
vben the Gauls approached Delphi, and the immense 
masses of rock miraculously detached from the moun- 
tains to crush the sacrilegious troops. Perhaps the 
whole might be no more than a thick flight of arrows 
shot by the enemies, who might likewise roll down 
upon the Gauls huge stones from the tops of the moun- 
tains. Such events are entirely natural and customary 
in attacks like this, whioh the priests, whose interest 
it was to magnify the power of their god, might repre- 
sent as a prodigy, and as a miraculous interposition ; 
and which the credulity of the people, who are always 
fond of the marvellous, would readily have credited, 
without a scrupulous examination into the truth of the 
account. 

On the other band, we have no sufficient reason to 
disbelieve any thing which history relates of this event 
i Tht enterprise of Brennus, was undoubtedly a saeri- 
> legions impiety, and injurious to religion, as well as 
' to the Deity himself; for he spoke and acted in the 
! manner already represented, not from any conviction 
' that those gods were the mere offspring of fable, (for 
be did not think better on that subject than the Greeks 
themselves,) but from an absolute contempt of a divi- 
nity io general. The idea of a God is impressed on 
the hearts of all men, and they have, through all ages 
tod in all countries, believed it to be their duty to 
fender certain honors to him. The Pagans were de- 
ceived in their application of this principle, but all 
acknowledged the necessity of it The Deity, there- 
i fore, in mere goodness to mankind, may have caused 
| bis vengeance to be displayed from time to time against 
• those, even among the heathens, who testified an open 
I contempt of a Supreme Being, in order to preserve 
' the Usees and principles of religion in their minds, by 
tome extraordinary indications of his anger, till it 
pleased him to afford them clearer lights by the minis- 
tration of the Mediator, at the appointed time, to whom 
was reserved the instruction of mankind in that pure 
warship which the only true God required from them. 
We likewise see that the Divine Being, in order to 
preserve among men a due respect for his providence, 
sod a belief of his peculiar attention to all their actions, 
has been careful, from time to time, to punish perjuries 
sod other heinous offences in a singular manner, even 
among the Pagans themselves. By which means the 
belief of that capital article, the first tie which connects 
bjsa with God, was maintained amidst all the dark- 
ness of Paganism, and the profligacy of manners which 
then prevailed. But it is now time to return to the 
Gauls. 

Leonor and Lutarius,* who had formed a separate 
body, and had established themselves on the Propon- 
tis, advanced to the Hellespont, and surprised Lysi- 
msehia, after which they made themselves masters of 
. sU the Thractan Chersonesus ; but a difference arising 
between the two chiefs, they separated from each other. 
| Lutarius continued his march along the Hellespont, 
•ad Leonor returned to Byxantium with the greatest 
psrt of the army. 

The latter having afterwards passed the Bospboru* 
•ad the other the Hellespont, they met again in Asia, 
*bere a reconciliation being effected between them, 

* Idv. L xxxrlU. n. 16. 
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they rejoined their forces, and entered into the service 
of Nicomedes king of Bithynia. This prince, after 
he had reduced his brother Zypetes by their assistance, 
and regained the possession of all his father's domi- 
nions, assigned to them, for their settlement, that part 
of Asia Minor which took from them the denomina- 
tion of Gallo-Graecia, or Galatia. The canonical 
Epistle of St Paul to the Galatians was written to 
the descendants of this people ; and St Jerom, above 
000 years after the time of which we are now speak- 
ing, declared, that they continued to speak in the same 
language be had heard at Treves. 

The remainder of those who continued in Thrace 
engaged afterwards in a war with Antigonus Gonatas, 
who reigned in Macedonia, and most of them were 
then destroyed. Those few who escaped, either passed 
into Asia, and rejoined their countrymen in Galatia, 
or dispersed themselves into other regions, where no 
farther mention is made of them. In this manner 
ended that terrible inundation of barbarians, which bad 
threatened Macedonia and all Greece with entire de- 
struction. 

After the death of Sosthenes,* who had defeated the 
Gauls, and reigned for some time in 
Macedonia, Antiochus, the son of Se- 
leucus Nicator, and Antigonus Gona- 
tas, the son of Demetrius Poliorcete*. formed preten- 
sions to that crown, which their fathers had enjoyed 
one after the other. Antigonus, who after the fetal 
expedition of his father into Asia, had reigned ten years 
in Greece, finding the state of his affairs more favor- 
able than those of bis competitor, was the first who 
ascended the throne ; but each of them raised great 
armies, and contracted powerful alliances, the one to 
support himself in bis new conquest, and the other to 
dispossess him. Nicomedes, king of Bythynia, having 
espoused the party of Antigonus on this occasion, An- 
tiochus, when be was preparing to enter Macedonia, 
was unwilling to leave so powerful an enemy in his 
rear. Instead, therefore, of passing the Hellespont, 
he suddenly poured his troops into Bythynia, which 
then became the theatre of the war. The forces were 
at first so equal, that neither party would presume to 
attack the other, and continued for tome time in that 
state of inaction ; during which a treaty was concerted, 
in consequence of which Antigonus espoused Phila, 
the daughter of Stratonice ana Seleucus, and Antio- 
chus resigned to him his pretensions to the throne of 
Macedonia. In this manner he remained in peacea- 
ble possession of it, and transmitted it to his posterity, 
who enjoyed it for several generations, to the time of 
Perseus, the last of this race, who was defeated by 
Paulus Emilius, and divested of his dominions, which 
the Romans, a few years after, formed into a province 
of the empire. 

Antiochus, having thus disengaged himself from this 
war, marched against the Gauls, who, 

by Nicomedes, were continually making 
incursions on all sides, by which they extremely incom- 
moded their neighbors. Antiochus defeated tbem with 
great slaughter, and delivered the country from their 
oppression. This action acquired him the title of 
Soter, whioh signifies a deliverer. 

SECT. IV. Ptolemy Philadelphia causes the books df the Holy 
8cripture, preserved, by the Jews with the utmost care, to be 
translated into the Greek language, as an ornament to his 
library. This is called the Version of the 8eptaagint 

The tumult of the wars, which a diversity of inte- 

f Memnon. spud Phot c. 19. 
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rests bad kindled among the successors 
Ant^ C ? ?77 °* Alexander throughout the whole ex. 
' tent of their territories, did not prevent 
Ptolemy Philadelphus from devoting his utmost atten- 
tion to the noble library which he had founded in 
Alexandria, wherein he deposited the most valuable 
and curious books be was capable of collecting from 
all parts of the world. This prince being informed 
that the Jews possessed a work which contained the 
laws of Moses and the history of that people, formed 
the design of having it translated out of the Hebrew 
language into the Greek, in order to enrich his library 
with that performance. To accomplish this design, it 
became necessary for him to address himself to the 
high-priest of the Jewish nation ; but the affair hap- 
pened to be attended with great difficulty. There was 
at that time a very considerable number of Jews in 
Egypt, who had been reduced to a state of slavery by 
Ptolemy Soter, during the invasions of Judaea in his 
time ; and it was represented to the king, that there 
would be no probability of obtaining from that people 
either a copy, or a faithful translation of their law, 
while he suffered such a number of their countrymen 
to continue in their present servitude. Ptolemy, who 
always acted with the utmost generosity, and was ex- 
tremely solicitous to enlarge his library, did not hesi- 
tate a moment, but issued a decree for restoring all the 
Jewish slaves in his dominions to their liberty ; with 
orders to his treasurer to pay twenty drachmas 2 a head 
to their masters for their ransom. The sum expended 
on this occasion amounted to 400 talents ;" whence it 
appears, that 120,000 Jews recovered their freedom. 
The king then gave order for discharging the children 
born in slavery, with their mothers ; and the sum em- 
ployed for that purpose amounted to above half the 
former. 

These advantageous preliminaries gave Ptolemy 
hopes that he should easily obtain his request from the 
high-priest, whose name was Eleazar. He had sent 
ambassadors to that Pontiff, with a very obliging letter 
on his part, accompanied with magnificent presents. 
The ambassadors were received at Jerusalem with all 
imaginable honors, and the king's request was granted 
with the greatest joy. Upon which they returned to 
Alexandria with an authentic copy of the Mosaic law, 
written in letters of gold, given them by the high-priest 
himself, with six elders of each tribe, that is to say, 
seventy-two in the whole ; and they were authorised 
to translate that copy into the Greek language. 

The king was desirous of seeing these deputies, and 
proposed to each of them a different question, in order 
to make a trial of their capacity. He was satisfied 
with their answers, in which great wisdom appeared, 
and loaded them with presents, and other marks of his 
friendship. The elders were then conducted to the 
isle of Pharos, and lodged in a house prepared for their 
reception,where they were plentifully supplied with all 
necessary accommodations. They applied themselves 
to their work without losing time, and in seventy-two 
days completed the volume which is commonly called 
the Septuagint Version.* The whole was afterwards 
read and approved in the presence of the king, who 
particularly admired the wisdom of the laws of Moses, 
and dismissed the seventy-two deputies with extremely 
magnificent presents ; part of which were for them- 
selves, others for the high priest, and the remainder 

a About 1 0f. a About 60,000/. 

b It fs called the Septuagint for the sake of the round num- 
ber 70, but the sacred books were translated by seventy-two 
— rsons. 



for the temple. Expenses of this nature though very 
considerable, never ruin a state, and do a prince great 
honor. 

The author from whom these nets are extracted b 
Aristaeas, who represents himself as one of the ufl ie cis 
of the guard to Ptolemy Philadelphus. He adds a 
number of other circumstances, which I have omitted, 
because they seem more improbable than those I have 
inserted. It is pretended that the writers, whether 
Jews, as Aristobulus, Philo, and Joseph us; or chris- 
tians, as Justin, Ireneus, Clement of Alexandria, 
Hilary, Austin, and some others, who have employed 
their pens on the subject of the Septuagint version, 
have founded all their relations on the mere veracity 
af Aristaeas, when the work that bears his name is 
thought to be a spurious piece. Some of these au- 
thors have added circumstances which are generally 
disbelieved,because they have too much of the marvellous 
in them. Philo declares,* that though their translations 
were made in separate apartments, yet not the least 
difference either in the sense, or in the mode of ex- 
pression which they used, was to be found ; but tbat» 
on the contrary, they every where coincided even to a 
single word ; from whence he concludes, that these 
persons were not mere translators, but men inspired 
by the Spirit of God, who guided them on that oc- 
casion, and dictated the whole to them, even to the 
minutest word. Justin, and, after him, the other 
fathers already mentioned, suppose that each of the 
seventy-two interpreters performed his version in a se- 
parate cell, without the least correspondence with 
each other, and yet that all their translations were 
perfectly conformable to each other in every particular. 

I have frequently declared my resolution not to 
enter into any historical disquisitions of this nature, 
which require much time and learning; and would, 
therefore, call off my attention too long from my prin- 
cipal object. The reader may consult the learned 
Prideaux, who has treated this subject at large. All 
that can be depended upon, and which no one has 
thought fit to contest, is, that a translation of the sa- 
cred books from the Hebrew into the Greek was 
made in Egypt in the time of the Ptolemies ; that we 
have this translation still extant, and that it is the 
same that was used in the time of our blessed Saviour, 
as most of the passages in the original Greek, cited 
by the sacred writers in the New Testament from the 
Old, are to be found, word for word, in this version. It 
still subsists, and continues to be used in the Oriental 
churches ; as it also was by those in the primitive 
ages, among whom it passed for a canonical translation. 

This version, therefore, which rendered the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament intelligible to avast num. 
ber of people, became one of the most considerable 
fruits of the Grecian conquests ; and was evidently 
comprehended in the design which God had in view, 
when he delivered up all the East to the Greeks, and 
supported them in those regions, notwithstanding their 
divisions and jealousies, their wars, and the frequent 
revolutions that happened among them. In this man- 
ner did God prepare the way for the preaching of the 
Gospel, which was then approaching, and facilitate the 
union of so many nations of different languages and 
manners into one society, and the same worship and 
doctrines, by the instrumentality of one language, the 
finest, most copious, and most correct that was ever 
spoken in the world, end which became common to all 
the countries that were conquered by Alexander. 

e Philo. de vita Moaia. 1. II. p. 658. 
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SECT. VII. The Tartans expeditions of Pyrrhus : First, into 
Italy : where he fights two battles with the Romans. The 
character and conduct of Cineas. Secondly, into Sicily ; and 
then into Italy again. His third engagement with the Ro- 
mans, wherein he is defeated. His expedition into Mace- 
donia, of which he make* himself master for some time, after 
baring overthrown Antigonus. His expedition into Pelopon- 
netus. He forms the siege of Sparta, but without success. 
Is slain at that of Argos. The deputation from Philadelphus 
to the Romans, and from the Romans to Philadelphus. 

Pyrrhus,* when he returned into Epirus, after he 
bad entirely abandoned Macedonia, might have passed 
his* days in tranquillity among his subjects, and enjoyed 
the sweets of peace, by governing his people agreeably 
to the rules of justice. But a disposition so active 
and impetuous as his own, in conjunction with a rest- 
less and ardent ambition, was incapable of being at 
rest itself, or suffering others to be so. This indispo- 
sition of mind was, in reality, a disease, a raging fe- 
ver, which knew no intermission. In a word, he grew 
insupportable to himself, and was continually flying 
from himself in pursuit of foreign objects, and in fol- 
lowing from country to country a felicity no where 
to be found. He therefore seized, with joy, the first 
opportunity that offered for plunging himself into new 
engagements. 

The inhabitants of Tarentum were then at war 
with the Romans, and their own coun- 

Ant^f a 280 tr * not rarn * s h' n 5 them with generals 
* of sufficient abilities to oppose such 
formidable enemies, they turned their eyes towards 
Epirus, and despatched ambassadors thither, not only 
from themselves, but from all the Greeks in Italy, 
with magnificent presents for Pyrrhus. They had 
orders to tell him, that they only wanted a leader of 
experience and reputation ; that they had a compe- 
tent number of good troops, and by only assem- 
bling the forces of the Lucanians, Messapians, Sam- 
nites, and Tarentines, were in a condition to bring 
an army of 20,000 horse and 350,000 foot into the 
fi«!d. The joy with which' Pyrrhus received a pro- 
P<ka1 so agreeable to his disposition, and so confor- 
mable to his character, may easily be imagined. The 
Epirots, by bis example, conceived a warm desire 
and violent passion for this war. 

A Thessalian, named Cineas, was then at the court 
of Pyrrhus. He was a man of great judgment, and 
ha* in p been the disciple of Demosthenes, was distin- 
guiihed from all the orators of that time, not only for 
coming the nearest to the force and eloquence of that 
great master, but for having been most successful in 
deriving, from so excellent a school, the solid princi- 
ples and truest maxims of sound policy. This person 
«as much attached to Pyrrhus, who had employed 
him on embassies to several cities with whom he had 
negotiations to transact Cineas, through the whole 
course of those employments, confirmed by his con- 
duct the truth of this expression of Euripides, "that 
the eloquence of an enemy is no less powerful than his 
word ;"' and Pyrrhus accordingly declared, that he 
had gained more cities by the eloquence of Cineas, that 
be himself had conquered by force of arms. For 
this reason he entertained the greatest esteem for him, 
conferred many honors upon him, and employed him 
in the most inportant affairs. A man of this charac- 
ter b always an inestimable treasure, and would con- 
stitute the happiness of a prince and bis people, were 
bis counsels attended to. 

d Prat, in Pyrrh. p. 390-497. Pausao. I. L p. SI, 22. Jus- 
on. I. xviii.e.1,2. 



Cineas perceiving that Pyrrhus was preparing to 
pass into Italy, and finding him one day disengaged 
from business, and in a temper not to be offended with 
innocent liberties, entered into a free conversation with 
that prince. " Your majesty intends," said he " to march 
against the Romans '.should the gods vouchsafe to render 
you victorious, what advantage shall you derive from 
your conquest ?— Were the Romans once subdued,"re- 
plied Pyrrhus, "all Italy would then be ours. — Sup- 
posing ourselves masters of that country," continued 
Cineas, " how should we proceed next ?" Pyrrhus, 
who did not yet perceive his drift, continued, " Si- 
cily will then present itself to us, and you know the 
importance of that island. — But will our expeditions," 
added Cineas," end with the conquest of Sicily ?— No, 
certainly," replied Pyrrhus, with emotion ; " should 
we stop short in so glorious a career ? If the gods 
are pleased to crown with success, these would be only 
preludes to more glorious enterprises ? Carthage, with 
all Africa, Macedonia, my ancient domain, every pro- 
vince in Greece, should be part of our future con- 
quests And when we have conquered all we can, 

how shall we dispose of ourselves ? — Dispose of our- 
selves ! We will live at our ease. We will pass whole 
days in feasts and agreeable conversation, and think 
of nothing but enjoying ourselves. Ah 1 my lord," 
interrupted Cineas, " and what prevents us now from 
living at ease, making entertainments, celebrating fes- 
tivals, and enjoying ourselves to the utmost ? Why 
should we go so far in search of happiness already in 
our power, and pay so dear for what we may now en- 
joy without the least trouble ?" 

This discourse of Cineas affected Pyrrhus, but did not 
reform him. He could make no reasonable objection to 
what he had heard ; but his natural ardor, more pre- 
dominant, more durable, urged him in pursuit of a 
phantom of glory, that was always presenting a de- 
lusive and glittering outside to his view, and would 
not permit him to enjoy the least repose, either by night 
or by day. 

Monsieur Paschal had considered the reflection of 
Cineas, in the 26th chapter of his thoughts ; wherein 
he has explained, in an admirable manner, the ori- 
gin of all the tumultuous employments of mankind, 
and of all which the world calls diversion or pastime. 
" The soul," says that great man," discovers nothing in 
herself that can furnish her with contentment. What- 
ever she beholds there, afflicts her when she considers 
it sedately. This obliges her to have resource to ex- 
ternal employments, that she may lose in them the re- 
membrance of her real state. In this oblivion consists 
her joy; and, to render her miserable, no more is 
wanting than to oblige her to enter into, and converse 
with herself." 

He then proceeds to justify the truth of this reflec- 
tion by a variety of examples ; after which he adds 
the following remarks : " When Cineas told Pyrrhus, 
who proposed to live at ease when he had conquered 
a large part of the world, that it would be better for 
him to hasten his intended happiness, by enjoying that 
repose which was then in his power, without going 
in quest of it through such a number of fatigues ; he 
gave him advice that was attended with many difficul- 
ties, and which seemed almost as irrational as the de- 
sign of that ambitious youth. Each of them supposed, 
that man was capable of being satisfied with himself 
and his present enjoyments, without filling up the 
void in his heart with imaginary hopes, which is cer- 
tainly false, Pyrrhus could not be happy, either be- 
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fore or after be had conquered the world ; and perhaps 
the life of ease recommended to him by his minis- 
ter would have proved less satisfactory to him, than 
the hurry of all the wars and expeditions which be me- 
ditated. 

It is certain, however, that neither the philosopher 
nor the conqueror were capable of knowing thus tho- 
roughly the heart of man. Pyrrhus, therefore, imme- 
diately despatched Cineas to the Tarentines with a de- 
tachment of 3000 foot ; soon after which a large num- 
ber of flat-bottomed vessels, galleys, and all sorts of 
transport-ships, arriving from Tarentum, he embarked 
on board them twenty elephants, 3000 horse, 20,000 
heavy-armed foot, 2000 archers, and 500 dingers. 

All being ready, he set sail ; but as soon as be bad 
advanced into the open sea, a violent tempest arose 
from the north, and drove him out of his course. — 
The vessel in which he was, yielded at 6rst to the fury 
of the storm ; but the exertions of the pilot and mari- 
ners were employed so effectually, that he at last gained 
the coast of Italy, after a voyage of infinite fatigue 
and danger. The other ships were iucapable of hold- 
ing the same course. At last a strong gale sprung 
up from the land, and the waves beat so violently 
against the head of the king's ship, that they expected 
it to founder immediately. Pyrrhus did not hesitate 
a moment in this extremity, but threw himself into 
the sea, and was immediately followed by his friends 
and guards, who vied with each other to save him at 
the hazard of their own lives ; but the night, which 
happened to be extremely dark, and the impetuous 
bursting of the waves upon the coast, from whence 
they were repelled with a loud roar, made it very dif- 
ficult for them to assist him, till at last the king, after 
he had struggled with the winds and waves for a con- 
siderable part of the night, was cast the next morning 
on the shore, the wind being then considerably abated. 
The long fatigue he had sustained, weakened him to 
such a degree, that nothing but his courage, always 
great and invincible, prevented him from sinking under 
it 

In the mean time the Messapians, on whose coast 
the waves had cast him, hastened to him with the ut- 
most speed, to tender him all the assistance in their 
power. They also went to meet some of his ships that 
bad escaped the storm ; but the cavalry they found on 
board were very inconsiderable in number, and the in- 
fantry amounted to no more than 2000 men, with two 
elephants. Pyrrhus, after he had drawn them up in 
a body, led them directly to Tarentum. 

Cineas, as soon as he received intelligence of his 
approach, advanced to him with his troops. Pyrrhus, 
when he arrived at Tarentum, was extremely surprised 
to find the inhabitants solely engaged in pleasures, in 
which it was their usual custom to indulge, without 
the least moderation or intermission. And they now 
took it for granted, that whilst Pyrrhus fought for them, 
they might quietly coutinue in their own houses, solely 
employed in bathing, using exquisite perfumes, feast- 
ing, and recreations. Pyrrhus was unwilling to lay 
them under any constraint, till he had received intel- 
ligence that his ships were safe, and till the greatest 
part of bis army had joined him. He treated them 
like one determined to be their master. He began 
with shutting up all the public gardens and places of 
exercise, where the inhabitants usually entertained 
themselves with news, and regulated all the manage- 
ment of the war as they walked together. He also 
'spended their feasts and public shows, and was alto- 



gether as severe upon the assemblies of newsmongera. 
In a word, he compelled tliem to take aims, and I 
behaved at all musters and reviews with inexorable • 
severity to those who failed in their duty. In 
quence of which, several who bad never been 
tomed to so rigorous a discipline, withdrew from the 
city ; thinking it an insupportable servitude, to be de- 
barred from the full enjoyment of their eff emin a te 
pleasures. 

Pyrrhus, about this time, received information that 
Levinus the consul was advancing against him with a 
powerful army, and that he was then in Luceuia, where 
he burnt and destroyed all the country around him. 
Though the allies of Pyrrhus had not yet sent him any 
succors, nevertheless, as he thought it very dishonor- 
able to permit the enemy to approach nearer him, and 
commit their ravages in his sight, he took the field 
with the few troops he had. But before he engaged 
in any hostilities, he despatched a herald to demand of 
the Romans, whether tbey would consent, before the 
commencement of the war, to an amicable accommo- 
dation of the differences between them and the Greeks 
of Italy, by referring the whole affair to his judgment 
and decision ? To which Levinus the consul made this 
reply, " That the Romans neither took Pyrrhus for 
an arbiter, nor reared him as an enemy." 

Pyrrhus, upon receiving this answer, advanced w i*h 
bis troops, and encamped in a plain between the cities 
of Pandosia and Heracles ; and when he heard that 
the Romans were very near him, and were encamped 
on the other side of the river Siris, he mounted his 
horse, and approached the bank, to take a view of their 
situation. When be saw the appearance of their troops, 
their advanced guards, the fine order which was every 
where maintained, and the judicious disposition of 
their camp, he was astonished at what he saw ; and 
addressing himself to one of bis friends who was then 
near him — " Megacles," said he, "the array of these 
Barbarians is by no means barbarous ; we shall see 
whether other circumstances will correspond with this 
appearance."* And already under apprehension for 
the success of the future, he resolved to wait the arri- 
val of the allies ; thinking it sufficient, at that time, to j 
post a body of troops on the bank of the river, to 
oppose the Romans, if they should attempt to pass ; 
but this precaution was then too late, for the Roman 
infantry had already forded the stream, and the cavalry 
passed it where they found it practicable. The ad- 
vanced troops of Pyrrhus, therefore, not finding them- 
selves sufficiently strong, and fearing to be surrounded 
by their enemies, were obliged to join the main army 
with great precipitation: so that Pyrrhus, who bad | ; 
arrived there a few moments before, with the rest of || 
his troops, bad not time to dispute the passage with ' 
the enemy. 

As soon as he saw a great number of Roman buck- ' 
lets glittering on the side of the river, and their ea- | 
valry advancing towards him in fine order, he closed 
his ranks and began the attack. The lustre and beauty 
of his arms, which were very magnificent, distinguished 
him in a conspicuous manner ; and his actions made it 
evident, that the reputation be had acquired did not 
exceed his merit For while he engaged in the battle, 
without sparing his own person,and bore down allberbre 
him, be did not lose sight of the duties of a general ; 
and amidst the greatest dangers was perfectly cool, des- 
patched his commands with as much tranquillity as if 

« The Greeks considered all other nations as barbarians, vH 
treated them accordingly. 
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he had been in his palace, and sprang from place to 
place, to reinstate what was amiss, and sustain those 
who suffered most. 

During the beat of the engagement, one of the Ita- 
lian horse, with a lance in his hand, singled out Pyr- 
rhus from all the rest of his troops, and followed him 
with the utmost ardor wherever he went, directing all 
his own motions by those of the king. And having at 
last found a favorable opportunity, he aimed a furious 
stroke at him, but wounded only his horse. At the 
same time Leonatus of Maeedon killed the Italian's 
hone. Both horses being down, Pyrrhus was imme- 
diately surrounded by a troop of his friends, who car- 
ried him off, and killed the Italian, who fought with 
great bravery. 

This adventure taught Pyrrhus to use more precau- 
tion than he had practised before, and obliged him to 
be more careful of himself ; which is an indispensable 
duty in a general, on whose welfare that of a whole 
army depends. When he beheld his cavalry give way, 
be ordered bis infantry to advance, and immediately 
drew it up. Then giving his mantle and arms to Me- 
gacles, one of his friends, he put on those of the latter, 
and vigorously charged the Romans, who received him 
with great intrepidity. The battle was obstinately dis- 
puted on both sides, and the victory long continued 
doubtful Authors say, that each army gave way 
seven times, and as often returned to the charge. 

Pyrrhus, by changing his arms, took a proper me- 
thod for the preservation of his life ; though, in the 
event, it almost proved fatal to him, and was on the 
point of wresting the victory out of his hands. The 
enemies threw themselves in throngs about Megacles, 
whom they took to l« the king ; and he was at last 
wounded by a horseman, who hurled him to the ground, 
after he had torn off his helmet and mantle, which he 
carried full speed to Levinus the consul ; and as he 
showed them to him, cried aloud, that he had slain 
Pyrrhus. These spoils being borne in trinmph through 
all the ranks, filled the Roman army with inexpressible 
joy. All the field resounded with acclamations of 
victory, while the Grecian troops were struck with 
consternation and dismay. 

Pyrrhus, who perceived the terrible effect of this 
mistake, flew bareheaded through all the lines, hold- 
ing out at the same time his hand to the soldiers, and 
making himself known to them by his voice and ges- 
tures. The battle was then renewed and the elephants 
were chiefly instrumental in deciding the victory. For 
when Pyrrhus saw the Romans broken by those ani- 
mals, and that the horses, instead of approaching them, 
were so terrified that they ran away with their riders, 
he immediately led up the Tbessalian cavalry against 
them, while they were in confusion, and put them to 
flight, after having made a great slaughter of them. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus writes, that near 16,000 
Romans were killed in this battle, and that Pyrrhus 
lost 13,000 of his men. But historians make the loss 
leas on both sides. 

Pyrrhus immediately made himself master of the 
enemies' camp,whioh they bad abandoned,brought over 
•cveral cities from their alliance, ravaged all the coun- 
try around him, and advanced within fifteen leagues of 
Rome. 

The Lueanians and Saranites having joined him af- 
ter the battle, he severely reproached them for their de- 
lay. But his air and aspect made it evident, that he 
vu exceedingly glad at bottom, that bis troops, in 
conjunction with the Tarentines alone, bad defeated 



so well disciplined and numerous an army of the Ro- 
mans, without the assistance of his allies. 

The Romans, however, were not dejected at the 
great loss they had sustained ; and instead of recalling 
Levinus, were solely intent on preparations for a second 
battle. This greatness of soul, which manifested so 
much steadiness and intrepidity, surprised and even 
terrified Pyrrhus. He, therefore, thought it prudent 
to despatch a second embassy, in order to sound their 
dispositions, and to see if they would not incline to 
some expedient for an amicable accommodation ; and 
in the mean time returned to Tarentum. Cineas, 
therefore, being sent to Rome, had several conferences 
with the principal citizens, and sent presents in the 
name of the king to them and their wives ; but not 
one would receive them. They all replied, and even 
their wives, that when Rome should have made a pub- 
lic treaty with the king, it would be time enough 
to express his satisfaction with regard to them. 

When Cineas was introduced to the senate, he ac- 
quainted tbem with the proposals of his master, who 
offered to deliver up his prisoners to the Romans 
without any ransom, and to aid them in the conquest 
of all Italy ; requiring, at the same time, no other 
return but their friendship, and a sufficient security 
for the Tarentines. Several of the senators seemed 
inclinable to a peace : and this was no unreasonable 
disposition. They had lately been defeated in a great 
battle, and were on the point of hazarding another of 
much more importance. They had likewise every 
thing to dread ; the force of Pyrrhus having been 
considerably augmented by the junction of several of 
the states of Italy his allies. 

The Roman courage, in this conjuncture, seemed 
to stand in need of the animated spirit of the cele- 
brated Appius Claudius, an illustrious senator, whose 
great age and loss of sight had obliged him to confine 
himself to his family, and retire from public affairs. 
When he understood, by the confused report which 
was then dispersed through the city, that the senators 
were disposed to accept the offers of Pyrrhus, he 
caused himself to be carried into the assembly, which 
kept a profound silence the moment he appeared. 
There the venerable old man, whose zeal for the ho- 
nor of his country seemed to have inspired him with 
all his ancient vigor, made it evident, by reasons, equally 
solid and affecting, that they were on the point of de- 
stroying, by an infamous treaty, all the glory which 
Rome had hitherto acquired. " Where,*' said he, 
with a noble indignation, " where is the spirit that 
suggested the bold language you once uttered, and 
whose accents rung through all the world, when you 
declared, that if the great Alexander himself had in- 
vaded Italy, when we were young, and our fathers in 
the vigor of their age, be never would have gained 
the reputation of being invincible, but would have 
added new lustre to the glory of Rome, either by his 
flight or death 1 Is it possible, then, that you now 
tremble at the mere name of a Pyrrhus, who has 
passed his days in cringing to one of the guards of 
that very Alexander, and who now wanders, like a 
wretched adventurer, from country to country, to avoid 
the enemies he has at home ; and who now has the 
insolence to promise you the conquest of Italy, with 
those very troops who have not been able to secure to 
him a small tract of Macedonia I" He added many 
other things of the same nature, which rekindled the 
Roman bravery, and dispelled the apprehensions of 
the senators; who unanimously returned this answer 
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to Cineas: — "That Pyrrhus should first retire from 
Italy ; after which, if he should find himself disposed 
for peace, he might send an embassy to solicit it : but 
that, as long as he continued in arms in their country, 
the Romans would maintain the war against him with 
all their forces, though he should even vanquish ten 
thousand such leaders as Levin us.'* 

It is said, that Cineas, during his continuance at 
Rome in order to negotiate a peace, took every me- 
thod, as might be expected from a man of wisdom and 
address, to inform himself of the manners and customs 
of the Romans ; to scrutinise their public as well as 
private conduct ; to study the form and constitution 
of their government ; and to obtain as exact an ac- 
count as possible of the forces and revenues of the re- 
public. When he returned to Tarentum, he gave the 
king a faithful relation of all the discoveries he had 
made in his conferences with the principal men of 
Rome, and told him among other particulars, " That 
the senate seemed to him an assembly of kings.** A 
just and noble idea of that august body ! And with 
respect to the numerous inhabitants who filled the 
streets, and all parts of the country, be added, 
" I greatly fear we are fighting with a hydra." Ci- 
neas, indeed, had some reason for this remark, for the 
consul Levinus had at that time an army in the field 
twice as numerous as the first, and there were left in 
Rome an infinite number of men, capable of bearing 
arms, and forming many armies as powerful as that 
which had been newly levied. 

The return of Cineas to Tarentum was immediately 
succeeded by the arrival of ambassadors sent to Pyr- 
rhus from the Romans, among whom was Fabricius, 
who, as Cineas informed the king, was highly esteemed 
at Rome as a very virtuous man, and one well expe- 
rienced in military affairs, but that his fortune was 
extremely low. Pyrrhus received them with extra- 
ordinary marks of distinction, and treated them with 
all possible honors. The ambassadors, at their audi- 
ence, said every thing suitable to the present conjunc- 
ture ; and as they imagined he might be elated by the 
victory he had obtained over their troops, they repre- 
sented to him the vicissitudes and inconstancy of for- 
tune, which no prudence of man could foresee ; that 
the greatest overthrows in the field were incapable of 
depressing the Roman fortitude, and consequently it 
could never be alarmed at any little disadvantage ; 
that the examples of so many enemies as they had de- 
feated, should teach Pvrrbus to reflect on the enter- 
prise he was forming ; that he would find, at all 
events, enemies prepared to receive him, and in a ca- 
pacity to defend themselves. They concluded their 
remonstrances with leaving it to his choice, either to 
receive a ransom for their soldiers who were then his 
prisoners of war, or to exchange them for such of his 
troops as the Romans had taken from him. 

Pyrrhus/ after a consultation with his friends, an- 
swered the ambassadors to this effect: " Romans, it 
is with an ill grace you demand the prisoners 1 have 
taken from you, to employ them against me, after 
your refusal of the peace I proposed. If you have 
only in view your own real interest and mine, it is 
not necessary to have recourse to such evasions. Be 
it your care to end, by an amicable treaty, the war 
you are maintaining against roe and my allies, and 1 
promise to restore you all my prisoners, as well your 
citizens as your confederates, without the ransom you 
offer me. If you reject this condition, it is in vain 
/ Dion. Halicarn. Excerpt. Legat. p. 744—748. 



for you to imagine that Pyrrhus will ever be prevailed 
upon to release so great a number of soldiers.* 1 

When he had returned this answer to the amrrassa- 
dors, he took Fabricius aside, and addressed him in 
the following manner : " As for you, Fabricius, I 
am sensible of your merit : I am likewise informed 
that you are an excellent general, and perfectly quali- 
fied for the command of an army : that justice and 
temperance are united in your character, and that you 
pass for a person of consummate virtue. Bat I am 
likewise acquainted with your poverty ; and must con- 
fess, that fortune, in this particular alone, baa treated 
you with injustice, by misplacing you in the das of 
indigent senators. In order, therefore, to supply- that 
sole deficiency, I am willing to give you as much gold 
and silver as will raise you above the richest citizen of 
Rome; being fully persuaded, 'that no expense can 
be more honorable to a prince than that which is em- 
ployed in the relief of great men, who are compelled 
by their poverty to lead a life unworthy of their virtue ; 
aud this is the noblest purpose to which a king can 
possibly devote his treasures.' At the same time I 
must desire you to believe, that I have no intention 
to exact any unjust or dishonorable service from you 
as a return of gratitude. I expect nothing from you 
but what is perfectly consistent with your honor, and 
what will add to your authority and importance in 
your own country. Let me, therefore, conjure you to 
assist me with your influence in the Roman senate, 
which has hitherto assumed an air of too much inflex- 
ibility with relation to the treaty I proposed, and has 
never consulted the rules of moderation in any re s pec t . 
Make them sensible, I entreat you, that I have given 
my solemn word to assbt the Taretitines and other 
Greeks who are settled in this part of Italy ; and that 
I cannot in honor abandon them, especially as I am now 
at the head of a powerful army that has already gained 
me a battle. I must however acquaint you, that I am 
called, by some pressing affairs, to my own dominions ; 
and this is the circumstance which makes me more 
earnestly wish for peace. As to any other particulars, 
if my quality as a king causes me to be suspected by 
the senate, because a number of other princes have 
openly violated the faith of treatiesand alliances, with- 
out the least hesitation ; become my surety yourself 
on this occasion; assist me with your counsels in all 
my proceedings, and command my armies under me. 
I want a virtuous man and a faithful friend ; and yon 
as much need a prince, whose liberalities may enable 
you to be more useful, and to do more good to man- 
kind. Let us, therefore, consent to render mutual 
assistance to each other, in all the future events of 
our lives." 

Pyrrhus having expressed himself in this manner, 
Fabricius, after a few moments' silence, replied to him 
in these terms : " It is needless for me to make any 
mention of the experience I may possibly have in the 
conduct of public or private affairs, since yon have 
been informed of that from others. With respect also 
to my poverty, you seem to be so well acquainted with 
it, that it would be unnecessary for me to assure yon 
I have no money to turn to advantage, nor any slaves 
from whom I derive the least revenue : that my whole 
fortune consists in a house of no considerable appear- 
ance ; and in a little spot of ground that furnishes roe 
with my support But if you believe my poverty 
renders my condition inferior to that of every other 
Roman, and that while I am discharging the duties 
of an honest man, I am the less considered, because I 
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happen not to be of the number of the rich ; permit 
me to acquaint you, that the idea you conoeive of me 
is not just, and that whether any other may have in- 
spired you with that opinion, or whether you only sup- 
pose so yourself you are deceived. Though I do not 
possess riches, I never did imagine my indigence a 
prejudice to me, whether I consider myself as a public 
or a private person. Did my necessitous circumstances 
ever induce my country to exclude me from those 
glorious employments, that are the noble objects of 
the emulation of great souls ? I am invested with the 
highest dignities, and see myself placed at the bead of 
the most illustrious embassies. I assist also at the 
most august ceremonies, and even the most sacred 
fuoctioos of divine worship are confided to my care. 
Whenever the most important affairs are the subject 
of deliberation, I hold my rank in councils, and offer 
my opinion with as much freedom as another. 1 am 
upon an equal footing with the richest and most 
powerful persons in the republic ; and if any circum- 
stance causes me to complain, it is my receiving too 
much honor and applause from my fellow citizens. 
The employments I discharge cost me nothing of my 
own, no more than any other Roman. Rome never 
reduces her citizens to a ruinous condition, by raising 
tbem to the magistracy. She gives all necessary sup- 
plies to those whom she employs in public stations, 
and bestows them with liberality and magnificence. 
Rome, in this particular, differs from many other cities, 
where the public is extremely poor, and private per- 
sons immensely rich. We are all in a state of afflu- 
ence as long as the republic is so, because we consider 
her treasures as our own. As the rich and the poor 
ire equally admitted to her employments, according 
as she judges them worthy of confidence, she places all 
her citizens upon an equality, and know6 no distinction 
between them but that of merit and virtue. As to 
my own private affairs, I am so far from repining at 
my fortune, that I think I am the happiest of men 
when I compare myself with the rich, and find a cer- 
tain satisfaction, and even pride in that fortune. My 
little field, poor and unfertile as it is, supplies me with 
whatever I want, when I am careful to cultivate it as 
I ought, and to lay up the fruits it produces. What 
can I want more ? Every kind of food is agreeable to 
my palate, when seasoned by hunger : I drink with 
delight when I thirst, and I enjoy all the sweetness of 
•leep when fatigued with toil. I content myself with 
a habit that covers me from the rigors of winter ; and 
of all the various kinds of furniture necessary for the 
same uses, the meanest is, in my opinion, the most com- 
modious. 1 should be unreasonable, and unjust, were 
I to complain of fortune, whilst she supplies me with 
all that nature requires. As to superfluities, I confess 
the has not furnished me with any ; but then she has 
oot inspired me with the least desire to enjoy them. 
Why should I then complain ? It is true, the want 
of this abundance renders me incapable of relieving the 
necessitous, which is the only advantage the rich may 
be envied for enjoying. But when I impart to the 
republic, and my friends, some portion of the little I 
possess, and render my fellow-citizens all the services 
I am capable of performing ; in a word, when I dis- 
charge all the duties incumbent on me, to the best of 
mv ability, wherein can my conscience condemn me? 
If riches had ever been the least part of my ambition, 
I have so long been employed in the administration 
of the republic, that I have had a thousand opportu- 
nities of smashing great sums, and even by irreproach- 



able methods. Could any man desire one more favor- 
able than that which occurred to me a few years ago ? 
The consular dignity was conferred upon me, and I 
was sent against the Samnites, the Brutii, and the 
Lucanians, at the head of a numerous army. We ra- 
vaged a large tract of land, and defeated the enemy in 
several battles : we took many flourishing and opulent 
cities by assault ; I enriched the whole army with 
their spoils ; I returned every citizen the money which 
he had contributed to the expense of the war ; and 
after I had received the honors of a triumph, I still 
brought 400 talents into the public treasury. After 
having neglected so considerable a booty, of which I 
had full power to appropriate any part to myself; after 
having despised such immense riches so justly acquired, 
and sacrificed the spoils of the enemy to the love of 
glory, in imitation of Valerius Publicola, and many 
other great men, whose disinterested generosity of 
mind has raised the glory of Rome to so illustrious a 
height ; would it now become me to accept of the 
gold and silver you offer me ? What idea would the 
world entertain of me ? And what an example should 
I set to my fellow-citizens ? How could I bear their 
reproaches? How even their looks at my return? 
Those awful magistrates, our censors, who are appoint- 
ed to inspect our discipline and manners with a vigilant 
eye, would they not compel me to be accountable 
before all the world, for the presents you solicit me to 
accept ? You shall keep, then, if you please, your riches 
to yourself, and I my poverty and my reputation." 

I take it for granted, that the historian furnished 
Pyrrhus and Fabricius with these speeches, but he has 
only painted their sentiments, especially those of the 
latter, in strong colors. For such was the character 
of the Romans in those glorious ages of the republic. 
Fabricius was really persuaded, that there was more 
glory and grandeur in being able to despise all the 
gold of a king, than there was in reigning over an 
empire, t 

Pyrrhus being desirous the next day to surprise 
the Roman ambassador, 4 who had never seen an ele- 
phant, ordered the captain of those animals to arm the 
largest of them, and lead him to the place where he 
would be in conversation with Fabricius ; the officer 
was then to place him behind a hanging of tapestry, 
that he might be ready to make his appearance at a 
certain signal. This was accordingly executed ; and 
the sign being given, the tapestry was drawn aside, 
and presented to view the enormous animal, who 
stretched out his trunk over the head of Fabricius, and 
shook the apartment with a most terrible cry. Fa- 
bricius, instead of discovering the least surprise or con- 
sternation, turned very calmly to Pyrrhus, and said 
to him with a smile, " Neither your gold yesterday, 
nor your elephant to-day, can move me." 

Whilst they were sitting at table in the evening, 
the conversation turned upon a variety of subjects ; 
and after some conference on the affairs of Greece, 
and the several philosophers of note, Cineas introduced 
the doctrines of Epicurus, and related the particular 
opinions of his disciples, with reference to the gods, 
and the government of the world ; declaring, that 
they represented pleasure as the end and sovereign 
good of man, and declined all dignities and employ- 
ments, as destructive to human happiness. To this 
he added, that they never ascribed to the Divinity 

g Fabricius PyrrhJ regis aurum repullt, majasque regno Ju- 
dicavit regis* opes posse contemnere. — 8enee. B/fiU. 129. 
h Pint In Pyrr. p. 395—397. 
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either love, or hatred, or wrath ; but maintained, that 
he was entirely regardless of mankind ; and that they 
consigned him to a life of tranquillity, in which he 
passed all ages void of occupation, and plunged in an 
endless variety of delights and pleasures. The soft 
and voluptuous lives of the Tarentines might probably 
occasion this discourse. Whilst Cineas was going 
on with this subject, Fabricius, to whom such a doc- 
trine was altogether new, cried out as loud as he was 
able, " Great Hercules, may Pyrrbus and the Samnites 
follow this doctrine, as long as they shall make war 
with the Romans." 

Who of us moderns, were we to judge of the man- 
ners of the ancients by those which prevail in our age, 
would expect to hear the conversation between great 
warriors, at table, turn, not only on political systems, 
but points of erudition ; for at that time, philosophical 
inquiries were considered as the principal part of 
learning? Are not such discourses as these, seasoned 
with improving reflections, and enlivened with 
sprightly replies, equal at least to those conversations, 
which frequently continue from the beginning to the 
end of the entertainment, and are passed without much 
expense of genius, in exclamations, worthy of Epicu- 
reans, on the delicacy of the provision, and the ad- 
mirable flavor of the wines and other liquors ? 

Pyrrhus, struck with admiration at the greatness 
of soul which he discovered in the Roman ambassador, 
and charmed with his manners and his wisdom, be- 
came more impatient than ever to contract an alliance 
with his city. He therefore took him apart, and con- 
jured him a second time, to meditate an accommoda- 
tion between the two states, and consent to reside at 
his court, where he should bold the first rank among 
all his friends and captains. " I would not advise you 
to persist in that request," replied Fabricius, whisper- 
in his ear, and smiling ; " and you seem to be but little 
acquainted with your own interest ; for if those who 
now honor and admire you, should once happen to 
know me, perhaps they might be more desirous of 
having me for their king than yourself." 

The prince, instead of being offended at this reply, 
esteemed him the more for making it ; and would in- 
trust the prisoners to none but him, that he might 
be certain they would be sent back to him, after they 
had embraced their relations and friends, and celebra- 
ted the Saturnalia, in case the senate should continue 
averse to a peace. They were accordingly sent to 
him at the expiration of the festival, the senate having 
ordered every prisoner to return to Pyrrhus, upon 
pain of death. 

The command of the army being conferred on Fa- 
bricius the following year, an unknown person came 
into his camp, with a letter from the king's physician, 
who offered to take Pyrrhus off by poison, if the Ro- 
mans would promise him a recompense proportionable 
to the great service he should render them, by putting 
an end to so destructive a war without any danger to 
themselves. Fabricius, who always retained the same 
probity and justice.' even in time of war, which fur- 
nishes so many pretexts for departing from them ; and 
who knew there were some rights, which ought to be 
preserved inviolable even with enemies themselves, 

i Syusdem salmi fait, aaro oon vinci, veneno non vincere. 
Admirati sumus ingentem virion, quern non regit, non contra 
regem promlass flexisseDt ; bonl exempli tenaeem; quod dif- 
fidUmum est, in bello Innocentem; qui aliquodesse erederet 
•ciam la haste neflu : qui In imnmi paupertaie quam sibi deeus 
J fcescat. non alitex refugit diviiiaa quam venenum.— Senec. 



was struck with a just horror at such a proposal : and 
as he would not suffer the king to conquer him with 
gold, he thought it would be infamous in himself to 
conquer the king by poison. After some conference 
therefore with his colleague Emilius, he wrote a letter 
to Pyrrhus, to caution him against that black 
treachery. His letter was conceived in these terms : 
Cains Fabricius and Quintius Emilius, Consult ; to king 
Pyrrhus, health. "You seem to form a wrong judgment 
both of friends and enemies ; and this will be your own 
opinion, when you have read the letter which has been 
written to us. For you will then be sensible, that 
you are carrying on a war against people of virtue and 
honor, at the same time that you repose confidence in 
traitors and the worst of men. The information we 
now send you results more from our affection for our- 
selves than for you ; for we were unwilling that your 
death should give the world occasion to defame us ; 
and to imagine that we had recouse to treachery, 
through despair of terminating this war happily by 
our valor. 

Pyrrhus having received this letter, and ascertained 
the truth of the information it contained, caused his 
physician to be punished, and sent back all his pri- 
soners to the consul without ransom, as a testimonial 
of his gratitude to Fabricius and the Romans. He 
likewise again deputed Cineas to attempt to negociete 
a peace ; but the Romans, who would not accept 
either a favor from their enemy, or a recompense for 
not committing the most execrable piece of injustice, 
though they did not refuse to accept the prisoners, 
yet returned an equal number of Tarentines and Sam- 
nites, as an equivalent ; but as to the treaty of pacifi- 
cation, they would not permit Cineas to mention it, 
till Pyrrhus had returned to Epirus in the same fleet 
that landed him and his troops in Italy. But as bis 
affairs made a second battle necessary, he assembled 
his army and attacked the Romans near the city of 
Asculum. 

The troops fought with great obstinacy on both 
sides, and the victory continued doubtful till the close 
of the battle. Pyrrhus, at the beginning of the ac- 
tion, having been driven into places where cavalry 
could not act, and against a river very difficult, as well 
in regard to its banks as to the marshes on the sides of 
it, was treated very rudely by the enemy, and lost a 
great number of his men. But having at last disen- 
gaged himself from that disadvantageous situation, and 
regained the plain, where he could make use of his 
elephants, he advanced against the Romans with the 
greatest impetuosity, his ranks being all in good order 
and well closed ; and as be met with a vigorous resis- 
tance, the slaughter became very great, and he himself 
was wounded. He, however, brought forward bis 
elephants so judiciously, that they broke through the 
Roman infantry in several quarters, notwithstanding 
which they still maintained their ground. The two 
armies, fired with implacable rage, exerted the utmost 
efforts that bravery could inspire, and did not cease 
fighting till night parted them. The loss was almost 
equal on both sides, and amounted to 15,000 in alL 
The Romans were the first who retreated, and gained 
their camp, which was near the field of battle. * The 
advantage therefore seemed to remain with Pyrrhus, 
who continued longest in the field ; but when one of 
his officers came to congratulate him on his victory, 
" if we gain such another," replied he, M we are in- 

* Per damns, per cedes, ab ipso 
Duclt opes snimumque ferra— Rorai. 
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eritably ruined." And as he had really lost his best 
troops, and bravest officers, he was very sensible of his 
inability to bring another army into the field against 
the Romans, whose very defeat inspired them with 
new vigor and ardor to continue the war. 

Whilst be was revolving these melancholy thoughts 
in bis mind, 1 and had the mortification to see himself 
in a manner destitute of all resource, and incapable of 
recurring to any honorable expedient to disengage 
himself from an enterprise which he bad too incon- 
siderately undertaken, a dawn of hope and good for- 
tune inspired him with new resolution. 
Ant*} C 7 278 A deputation was sent to htm, at that 
' critical juncture, from Sicily, with a 
commission to deliver Syracuse, Agrigentum, and the 
city of the Leontines, into his possession ; and to im- 
plore the assistance of his arms to drive the Cartha- 
ginians from their island, and deliver them from their 
tyrants. Several couriers from Greece also arrived 
at his camp at the same time, to inform him that Ce- 
raunus had been killed in a battle with the Gauls, in 
Macedonia, and that this kingdom seemed to invite 
him to ascend the throne. 

Pyrrhus then found himself in a new perplexity. 
A moment before he was destitute of all hope, and 
now it flowed so fast upon him, that he was at a loss 
to determine which offer he ought to prefer. But 
-Uer a lou^ deliberation, and when he had maturely 
weighed the reasons that offered themselves on both 
tides, he resolved for Sicily, which would open him a 
passage into Africa, and conduct him to a more ample 
harvest of glory. In consequence of this resolution, 
be immediately despatched Cineas, to treat with the 
cities, and to give them assurances of his speedy arri- 
val ; be then embarked for Sicily, after he had left a 
strung garrison in Tarentum, notwithstanding the re- 
pugnance of the inhabitants, who had the mortification 
to we themselves abandoned by Pyrrhus, and reduced 
at the same time to a state of slavery by his troops. 

When he arrived in Sicily, he immediately became 
master of Syracuse which was delivered up to him by 
Sostratos," who then governed that city, and by The- 
Don, who commanded in the citadel. He also received 
from them money out of the public treasury, and 
about 200 ships, which facilitated his conquest of all 
Sicity. His insinuating and affable behavior at his 
first arrival, gained him the hearts of all the people: 
as he had then an army of 30,000 foot and 2500 horse 
with a fleet of 200 sail, he dispossessed the Carthagi- 
nians of their settlements in that island, and obliged 
them to evacuate the city of Eryx, which was the 
strongest of all their places there, and the best fur- 
nished with people for its defence : he also defeated 
in a great battle, the inhabitants of Messina, who were 
called Manurtine** whose frequent eruptions infested 
all Sicily, and he entirely demolished all their fortresses. 

The rapid progress of bis arms terrified the Car- 
thaginians, who were now divested of all their acqui- 
sitions in Sicily, except the single city of Lilybaeum ; 
*nd they sent to purchase peace and his friendship 
with money and ships. But as he aspired to much 
greater things, be answered them, that the only me* 

i Rot. to Pyrrh. p. 3B7, 898. Pansan. L i. p. M. Justin. I. 
xv.iLe. 1. aodLxxili. e.3. 

ss He Is called Sosistratos by Dionyslus of HaUcamassus. 

• The word signifies martial, because they were a very war- 
like people, They originally came from Italy, and having 
nude themselves masters of Messina, into which they bad been 
received, they retained their own name there, though that of 
the city was net changed. 



thod to obtain what they desired, would be to abandon 
Sicily, and consent to let the Libyan sea be the boun- 
dary between them and the Greeks. He now thought 
of nothing but great projects for himself and his fa- 
mily. He intended to bestow Sicily onihis son Hele- 
nus, as a kingdom to which he had a right by birth, 
this prince being bis son by the daughter of Agatho- 
cles ; and he proposed to give his son Alexander the 
kingdom of Italy, which he looked upon as a certain 
conquest. 

A continued series of prosperity, and the numerous 
forces under his command, had raised his hopes so 
high at that time, that he thought of nothing but ac- 
complishing the great views that had drawn him into 
Sicily ; the first and principal of which was the con- 
quest of Africa, He had a sufficient number of ves- 
sels for that great expedition, but wanted mariners ; 
in order, therefore, to obtain them, he obliged the 
cities to furnish him with men, and severely punished 
those who neglected to obey his order. 

In consequence of these proceedings, his power was 
soon changed into an insolent and tyrannical sway, 
which first drew upon him the hatred of the family 
and friends of Agathocles, whom he deprived of all 
the wealth they had received from that prince, and 
bestowed it upon bis own creatures. In the contempt 
of the customs of that country,* he also conferred the 
first dignities and government of cities on his guards 
and centurions, whom he continued in the magistracy 
as long as he thought proper, and without any regard 
to the time prescribed by the laws. And as to all 
judicial proceedings, with respect to private property, 
aod other affairs of that nature, he either decided 
them by his own arbitrary sentence, or left them to 
the determination of his courtiers, whose sole views 
were to enrich themselves by sordid gain, and live 
in all manner of luxury, profusion, and debauchery. 

A conduct so oppressive and different from that by 
which he at first had so well succeeded, could not 
tail to alienate the affections of the people from bim ; 
and when he became sensible that he was universally 
hated, and that the Sicilians, exasperated at his odious 
government, were solicitous to shake off the yoke, he 
placed in the most of the cities such garrisons as be 
knew were at his devotion, under pretext that the 
Carthaginians were preparing to invade him. He 
also seised the most illustrious citizens of each city, 
and caused them to be put to death, after he had 
charged them with treasonable conspiracies against 
him. Of this number was Thenon, the commander 
of the citadel ; and all the important services he had 
rendered the king of Epirus, did not suffice to exempt 
him from so cruel a policy ; though it was allowed 
that he had contributed more than any other person 
to reduce Sicily under Pyrrhus. He also intended 
to have Sostratus seized, but as he had some suspicion 
of what was designed against him, he found means 
to quit the city. A prince haxards all things when 
he loses the affection of his people, which is the strong- 
est tie that unites them to their sovereign. This bar- 
barous and unjust treatment of the two principal 
citizens of Syracuse, who had conduced most to the 
progress of his power in that island, rendered him en- 
tirely odious and insupportable to the Sicilians. 
Such was the character of Pyrrhus : the vigor and 
impetuosity of his conduct in the enterprises be * un- 

o Dionys. Halic. In Excerpt, p. 541. 
o Ut ad devincenda regna invictus habebatur, its devlcas ee- 
I qaiaittsqne celeriter carebat: taatd Jmelias studebat acquirers 
imperia quam retinere.— Justin. I xxv. e. 4. 
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dertook, facilitated his conquest of kingdoms and 
provinces, but he wanted the art of preserving them. 
The aversion which the cities conceived against him 
was so great, that some of them entered into a league 
with the Carthaginians, and others with the Mamer- 
tine*, in order to destroy him. 

At this juncture, when he beheld nothing but new 
insurrections and revolts kindling all around, he re- 
ceived letters from the Saturates and Tarentinea, which 
informed him that they had been dispossessed of all their 
lands, and were then shut up in their cities, where it 
would be impossible for them to sustain the war, un- 
less he would hasten to their assistance. These letters 
arrived at a proper time for affording him an honora- 
ble pretext for his departure, and preventing it from 
appearing a flight from Sicily, as if be despaired of 
succeeding any longer in that island. 

As be was embarking at Syracuse,* the Cartha- 
ginians attacked him in such a manner, as obliged 
him to fight, in the very port, against those barbarians, 
where he lost several of his ships. This, however, did 
not prevent him from sailing to Italy with those that 
remained . but upon his arrival there, he found a great 
body of Mamertines, who had passed over thither be- 
fore him to the number of near 10,000 men, and 
greatly incommoded his march, by frequently haras- 
sing his troops, and making repeated attacks upon 
his rear-guard. 

Livy r and Dionysius of Halicarnassus tells us one 
circumstance not very much to the honor of Pyrrhus's 
memory. In Locris was a celebrated temple, conse- 
crated to Proserpine, and held in the greatest venera- 
tion by all the inhabitants of that country, as well as 
by strangers, and no one had ever presumed to violate 
it, though it was certain that immense treasures were 
deposited within it Pyrrhus, who then wanted 
money extremely, was not scrupulous, but carried off 
all the riches of the goddess, and lodged them in his 
ship. The next day, if the story may be credited, 
his fleet was shattered by a violent tempest, and all 
the vessels that were laden with these rich and sacred 
spoils were cast upon the coast of Locris. This proud 
prince, says Livy, being convinced, by this cntel dis- 
aster, that the gods were not imaginary beings, caused 
all the treasures to be replaced in the temple with the 
utmost devotion. The goddess however, was not ap- 
peased by this involuntary restitution ; and the author 
who relates this event, represents this impious sacri- 
lege as the cause of all the future calamities which 
happened to Pyrrhus, and particularly of the unfortu- 
nate death which put an end to his enterprises. 

Pyrrhus, after he had suffered by this tempest, ar- 
rived at Tarentum with 20,000 foot and 

Ant *' C 274 3000 horae ; auc * W0en ne na< * remrorce ^ 
them with the best troops he could find 

in that city, he advanced, by long marches, against 
the Romans, who were encamped in the country of 
the Samnites. 

These people retained a secret resentment against 
Pyrrhus, for deserting them when he undertook his ex- 
pedition into Sicily ; for which reason he was joined 
by very few of their troops. This however, did not 
prevent him from dividing his army into two bodies : 
one of which he sent into Lucania, to oppose the con- 
sul who was there at that time, and to render him in- 
capable of assisting his colleague ; the other he led 

I Pint, in Pyrrh, p. S99. Pausan. 1. i. p. 22. Justin. 1. xxlii. 
r Llv. L xxix. n. 18. Dionys. HaUcarn. In Excerpt, p. 542. 



himself against Manius Curius, the other consul, wbo 
had trenched himself in a very advantageous post near 
the city of Beneventum, where he waited for the suc- 
cors that were advancing to him from Lucania. 

Pyrrhus hastened to attack this last, before the 
other had joined him, and with this view be selected 
his best troops, with such of the elephants as were the 
strongest, and of the most service in the field ; after 
which he began his march about the close of the even- 
ing, in order to surprise the consul in: his camp. 
The enemy, however, discovered him the next morn- 
ing as he wss descending the mountains, and Manius 
having marched out of his intrenchments with a body 
of troops fell upon the first he met. These be soon 
put to confusion, and obliged them to have recourse 
to flight, which spread a universal terror among the 
rest, great numbers of whom were slain, and even some 
of the elephants taken. 

This success emboldened Manius to draw all bis 
troops out of their intrenchments, in order to combat 
in the open plain. One of his wings had the advan- 
tage, at the beginning of the battle, aitd pushed the 
enemies with great vigor : but the other was over- 
thrown by the elephants, and driven back to their 
camp. In this emergency, he sent for the troops be 
had left behind him, to guard the intrenchments end 
who were all fresh and under arms. These forces 
advanced in the critical moment, and with their pikes 
and darts compelled the elephants to turn their backs, 
and fall upon their own battalions; which created 
such confusion and disorder, that the Romans at last 
obtained a complete victory, which, in some sense, 
was of no less value to them than the conquest of all 
nations. For the intrepidity they discovered in this 
engagement, and the gallant actions they performed 
in all the batlles they fought with such an enemy as 
Pyrrhus, increased their reputation, as well as their 
fortitude and confidence in their own bravery, and 
caused them to be considered as invincible. This vic- 
tory over Pyrrhus rendered them indisputable masters 
of ail Italy between the two seas ; and this acquisition 
was soon succeeded by the wars with Carthage, in 
which, having at last subdued thst potent rival, they 
no longer beheld any power capable of opposing them. 

In this manner did Pyrrhus find himself fallen from 
all the high hopes he had conceived, with relation to 
Italy and Sicily, after he had consumed six whole years 
in those wars, and entirely ruined his own affairs. It 
must be acknowledged, however, that he preserved an 
invincible fortitude of mind amidst all these disgraces ; 
and his experience in military affairs, with his valor 
and intrepidity, caused him always to pass for the first 
of all the kings and generals of his time. But what- 
ever he acquired by his great exploits, be soon lost 
by his vain hopes : for his impatience to pursue what 
he had not yet attained, rendered him incapable of 
preserving and securing what he had already in his 
possession. This disposition of his made Antigonus 
compare him to a man who had lucky throws on the 
dice, but played his men very ill. 

He at length returned to Epirus,' with 8000 foot and 
500 horse : but as his revenues were not sufficient for 
the subsistence of these troops, he was industrious to 
find out some new war for their support ; and having 
received a reinforcement of some (iauls who joined 
him, he threw himself into Macedonia, where Anti- 
gonus, the son of Demetrius, then reigned. His in- 
tention was only to ravage the country, and carry off 

$ Plut in Pyrrh. p. 400. Pausan. 1. i. c S3. Justin. L xxv. c S. 
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a great booty ; but when he had once made himself 
master of several cities without any difficulty, and 
had also seduced 2000 of Antigonus's soldiers over to 
his party, he indulged the most exalted hopes ; marched 
against Antigonus himself; attacked him in the de- 
files, and put his whole army into disorder. A large 
body of other Gauls, who formed the rear-guard of 
Antigonus, courageously sustained his efforts for some 
time, and the encounter became very warm, but most 
of them were at last cut to pieces: and those who 
commanded the elephants, being surrounded by his 
troops, surrendered themselves prisoners, and delivered 
up the elephants. The Macedon phalanx was all that 
now remained ; but the troops who composed this 
corps were struck with terror and confusion at the de- 
feat of their rear-guard. Pyrrhus perceiving that 
they seemed to refuse fighting him, stretched out his 
hand to the commanders and other officers, calling 
them each by their name, and by this expedient drew 
over to himself all the infantry belonging to Antigo- 
nus, who was obliged to have recourse to flight, in 
order to preserve some of the maritime places in their 
obedience to him. 

Pyrrhus was exceedingly animated by this victory, 
as may be judged by the following inscription on the 
spoils which he consecrated to the Itonian Minerva.' 
" Pyrrhus, king of the M downs, consecrates to the 
Itonian Minerva these bucklers of the fierce Gauls, 
■fter h« bad defeated the whole army of Antigonus. 
Let no one be surprised at this event. The descend- 
ants of J£acus are still as they originally were, per- 
fectly brave and valiant 

Pyrrboa, after this victory, made himself master of 
all the cities of Macedonia, and having taken posses- 
won of Mgm,' he treated the inhabitants with great 
severity, and garrisoned the city with part of his 
Gauls, a people the most rapacious and insatiable after 
money of any. The moment they took possession of 
the city, they began with plundering the tombs of the 
Macedonian kings, whose remains were deposited there, 
carried off all their riches enclosed in those monuments, 
uid with sacrilegious insolence scattered the ashes of 
those princes in the air. Pyrrhus lightly passed over 
thu infamous action, either because the important 
affairs he then had upon his hands engaged his whole 
Attention ; or that his pressing occasion for the service 
of these barbarians, rendered him unwilling to alienate 
their affection from him, by too strict an enquiry into 
this proceeding, which would make it necessary for 
him to punish the delinquents ; and so criminal a con- 
nivance lowered him very much in the esteem of the 
Macedonians. 

Though his affairs were not established on so secure 

A M mi * * oun< ^ mt * on ** to gi ve nMla jus* reasons 
Ant i, c. 27*2 *° ^ T °^ ^apprehension, he conceived 
' new hopes, and engaged in new enter- 
prises. Geonyraus, the Spartan, came to solicit him 
jo inarch his army against Lacedaemonia, and Pyrrhus 
lent a willing ear to that proposal This Cleonymus 
»*» of the royal race. Cleomenes, his father, who was 
kln K of Sparta, had two sons ; Acrotatus, and Cleony- 
wus. The former, who was the eldest, died before his 
™w» and left a son named Areus. After the death 
°f Cleomenes, a dispute, with relation to the sove- 

» J- MiDm * **• called Itonia, from Itonua, the son of Am- 
powrtyoo, and she had two temples dedicated to her under this 
*»»«; one In Thewaly, near Lariwa. which was the same with 
"ui in the passage before us: the other was in Bceotia, near 

I ^orossea « a city of Macedonia, on the river Hallacmon. 



reignty, arose between Areus and Cleonymus ; and as 
this latter seemed to be a man of a violent and des- 
potic disposition, the contest was decided in favor of 
Areus. Cleonymus, when he was far advanced in 
years, espoused a very beautiful woman, whose name 
was Chelidonis, the daughter of Leetychidas. This 
young lady conceived a violent passion for Acrotatus, 
the son of king Areus, who was very amiable, finely 
shaped, and in the flower of his youth. This circum- 
stance rendered her marriage not only a very melan- 
choly, but dishonorable affair to her husband Cleony- 
mus, who was equally transported with love and jea- 
lousy ; for his disgrace was public, and every Spartan 
was acquainted with the contempt which his wife en- 
tertained for him. Animated, therefore, with a burn- 
ing impatience to avenge himself at once on his partial 
citizens and his faithless wife, he prevailed on Pyrrhus 
to march against Sparta, with an army of 25,000 foot, 
2000 horse, and twenty-four elephants. 

These great preparations for war made it immedi- 
ately evident, that Pyrrhus was more intent to conquer 
Peloponnesus for himself, than to make Cleonymus 
master of Sparta. This, indeed, he strongly disavowed 
in all bis discourse ; for when the Lacedaemonians sent 
ambassadors to him, during bis residence at Megalo- 
polis, he assured them no hostilities were intended by 
him against Sparta, and that he only came to restore 
liberty to those cities which Antigonus possessed in 
that country. He even declared to them that he 
designed to send his youngest children to Sparta, if 
they would permit him so to do, that they might be 
educated in the manners and discipline of that city, 
and have the advantage above all other kings and 
princes, of being trained up in so excellent a school. 

With these flattering promises he amused all such 
as presented themselves to him in this march ; but 
those persons must be very thoughtless and imprudent 
who place any confidence in the language of politi- 
cians, with whom artifice and deceit pass for wisdom, 
and sincerity for weakness and want of judgment 
Pyrrhus had no sooner advanced into the territories of 
Sparta, than he began to ravage and plunder all tbe 
country around him. 

He arrived, in tbe evening, before Lacedsmon; 
Cleonymus desired him to attack the city without a 
moment's delay, that they might take advantage of the 
confusion of the inhabitants, who had no suspicion of 
a siege, and of the absence of king Areus, who was 
gone to Crete to assist the Gortyniana. The helots 
and friends of Cleonymus were so confident of success, 
that they were then actually preparing his house for 
his reception ; firmly persuaded he would sup there 
that very night with Pyrrhus. But this prince, who 
looked upon the conquest of the city as inevitable, de- 
ferred the assault till the next morning. That delay 
saved Sparta, and showed that there are favorable and 
decisive moments which must be seized immediately, 
and which, once neglected, never return. 

When night came, the Lacedaemonians deliberated 
on tbe expediency of sending their wives to Crete, but 
were opposed by them in that point ; one among them, 
in particular, whose name was Archidamia, rushed into 
the senate with a drawn sword, and after she had 
uttered her complaints, in the name of the rest, de- 
manded of the men who were then assembled, " What 
could be their inducement to entertain so bad an opi- 
nion of them, as to imagine they could consent to live 
after the destruction of Sparta ?" 

The same council gave directions for opening a trench 
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parallel to the enemy's camp, in order to oppose their 
approaches to the city, hy placing troops along that 
work ; but as the absence of their king, and the sur- 
prise with which they were then seized, prevented 
them from raising a sufficient number of men to form 
a front equal to that of the enemy, and engage them 
in the open field, they resolved to shut themselves up 
as securely as posible, by adding to each extremity of 
the ditch another kind of intrenchment, formed by a 
barricade of carriages sunk in the earth up to the 
axle-trees of the wheels, that, by being thus firmly 
fixed, they might check the impetuosity of the ele- 
phants, and prevent the cavalry from assaulting them 
in flank. 

While the men were employed in this work, their 
wives and daughters came to join them, and after they 
had exhorted those who were appointed for the en- 
counter to take some repose, while the night lasted, 
they proceeded to measure the length of the trench, 
and took the third part of it for their own share in the 
work, which they completed before day. The trench 
was nine feet in breadth, six in depth, and 900 in 
length. 

When day appeared, and the enemies began to be in 
motion, those women presented arms to all the young 
men, and as they were retiring from the trench they 
bad made, they exhorted them to behave in a gallant 
manner ; entreating them, at the same time, to con- 
sider how glorious it would be for them to conquer in 
the sight of their country, or to breathe their last in 
the arms of their mothers and wives, after they had 
proved themselves worthy of Sparta by their valor. 
As for Chelidonis, she withdrew to her chamber, and 
prepared a cord, which she intended should be the 
fatal instrument of her death, to prevent her from fall- 
ing into the hands of her husband, if the city should 
happen to be taken. 

Pyrrhus, in the mean time, advanced at the head of 
his infantry, to attack the Spartans in front, who 
waited for him on the other side of the trench, with 
their bucklers closely joined together. The trench 
was not only very difficult to be passed, but the sol- 
diers of Pyrrhus could not even approach the edge of 
it, nor maintain a good footing, because the earth, 
which had been newly thrown up, easily gave way 
under them. When his son Ptolemy saw this incon- 
venience, he drew out 2000 Gauls, with a select band 
of Cbaonians, and filed off along the trench to the 
place where the carriages were disposed, in order to 
open a passage ; but these were ranged so thick, and 
sunk to such a depth in the earth, as rendered his de- 
sign impracticable. The Gauls endeavored to sur- 
mount this difficulty by disengaging the wheels, in 
order to draw the carriages into the adjoining river. 

The young Acrotatus was the first who saw the 
danger, and immediately hurried through the city 
with 300 soldiers. Having taken a large compass, 
he poured upon the rear of Ptolemy's troops, without 
being discovered in his approach, hecause he advanced 
through hollow ways. Upon this sudden attack, as 
their ranks were broken, and their troops thrown into 
disorder, they crowded and pressed upon each other, 
and most of them rolled into the ditch, and fell around 
the chariots. In a word, after a long encounter, which 
cost them a vast quantity of blood, they were repulsed, 
and obliged to have recourse to flight The old men, 
and most of the women, stood on the other side of the 
trench, and beheld with admiration the undaunted 
bravery of Acrotatus. As for him, covered with blood, 
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and exulting in his victory, be returned to his post 'J 
amidst the universal applause of the Spartan women, i 
who extolled his valor, and envied, at the same time, -| 
the glory and happiness of Chelidonis : an evident 
proof that the Spartan ladies were not extremely deli- 
cate on the subject of conjugal chastity. 

The battle was still hotter along the edge of the 
ditch, where Pyrrhus commanded, and which was de- 
fended by the Lacedaemonian infantry : the Spartans 
fought with great intrepidity, and several there dis- 
tinguished themselves very much : particularly Pbyl- 
lius, who after having opposed the enemy for a con- 
siderable time, and killed, with bis own hand, all those 
who attempted to force a passage where he fought ; 
finding himself, at last, faint with the many wounds 
he had received, and the large quantity of blood he 
had lost, called to one of the officers who commanded 
at the post, and after having resigned his place to 
him, he retired a few paces, and fell down dead amidst 
his countrymen, that the enemies might not be mas- 
ters of his body. 

Night obliged both parties to discontinue the en- 
gagement ; but the next morning it was renewed by 
break of day. The Lacedaemonians defended them- 
selves with new efforts of ardor and bravery, and the 
women would not forsake them, but were always at 
hand to furnish arms and refreshments to soeb as 
wanted them, and also to assist in carrying off the 
wounded. The Macedonians were indefatigable in 
their endeavors to fill up the ditch with vast quantities 
of wood, and other materials, which they threw upon 
the arms and dead bodies ; and the Lacedaemonians 
redoubled their efforts to prevent their effecting that 
design. 

But all of a sudden, Pyrrhus, who bad forced him- 
self a passage at the place where the chariots had been 
disposed, was seen pushing forwards full speed to the 
city. Those who defended this post uttered loud 
cries, which were answered by dismal shrieks from the 
women, who ran from place to place in the utmost 
consternation. Pyrrhus still advanced, and bore down 
all who opposed him. He was now within a small 
distance of the city, when a shaft from a Cretan bow 
pierced his horse, and made bim so furious, that be 
ran away with his master into the very midst of the 
enemies, and fell dead with him to the ground. Whilst 
his friends crowded about him to extricate him from 
the danger he was in, the Spartans advanced in great 
numbers, and with their arrows repulsed the Macedo- 
nians beyond the trench. 

Pyrrhus then caused a general retreat to be sounded 
in expectation that the Lacedaemonians, who had lost 
a great number of men, and were most of them 
wounded, would be inclined to surrender the city, 
which was then reduced to the last extremity, and 
seemed incapable of sustaining a new attack. But at 
the very instant when every thing seemed desperate, 
one of the generals of Antigonus arrived from Corinth, 
with a very considerable body of foreign troops ; which 
scarce had entered the city before king A reus ap- 
peared with 2000 foot, which he had brought from 
Crete. 

These two reinforcements, which the Lacedarmo- ! 
nians received the same day, did but animate Pyr- | 
rhus the more, and add new ardor to his ambition. 
He was sensible that it would be more glorious for 
him to take the city in spite of its new defenders, and , 
in the very sight of its king ; but, after he had made f 
some attempts, and was convinced that he should gain ' 
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nothing but wounds, he delisted from his enterprise, 
ud begin to ravage the country, with an intention to 
pass the winter there ; but he was diverted from his 
design by a new ray of hope, which drew him off to 
another quarter. 

Arts teas aod Ariotippus,* two of the principal citi- 
zens of Argos. had excited a great se- 

Anr ¥*C 7 27i dition in thal cit 7* The latter of tncse 
' was desirous of supporting himself by 

the favor and protection of Antigonus ; and Aristeas 
in order to frustrate his design, immediately invited 
Pyrrhus to espouse his party. The king of Epirus, 
always fond of new pursuits, considered his victories 
as so many steps to greater advantages ; and thought 
his defeats furnished him with indispensable reasons 
for entering upon a new war, to repair his losses. 
Neither good nor ill success, therefore, could inspire 
him with a disposition for tranquillity ; for which rea- 
son he had no sooner given audience to the courier of 
Aristeas, than he began his march to Argos. King 
A reus formed several ambuscades to destroy him by 
the way, and having possessed himself of some of the 
most difficult passes, cut to pieces the Gauls and Mo- 
lossians who formed his rear-guard. Ptolemy, who 
had been detatched by Pyrrhus, his father, to succor 
the guard, was killed in the engagement, upon which 
his troops disbanded and fled. The Lacedaemonian 
cavalry, commanded by Evalcus, an officer of great 
reputation, pursued them with so much ardor, that 
he insensibly advanced to a great distance from his in- 
fantry, who were incapable of keeping up with him. 

Pyrrhus being informed of his son's death, which 
affected him with the keenest sorrow, immediately led 
up the Molossian cavalry against the pursuers ; and 
throwing himself among their thickest troops, made 
luch a slaughter of the Lacedaemonians, as in a mo- 
ment covered him with blood. He was always in- 
trepid and terrible in battles ; but on this occasion, 
*hen grief and revenge gave a new edge to his cou- 
rage, he even surpassed himself, and effaced the lustre 
of his conduct in all former battles, by the superior 
valor and intrepidity which he now displayed. He 
continually sought Evalcus in the throng, and having 
at last singled him out, he spurred his horse against 
him, and struck him through with his javelin, after 
having been in great danger himself He then sprung 
from his horse, and made a terrible slaughter of the 
Lacedaemonians, whom he overthrew in heips upon 
the dead body of Evalcus. This loss of the bravest 
officers and troops of Sparta, proceeded altogether 
from the temerity of those who, after they gained a 
complete victory, suffered it to be wrested out of their 
hands, by pursuing those that fled with a blind and 
imprudent eagerness. 

Pyrrhus having thus celebrated as it were the fu- 
neral solemnities of Ptolemy by this great battle, and 
mitigated his affliction in some measure by satiating 
his rage and vengeance in the blood of those who had 
*)ain his son, continued his march to Argos, and upon 
hi* arrival there, was informed that Antigonus pos- 
sessed the heights upon the borders of the plain. He 
formed his camp near the city of Nauplia, and sent a 
herald the next morning to Antigonus with an offer 
to decide their quarrel by single combat : but Anti- 
gonus contented himself with replying, " That if Pyr- 
rhus was grown weary of life, there were abundance 
of methods for putting an end to it." 

* Plut. in Pyrr. p 403—40$. Pausao. 1. 1, p. 24. Justin. 1. 
txv.c 5. 



The inhabitants of Argos despatched ambassadors 
at the same time to both these princes, to entreat them 
to withdraw their troops, and not reduce their'city 
into subjection to either of them, but allow it to con- 
tinue in a state of friendship with both. Antigonus 
readily consented to his proposal, and sent his son as 
a hostage to the Arrives. Pyrrhus also promised to 
retire ; but as he offered no security for the perform- 
ance of his word, they began to suspect his sincerity, 
and indeed with sufficient reason. 

As soon as night appeared he advanced to the walls, 
and having found a gate left open by Aristeas, he had 
time to pour his Gauls into the city, and to seize it 
without being perceived. But when he would have 
introduced his elephants, he found the gate too low ; 
which obliged him to cause the towers to be taken 
down from their backs, and to be replaced, when those 
animals had entered the city. All this could not be 
effected, amidst the darkness, without much trouble, 
noise, and confusion, and without a considerable loss 
of time, which caused them to be discovered. The 
Argives, when they beheld the enemy in the city, fled 
to the citadel, and to those places that were best cal- 
culated for their defence, and sent a deputation to An- 
tigonus to urge him to advance with speed to their 
assistance. He accordingly marched that moment, 
and caused his son, with the other officers, to enter 
the city at the head of his best troops. 

In this very juncture of time, king Areus also ar- 
rived at Argos, with a thousand Cretans, and as many 
Spartans as made most haste. These troops , when 
they had all joined each other, charged the Gauls with 
the utmost fury, and put them into disorder. Pyr- 
rhus hastened to sustain them, but in the tumult and 
confusion which were occasioned by the darkness of 
the night, it was impossible for him to make himself 
either heard or otayed. When day appeared he was 
not ajittle surprised to see the citadel filled with ene- 
mies ; and as he then imagined all was lost, he thought 
of nothing but a timely retreat. But as he had some 
apprehension with respect to the city gates, which were 
much too narrow,he sent orders to his son Helen us whom 
he had left without, with the greatest'part of the army, 
to demolish part of the wall, that his troops might 
have free passage out of the city. The person to whom 
Pyrrhus gave this order in great haste, having misun- 
derstood his meaning, delivered a quite contrary mes- 
sage, in consequence of which HeUnus immediately drew 
out his best infantry, with all the elephants he had left, 
and then ad vane d into the city to nst'xst his father, 
who was preparing to retire the moment the other en- 
tered the place. 

Pyrrhus, as long as the place afforded him a suffi- 
cient extent of ground, appeared with a resolute mien, 
and frequently freed about and repulsed those who 
pursued him ; but when he found himself engaged 
in the narrow street which led to the gate, the con- 
fusion, which alriady was very great, became infinitely 
increased by the arrival of the troops whom his son 
brought to his assistance. Me frequently called aloud 
to them to withdraw, in order to clea rthestreet, but in 
vain, for as it was impossible for his voice to be heard, 
they still continued to advance. And to complete the 
calamity in which they were involved, one of the larg- 
est elephants sunk down across the middle of the fate, 
and filled up the whole extent in such a manner, that 
they could neither advance or retire. The confusion 
occasioned by this accident became then in« xpressible. 

Pyrrhus observed the disorder of his men, who btoke 
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forward, and were driven back like the waves of the 
sea, took off the glittering; crest which distinguished 
his helmet, and caused him to be known, and then, con- 
fiding in the goodness of his horse, he sprang into 
the throng of the enemies who pursued him ; and white 
he was fighting with an air of desperation,one of the ad- 
verse party advanced up to him, and pierced his cui- 
rass with a javelin. The wound however was neither great 
nor dangerous, and Pyrrhus immediately turned upon 
the man from whom he received it, and who happened 
to be only a private soldier, the son of a poor woman 
of Argos, The mother beheld the combat from the 
top of a house, as did also the rest of the women. 

The moment she saw her son engaged with Pyrrhns, 
she almost lost her senses, and was chilled with hor- 
ror at the danger to which she beheld him exposed. 
Amidstthe impressions of her agony, she caught up with 
both hands a large tile, and threw it down upon Pyrr- 
hus. The mass fell directly upon his head, and his 
helmet bring too weak to ward off the blow, his eyes 
were immediately covered whh darkness, his hands 
dropped the reins, and he sunk down from his horse 
without being then observed. But he was soon dis- 
covered by a soldier, who put an end to his life by cut- 
ting off his head. 

Tlie noise of the accident immediately spread in all 
parts. Alcyoneus, the son of Antigonus, took the 
head from the soldier, and rid away with rt full speed 
to his father, at whose feet he threw it ; but met with 
a very ill reception for having acted in a manner so 
unbecoming his rank. Antigonus recollecting the fete 
of his grandfather Antigonus, and that of Demetrius 
his father, could not refrain from tears at so mournful 
a spectacle, and caused magnificent honors to be ren- 
dered to the remains of Pyrrhus. After having made 
himself master of bis camp and army, he treated his 
sou Helen us, and the rest of his friends, with great 
generosity, and sent them back to Eprrus. 

One cannot refuse the title of a great captain to 
Pyrrhus, as he was so particularly esteemed by the 
Roman ambassadors ; and especially if we consider 
the glorious testimony given in bis fevor by a person 
the most worthy of belief, with regard to the merit of 
a warrior, and the best qualified to form a competent 
judgment on that head. Livy reports,* from an his- 
torian whom he cites, without, however, pretending 
to vouch for its authenticity, that Hannibal, when he 
was asked by Scipio, whom he thought to be the most 
able and consummate general, placed Alexander in the 
first rank, Pyrrhus in the second, and himself only in 
the third. 

The same general also characterized Pyrrhus, by 
adding, " I hat he was the first who taught the art of 
encamping ; that no one was more skilful in choosing 
his posts and drawing up his troops ; that he had a 
peculiar art of conciliating affection, and attaching 
people to his interest ; and this to such a degree, that 
the people of Italy were more desirous of having him 
for their master, though a stranger, than to be go- 
verned by the Romans themselves, who for so many 
years had held the first rank in that country.*' 

Pyrrhus might possibly be master of all these great 
qualities ; but 1 cannot comprehend why Hannibal 
should represent him as the first who taught the art 
of encamping. Were not several Grecian kings and 
generals masters of this art before him ? 1 he Romans, 
indeed, learned it from him, and Hannibal's evidence 
must extend no farther. However, these extraordi- 

y Llv. L xxxv. n. 14. 



nary qualities alone are not sufficient to constitute a 
great commander ; he even did not display them on 
several occasions. He was defeated by the Romans 
near Asculum, merely from having chosen his ground 
ill. He failed in his attempt on Sparta, by deferring 
the attack for a few hours. He lost Sicily, by not 
conciliating the people ; and was himself killed al 
Argos, for venturing too rashly into an enemy's city. 
We might also enumerate a variety of other errors 
committed by him, with reference even to military 
affairs. 

Is it not entirely inconsistent with tbe rank and chity 
of a great general, and especially of a king, to be al- 
ways exposing his person, without the least precaution, 
like a private soldier ; to charge in the foremost ranks, 
like a common adventurer ; to be more vain of a per- 
sonal action, which only shows strength and intre- 
pidity, than of that wise and attentive conduct, so es- 
sential to a general vigilant for the safety of all, and 
who never confounds his own merit and functions 
with those of a private soldier ? We may even observe 
the same defects to have been very apparent in tbe 
kings and generals of this age, who undoubtedly were 
led into it by the false lustre of Alexander s successful 
temerity. 

May it not also be said, that Pyrrhus was deficient 
in not observing any rule in his military enterprises, 
and in plunging blindly into wars, without reflection, 
without cause, through natural constitution, passion, 
habit, and mere incapacity to continue in a state of 
tranquillity, or pass any part ci his time to his satis- 
faction, unless he was tilting with all the world? Tbe 
reader will, I hope, forgive me making use of that 
expression, since a character of this nature seems, in 
my opinion, very much to resemble that of the heroes 
and knights errant of romances. 

But no fault is more obvious in Pyrrhus's charac- 
ter, nor must have shocked my readers more, than hi* 
forming his enterprises without the least thought, and 
abandoning himself, without examination, to the least 
appearances of success : frequently changing his 
views, on such slight grounds, as to discover no con- 
sistency of design, and even little judgment; in a 
word, !>eginning every thing, and ending nothing. 
His whole life was a continued series of uncertainty 
and \ ariation ; and while be suffered his restless and 
impetuous ambition to hurry him, at different tiroes, 
into Sicily, Italy, Macedonia, and Greece, he was no 
where so little as in Epirus, the land of his nativity 
and his hereditary dominions. Let us then allow 
him the title of a great captain, if valor and intrepi- 
dity alone are sufficient to deserve it ; for in these 
qualities no man was ever his superior. When we 
behold him in his battles, we think ourselves specta- 
tors of the vivacity, intrepidity, and martial ardor of 
Alexander; hut he certainly had not the qualities of 
a good king, who, when he really loves his people, 
makes his valor consist in defending them, his happi- 
ness in making them happy, and his glory in procur- 
ing them peace and security. 

The reputation of the Romans beginning now to 
spread through foreign nation*, by the 

A A 't *J" c 274 war tne ? maintained for six years 

' against Pyrrhus, whom at length they 
compelled to retire from Italy, and return ignoniini- 
ously to Epirus ; Ptolemy Philadelphus sent ambas- 
sadors to desire their friendship ; * and the Romans 
were charmed to find it solicited by so great a king. 

a Liv. Epit. 1. Iv. Eutrop. I. U. 
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An embassy was also sent from Rome to Egypt 
the following year," in return to the ci- 

Ant^a'iM vUities of Ptolemy. The ambassadors 
' were Q. Fabius Gurges, Cn. Fabius 
Pictor, with Numerius, his brother, and Q. Ogulnius. 
The disinterestedness which they displayed suffici- 
ently indicated the greatness of their souls. Ptolemy 
gave them a splendid entertainment, and took that 
opportunity to present each of them with a crown of 
gold ; which they received, because they were unwil- 
ling to disoblige bim by declining the honor he in- 
tended them : but they went the next morning, and 
placed them on the head of the king's statues erected 
in the public square* of the city. The king having 
likewise tmdered them very considerable presents, at 
their audience of leave, they received them as they 
before accepted of the crowns ; but before they went 
to the senate, to give an account of their embassy, 
•fter their arrival at Rome, they deposited all these 
presents in the public treasury, and made it evident, by 
so noble a conduct, that persons of honor ought, when 
they serve the public, 6 to propose no other advantage 
to themselves, than the credit of acquitting themselves 
well of their duty. The republic, however, would 
oot suffer itself to be exceeded in generosity of senti- 
ments. The senate and people came to a resolution, 
that the ambassadors, in consideration of the services 
they had rendered the state, should receive a sum of 
monev equivalent to that they had deposited in the 
public treasury. This, indeed, was an amiable contest 
between generosity and glory ; and one is at a loss to 

I know to which of the antagonists to ascribe the victory. 

! Where shall we now find men who devote themselves 
in such a manner to the public good, without any in- 
terested expectations of a return ; and who enter upon 
employments in the state, without the least view of 
enriching themselves? But let me add too, where 
shall we find states and princes, who know how to 
esteem and recompense merit in this manner ? We 
may observe here, says an historian,* three fine models 
set before us, in the noble liberality of Ptolemy, the 
disinterested spirit of the ambassadors, and the grate- 
ful equity of the Romans. 

SECT VIII. Athens besieged and taken by Antigonns. The 
ju*t punishment inflicted on Sotades, a satiric poet. The re- 
volt of Magas from Phi adelphus. The death of PhUetcniR, 
founder ot the kingdom of Perpamus. The death of Antio- 
efau Boter. He it succeeded by his ton Antiochus, sur named* 
Thee*. The wise measures taken by Ptol my for the ira- 
ww*ment of commerce. An accommodation effected be 
tween Magas and Philadelphia. The death of the former. 
The war between Aiitiochus and Ptolemy. The revolt of 
the East against Antiochus. Peace restored between the two 
kings. The death of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

The Greeks, after they had been subjected by the 
Macedonians, and rendered dependent on their au- 
thority, seem, by losing their liberty, to have also lost 
that courage and greatness of soul by which they had 
been till then so eminently distinguished from other 
people. They appear entirely changed, and to have lost 
all similitude to their ancient character. Sparta, 
which was once so bold and imperious, and in a man- 
ner possessed the sovereignty of all Greece, patiently 
bowed her neck, at last, beneath a foreign yoke ; and 
w« shall soon behold her subjected tadomestio tyrants, 
who will treat her with the utmost cruelty. We shall 

• Llv. EpJt. •. iv. Kntrop. 1. ii. Val. Max. 1. iv. c. 3. Dion. 
In Excerpt. 

• De publico scilicet ministerto nihil cuiqnam prater laudem 
i beae administrati officii accedere deberejudicantet.— Vol. Max. 
I e Valerius Maximus. 



see Athens, once so jealous of her liberty, and so for- 
midable to the most powerful kings, running headlong 
into slavery, and, as she changes her masters, succes- 
sively paying them the homage of the basest and most 
abject adulation. Each of these cities will, from 
time to time, make some efforts to reinstate them- 
selves in their ancient liberties, but all feeble, and 
without success. 

Antigonus Gonatu*/ king of Macedonia, became 
very powerful some years after the death 

Ant ^ ? MB of p y rrnu9 ' and ther *by formidable to 
' the states of Greece : the Lacedaemo- 
nians therefore entered into a league with the Athe- 
nians against him, and engaged Ptolemy Philadelphus 
to accede to it Antigonus, in order to frustrate the 
confederacy which these two states had formed against 
him, and to prevent the consequences that might re- 
sult from it, immediately began hostilities with the 
siege of Athens ; but Ptolemy soon sent a fleet thither, 
under the command of Pat roc! us, one of his generals ; 
while Areus king of Lacedssmon put himself at the 
head of an army to succor that city by land. Patro- 
clus, as soon as he arrived before the place, advised 
Areus to attack the enemy, and promised to make a 
descent at the same time, in order to assault them in 
the rear. This counsel was judicious, and could not 
have failed of success had it been carried into execu- 
tion ; but Areus, who wanted provisions for his troops, 
thought it more advisable to return to Sparta. The 
fleet, therefore, being incapable of acting alone, sailed 
back to Egypt, without doing any thing. This is the 
usual inconvenience to which troops of different na- 
tions are exposed, when they are commanded by chiefs 
who have neither any subordination or good intelli- 
gence between them. Athens, thus abandoned by 
her allies, became a prey to Antigonus, who put a 
garrison in it. 

Patroclus happened," in his return, to stop at Cau- 
nus, a maritime city of Caria, where he 

Ant 1 J* V 267 met Solades » * P*** universally decried 
for the unbounded licentiousness both 
of his verses and his manners. His satiric poetry 
never spared either his best friend, or the most worthy 
persons ; and even the sacred characters of kings 
were not exempted from his malignity. When he 
was at the court of Lysimachus, he affected to blacken 
the reputation of Ptolemy by atrocious calumnies; 
and when he was entertained by the latter, he traduced 
Lysimachus in the same manner. He had composed 
a virulent satire against Ptolemy, wherein he inserted 
many cutting reflections on his marriage with Arsinoe, 
his own sister, and he had fled from Alexandria to 
save himself from the resentment of that prince. 
Patrocles thought it his duty to make an example of 
a wretch who had affronted his master in such an in- 
solent manner. He accordingly caused a weight of 
lead to be fastened to his body, and then ordered him 
to be thrown into the sea, The generality of poets 
who profess satire, are a dangerous and detestable race 
of men, who have renounced all probity and sense of 
shame, and whose quill, dipped in the bitterest gall, 
respect neither rank nor virtue. 

The ailairs of Ptolemy were greatly perplexed by a 
revolt/ excited in Egypt, by a prince 

MJC^Si ** om wnom "* never «uspected having 
' anything of that nature to fear. Magas, 

d Justin. 1. xxvi. c. 1. Pansan. io Laeon. p. 1(8, et in Auk. 
p. I. e Athen. 1. iv. p. 690, 631. 
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governor of Cyrenaica and Libya, having set up the 
standard of rebellion against Ptolemy, his master and 
benefactor, caused himself to be proclaimed king of 
those provinces. Ptolemy and he were brothers by 
the same mother ; for the latter was the son of Bere- 
nice and Philip, a Macedonian officer, who was her 
husband before she wan espoused by Ptolemy Soter. 
Her solicitations, therefore, obtained for him this go- 
vernment when she was advanced to the honors of a 
crown, upon the death of Ophelias, as I have formerly 
observed. Magas had so well established himself in 
his government by long possession, and by his marriage 
with Apame, the daughter of Antiochus Soter, king 
of Syria, that he endeavored to render himself inde- 
pendent ; and as ambition knows no bounds, his pre- 
tensions rose still higher. He was not contented with 
wresting from his brother the two provinces he governed, ' 
but formed a resolution to dethrone him. With this | 
view he advanced into Egypt, at the head of a great < 
army, and in his march towards Alexandria, made 
himself master of Paraetonium, a city of Marmarica. 

The intelligence he received of the revolt of tlw 
Marmarida? in Libya, prevented him from proceeding 
any farther in this expedition ; and be immediately 
returned to regulate the disorders in his provinces. 
Ptolemy, who had marched an army to the frontiers, 
had now a favorable opportunity of attacking him in 
his retreat, and entirely defeating his troops ; but a 
new danger called him likewise to another quarter. 
He detected a conspiracy which had been formed 
against him, by 4000 Gauls, whom he had taken into 
his pay, and who intended no less than to drive him 
out of Egypt, and seise it for themselves. In order, 
therefore, to frustrate their design, he found himself 
obliged to return to Egypt, where he drew the conspi- 
rators into an island in the Nile, and shut them up so 
effectually there, that they all perished by famine ex- 
cept those who chose rather to destroy one another, 
than languish out their lives in that miserable manner. 

Magas, as soon as he had calmed the troubles which 

M occasioned his return, renewed his de- 

q*ja/, 

Ant J C 264 8, ^ ns on Egypt, and, in order to succeed 
' more effectually, engaged his father-in- 
law, Antiochus Soter, to enter into his plan. It was 
then resolved, that Antiochus should attack Ptolemy 
on one side, while Magas invaded him on the other ; 
bnt Ptolemy, who had secret intelligence of this treaty, 
anticipated Antiochus m his design, and gave him so 
much employment in all his maritime provinces, by 
repeated descents, and the devastations made by the 
troops he sent into those parts, that this prince was 
obliged to continue in his own dominions, to concert 
measures for their defence ; and Magas, who had re- 
lied upon a diversion to be made in his favor by An- 
tiochus, thought it not advisable to enter upon any 
action, when he perceived his ally had not made the 
effort on which he depended. 

Philetaerus,' who founded the kingdom of Perga- 
mus, died the following year, at the age 

Ant. J. C 263 °f fourscore. He was an eunuch, and 
had been originally a servant of Doci- 
mus, an officer in the army of Antigonus ; who having 
quitted that prince to enter into the service of Lysi- 
machus, was followed by Philetaerus. Lysimachus, 
finding him a person cf great capacity, made him bis 
treasurer, and intrusted him with the government of 
the city of Pergamus/ in which his treasures were de- 
posited. He served Lysimachus very faithfully in this 

jStrabo. 1. xiil. p. 623, 624. Pausan. in Att. p. 13 et 18. 



post for several years ; but his attachment to the inte- 
rests of Agathocles, the eldest son of Lysimachus, who 
was destroyed by the intrigues of Arsinoe, the younger 
daughter of Ptolemy Soter, as 1 havejformerly related; 
and the affliction he testified at the tragical death of 
that prince, caused him to be suspected by the young 
queen ; and she accordingly took measures to destroy 
him. Philetserus, who was sensible of her intentions, 
resolved upon a revolt, and succeeded in his design, 
by the protection of Seteucus ; after which he supported 
himself in the possession of the city and treasures of 
Lysimachus ; being favored in his views by the trou- 
bles which arose upon the death of that prince, and 
that of Seleucus, which happened seven months after. 
He conducted her affairs with so much art and capa- 
city, amidst all the divisions of the successors of those 
two princes, that he preserved the city, with all the 
country around it, for the space of twenty years, and 
formed it into a state, which subsisted for several 
generations in his family, and became one of the most 
potent states of Asia. He had two brothers, Eume- 
nes and Attn I us, the former of whom, who was the 
eldest, had a son'named also Kumenes, who succ ee ded 
his uncle, and reigned twenty-two years. 

In this year began the first Punic war, which con- 
tinued for the space of twenty- four years, between the 
Romans and the Carthaginians. 

Nicomedes,* king of Bithynia, having built a city 
near the place where Astacus, which 
A*i J gmi Lysimachus had destroyed, formerly 
' stood, called it Xicomedia, from his own 
name. Great mention is made of it in the history of 
the Lower Empire, because several of the Roman em- 
perors resided there. 

Antiochus Soter was desirous to improve the death 
of Philetaerus to his own advantage, and take that op- 
portunity to seize his dominions ; but Eumeoes, his 
nephew and successor, raised a fine army for his de- 
fence, and obtained such a complete victory over him 
near Sardis, as not only secured him the possession 
of what he already enjoyed, but enabled him to enlarge 
his dominions considerably. 

Antiochus' returned to Antioch after this defeat, 
where he ordered* one of his sons to be 

Aut J C^26i DUt *° death ror r ™ng a commotion in 
his absence, and caused the other, whose 
name was the same as his own, to he proclaimed king ; 
shortly after which he died, and left him all his do- 
minions. This young prince was his son by Strsto- ' 
nice, the daughter of Demetrius, who from his mo- 
ther-in-law became his consort, in the manner 1 have 
before mentioned. 

Antiochus the son,' when he came to the crown, 
was espoused to Laodice, his sister, by 

Ant J. C. 260. the f * lner ' 8 sWe. He afterwards as- 
' sumed the name of Theos, which signi- 
fies God, and distinguishes him, at this day, from the 
other kings of Syria who were called by the name ot > 
Antiochus. The Milesians were the first who con- 
ferred it upon him to testify their gratitude for deliver- 
ing them from the tyranny of Timarchus, governor o. 
Caria under Ptolemy Philadelphus, who was not only 

h Pausan. Eliac. 1. i. p. 310. Euseb. in Chron. Trebell, Pol- 
lio in Gallien. AroraUn. Marcell. L xii. c. 9. Memn. e. xxi. 
Strab 1. xii. p. 624. i 

i Trog. in Prologo, 1. xxvi. 

k M. de la Nause affirms, that there is an error in this 
abridgment ;of Tragus Pompeius. The reader may consult 
torn. A II. of the Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions. 

/ Polyara. Stratag. L viii- c. 60. Appian. in Syriac. p. 130. 
Justin, l.xxvii.c. 1. >, 
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matter of Egypt, but of Coele Syria, and Palestine, 
with the provinces of Cilicia, Pamphylia, Lycia, and 
I Caria, in Asia Minor. Ti march us revolted from his 
• sovereign, and chose Miletus as the seat of his resi- 
dence. The Milesians, in order to free themselves 
from this tyrant, had recourse to Antiochus, who de- 
feated and killed him. In acknowledgment for which 
they rendered him divine honors, and even conferred 
upon him the title of God. With such impious flat- 
tery was it usual to treat the reigning princes of those 
ages. " The Lemnians had bestowed the same title 
on his lather and grandfather, and did not scruple to 
. erect temples to their honor ; and the people of Smyrna 
! were altogether as obsequious to his mother Stratonice. 
Berosus," the famous historian of Babylon, flou- 
rished in the beginning of this prince's reign, and de- 
dicated his history to him. Pliny informs us, that it 
contained the astronomical observations of 480 years. 
When the Macedonians were masters of Babylon, Be- 
, ro*u$ made himself acquainted with their language, 
and went first to Cos, which had been rendered famous 
as the birth-place of Hippocrates, and there established 
a school, in which he taught astronomy and astrology. 
\ From Cos, he proceeded to Athens, where, notwith- 
standing the futility of his art, he acquired so much 
I reputation by his astrological predictions, that the ci- 
i tizens erected a statue to him, with a tongue of gold,* 
n the (jyuin««ium, where the youths performed all 
their exercises. Joseph us and E usebius have transmitted 
to in some excellent fragments of this history, that il- 
' Iwttate several passages in the Old Testament, and 
without which it would be impossible to trace any 
exact succession of the kings of Babylon. 
Ptolemy being solicitous to enrich his kingdom,con- 
ceived an expedient to draw into it all 
A A,1 J- J 74 '* the maritime commerce of the East; 
' which, till then, had been in the posses- 
sion of the Syrians, who transacted it by sea, as far as 
Elath ; and from thence by land to Rhinocorura, and 
1 from tiiis last place by sea again, to the city of Tyre. 
, Elath and Rhinocorura were two sea- ports ; the first 
j on rhe eastern shore of the Red Sea, and the second 
< at the extremity of the Mediterranean, between kgypt I 
! and Palestine, and near the mouths of the river of 

Egypt. 

Pt >lemy,P in order to draw this commerce into his 
kingdom, thought it necessary to found a city on the 
western shore of the Red Sea, from whence the ships 
were to set out. He accordingly built it almost on 
the frontiers of Ethiopia, and gave it the name of his 
. mother Berenice ; but the port not being very com- 
modious, that of My os~ Homos was preferred, as being 
▼ery near, and much better; and all the commodities 
of Arabia, India, Persia, and Ethiopia, were landed 
here. From thence they were conveyed on camels to 
Coptus, where they were again shipped, and brought 
down the Nile to Alexandria, which transmitted them 
to all the West, in exchange for its merchandise, which 
was afterwards exported to the East. But as the pas- 
age from Coptus to the Red Sea lay across the de- 
serts, wh«re no water could be procured, and which 
had neither cities nor houses to lodge the caravans ; 
Ptolemy, in order to remedy this inconvenience, caused 
a eanal to be opened along the great road, and to com- 
municate with the Nile that supplied it with water. 

i m Athen. 1. vL p. 256. 

i sTatian. in OraL cou. Orase. p. 471. Flln. L vil. c. 66. 

 Vtoru*. 9. 7. 

o Pita, vli. 1. c. 87. 
p Strata. xviL p. 815. Plln. |. vi. c. SS. 



On the edge of this canal houses were erected, at pro- 
per distances, for the reception of passengers, and to 
supply all necessary accommodations for them and 
their beasts of burden. 

Useful as all these labors were, Ptolemy did not 
think them sufficient ; for, as he intended to engross 
all the traffic between the East and Went into his do- 
minions, he thought his plan would be imperfect, un- 
less he could protect what he had facilitated in other 
respects. With this view, he caused two fleets to be 
fitted out, one for the Red Sea, and the other for the 
Mediterranean. This last was extremely fine,* and 
some of the vessels which composed it much exceeded 
the common sixe. Two of them, in particular, had 
thirty benches of oars ; one twenty ; four rowed with 
fourteen ; two with twelve ; fourteen with eleven ; 
thirty with nine ; thirty-seven with seven ; five with 
six, and seventeen with five. The number of the 
whole amounted to 112 vessels. He had as many 
more, with four and three benches of oars, beside a 
prodigious number of small vessels. With this for- 
midable fleet he not only protected his commerce from 
all insults ; but kept in subjection, as long as he lived, 
most of the maritime provinces of Asia Minor, as 
Cilicia, for instance, with Pamphylia, Lycia, and Caria, 
as far as the Cycladea. 

Magas, king of Cyrene and Libya, growing very 
aged and infirm, caused overtures of ac- 
aIhW C* M8 corn tnodaiion to be tendered to his 
' brother Ptolemy, with the proposal of a 
marriage between Berenice, his only daughter, and the 
eldest son of the king of Egypt, and a promise to give 
her all his dominions for her dowry. The negotia- 
tion succeeded, and a peace was concluded on those 
terms. 

Magas/ however, died before the execution of this 
treaty, having continued in the govern* 

A*t. j! ?M7 roent of Libva » *nd Cyrenaica, for the 
' space of fifty years. Towards the close 
of his days he abandoned himself to pleasure, and 
particularly to excess at his table, which greatly im- 
paired his health. His widow Apame, whom Justin 
calls Arsinoe, resolved, after his death, to break off 
her daughter's marriage with the son of Ptolemy, as 
it had been concluded without her consent. With 
this view, she employed persons in Macedonia to in- 
vite Demetrius, the uncle of king Antigonus Gonatas, 
to come to her court, assuring aim, at the same time, 
that her daughter and crown should be his. Deme- 
trius arrived there in a short time *, but as soon as 
Apame beheld him, she contracted a violent passion 
for him, and resolved to espouse him herself. From 
that moment he neglected the daughter to attach him- 
self to the mother ; and as he imagined that her fa- 
vor raised him above all things, he began to treat the 
young princess, as well as the ministers and officers of 
the army, in such an insolent and imperious manner, 
that they formed a resolution to destroy him. Bere- 
nice herself conducted the conspirators to the door of 
her mother's apartment, where they stabbed him in 
his bed, though Apame employed all her efforts to 
save him, and even covered him with her own body. 
Berenice, after this, went to Egypt, where her mar- 
riage with Ptolemy was consummated, and Apame 
was sent to her brother Antiochus Theos, in Syria. 
This princess had the art to exasperate her brother 
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so effectually against Ptolemy,' that &ht 
A. , jl JL at last spirited bim up to a war. which 

AM. J. t. Z30. . \ - . r _ . » , 

continued for a long space of time, and 
was productive of fatal consequences to Antiochus as 
will be evident in the sequel. 

Ptolemy did not place himself at the head of his 
army, 1 his declining state of health, not 

Am. J.' C 255 P e,mitt * n R nim in expose himself to the 
fatigues of a campuigu and the incon- 
venience* of a camp ; for which reason he left the war 
to the conduct of his generals. Antiochus, who was 
then in the flower of his age, took the field at the head 
of all the forces of Babylon sod the East, with a reso- 
lution to carry on the war with the utmost vigor. 
History has not preserved the particulars of what pas- 
sed in that campaign, or perhaps the advantages ob- 
tained on either side were not very considerable, and 
the event not worthy of much notice. 

Ptolemy did not forget to improve his library" not- 
a M S7SU withstanding the w. t r, and continually 
Am i r «<* enriched it with new bonk*. He was 
exceedingly curious in pictures and de- 
signs by great masters, A rat us, the famous Sicyooian, 
was one of those who collected for him iii Greece ; 
and he had the good fortune to gratify the taste of 
that prince for those works of art to such a degree, 
that Ptolemy entertained a friendship for him, and 
presented him with twenty-five talents, which he ex- 
pended in the relief of the necessitous Sicyonians, and 
the redemption of such of them as were detained in 
captivity. 

While Antiochus was employed in his war with 
Egypt, a great insurrection was fomen- 

Au't. J.c 250. *? d in the East * and his distance at that 
time rendered him incapable of taking 
the necessary step* to check it with sufficient expedi- 
tion. The revolt, therefore, daily gathered strength, 
till it at last became incapable of remedy. These 
troubles gave birth to the Parthian empire. 

The cause of these commotions proceeded from Aga- 
thocles,* governor of the Parthian dominions for An- 
tiochus. This officer attempted to offer violence to a 
youth of the country, whose name was Tiridates ; upon 
which Arsaces the brother of the boy, a person of low 
extraction, but of great courage and honor, assembled 
some of his friends, in order to deliver his brother from 
the brutality intended him. They accordingly fell 
upon the governor, killed him on the spot, and then 
fled for safety with several persons whom they had 
drawn together for their defence, against the pursuit 
to which such a bold proceeding would inevitably ex- 
pose them. Their party grew so numerous, by the 
negligence of Antiochus, that Arsaces soon found him- 
self strong enough to drive the Macedonians out of 
that province, and assume the government himself. 
The Macedonians had always continued masters of it, 
from the death of Alexander; first under Eumenes, 
then under Antigonus, next under Seleucus Nicator, 
and lastly under Antiochus. 

Much about the same time,* Theodotus also revolted 
in Bactriana, and from a governor, became king of 
that province ; he subjected the thousand cities it con- 
tained, while Antiochus was amusing himself with the 
Egyptian war ; and strengthened himself so effectually 

a Hieron. In Daniel. 
I Strab. 1. xvii. p 789. Hieron. in Daniel 
ePIut. inArat. p. 1031. 
w Arrian. in Path. spud. Phot. Cod, 58. SynceU. p. 284. 
Justin. 1. xli. c 4. Btrab. 1. xi. p. 515. 

* Justin, et Strab. ibid. 



in his new acquisitions, that it became impossible to 
reduce him afterwards. This example was followed 
by all the other nations in those parte, each of whom 
threw off the yoke at the same time ; by which mcsina 
Antiocims lost all the eastern provinces of his empire 
beyond the Tigris. This event happened, according 
to Justin, when L. Manlius Vulso, and M. Atiiios 
Rogulus,* were consuls at Rome ; that ia to amy, the 
fourteenth year of the first Punic war. 

The troubles and revolts in the East made Antso- 
chus at last desirous so disengage him- 

treaty of peace waa accordingly ooo- 
cluded between them ; and the conditions of it were* thai 
Antiochus should divorce Laodice, aod espouse Be- 
renice, the daughter of Ptolemy ; that he should suso 
disinherit his issue by the first marriage, and secure 
the crown to his children by the second. Antiochua, 
after the ratification of the treaty, repudiated Laodice. 
though she was his sister by the father's side, aod had 
brought him two sons : Ptolemy then embarked at 
Pelusium, and conducted bis daughter to Seieticia. a 
maritime city* near the mouth of the Orontes a river 
of Syria. Antiochus came thither to receive his bride, 
and the nuptials were solemnised with great majp»inw 
cence. Ptolemy had a tender affection for his daugh- 
ter, and gave orders to have regular supplies of water 
from the Nile transmitted to her ; believing it better 
for her health than any other water whatever, aod 
therefore he was desirous she should drink none bat  
that. When m.irrt i :"* are contracted from oo other i 
motives than political views, and are founded on such 
unjust conditions, they are generally attended with 
calamitous and fatal events. 

These particulars of the marriage of Antiochus with > 
the daughter of Ptolemy had been foretold by the * 
prophet Daniel. I shall here repeat the beginning of 
this prophecy, which has already been explained else- 
where, that the reader may at once behold and a*imire 
the prediction of the greatest events in our history, and 
their literal accomplishment at the appointed time. 

" I will now show thee the truth."* These words 
were spoken to Daniel, on the part of God, by the mao 
clothed in linen. " Behold, there shall stand up yet 
three kings in Persia;" namely, Cyrus, who was then 
upon the throne ; his son Camhyses ; and Darius, the ' 
son of Hystaspes. " And the fourth shall be far richer 
than they all : And by his strength through hit riches 
he shall stir up all against the realm of Greece," The ' 
monarch here meant was Xerxes, who invaded Greece | 
with a very formidable army. J 

" And a mighty king shall stand up, e that shall role j 
with great dominion, and do according to bis will." y 
In this part of the prophecy we may easily trace Alex- • 
ander the Great. j 

" And when he shall stand up,* his kingdom shall 
be broken, (by his death,) and shall be divided towards 
the four winds of heaven ; aod not to his posterity, nor 
according to his dominion which he ruled : for his i 
kingdom shall be plucked up, even for others beside i 
those : M namely, beside the four greater princes. We 
have already seen the vast empire of Alexander par- 
celled out into four- great kingdoms;* without rodudV 



y In the Fasti he is called C. Atllius. 
iu Dan. xi. Poly ten. rtral. 1. viii. e. 50. 
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ing those foreign prince* who founded other kingdoms 
in Cappadocia, Armenia, Bithynta, Heraclea, and on 
the Bosphorus. All this was present to Daniel. 

This prophet then proceeds to the treaty of peace, 
and the marriage we have already mentioned. 

" The king of the South shall be strong/ and one 
of rns princes ; and he shall be strong above him, and 
have dominion ; his dominion shall be a great dominion. 
And in the end of years they shall join themselves 
together ; for the kingN daughter of the South shall 
come to the king of the North to make an agreement: 
hut he shall not retain the power of the arm, neither 
shall he stand, nor his arm : but she shall be given up, 
and they that brought her, and he that begat her, and 
he that *trengthened her in these times,*' 

It will be necessary to observe, that Daniel, in this 
n***age, and throughout all the remaining part of the 
chapter before us, confines himself to the kings of 
Egypt and Syria, because they were the only princes 
who engaged in wars against the people of God. 

•* The king of the south shall be strong."/ This 
" king of the South" was Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, 
king of Egypt; and the "king of the North" was Se- 
leucos Nicator, king of Syria. And, indeed, such 
was their exact situation with respect to Judssa, which 
has Syria to the north, and Egypt to the south. 

According to Daniel, the king of Egypt, who first 
reigned in that country after the death of Alexander, 
was Ptolemy Soter, whom he calls " the king of the 
SMith." and declares, that "he shall be strong." The 
exactness of this character is fully justified by what 
we have seen in his history : for he was master of 
Esrpt, Lrbia, Cyrenaica, Arabia, Palestine, Cctle- 
Svria, and most of the maritime provinces of Asia Mi- 
nor ; with the island of Cyprus : as also of several 
i*U»* in the JBgean sea, which is now called the Ar- 
chipelago; and even some cities of Greece, as Sfeyon 
and Corinth. 

The prophet,* after this, mentions another of the four 
successors to this empire, whom he calls " Princes or 
Governors." This wasSeleucus Nicator, the king of 
the North ; of whom he declares, that he '* should be 
more powerful than the king of the South, and his 
dominion more extensive :" for this is the import of 
the prophet's expression, " he shall be strong above 
hi n, and have dominion." It is easy to prove, that 
h* territories were of greater extent than those of the 
king of Egypt; for he was master of all the East, 
fr.»T» mount Taurus to the river Indus; and also of 
«<\er*l provinces in Asia Minor, between mount Tau- 
rus and the A&gean sea ; to which he added Thrace 
and Macedonia, a little before his death. 

Daniel then informs us " of the coming of the daugh- 
ter of the king of the South, to the king of the North, 
4nd mentions the treaty of peace, which was concluded 
between the two kings."* This evidently points out 
the marriage of Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy 
king of Egypt, with Antiochus Tlieos, king of Syria, 
ani the peace concluded between them in considera- 
tion of this alliance ; every circumstance of which ex- 
actly happened according to the prediction before us. 
The sequel of this history will show us the fatal events 
of this marriage, which was also foretold by the prophet. 

In the remaining part of the chapter he relates the 
most remarkable events of future times, under these 
two races dt kings, to the death of Antiochus Epi- 
pnanea, the great persecutor of the Jewish nation. I 
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shall be careful, as these events occur in the series of 
this history, to apply the prophecy of Daniel to them, 
that the reader may observe the exact accomplishment 
of each prediction. 

In the mean time, I cannot but reCognix° in this 
place, with admiration, the divineorigin of the Scrip, 
t tires which relate, in so particular and circumstantial 
a manner, a variety of singular and extraordinary facts* 
above 300 years before they were transacted. What 
an immense chain of events extends from tire prophecy 
to the time of its accomplishment ; by the breaking 
of any single link, the whole would be disconcerted ! 
With respect to the marriage, what hand, but that of 
the Almighty, could have conducted so many different 
views, intrigues, and passions, to the same point? 
What knowledge but this could, with so much cer- 
tainty, have foreseen such a number of distinct circum- 
stances subject not only to the freedom of will, but 
even to the irregular impressions of caprice ? And 
what man but must adore that sovereign power which 
God exerciscSfin a secret but certain manner, over kings 
and princes, whose very crimes he renders subservient 
to the execution of his sacred will and the accomplish- 
ment of his eternal decrees ; in which alt events, both 
general and particular, have their appointed time and 
place fixed beyond the possibility of failing, even thore 
which depend the most on the choice and liberty of 
mankind ? 

As Ptolemy was curious,' to an uncommon degree, 
in the statues, designs, and pictures, of 
Ant i. c"jH8 exce,Jeot masters, as well as in books; 
he saw, during the time be continued 
in Syria, a statue of Diana, in one of the temples, with 
which he was highly pleased. Antigonus made him 
a present of it, at his request, and he carried it into 
Egypt. Some time after his return, Arsinoe was 
seised with an indisposition, and dreamed that Diana 
appeared to her, and acquainted her, that Ptolemy 
was the occasion of her illness by his having taken her 
statue out of the temple where it was consecrated to 
her divinity. Upon this the statue was sent back, as 
soon as psssible, to Syria, in order to be replaced m 
the proper temple. It was also accompanied with 
rich presents to the goddess, and a variety of sacrifices 
were offered up to appease her displeasure ; but they 
were not succeeded by any favorable effect. The 
queen's distemper was so far from abating, that she 
died m a short time, and left Ptolemy inconsolable at 
her loss ; and more so, because he imputed her death 
to his own indiscretion, in having removed the statue 
of Diana, out of the temple. 

This taste for statues, pictures, and other rare cu- 
riosities of art. may be very commendable in a prince, 
and other great men, when indulged to a certain de- 
gree ; hut when a person abandons himself to it, en- 
tirely, it degenerates into a dangerous temptation, and 
frequently prompts him to notorious injustice and 
violence. This is evident by what Cicero relates of 
Verres, who practised a kind of piracy in Sicily, where 
he was pranor, by stripping private houses, and even 
the temples, of all their finest and most valuable cu- 
riosities. But though a person should have no re- 
course to such heinous methods, it is still very shock- 
ing and offensive, says Cicero, to say to a person of 
distinction, worth, and fortune, " Sell me this pictures 
or that statue," since it is, in effect, declaring, " You 
are unworthy to have such an admirable piece in your 
possession, which suits only a person of my rank and 
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taste."* I mention nothing of the enormous expenses 
into which a man is drawn by this passion ; for these 
exquisite pieces have no price but what the desire of 
possessing them sets upon them, and that we know 
1 has no bounds.' 

i Though Arsinoe was older than Ptolemy, and too 
, far advanced in years to have any children when he 
espoused her ; he however retained a constant and 
tender passion for her to the last, and rendered all 
imaginable honors to her memory after her death. 
: He gave her name to several cities, which he caused 
to be built, and performed a number of other re- 
markable things to testify how well he loved her. 

Nothing could be more extraordinary than the 

design he formed of erecting a temple to her" at 

Alexandria, with a dome rising above it, the concave 

part of which was to be lined with adamant, in order 

to keep an iron statue of the queen suspended in the 

air. This design was the invention of Dinocrates, a 

famous architect in those times ; and the moment he 

proposed it to Ptolemy, that prince gave orders for 

1 beginning the work without delay. The experiment, 

however, remained imperfect, for want of sufficient 

1 time ; for Ptolemy and the architect dying within a 

I very short time after this resolution, the project was 

1 entirely discontinued. It has long been said, and 

even believed, that the body of Mahomet was suspended 

in this manner, in an iron coffin, by a load-stone fixed 

in the vaulted roof of the chamber where his corpse 

was deposited after his death ; but this is a mere vulgar 

error, without the least foundation. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus survived his beloved Arsinoe 
but a short time." He was naturally 

Aot J CI47 ofa ten ^ er const » tut >°n» "nd the luxu- 
' rious manner of life he led contributed 
to the decay of his health. The infirmities of old age, 
and his affliction for the loss of a consort whom he 
loved to adoration, brought upon him a languishing 
disorder, which ended his days, in the sixty-third 
year of his age, and the thirty-eighth of his reign. He 
left two sons and a daughter,* whom he had by his 
first wife Arsinoe, the daughter of Lysimachus, a dif- 
ferent person from the last- mentioned queen of that 
name. His eldest son, Ptolemy Euergetes succeeded 
him in the throne ; the second bore the name of Lysi- 
machus, his grandfather by the mother's side, and was 
put to death by his brother for engaging in a rebellion 
against him. The name of the daughter was Berenice, 
whose marriage with Antiochus Theos, king of Syria, 
has already been related. 

SECT. IX. Character and qualities of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus had certainly great and ex- 
cellent qualities ; and yet we cannot propose him as 
a perfect model of a good king, because those qualities 
were counterpoised by defects altogether as considera- 
ble. He dishonored the early part of his reign, by 
his resentment against a man of uncommon merit, I 
mean Demetrius Phalereus, because he had given some 
advice to his father, contrary to the interests of Phila- 

r~ k Superbum est et non ferendum. dicere prsttorem in provin- 
1 el& homini honerto, locupleti, splendido; Vende mini vasa coe- 
lata. Hoc est enim dicere : Non es digitus tu, qui habeas quie 
tam bene facta sunt. Mea? dignitatis lata sunt. — Cic. Or at. de 
tignia. n. 45. 
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delphus, but entirely conformable to equity and natural 
right His immense riches soon drew after them a 
train of luxury and effeminate pleasures, the u«ual 
concomitants of such high fortunes, which contributed 
not a little to enervate his mind. He was not very 
industrious in cultivating the military virtues ; but 
we must acknowledge, at the same time, that a re- 
missness of this nature is not always a misfortune to a 
people. 

He, however, made all ample compensation for this 
neglect, by his love of the arts and sciences, and gene- 
rosity to learned men. The fame of his liberalities 
invited several illustrious poets to his court, particu- 
larly Callimachus, Lycophron, and Theocritus; thelsrt 
of whom gives him a very high character in some of his 
Idyllia. We have already seen his extraordinary ta«ts 
for books ; and that he spared no expense in the aug- 
mentation and embellishment of the library founded bv 
his father, from whence both those princes have derived 
as much glory as could have redounded to them from 
the greatests conquests. As Philadelphus had abund - 
ance of wit, and his happy natural disposition had been 
carefully cnltivated by able masters, he always retained 
a particular taste for the sciences, but in such a 
manner as suited the dignity of a prince ; since he 
never suffered them to engross his whole attention, 
but regulated his propensity to those grateful amuse- 
ments by prudence and moderation. In order to per- 
petuate this taste in his dominions, he erected public 
schools and academies at Alexandria, where they long 
flourished in reputation. He loved to converse with mca 
of learning, and as the greatest masters in every kind 
of science were emulous to obtain his favor, he extracted 
from each of them, if I may use that expression, the 
flower and quintessence of the sciences in which they 
excelled. This is the inestimable advantage which 
princes and great nen posses* ; and happy are they 
when they know how to use the opportunity of ac- 
quiring, in agreeable conversations, a thousand things 
not only curious, but useful and important, with res- 
pect to government. 

Ill is intercourse of Philadelphus with learned men, 
and his care to give due honor to the arts, may be 
considered as the source of those measures he pursued, 
through the course of his long reign, to make commerce 
flourish in his dominions ; in which attempt no prince 
ever succeeded more effectually than himself. The 
greatest expenses, in this particular, could never dis- 
courage bin from persisting in what he proposed to 
accomplish. We have already observed, that he built 
whole cities in order to protect and facilitate his in- 
tended traffic ; that he opened a very long canal through 
deserts destitute of water ; and maintained a very nu- 
merous and complete navy in each of the two sens 
merely for the defence of his merchants. His princi- 
pal point in view was to secure to strangers all ima- 
ginable safety, convenience, and freedom, in his ports 
without fettering trade in any degree, or endeavoring 
to turn it from its proper channel, in order to make it 
subservient to his own particular interest ; as he was 
persuaded, that commerce was like some springs that 
soon cease to Bow when diverted from their natural 
course. 

These were views worthy of a great prince, and a 
consummate politician, and their lasting effects were in- 
finitely beneficial to his kingdom. They have even con- 
tinued to our days strengthened by the principle* of 
the first establishment, after a duration of above 2000 
years : opening a perpetual Ajw of new riches, and 
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new commodities of every kind, into all nations ; draw, 
ing continually from them a return of voluntary con- 
tributions : uniting the East and West by the mu- 
tual wpply of their respective wants; and establishing 
on this basis a commerce that has constantly supported 
itself from age to age without interruption. These 
great conquerors and celebrated heroes, whose merit 
has been so highly extolled, not to mention the ravages 
tad desolation they have occasioned to mankind, have 
scarce left behind them any traces of the conquests 
sad acquisitions they have made for aggrandising their 
empires ; or at least those traces have not been dura- 
ble; and the revolutions to which the most potent 
ftstes are obnoxious, divest them of their conquests in 
s short time, and transfer them to others. On the 
contrary, the commerce of Egypt, established thus by 
PhfladelphuB, instead of being shaken by time, has 
rather i ncr e ased through along succession of ages, and 
become daily more useful and indispensable to all na- 
tions. So that, when we trace it up to its source, we 
shall be sensible that this prince ought to be con- 
sidered not only as the benefactor of Egypt, but of all 
mankind in general, to the latest posterity. 

What we have already observed, in the history of 
Philaddphus, with respect to the inclination of the 
neighboring people to transplant themselves in crowds 
into Egypt, prefering a residence in a foreign land to 
the natural affection of mankind for their native soil, 
n soother glorious panegyric on this prince : as the 
most essential duty of kings, and the most grateful plea- 
sure they can possibly enjoy, amidst the splendors of a 
throne, is to gain the love of mankind, and to make 
their government desirable. Ptolemy was sensible, as 
an able politician, that the only sure expedient for ex- 
tending his dominions without any act of violence, was 
to multiply his subjects, and attach them to his govern- 
ment, by their interest- and inclination ; to cause the 
land to be cultivated in a better manner : to make arts 
and manufactures flourish ; and to augment by a thou- 
ssnd judicious measures, the power of a prince and his 
kingdom, whose real strength consists in the multitude 
of his subjects. 



CHAPTER II. 

SECT. I. Antiochus Tbeos is poisoned by his queen Lsodfcet 
who ceases Seleucus Callinicus to be declared kl nsj. She alto 
destroys Berenice sod her son. Ptolemy Euergetos avenges 
their death, by that of Laodfce, sod seises part of Asia. An- 
tiochus Hierax, and Beleucus his brother, unite against Pto- 
lemy. The death of Antlgonus Oonatas, king of Macedonia. 
He ii succeeded by his eon Demetrius. Thewar between the 
two brothers, Amiochus and Seleucus. The death of Euroe- 
Bes,kingofPergamus. AtUlus succeeds him. The establish- 
ment of the Parthian empire by Arsaces. Antioehns is slain 
by robbers. Seleneus is taken prisoner by the Parthian*. 
Credit of Joseph, the nephew of Onias, with Ptolemy. The 
death of Demetrius, king of Macedonia. Anti^onus seises 
the throne of that prince . The death of Seleucus . 

As soon as Antiochus Theos had received intelli- 
genceof the death of Ptolemy Philariel- 

*at. J C mo. P hu * , * hU father - in -'* w . be divorced 
' Berenice, and recalled Laodice and her 
children. Laodice, who knew the variable disposition 
and inconstancy of Antiochus, and was apprehensive 
that the same levity of mind would induce him to re- 
turn to Berenice again, resolved to improve the pre- 
*»t opportunity to secure the crown for her son. Her 
own children were disinherited by the treaty made 

aHiemn.ia Itanial. Win. l.vil.p. II. VsL Max. Lice. 
"• 8oUa.cf. Jnstm.Lxxrii.cL 
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with Ptolemy ; by which it was also stipulated, that 
the issue Berenice might have by Antiochus should 
succeed to the throne, and she then had a son. Lao- 
dice, therefore, caused Antiochus to be poisoned, and 
when she saw that he was dead, she placed in his bed 
a person named Artemon, who very much resembled 
him both in his features and the tone of his voice, to 
act the part she had occasion for. He acquitted him- 
self with great dexterity ; taking great care in the 
visits that were paid him, to recommend his dear 
Laodice and her children to the lords and people. In 
his name were issued orders, by which his eldest son 
Seleucus Callinicus was appointed bis successor. His 
death was then declared, upon which Seleucus peacea- 
bly ascended the throne, and enjoyed it for the space 
of twenty years. It appears by the sequel, that his 
brother Antiochus, surnamed Hierax, had the govern- 
ment of the provinces of Asia Minor, where he com- 
manded a very considerable body of troops. 

^ Laodice, not believing herself safe as long as Bere- 
nice and her son lived, concerted measures with Seleu- 
cus to destroy them also : but Berenice being informed 
of their design, escaped with her son to Daphne, where 
she shut herself up in the asylum built by Seleucus 
Nicator. But being at last betrayed by the perfidy 
of those who besieged her there by the order of Lao- 
dice, first her son and then herself with all the Egyp- 
tians who bad accompanied her to that retreat, were 
murdered in the blackest and most inhuman manner. 
This event was an exact accomplishment of what 
the prophet Daniel had foretold with relation to this 
marriage. " The king's daughter of the South shall 
come to the king of the North to make an agreement :« 
but he shall not retain the power of the arm, neither 
shall he stand, nor bis arm ; but she shall be given up, 
and they that brought her, and he that begat her, and 
he that strengthened her in those times." I am not 
surprised that Porphvry, who was a professed enemy 
to Christianity, should represent those prophecies of 
Daniel as predictions made after the several events to 
which they refer ; for could they possibly be clearer if 
he had even been a spectator of the acts he foretold ? 
What probability was there that Egypt and Syria, 
whioh, in the time of Daniel, constituted part of the 
Babylonian empire, as tributary provinces, should each 
of them be governed by kings who originally sprung 
from Greece? Yet the prophet saw them established 
in those dominions above 800 years before. He beheld 
these two kings in a state of war, and saw them after- 
wards reconciled by a treaty of peace ratified by a 
marriage. He also observed, that it was the king of 
Egypt, and not the king of Syria, who cemented the 
union between them by the gift of his daughter. He 
saw her conducted from Egypt to Syria, in a pompous 
and magnificent manner ; but was sensible that this 
event would be succeeded by a strange catastrophe. 
In a word, he discovered that the issue of this prin- 
cess, notwithstanding all the express precautions in 
the treaty for securing their succession to the crown, 
in the exclusion of the children by a former marriage, 
were so tar from ascending the throne, that they were 
entirely exterminated ; and that the new queen herself 
was delivered up to her rival, who caused her to be 
destroyed, with all the officers who conducted her out 
of Egypt and Syria, and who, till then, had been ber 
strength and support. • Great God 1 how worthy are 
thy oracles to be believed and reverenced.' Testimo- 
nia iua credibiHa facta stoat sussi*. 
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While Berenice was besieged and blocked op io 
Daphne, the chief of Asia Minor, who had received 
intelligence of her treatment, were touched with com- 
passion at her misfortune : in consequence of which 
they formed a confederacy, and sent a body of troops 
to Antioch for her relief. Her brother Ptolemy Eu- 
ergetes was also as expeditious as possible to advance 
thither with a formidable army ; but the unhappy 
Berenice and her children were dead before any of 
these auxiliary troops could arrive. When they there- 
fore saw that all there endeavors to save the queen and 
her children were rendered ineffectual, they immedi- 
ately determined to revenge her death in a remarkable 
manner. The troops of Asia joined those of Egypt, 
and Ptolemy, who commanded them, was as success- 
ful as he could desire in the satisfaction of his just re- 
sentment The criminal proceeding of Laodice, and 
of the king, her son, who had made hinself an accom- 
plice in her barbarity, soon alienated the affection of 
the people from them ; and Ptolemy not only caused 
Laodice to suffer death, but made himself master of 
all Syria and Cilicia ; after which be passed the Eu- 
phrates, and conquered all the country as for as Ba- 
bylon and the Tigris ; and if the progress of his arms 
had not been interrupted by a sedition which obliged 
him to return to Egypt, he would certainly have sub- 
dued all the provinces of the Syrian empire. He, 
however, left Antiochus, one of his generals, to govern 
the provinces he bad gained on this side of mount 
Taurus ; and Xanthippus was intrusted with those that 
lay beyond it ; Ptolemy then marched back to Egypt, 
laden with the spoils he bad acquired by hiseonquests. 

This prince carried off 40,000 talents of silver/ with 
a prodigious quantity of gold and silver vessels, and 
2500 statues, part of which were those Egyptian idols 
that Cambyses, after his conquest of that kingdom, 
had sent into Persia. Ptolemy gained the hearts of 
his subjects by replacing those idols in their ancient 
temples, when he returned from this expedition : for 
the Egyptians, who were more devoted to their super- 
stitious idolatry than all the rest of mankind, thought 
they could not sufficiently express their veneration and 
gratitude to a king, who had restored their gods to 
them in such a manner. Ptolemy derived from this 
action the title of Euergetes, which signifies a benefac- 
tor, a title infinitely preferable to all appellations which 
conquerors have assumed from a false idea of glory. 
An epithet of this nature is the true characteristic of 
kings, whose solid greatness consists in the inclination 
and ability to improve the welfare of their subjects ; 
and it were to be wished, that Ptolemy had merited 
this title by actions more worthy of it 

All this was also accomplished exactly as the pro- 
phet Daniel had foretold, and we need only cite the 
text, to prove what we advance. '" But out of a 
branch of her root (intimating the king of the South, 
who was Ptolemy Euergetes, the son of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus) shall one stand up in his estate, who 
shall come with an army, and shall enter into the for- 
tress of the king of the North, (Seleucus Callinicus,) 
and shall deal against them and shall prevail. And 
shall also carry captives into Egypt their gods, with 
their princes, and with their precious vessels of silver, 
and of gold, and he shall continue more years than the 
king of the North. So the king of the South shall 
come into his kingdom, (that is, the kingdom of Se- 
leucus,) and shall return into his own land:" namely, 
into Egypt 

r About i!t millions sterling. « Dsn. xL 7—*. 



When Ptolemy Euergetes set out on this expedi- 
tion,* bis queen Berenice, who tenderly loved him, 
being apprehensive of the dangers to which he would 



te her 



be exposed in the war, made a vow to 
hair, if he should return in safety. This 
probably a sacrifice of the ornament she moat 
and when she at last saw him return with 
glory, the accomplishment of her promise w* 
mediate care ; in order to which she caused her 
to be cut off, and then dedicated it to the gods, in the 
temple which Ptolemy Philadelphus bad founded in 
honor of his beloved Arsinoe on Zephyrion, a promon- 
tory in Cyprus, under the name of the Zephyrinn Ve- 
nus. This consecrated hair being lost soon after by 
some unknown accident, Ptolemy was extremely 
offended with the priests for their negligence ; upon 
which Conon of Samoa, an artful courtier, and also a 
mathematician, being then at Alexandria, took upon 
him to affirm, that the locks of the queen's hair had 
been conveyed to heaven ; and be pointed out seven 
stars near the lion's tail, which till then had never been 
part of any constellation ; declaring, at the same time, 
that those were the hair of Berenice. Several other 
astronomers, either to make their court as well a» Co- 
non, or that they might not draw upon themselves the 
displeasure of Ptolemy, gave those stars the same 
name, which is still used to this day. Callimaehus, 
who had been at the court of Philadelphus, composed 
a short poem on the hair of Berenice, which Catullus 
afterwards translated into Latin, which version is 
down to us. 

Ptolemy,' in his return from this expedition, 
through Jerusalem, where he offered a great number 
of sacrifices to the God of Israel, in order to render 
homage to him, for the victories he had obtained o^et 
the king of Syria ; by which action he evidently dis- 
covered his preference of the true God to all the idols 
of Egypt Perhaps the prophecies of Daniel were 
shown to that prince, and he might conclude, from 
what they contained, that all his conquests and suc- 
cesses were owing to that God who bad caused them 
to be foretold so exactly by his prophets. 

Seleucus bad been detained for some time in his king- 
dom," by the apprehension of domestic 

si* f ' ? *as troubles ; but when he received intelli- 
Ant J. C. t45. genoe that p to ie mv WM returning to 

Egypt, he set sail with a considerable fleet to reduce 
the revolted cities. His enterprise was, however, 
ineffectual ; for as soon as he advanced into the open 
sea, his whole navy was destroyed by a violent tem- 
pest ; as if heaven itself, says Justin,* had made the 
winds and waves the ministers of his vengeance on this 
parricide. Seleucus, and some of his attendants, were 
almost the only persons who were saved, and it was 
with great difficulty that they escaped naked from the 
general wreck. But this dreadful stroke, which s e em ed 
intended to overwhelm htm, contributed, on the ^con- 
trary, to the re-establishment of his affairs. The cities 
of Asia which had revolted, through the horror they 
conceived against him, after the murder of Berenice 
and her children, no sootier received intelligence of the 
great loss he had now sustained, than they imagined 
him sufficiently punished; and as their hatred was 
then changed into compassion, they all declared fur him 
anew. 

This unexpected change having reinstated him in 

i Hytrin l Poet. Aitnm. 1 11. Nonnos In Hist Bynag. Ca- 
tullus de comft Beren. 
I Joseph, oontr. Appion. 1. 11. u Justin. 1. xxvU. c 3, 

x \ clot dlis ipsis panicidium vindkanUbus. 
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the greatest part of his dominions, he 

A %W A4AA *? • 

alJ CM4 was ,n du**rious *° ra * se » n other army to 
* recover the rest This effort, however, 
proved as unsuccessful as the former ; his army was 
defeated by the forces of Ptolemy, who cut off the 
greatest part of his troops. He fled to Antiocb, with 
as small a number of men as had been left him when 
he escaped from the shipwreck at sea : as if, says a 
certain historian, he had recovered his former power 
only to lose it a second time with the greater mortifi- 
cation, by a fatal vicissitude of fortune. 9 

After this seesmd blow, the cities of Smyrna and Mag. 
netis, in Asia Minor, were induced, by mere affection 
for Seleucus, to form a confederacy in his favor, by 
which they mutually stipulated to support him with 
all their forces. They were greatly attached to his 
family, from whom they probably bad received many 
extraordinary favors ; they had even rendered divine 
honors to his rather Antiochus Tbeos, and also to Stra- 
toniee, the mother of this latter. Callinicus retained 
s grateful remembrance of the regard these cities had 
testified for his interest, and afterwards granted them 
several advantageous privileges. Tbey caused the 
treaty we have mentioned to be engraven on a large 
column of marble, which still subsists, and is now in 
the area before the theatre at Oxford. This column 
vs* brought out of Asia, by Thomas Earl of Arundel, 
at the beginning of the reign of Charles the First, and, 
with several other antique marbles, presented to the 
university of Oxford by his grandson, Henry Duke of 
Norfolk, in the reign of Charles the Second. All the 
learned world ought to think themselves indebted to 
noblemen, who are emulous to adorn and enrich uni- 
versities in such a generous manner ; and I wish that 
in this respect the same seal had been testified for that 
of Paris, the mother of all the rest, and whose anti- 
quity and reputation, in conjunction with the abilities 
of her professors, and her attachment to the sacred 
persons of kings, have rendered her worthy of being 
favored in a peculiar manner by princes and great men. 
The establishment of a library in this illustrious semi- 
nary would be an immortal honor to the person who 
should lay the foundation of such a work. 

Seleucus, in the extremities to which be was reduced, 
had made application to his brother Antiochus, whom 
he promised to invest with the sovereignty of the pro- 
vinces of Asia Minor that were contiguous to Syria, 
provided he would join him with his troops, and act 
in concert with him. The young prince was then at 
the head of an army in those provinces ; and though 
he was but fourteen years of age,* yet, as he had all 
the ambition and malignity of mind that appear in men 
of an advanced age, he immediately accepted the offers 
made him, and advanced in quest of his brother, not 
with any intention to secure to him the enjoyment of 
his dominions, but to seise them for himself! His 
avidity was so great, and be was always so ready to 
seise for himself whatever came in his way, without 
the least regard to Justice, that he acquired the sur- 
name of Hierax,' which signifies a bird that pounces 
on all be finds, snd thinks every thing good upon which 
he lsys his talons. 

9 Quasi ad ludibrium tantum fortune) natui asset, nee prop- 
ter allud opes regni recepisset, quam nt amltteret.— /wtf*. 

s Antiocnus, com esset annos quatuordecim natus, supra 
etatem ragni av<4u>, oecaslonem nontam pio animo, quAra 
ofterebatnr, arriqait; ted, Latronls more, tutum fratrl eripere 
rupleni, puer sceleratam virilemque sumtt audadaxn. Unde 
Hierax est cognomioatus : quia, non hominis «ed accipitrls 
rite, inauenUeripiendis vitam sectaretur.— -JuHin. 

• A kite. 



When Ptolemy received intelligence that Antiochus 
was preparing to act in concert with 

A A t ?C ? 2« Se' eucus ■g*i nst him, he reconciled bim- 
' aelf with the latter, and concluded a truce 
with him for ten yean, that he might not have both 
these princes for his enemies at the same time. 

Antxgonus Gonatas died much about this period, 
A.M stss at t * ie ^S 8 °^ ei 8 nt y <** «ighty-three 
Ant. J.C I«. J 6 " 1 *. *~ he >? "^ thirty-four 
years in Macedonia, and forty-four in 
Greece. He was succeeded by bis son Demetrius, 
who reigned ten years and made himself master of 
Cyrenaica and all Libya. Demetrius first married 
the sister of Antiochus Hierax •* but Olympian, the 
daughter of Pyrrhus king of Epirus, engaged him, 
after the death of her husband Alexander, who was 
likewise her brother, to espouse her daughter Phthia, 
The first wife, being unable to support this injurious 
proceeding, retired to her brother Antiochus, and 
earnestly pressed him to declare war against her faith- 
less husband : but his attention was then taken up 
with other views and employments. 

In fact, Antiochus still continued his military pre- 
parations, aa if he designed to assist his brother, in 
pursuance of the treaty between them ; but his real 
intention was to dethrone him,' and he concealed the 
virulent disposition of an enemy under the name of a 
brother. Seleucus penetrated his scheme, and imme- 
diately passed mount Taurus, in order to check his 
progress. Antiochus founded his pretext on the pro- 
mise which had been made him of the sovereignty of 
the provinces of Asia Minor,' as a compensation for 
assisting his brother against Ptolemy ; but Seleucus, 
who then saw himself disengaged from that war with- 
out the aid of his brother, did not conceive himself 
obliged to perform that promise. Antioohus resolve- 
ing to persist in his pretensions, and Seleucus refusing 
to allow them, it became necessary to decide the diffe- 
rence by arms. A battle was accordingly fought near 
Ancyra, in Galatia, wherein Seleucus was defeated, 
and escaped with the utmost difficulty from the enemy. 
Antiochus was also exposed to great dangers, notwith- 
standing his victory. The troops to whose valor be 
was chiefly indebted for it, were a body of Gauls 
whom he had taken into his pay, most probably some 
of those who had settled in Galatia. These traitors 
upon a confused report that Seleucus had been killed 
in the action, had formed a resolution to destroy An- 
tiochus, persuading themselves that tbey should be 
absolute masters of Asia, after the death of those two 
princes. Antiochus, therefore, was obliged, for his 
own preservation, to distribute all the money of the 
army amongst them. 

Eumenes,* prince of Pergamus, being desirous of 
taking advantage of this conjuncture, advanced with 
all his forces against Antioehus and the Gauls, in full 
expectation to ruin them both, in consequence of their 
division. The imminent danger to which Antioehus 
was then exposed, obliged him to make a new treaty 
with the Gauls, wherein he stipulated to renounce the 
title of their master, which he had before assumed, for 
that of their ally : and he also entered into a league 
offensive and defensive with that people. This treaty, 
however, did not prevent Eumenes from attacking 
them ; and as he came upon them in such a sudden 
and unexpected manner as did not allow them any 

b Polyb. lib. IL p. 1S1 . Just. 1. xxviU. c. 1. 

c Pro auxilio bellum, pro fratre hostem, imploratua exhiboit 
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tine to recover after their fatigue*, or to furnish them- 
selves with new recruits, he obtained a victory over 
them, which cost him but little, and laid all Asia Mi- 
nor open to him. 

Eumeoes/ after this fortunate event, abandoned 
himself to excess and intemperance at 

years. As be left no children, he was 
succeeded by Attalus, his cousin-german, who was 
the son of Attalus, his father's younger brother. This 
prince was wise and valiant, and perfectly qualified to 
preserve the conquests that he inherited. He entirely 
reduced the Gauls, and then established himself so 
effectually in his dominions, that he took upon himself 
the title of king ; for though his predecessors had en- 
joyed all the power, they bad never hitherto ventured 
to assume the title of sovereigns. Attalus, therefore, 
was the first of his bouse who took it upon him, and 
transmitted it, with his dominions, to his posterity, 
who enjoyed it to the third generation. 

Whilst Eumeoes, and, after him Attalus, were 
seising the provinces of the Syrian empire in the West, 
Theodotus and Arsaees were following their example 
in the East The latter hearing that Seleucus had 
been slain in the battle of Ancyra,' turned his arms 
■gainst Hyrcana, and annexed it to Parthia, which be 
had already dismembered from the empire. He then 
erected these two provinces into a kingdom, which, in 
process of time, became very formidable to the empire 
of the Romans. Theodotus dying soon after, Arsaees 
made a league offensive and defensive with his son, 
who bore the same name, and succeeded his father in 
Baotria ; and they mutually supported themselves in 
their dominions by this union. The two brothers, not- 
withstanding these transactions, continued the war 
against each other, with the most implacable warmth, 
not considering, that while they contended with each 
other for the empire which their fathers had left them, 
the whole would be gradually wrested from them by 
their common enemies. 

The treasureand forces of Antiochus being exhausted 
by the several overthrows and losses he had sustained, 
he was obliged to wander from one retreat to another, 
with tiie shattered remains of his party, till he was at 
last entirely driven out of Mesopotamia. Finding, 
therefore, that there was no place in all 
j£i j c^mo. * ne era P" re of Syria where he could pos- 
* sibly continue in safety, he retired for 
refuge to Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, whose 
daughter he had espoused. Ariarathes, notwithstand- 
ing this alliance, was soon weary of entertaining a son- 
in-law who became a burden to him ; for which reason 
he determined to destroy him. Antiochus, being 
informed of his design, avoided the danger by a speedy 
retreat into Egypt ; where he rather chose to deliver 
himself up to Ptolemy, the professed enemy of his 
house, than to trust a brother whom he had so highly 
offended. He, however, had reason to repent of this 
proceeding, for immediately after bis arrival in Egypt, 
Ptolemy caused him to be seised and imprisoned under 
a strong guard, and detained him several 

Ant J. c ! «J6 yemn m that coufiMment » tiU ** ,lkat he 
' found means to escape by the assistance 

of a courtezan ; but as be was quitting that kingdom, 

be had the misfortune to be assassinated by a band of 

robbers. 

Ptolemy, in the mean time, devoted the sweets of 

Is, p. 44*. 8tiab.f.xlH.*.6M. Valet. Excerpt. 
#Jasua.l,xti.«.4. 
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to the cultivation of the 
in bis dominions, and the enlargement 
of bis Dither's library at Alexandria with 
all sorts of books ; but as a proper collection could 
not well be made without an able librarian, to 
whose care it would be likewise necessary to consign 
them, Euergetes, upon the death of Zenodotua. who 
had held that office from the time of Ptolemy Soter, 
the grandfather of that prince, sent to Athens tor Era. 
tostbenes, the Cyrenian, who was then in great repu- 
tation, and had been educated by Callimachus, a native 
of the same country. He was a man of universal 
learning : but none of his works have been transmitted 
to us, except his catalogue of the kings of Thebes in 
Egypt, with the years of their respective reigns, from 
Menes or Misraim, who first peopled Egypt after the 
deluge, to the Trojan war. This catalogue contains 
a succession of thirty-eight kings, and is still to be seen 
in Syncellus. 

When Seleucus saw himself extricated from the 
troubles his brother had occasioned, bk 

a A \ ¥'r 7 Sk fi Mt caref were employed m the ra-ee- 
ant. j. u ue. tabHsnment of order and tranquillity at 

home ; and when he had accomplished this, he turned 
his thoughts to the reduction of the provinces of the 
East which had revolted from him. This last attempt, 
however, was not attended with success ; for Arsaees 
had been allowed too much time to strengthen himself 
in his usurpation. Seleucus, therefore, slier many in- 
effectual endeavors to recover those territories, was 
obliged to discontinue his enterprise in a dish on o r abl e 
manner. He, perhaps, might have succeeded beater 
in time, if new commotions, which had been excited 
in his dominions during his absence, had not compelled 
him to make a speedy return in order to suppress mem. 
This furnished Arsaees with a new opportunity of es- 
tablishing his power so effectually, that all future 
efforts were incapable of shaking it 

Seleucus,* however, made a new attempt, as soon as 
his affairs would admit ; but this second 

*S*t' r^n expedition proved more unfortunate than 
Ant. j. t,. aao. the fiwt . for he wm no| only defc-Jtodt 

but taken prisoner by Arsaees, in a great battle. The 
Parthians celebrated, for many succeeding years,, the 
anniversary of this victory, which they considered as 
the first day of their liberty, though in reality it was 
the first of their slavery; for the world never produced | 
greater tyrants than those Parthian kings to whom 
they were subjected. The Macedonian yoke, if they 
had continued to submit to it, would have been much 
more supportable than their oppressive government. 
Arsaees now began to assume the title of king, and 
firmly established this empire of the East, which, in 
process of time, counterpoised the Roman empire, and 
became a barrier which all the armies of that people 
were incapable of forcing. All the kings who suc- 
ceeded Arsaees made it an indispensable law, and 
counted it an honor, to be called by his name ; in the 
same manner as the kings of Egypt retained that of 
Ptolemy, as long as the race of Ptolemy Soter go- 
verned that kingdom. Arsaees raised himself to a 
throne from the lowest condition of life, and became 
as memorable among the Parthians, as Cyrus had been 
among the Persians, or Alexander among the Mace- 
donians, or Romulus among the Romans. 1 This ve- 
rifies that passsge in Holy Scripture, which declares, 

* Justin, l.xli. c 4 et 6. 
i Arsaees, quaslto slmnl eonstitntoque regno, aoo minus 
memorabi is Parthis [ftilt] quam Persls Cyrus, Maosdoaibus 
Alexander, Romanls Bomulns.->TtiaSia. 
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"That the Moat High ruleth in the kingdom of men, 
and giveth it to whomsoever he will, and setteth up 
over it the basest of men."* 

Onias,* the high priest of the Jews, had neglected 
to send to Ptolemy the usual tribute of 
4 «; ¥ ?II; twenty talents, which hispredecessors had 
always paid to the kings of Egypt, as a 
testimonial of the homage they rendered to that crown. 
The king sent Athenion, one of his courtiers, to Jeru- 
ralem, to demand the payment of the arrears, which 
then amounted to a great sum ; and to threaten the 
Jews, in case of refusal, with a body of troops, who should 
be commissioned to expel them from their country, and 
divide it among themselves. The alarm was very great 
at Jerusalem on this occasion, and it was thought ne- 
cessary to send a deputation to the king in the person 
of Joseph, the nephew of Onias, who, though in the 
prime of his youth, was universally esteemed for his 
prudence, probity, and justice. Athenion, during bis 
continuance at Jerusalem, had conceived a great regard 
for his character, and as he set out for Egypt before 
him, he promised to render him all the good offices in 
his power with the king. Joseph followed him in a 
short time, and on his way met with several of the most 
considerable persons of Ccele-syria and Palestine, who 
were also going to Egypt, with an intention to offer 
terms for farming the great revenues of those provinces. 
A< the equipage of Joseph was far from being so mag- 
nificent as theirs, they treated him with little respect, 
and considered him as a person of no great capacity. 
Joseph concealed his dissatisfaction at their behavior, 
bat drew from the conversation that passed between 
them all the information he could desire with relation 
to the affair that brought them to court, without seem- 
ing to have any particular view in the curiosity which 
be expressed. 

When they arrived at Alexandria, they were in- 
formed the king had taken a progress to Memphis, and 
Joseph was the only person among tbem who set ojit 
to wait upon that monarch, without losing a moment's 
time. He had the good fortune to meet him as he 
was returning from Memphis, with the queen and 
Athenion in bis chariot. The king who had been 
highly prepossessed in his favor by Athenion, was ex- 
tremely delighted to see him, and invited him into his 
chariot Joseph, to excuse his uncle, represented the 
infirmities of bis great age, and the natural tardiness of 
his disposition, in such an engaging manner, as satisfied 
Ptolemy, and created in him an extraordinary esteem 
for the advocate who had so effectually pleaded the 
cause of that pontiff He ordered him an apartment 
in the royal palace of Alexandria, and allowed him a 
place at his table. 

When the appointed day came, for purchasing, by 
auction, the privilege of farming the revenues of the 
provinces, the companions of Joseph in bis journey to 
Egypt, offered no more than 8000 talents for the pro- 
vinces of Ccele-syria, Phoenicia, Judaea, and Samaria. 
Joseph, who bad discovered, in the conversation that 
passed between them in his presence, that this pur- 
chase was worth double the sum they offered, re- 
proached them for depreciating the king's revenues in 
that manner, and offered twice as much as they had 
done. Ptolemy was well satisfied to see his revenues 
so considerably increased ; but being apprehensive that 
the person who proffered so large a sum would be in 
no condition to pay it, be asked Joseph what security 
he would give him for the performance of his agree- 

m Dan. iv. 17. a Joseph. Antiq. 1. xli c. 3 et 4. 



ment ? The Jewish deputy calmly replied, that he 
had such persons to offer for his security on that oc- 
casion, as he was certain his majesty could have no 
objection to. Upon being ordered to mention them, 
he named the king and queen themselves ; and added, 
that they would be his securities to each other. The 
king could not avoid smiling at this little pleasantry, 
which put him into so good a humor, that he allowed 
him to farm the revenues without any other security 
than his verbal promise for payment. Joseph acted 
in that station for tbe space of ten years, to the mutual 
satisfaction of the court and provinces. His rich com- 
petitors, who had farmed those revenues before, returned 
home in the utmost confhsion, and had reason to be 
sensible, that a magnificent equipage is a very incon- 
siderable indication of merit. 

King Demetrius died, 9 about this time, in Mace- 
donia, and left a sen, named Philip, in 
Jt'^' V 7 £m •» ***!▼ state of minority; for which 

AHu J. \j. 3*93. , • • • . . •__!.. 

reason his guardianship was consigned to 
Antigonus, who, having espoused the mother of his 
pupil, ascended the throne and reigned for the space 
of twelve years. He was magnificent in promise but 
extremely frugal in performance, which occasioned 
his being surnamed Down.* 

Five or six years after this period,* Seleucus Calli- 
nicus, who for some time had continued 

Ant *' C SW in * 8Utie of ca P iir{i y in *****»• died 
'in that country by a fall from his bone. 

Arsaces bad always treated him as a king during his 
confinement. His wife was Laodice, the sister of An- 
dromaohus, one of his generals, and be bad two sens 
and a daughter by that marriage. |Ie espoused his 
daughter to Mithridates, king of Pontus, and consigned 
Phrygia to her for ber dowry. His sons were Seleu- 
cus and Antiochus ; tbe former of whom, surnamed 
Ceraunus, succeeded him in the throne. 

We are now arrived at the period wherein the re- 
public of the Achaean* begins to appear with lustre in 
history, and is in a condition to sustain wars, particu- 
larly against that of the Lacasdemonians. It will, 
therefore, be necessary for me to represent the present 
state of those two republics; and I shall begin with 
that of the Achssans. 

SECT. II. The establishment of the republic of the Aehwana. 
Aratus delivers 8icyon from tyranny . The character of that 
young Grecian. He is enabled, by the liberalities of Ptolemy 
Euergetes, to check: a sedition ready to break out in 8lcyon. 
Takes Corinth from Antigonus, king of Macedonia. Prevails 
on the cities of Megara, Traweoe, Epidaurus, and Megalapo- 
11s, to accede to the Adman league ; but is not successful 
with respect to Argot, 

The republic of the Achssans was not considerable 
at first, either for the number of its troops,' the immen- 
sity of its riches, or tbe extent of its territory, but de- 
rived its power from the great reputation it acquired 
for tbe virtues of probity, justice, love of liberty ; and 
this reputation was very ancient— Tbe Crotonians 
and Sybarites adopted tbe laws and customs of the 
Achssans, for the re- establishment of good order in 
their cities. The Lacedaemonians and Thebans had 
such an esteem for their virtue, that they chose tbem, 
after the celebrated battle of Leuctra, as umpires of the 
differences which subsisted between them. 

Tbe government of this republic was democratical, 

o Justin. 1. xxviii. c. 8. Dexlpp. Porphyr. Euseb. 
e This name signifies in the Greek language, " One who will 
give," that is to say, a person who promises to give, hut never 
gives what he promises. 

q Justin. 1. vli.c. S. Athen. p. 153. 
r Polyb. 1. ti. p. 611—530. 
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that is to say, in the hands of the people. It preserved 
its liberty to the times of Philip and Alexander ; but 
under those princes, and in the reigns of those who 
succeeded them, it was either in subjection to the 
Macedonians, who had made themselves masters of 
Greece, or else was oppressed by cruel tyrants. 

It was composed of twelve cities, 9 in Peloponnesus, 
but all together not equal to a single one of conside- 
rable rank. This republic did not signalize herself 
immediately by any thing great and remarkable, be- 
cause, amongst all her citizens, she produced none of 
any distinguished merit. The sequel will discover the 
extraordinary change which a single man was capable 
of introducing among them by his great qualities. 
After the death of Alexander, this little state was in- 
volved in all the calamities inseparable from discord. 
The spirit of patriotism no longer prevailed among 
them, and each city was solely attentive to its parti- 
cular interest. Their state had lost its former solidity, 
because they changed their master as often as Mace- 
donia became subject to new sovereigns. They first 
submitted to Demetrius ; after which to Cassander ; 
and last of all to Antigonus Gonatas, who left them in 
subjection to tyrants of his own establishing, that they 
might not withdraw themselves from his authority. 

Towards the beginning of the cxxivth Olympiad, 
about the time of the death of Ptolemy 

Ant* C "io Sote^, fctner rf Philade, P hu9 » and the 
' expedition of Pyrrhus into Italy, the re- 
public of the Achaean* resumed their former customs, 
and renewed their ancient concord. The inhabitants 
of Patrae and Dyme, laid the foundations of this happy 
change. The tyrants were expelled from the cities, 
which then united, as in former times, and constituted 
no more than one body of a republic: all affairs were 
decided by a public council : the registers were com- 
mitted to a caramon secretary ; the assembly had two 
presidents, who were nominated by the cities in their 
respective turns ; but it was soon thought advisable to 
reduce them to one. 

The good which reigned in this little republic, where 
freedom and equality, with a love of justice and the 
public good, were the fundamental principle of their 
government, drew into their community several neigh- 
boring cities, who received their laws, and associated 
themselves into their privileges. Sicyon was one of 
the first that acceded in this manner, by means of Ara- 
tus, one of its citizens, whom, in the sequel, we shall 
see acting a very great part, and becoming very illus- 
trious. 

Sicyon, 1 which had long groaned under the yoke of 
her tyrants, had lately attempted to shake it off, by 
placing Clinias, one of her first and bravest citizens, at 
her head ; and the government already began to flou- 
rish and assume a better form, when Abantidas, in or- 
der to seize the tyranny into his own hands, found 
means to get rid of Clinias. Some of his relations and 
friends he expelled from the city ; and took off others 
by death: he also searched for Aratus, the son of Cli- 
nias, who was then but seven years of age, in order to 
destroy him ; but the infant escaped with some other 
persons, amidst the disorder that filled the house when 
his father was killed ; and as he was wandering about 
the city in the utmost consternation and distress, he 
accidentally entered unseen into a house which be- 

$ These twelve cities were Patrae, Dyme, Pharc, Trltssa, 
"am, Agin, PeUene, Mgivm, Burs, Ceraanla, Olenos, 

I Plat. In Arato, p. J097— 1051. 



longed to the tyrant's sister. This lady was naturally 
generous, and as she also believed that this destitute 
infant had taken refuge under her roof by the impulse 
of some deity, she carefully concealed him ; and when 
night came, caused him to be secretly conveyed to 
Argos. 

Aratus, being thus preserved from so imminent a 
danger, conceived in his soul from henceforth an im- 
placable aversion to tyrants, which always increased 
with his age. He was educated with the utmost care, 
by some hospitable friends of his fathers at Argot. 

The new tyranny of Sicyon had passed through 
several hands in a short time, when Aratus, who be- 
gan to arrive at a state of manhood, was solicitous to 
deliver his country entirely from oppression. He was 
greatly respected, as well for his birth as bis courage, 
which was accompanied with a gravity superior to bis 
age, and a strong and clear understanding. These 
qualities, which were well known at that time, caused 
the exiles from Sicyon to cast their eyes upon him in 
a peculiar manner, and to consider him as their chief 
resource, and a person destined to be their future de- 
liverer : in which conjecture they were not deceived. 

Aratus, who was then in the twentieth year of his 
age, formed a confederacy against Nico- 
^ 1 J- j? 5 *, cles, who was tyrant at that time ; and 
' though the spies, whom the latter sent 
to Argos, kept a vigilant eye on his conduct, he con- 
cealed his design so well, and pursued his measures with 
so much prudence and secrecy, that he scaled the walls 
of Sicyon, and entered the city by night. The tyrant 
was fortunate enough to secure himself a retreat 
through subterranean passages ; and when the people 
assembled in a tumultuous manner, without knowing 
what had been transacted, a herald cried with a loud 
voice, that " Aratus, the son of Clinias, invited the 
citizens to resume their liberty." Upon which the 
crowd immediately flocked to the palace of the tyrant, 
and burnt it to ashes in a few momenta ; but not a 
single man was killed or wounded on either side ; the 
good genius of Aratus not suffering an action of this 
nature to be polluted with the blood of his citizens ; 
in which circumstance he made his joy and triumph 
consist. He then recalled all those who had been ba- 
nished, who were no fewer than 500. 

Sicyon then began to enjoy some repose, but Ara- 
tus was not fully relieved from inquietude and perplex- 
ity. With respeet to the situation of affairs without, 
he was sensible that Antigonus cast a jealous eye on 
the city, and had meditated expedients for making 
himself master of it, from the time of its having reco- 
vered its liberty. He beheld the seeds of sedition and 
discord sown within, by those who had been ba- 
nished, and was extremely apprehensive of their effect- 
He imagined, therefore, that the safest and most pru- 
dent conduct in this delicate juncture, would be to 
unite Sicyon in the Achaean league, in which he easily 
succeeded ; and this was one of the greatest services 
he was capable of rendering bis country. 

The power of theAchacans was indeed but inconside- 
rable; for, as 1 have already observed, they were only 
masters of three very small cities. Their country was 
neither good nor rich, and they inhabited a coast which 
had neither ports, nor any other maritime stations of 
security. But with all this mediocrity and seeming 
weakness, they of all people made it most evident, that 
the forces of the Greeks could be always invincible, 
when under good order and discipline, and with a pru- 
dent and experienced general at the head of them. 
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Thus did those Achaeans, (who were so inconside- 
rable in comparison of the ancient power of Greece,) 
by constantly adhering to good counsels, and continu- 
ing strictly united together, without blasting the merit 
oftheir fellow-citisens with the malignant breath of envy, 
not only maintain their liberties, amidst so many potent 
cities, and such a number of tyrants, but restored free- 
dom and safety to most of the Grecian states. 

A rat us, after be had engaged his city in the Achaean 
league, entered himself among the cavalry, and was 
not a little esteemed by the generals,fbr the promptitude 
and vivacity which he discovered in the execution of 
their orders : for though he had infinitely contributed 
to the power and credit of the league, by strengthening 
it with his own reputation and all the forces of his 
country, he yet appeared as submissive as the meanest 
soldier to the general of the Actueans, notwithstanding 
the obscurity of the city from whence that officer was 
selected for such an employment. This is certainly 
an excellent example for young princes and noblemen, 
when they serve in armies, which will teach them to 
forget their birth on those occasions, and to demand 
respect only from their exact submission to the or- 
ders of their commanders. 

The conduct and character of Aratus were the con- 
stant subject of admiration. 11 He was naturally po- 
lite and obliging ; bis sentiments were great and no- 
ble ; and he entirely devoted himself to the good of 
the state, without any interested views. He was an 
implacable enemy to tyrants, and regulated his friend- 
ship and enmity by the public utility. He was quali- 
fied, in many particulars, to appear at the bead of af- 
fairs ; bis expressions were always proper ; his thoughts 
just ; and even his silence judicious. He conducted 
himself with a complacency of temper, in all diffe- 
rences that arose in any deliberations of moment, 
and had no superior in the happy art of con- 
tracting friendships and alliances. He had a won- 
derful facility in forming enterprises against an en- 
emy ; in masking his designs with impenetrable secrecy, 
and executing them happily by his patience and intre- 
pidity. It must, however, be acknowledged, that this 
celebrated Aratus did not seem to be the same man at 
tlie head of an army : nothing could then be disco- 
vered in him but dilatoriness,irresolution,and timidity ; 
whilst every prospect of danger was insupportable to 
him. Not that he really wanted courage and bold- 
ness, but these qualities seemed to be benumbed by 
the greatness of the execution, and he was only timor- 
ous on certain occasions, and at intervals. It was 
from this disposition of bis, that all Peloponnesus was 
filled with the trophies of his conquerors, and the 
monuments of his own defeats. In this manner, says 
Polybtus, has nature compounded different and con- 
trary qualities together, not only in the bodies of men, 
but even in their minds ; and hence it is that we are 
to account for the surprising diversity we frequently 
perceive in the same persons. On some occasions they 
appear lively, heroic, and undaunted ; and at others 
all their vigor, vivacity, and resolution, entirely aban- 
don them. 

I have already observed,* that those citisens who 
had been banished, gave Aratus great 

Aat. J.C.ui. Pfrpkifty — His disquiet was occa- 
sioned by their claim to the land and 
houses which they possessed before their exile ; the 
l greatest part of which had been consigned to other 

I « Plot. In Aral. p. 1031. Polyb. 1. iv. p. 277, 278. 

a Plat, in Arst. p. 1281—1238. 



persons, who afterwards sold them, and disappeared 
upon the expulsion of the tyrant. It was reasonable 
that these exiles should be reinstated in their former 
possessions after their recall from banishment, and they 
made application to that effect with all imaginable im- 
portunity. On the other hand, the greatest part of 
what they claimed had been alienated to fair purcha- 
sers, who consequently expected to be reimbursed, 
before they delivered up such houses and lands to the 
claimants. The pretensions and complaints on this 
occasion were vigorously urged on both sides, and Si- 
cyon was in the utmost danger of being ruined by a 
civil war, which seemed inevitable. Never was any 
affair more perplexing than this. Aratus was incapa- 
ble of reconciling the two parties, whose demands were 
equally equitable, and it was impossible to satisfy them 
both at the same time, without expending very consi- 
derable sums, which be was in no condition to furnish. 
In this emergency, he could think of no resource 
but the goodness and liberality of Ptolemy, king of 
Egypt, which he himself had experienced on the fol- 
lowing occasion. 

That prince was extremely curious in portraits and 
other paintings : Aratus, therefore, who was an excel- 
lent judge of such performances, collected all the works 
of the greatest masters which he could possibly pro- 
cure, especially those of Pamphilus and Melanthus, 
and sent them to the king. Sicyon was still in great 
reputation for the arts, and painting in particular ; the 
true taste of which was preserved there in all its anci- 
ent purity. It was even said, that A pel lea, who was 
then admired by all the world, had been at Sicyon, 
where he frequented the schools of these two painters, 
to whom be gave a talent, (equal to 1000 crowns,) 
not so much to acquire perfection in the art from them, 
as in order to obtain a share in their great reputation. 
When Aratus had reinstated his city in its former liber- 
ties, he destroyed all the pictures of the tyrants ; but 
when he came to that of Aristratus, who reigned in 
the time of Philip, and whom the painter represented 
in the attitude of standing in a triumphant chariot, be 
hesitated a long time whether he should deface it or 
not ; for all the capital scholars of Melanthus had con- 
tributed to the completion of that piece, and it had 
even been touched by the pencil of Apelles. This 
work was so inimitable in its kind, that Aratus could 
not avoid being affected with its beauties ; but his 
aversion for tyrants prevailed over his admiration of 
the picture, and he accordingly ordered it to be des- 
troyed. 

The fine taste of Aratus for painting, had recom- 
mended him to the good graces of Ptolemy ; and he, 
therefore, thought he might take the liberty to implore 
the generosity of that prince, in the melancholy situa- 
tion to which he was then reduced. With this view 
he embarked for Egypt ; but was exposed to many 
dangers and disappointments, before he could arrive in 
that kingdom. He had a long audience of Ptolemy, 
who esteemed him the better the more he knew him ; 
and presented him with 150 talents for the benefit of 
his city. Aratus carried away forty talents when he 
set out for Peloponnesus, and the king remitted him 
the remainder in separate payments. 

His fortunate return occasioned univeraljoy in Sicy- 
on, and be was invested with full power to decide the 
pretensions of the exiles, and regulate the petitions to 
be made in their favor. But as a wise politician, who 
is not anxious to engross the decision of all affairs to 
himself, and is not afraid of diminishing his reputation 
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by admitting others to share it with him, he firmly re- 
fused the honors designed him, and nominated for his 
coadjutors fifteen citizens of the greatest repute, in 
conjunction with whom he at last restored harmony and 
peace among the inhabitants, and refunded to the se- 
veral purchasers all the sums they had expended for 
the lands and houses they had actually bought It has 
always been observed* that glory pursues those who 
are industrious to decline it Aratus, therefore, who 
thought himself in need of good counsels to assist him 
in the determination of this important affair, (and per- 
sons of the greatest merit always entertain the same 
diffidence of themselves,) had all the honor of this 
affair. His conduct was infinitely applauded : statues 
were erected to him, and the people by public inscrip- 
tions, declared him the father of the people, and the 
deliverer of his country. These are qualities that in- 
finitely transcend those of the most celebrated conque- 
rors. 

A success so illustrious gave Antigonus jealousy, 
and even fear ; in consequence of which, at a public 
entertainment, he artfully enhanced the merit and 
capacity of this young man by extraordinary praises, 
possibly with an intention either to gain him over to 
his own interest, or to render him an object of suspi- 
cion to Ptolemy. He insinuated, in terms sufficiently 
intelligible, that Aratus having discovered by bis own 
experience, the vanity of the Egyptian pride, intended 
to attach himself to his service ; and that be, therefore, 
was resolved to employ bim in his affairs : he con- 
cluded this train of artifice with entreating all the lords 
of his court, who were then present, to regard him in 
future as their friend. The particulars of this discourse 
were soon repeated to Ptolemy, who was not a little 
surprised and afflicted when he heard them : and he 
complained to Aratus of this injurious charge ; but 
the latter easily justified himself to that monarch. 

Aratus having been elected general of the Achamns, 
for the first time, ravaged Locris, and all the territory 
of Calydon, and advanced with a body of 10,000 men 
to succor the Bcsotians ; but was so unfortunate as 
not to arrive among them till after the battle of Chav 
ronea,* in which they were defeated by the iEtolians. 

Eight years after this transaction, he was elected 
general of the Actueans a second time, 

Ant. J.' c. W4. an<1 rendwed gre* service to all Greece, 
' by an action which Plutarch considers 
as equal to any of the most illustrious enterprises of 
the Grecian leaders. 

The Isthmus of Corinth, which separates the two 
seas, unit** the continent of Greece with that of Pelo- 
ponnesus; the citadel also of Corinth, distinguished by 
the name of Acro-Corinthus, is situated on a high 
mountain, exactly in the middle of those two conti- 
nents, which are there divided from each other by a 
very narrow neck of land ; by which means this for- 
tress, when furnished with a good garrison, cuts off all 
communication by land and sea, from the inner part 
of the Isthmus, and renders the person who possesses 
it, with a good body of troops, absolute master of all 
Greece. Philip called this citadel the shackles of 
Greece, and as such it was an object of desire and jea- 
lousy to all the neighboring states, and especially to 
kings and princes, who consequently were desirous of 
seizing it for their own use. 

Antigonus, after having for a long time, and with 

Philip, about forty years before this event, had obtained a 
victory over the 'Athenians andThebans, near the 



extreme anxiety, sought an opportunity to render him- 
self master of this place, was so fortunate as to carry 
it by surprise, and made no scruple to congratulate 
himself as much on this unexpected success as on a 
real triumph. Aratus, on the other band, entertained 
hopes of wresting this fortress from him, in bis tarn ; 
and while all his thoughts were employed to that ef- 
fect, an accidental circumstance furnished him with an 
opportunity of accomplishing his design. 

iSrginus, an inhabitant of Corinth, had taken a 
journey to Sicyon, in order to transact some affairs 
in that city ; and bad there contracted an intimate 
acquaintance with a banker, who was a particular friend 
of Aratus. As the citadel of Corinth happened to be 
the subject of their conversations, Erginus told his 
friend, that as he often went to visit his brother Dioeles, 
who was a soldier of the garrison, he had o bs erved, on 
the steepest side, a small winding path hewn in the 
rock, which led to a part of the watt of the citadel 
which was very low. The banker was very attentive 
to this account, and, with a smile, desired his friend to 
tell him, whether he and his brother would be disposed 
to gain a large sum of money, and make their fortunes? 
Erginus immediately comprehended the bent of this 
question, and promised to sound his brother Dioeles 
on that head. Some few days after this conversation 
he returned to the banker, and engaged to conduct 
Aratus to that part of the mountain where the height 
of the wall did not exceed fifteen feet, adding at the 
same time, that himself and his brother would assist 
him in executing the rest of his enterprise. Aratos 
promised on bis part, to give them sixty talents, if the 
affair should happen to succeed ; but as it became 
requisite to deposit that sum in the hands of the 
banker, for the security of the two brothers, and as 
Aratus was neither master of so many talents, nor bad 
any inclination to borrow them, for fear of raising sus- 
picion by that proceeding, and letting his design get 
wind, he pledged all his gold and silver plate, with 
his wife's jewels, to the banker, as a security tor the 
promised sum. 

Aratus had so great a soul, says Plutarch, and such 
an ardor for great actions, that when he considered 
with himself how universally Epaminondas and Pho- 
cion had been reputed the most worthy and just men 
in all Greece, for refusing the presents that had been 
offered to them, and preferring virtue to all the riches 
in the world ; be was anxious to surpass them, and to 
refine upon their generosity and disinterested spirit. 
And indeed there is a wide difference between the mere 
refusal of presents, and the sacrifice of a person's whole 
fortune for the service of the public. Aratus parted 
with all his fortune and that too without its being 
known, for an enterprise, wherein he alone was exposed 
to all the danger. Where is the man, cries Plutarch, 
amidst the enthusiasm into which this amiable action 
had wrought him; who can possibly be incapable of 
admiring so uncommon and surprising an instance of 
magnanimity 1 Who, even at this time, can forbear to 
interest himself in this great exploit, and to combat in 
imagination by the side of so great a man, who paid so 
dearly for so extraordinary a danger, and pledged the 
most valuable part of his fortune, only to procure an 
opportunity of advancing into the midst of his enemies 
in the dead of the night, when he knew he should be 
compelled to fight for his own life, without any other 
security than the hopes of performing a noble action. 

It may justly be remarked on this occasion, that 
the taste for glory, disinterestedness, and the public 
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good, were perpetuated among the Greeks, by the re- 
membrance of those great men who had distinguished 
themselves in past ages by such gloiious sentiments. 

This is the great advantage which attends history 
written like that of the Greeks, and the principal be- 
nefit to be derived from it 

The preparations for the enterprise were thwarted 
by a variety of obstructions, any one of which seemed 
sufficient to have rendered it ineffectual ; but when 
all these were at last surmounted, A rat us ordered his 
troops to pass the night under arms. He then selected 
400 men, most of whom were unacquainted with the 
design he intended to execute ; they were all furnished 
with scaling-ladders, and he led them directly to the 
gates of the city by the walls of Juno's temple. The 
sky was then unclouded, and the moon shone extremely 
bright, which filled the adventurers with just appre- 
hensions of being discovered. But in a little time a 
dark fog arose very fortunately from the sea, and shed 
a thick gloom over all the adjacent parts of the city. 
All the troops then seated themselves on the ground 
to take off their shoes, as well to lessen the noise, as 
to facilitate their ascent by the scaling-ladders, from 
which they should not then be so liable to slip. In 
the mean time, Erginus, with seven resolute young 
men, habited like travellers, passed through the gate 
without being perceived, and killed the sentinel 
and guards who were there upon duty. The 
ladders were then fixed on the wall, and Aratus 
ascended with 100 of his boldest troops, giving 
orders to the rest to fallow him as fast as they were 
able ; and having drawn up bis ladders, he descended 
into the city, and marched at the head of his 100 men 
towards the citadel, with the utmost joy, as having 
already succeeded, by passing undiscovered. 

As they were proceeding in their march, they saw a 
small guard of four men with lights in their hands, by 
whom they were not perceived, because the darkness 
of the night shrouded them from their view. Aratus 
and his men shrunk back against some walls and ruins 
that were near, where they disposed themselves into an 
ambuscade, from whence they started as the four men 
were passing by, and killed three of their number. 
The fourth, who received a deep wound on his head, 
fled from the place, and cried out as loud as he asw 
able, that the enemies were entered the city. The 
trumpets in a moment sounded the alarm, and all the 
inhabitants crowded together at the noise. The streets 
were already filled with people, who flocked from all 
quarters, and biasing with innumerable lights, which 
were immediately set up in every part of the city, and 
also od the ramparts of the castle whilst every place 
resounded with confused and undistinguished crie*. 

Aratus still continued his progress, notwithstanding 
the alarm, and endeavored to climb the steep rocks ; 
be made way, however, at first, very slowly, and with 
great labor, because he had missed the path that led to 
the wall through numberless windings, which it was 
almost impracticable to trace out While he was thus 
perplexed, the clouds dispersed, as if a miracle had in- 
terposed in his favor ; the moon then appeared in its 
former brightness, and discovered all the intricacies of 
the path, till he arrived on the spot of ground at the 
foot of the wall, which had been formerly described to 
him. The skies were then happily covered with clouds 
again, aod the moon was once more immersed in dark- 
new. 

The 300 soldiers whom Aratus had left without, 
near the temple of Juno, having entered the city, which 



was then filled with confusion and tumult, and also 
illuminated with a prodigious number of lights ; and 
not being able to find the path which Aratus had taken, 
drew up into a close body, under a bending rock which 
shaded them at the bottom of the precipice, where they 
waited in the utmost anxiety and distress. Aratus 
was then skirmishing on the ramparts of the citadel, 
and the noise of the combatants might easily be heard 
below: but as the sound was repeated by the echoes 
of the neighboring mountains, it was impossible to dis- 
tinguish the place from whence it proceeded. Those 
soldiers, therefore, not knowing which way to bend 
their course, Archilaus, who commanded the troops 
of king Antigonus, having drawn out a considerable 
number of troop?, mounted the ascent with loud shouts, 
and a great blast of trumpets, with an intention to 
assault Aratus in his rear, and in his march passed by 
those 300 men without perceiving them ; but when 
he advanced a little beyond them, they started from 
the place of their concealment, as if they had been 
planted expressly in ambuscade, and fell upon him 
with great resolution, killing all who first came in their 
way. The rest of the troops, and even Archelaus 
himself, were then seized with such a consternation, 
that they fled from their enemies, who continued to 
attack them in their retreat, till they had all dispersed 
themselves in the city. 

This defeat was immediately succeeded by the arri- 
val of Erginus, who had been sent by those that were 
fighting on the walls of the citadel, to acquaint them 
that Aratus was engaged with the enemies, who made 
a very vigorous defence, and was in great need of im- 
mediate assistance. The troops that moment desired 
him to be their conductor ; and as they mounted the 
rocks, they proclaimed their approach by loud cries, 
to animate their friends, and redouble their ardor. 
The beams of the moon, which was then in the full, 
played upon their armor, and, in conjunction with 
the length of the way by which they ascended, made 
them appear more numerous, while the midnight si- 
lence rendered the echoes much more strong and audi- 
ble ; by which means their shouts seemed those of a 
much greater body of men than they really were. 
When they at last had joined their companions, they 
charged their enemies with a vigor that soon dispersed 
them, upon which they posted themselves upon the 
wall, and became absolute masters of the citadel by 
break of day ; so that the sun's first rays saw them vic- 
torious. The rest of the troops arrived at the same 
time from Sicyon ; and the Corinthians, after they had 
willingly thrown open the city gates to receive them, 
assisted them in making the troops of Antigonus pri- 
soners of war. 

Aratus, when he had effectually secured his victory, 
descended from the citadel into the theatre, which was 
then crowded with a vast concourse of people, drawn 
! thither by their curiosity to see him, and to hear him 
I speak. After he hao) posted his Achatans on each side 
of the avenues of the theatre, he advanced from the 
liottom of the stage completely armed, with a counte- 
nance completely changed by his want of rest and the 
long fatigue he had sustained. The bold and manly 
joy with which this success had inspired him, was ob- 
scured by the languor his extreme weakness and decay 
of spirits had occasioned. The moment he appeared 
in the theatre, all the people were emulous to testify 
their profound respect and gratitude, by repeated ap- 
plauses and acclamations. Aratus, in the meantime, 
shifted his lance from his left to his right hand : and 
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Philip. As to the captains of Antigonus, he restored 
Archelaus, whom he had taken prisoner, to his liberty: 
but caused Theophrastus to suffer death fur refusing 
lo quit the city. 

Amtus made himself master of the temple of Juno 
and of the port of Lechscum, where he seised twenty- 
flee of the king's ships. He also took SOO war horses, 
and 400 Syrians, whom hesfterwarda sold. The Achat. 
an> kept the citade), in which they placed a garriaon 

An action » bold and successful as this could not 
fail to be productive of very fortunate events. The 
inhabitants of Megara quitted the patty of Antigonua 
and joined A rat us. Their example was soon followed 
by the people of Trieiene, and Epidaurus, who acceded 
to the Acforan league. 

 atus also brought Ptolemy, king of Egypt, into 
jnfederaey, by assigning the >u peri n tendance of 

a by land and sea. This event gained him so 
credit and reputation among the Achaans, that 
! nomination of the same man to the post of cap- 
general fora succession of years waseipreasly pro- 
hibited by the laws, Aratus was, however, elected 
every other year, 
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who had ended his days by intemperance, and left a 
young son, named Pinania. These people, harassed 
in the manner I have mentioned, had recourse to the ' 

with ingratitude. The people of Corcyra made an 
alliance with the Illy Hans, soon after this event, and 
received Demetrius uf Pharus, with bis garrison, into 
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only ten years, found the dispositions of people very 
favorable to his designs. Several tyrants whom that 
prince had supported with all his credit, and to whom 
he paid large pensions, having lost their support by 
his death, made a voluntary resignation of the autho- 
rity they had usurped over their citiiens ; others of 
them, either intimidated by the menaces of Aral us, or 
prevailed upon by his promises, followed their exam- 
ple; and he procured several considerable advantages 
fur them all, that they might have no temptation to 
repent of their conduct. 

Aratus,' who beheld with regret the subjection of 
the people of Argos to the tyrant Aristomachus, un- 
dertook their deliverance; and made it a point of 
honor to restore liberty to that city, as a recompense 
for the education he had received there ; and he had 
also considered the accession of so potent a city to the 
Achssan league, as highly advantageous to the com- 
mon cause ; but bis measures to this effct were ren- 
dered unsuccessful at that time. Aristomachus was 
woo after slain by his domestics ; and before there 
could be any opportunity to regulate affairs, A rU tip- 
pus, a tyrant more detestable than his predecessor, 
Mixed the supreme power into his hands, and had the dex- 
terity to maintain himself in that usurpation, even with 
the consent of the Arrives. But looking upon Aratus 
as a mortal enemy, during whose life he imagined his 
own would always be in danger, he resolved to destroy 
him by the assistance of kiug Antigonus Doson, who 
agreed to be the minister of his vengeance. He had 
already prepared assassins in all parts, who only waited 
for an opportunity of executing their bloody commis- 
sion. No prince or commander can ever have a more 
effectual guard, than the firm and sincere affection of 
tho»e they govern ; for when once the nobility and 
people have been accustomed not to fear their prince, 
hut to fear for him, innumerable eyes and ears are 
attentive to all that passes. This Aratus was so happy 
is to experience in the present conjuncture. 

Plutarch, on this occasion, draws a fine contrast 
between the troubles and anxieties of Aristippus, and 
fte peace and tranquillity of Aratus. That tyrant, 
v»y* he, who maintained such a body of troops for the 
security of his person, and bad shed the blood of all 
those of whom he entertained any dread, was incapa- 
ble of enjoying a moment's repose, either by night or 
day. Every circumstance alarmed him; his soul was 
the seat of terror and anxiety, that knew no intermis- 
sion : and he even trembled at his own shadow. A 
dreadful guard continually watched round his house 
with drawn swords , and as his life was perpetually in 
their power, he feared them more than all the rest of 
mankind. He never permitted them to enter his pa- 
lace, but ordered them to be stationed in the porticos 
which surrounded it He drove away all bis domestics 
the moment he had supped ; after which he shut the gate 
of his court with his own hands, and then retired with 
his concubine into an upper apartment, which he en- 
tered by a trap door ; when this was let down he placed 
bis bed upon it, and slept, as we may suppose a man 
to sleep in his condition, whose soul is a perpetual 
prey to trouble, terror, and apprehension. The mother 
of his concubine removed each night the ladder by 
which he ascended into his chamber, and replaced it 
in its former situation toe next morning. Aratus, on 
the other band, who had acquired perpetual power, 
not by force of arms, but merely by his virtue and the 
effect of the laws, appeared in public with a plain robe 

c Plat. In Arat. p. 1038—1041. 



and a mind void of fear : and whereas among all those 
who possess fortresses, and maintain guards, with the 
additional precaution of arms, gates, and traps, and so 
many ramparts for their safety, few escape a violent 
death : Aratus, on the contrary, who always showed 
himself an implacable enemy to tyrants, left behind 
him a posterity which subsists, says Plutarch, to this 
day, and is still honored and respected by all the 
world.' 

Aratus attacked the tyrant with open force, but 
acted with very little prudence or resolution in the 
first engagement, when even one of the wings of his 
army had defeated the enemy ; for he caused a retreat 
to be sounded very unseasonably, and resigned the vic- 
tory to the foe, which drew upon him a number of 
severe reproaches. He however made amends for this 
fault in a second battle, wherein Aristippus, and above 
1500 of his men lost their lives. Aratus, though be 
had obtained so signal a victory, and without losing 
one man, was however unable to make himself master 
of the city of Argos or restore liberty to the inhabitants ; 
as Agias, and the young Aristomachus, had thrown 
themselves with a body of the king's troops into the 
place. 

He succeeded better with respect to the city of 
Megalopolis, where Lysiades had usurped the supreme 
power. This person had none of the violent and in- 
human characteristics of tyrants, and had seised the 
sovereignty from no other inducement, than a false 
idea of the happiness and glory which he imagined in- 
separable from supreme power ; but he resigned the 
tyranny, either through fear, or a conviction of his 
error, upon the remonstrances of Aratus, and caused 
his city to accede to the Achaean league. That league 
was affected to such a degree by so generous an action, 
that they immediately chose him for their general ; 
and as he at first was emulous of surpassing Aratus, 
he engaged in several enterprises which seemed unne- 
cessary at that juncture, and among the rest, declared 
war against the Lacedaemonians. Aratus employed 
his utmost influence to oppose him in these measures, 
but his endeavors were misinterpreted as the effects of 
envy. Lysiades was elected general a second time, 
and then a third, and each of them commanded alter- 
nately. But when he was observed to act in opposi- 
tion to his rival on all occasions, and, without tbe least 
regard to decency, was continually repeating his inju- 
rious treatment of a virtue so solid and sincere as that 
of Aratus ; it became evident that the zeal he affected 
was no more than a plausible outside, which concealed 
a dangerous ambition ; and they deprived him of the 
command. 

As the Lacedemonians will, for the future, have a 
considerable share in the wars sustained by the Acha> 
ans, it seems necessary to give a brief account of the 
condition of that people in this place. 

SECT. III. Agisklng of Sparta attempts to reform the state, 
and endeavora to revive the ancient institutions of Lycurgui ; 
in which he partly succeeds : but finds an entire change in 
8parta, at hia return from a campaign in which he had joined 
Aratus against the Atavian*. He is at last condemned to 
die, and executed accordingly. 

When the love of wealth had crept into the city of 
Sparta,' and afterwards introduced luxury, avarice, in- 
dolence, effeminacy, profusion, and all those pleasures 

d Polycratea, to whom Plutarch address** the life of Aratus, 
was one of his descendants, and had two sons, by whom the 
race was sull continued, after having already subsisted 840 
years after the death of Anuna. 

t Plut. in Agid.p. 796—801. 
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re generally the inseparable attendants of riches: nine manner as he bad receiver! it himself; this order 
and when these had broken down ill the strung barriers andequality.which had been preserved without interrup- 
wbich the wisdom of Lycurgus hid (brined, wilh the tion, suspended, in some measure, the ill effects of ibose 
• lew of excluding them for ever; Sparta beheld her- other abuses whicb then prevailed. But as soon as 
•elf fallen from her ancient glory and power, and was this prudent institution began to be struck at, by a 
reduced to an abject and humble stale, which eonti- law which permitted every man to dispose of his house 
nued to the reign of Agia and Leonid**, of whom we and patrimony, in his own lifetime, or bequeath them 
ire now to treat. by his will to whom heplea'ed after hi* death ; this sew 

Aeis, the son of Endamidas, was of the house of , law effectually sapped the best foundation of the 
he Euryiiooittat, and the sixth descendant from Age- I Spartan polity. Epitades, one of the Ephori, intrc- 
ilnus, who nude an expedition into Asia. Leonidas, duced thit law, to avenge himself oo one ofhii sons, 
he ion of Cleonymus, was of the family of the Agida, whose conduct had displeased bin). 
ind tbe eighth prince that reigned in Sparta, after It is indeed surprising, that a whole state should so 
Pauseniaa, who defeated Mardonias in tbe buttle of easily be induced to change such an ancient and fun. 
Plats™. damental custom as this, merely to gratify the reaertt- 

e already related the dispute that arose in ment of one man The pretest for this change was Do- 
Sparta between Cleonymus and Amis/ in regard to ' douhtedly tbe augmentation of paternal authority in 
the sovereignty, which was obtained by tbe latter ; and I their several lami" 



be afterwards caused Pyrrbus to raise the siege of L»- 
cedarmon. Ha was succeeded by his sou Acrotatus, 
who reigned seven or eight years, and lefts young son 
named Areus, from his grandfather. This prince was 
under the tuition of Leonidas, but died in a short 
time : upon which Leonidas rose from the regency to 
the throne. 

Though all the Spartans had been depraved and per- 
verted by the general corruption into which the govern- 
ment was fallen, this depravity and remoteness from the 

tbe conduct of Leonidas ; who had resided for several 
yean in the palaces of the satrapa?, and had for many 
years made his court toSeleueus; he bad even es- 
poused a wife in Asia, contrary to tbe laws of hiscoun- 
ly, and had afterwards employed his utmost endeavors 
o introduce all the pomp and pride of princes into a 
free country, and a government founded on roodera- 

everse of this character. He was 
then in the twentieth year of his age, and though he 
bad been educated amidst riches,* and the luxury of 
a bouse remarkable for being equally voluptuous and 
haughty, he. from the first, renounced all those ensnar- 
ing pleasures ; and instead of testifying the least re- 
gard for the splendid vanities of dress, he made it his 
glory to appear in a plain habit, and to re-establish the 
public meals, bit ha, and all the ancient discipline of 
Sparta. He even declared openly, "Tint he should 
value being king, if it were not for the hopes of 

senoble sentiments werea demonstration that Agis 

entialduty and true glory of which are derived froi 
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dered them incapable of considering the much greater 
inconveniences which would inevitably result from 
this change, and whose pernicious effects were soon ; 
felt by the state. 

This proceeding wis sufficient to convince us bow 
dangerous it is to change the ancient laws,* on the basis 
or which a state, or community, has lung subsisted ; and 
what precautions ought to be taken against bad im- 

be exempted; bow much prudence, penetration into 
future events, and experience, are necessary to those 
who take upon them to balance and compare the ad- 

legulaiions which are proposed to be substituted in 

It may be justly affirmed, that the ruin of Sparta , 
•H occasioned by this new law, which authorised the 

daily enlarging their fbrtunea,by dispossessing tbe heirs 
of the estates which belonged to them ; in consequence 
of which, all patrimonial possessions were soon en- 
grossed by an inconsiderable number of persons ; po- 
verty prevailed through the whole city, and sunk the 
people into a mean and disgraceful indolence of mind ; 
g that ardor for virtue and glory, which, 
endered the Spartans superior to all ' 
itates of Greece, and by infusing into the ,, 
ie people an implacable envy and aversion I 
rho bad unjustly divested then) of all their 
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stantly waiting for Inn* opportunity to change the 
present situation of affairs, and withdraw themselves 
from the oppressions they sustained. 

Such was the state of Sparta when Agis entertained 
the design of redressing the flagrant 
a A ". M i i 7 ^. abuses which then prevailed ; at the 
same time that Aratus was employing 
hi* endeavors for the deliverance of his country. The 
enterprise was noble, but extremely hazardous. He 
observed, contrary to his expectation, that all the 
young men were disposed to enter into his views, 
while the generality of those in years, in whose minds 
corruption had taken the deepest root, trembled at 
the rery name of Lycurgus, and reformation. He 
began by conciliating his uncle Agesilaus, a man of 
great eloquence and reputation, but strongly possessed 
with the love of riches ; which was the very circum- 
stance that rendered him the more favorable to the de- 
sign* of Agis. He was ready to sink under a load of 
debts,an-i hoped to discharge them without any expense 
to himself, by changing the form of government. 

Agis then endeavored, by his means, to bring over 
bis own mother, who was the sister of Agesilaus. Her 
power was very great in the city, by the large party 
of friends, and the vast number of her slaves and 
di-btors ; and her credit gave her an extraordinary in- 
fluence in the most important affairs. When Agis 
had opened his design to her, she was struck with con- 
sternation on the first glance, and employed all the ar- 
guments she could invent to dissuade from it ; but 
when Agesilaus joined his own reflections with those 
of the king, and had made his sister comprehend the 
td vantages that would accrue to Sparta from the exe- 
cution of such a design, and represented to her the 
glory which her family would for ever derive from it, 
this lady, as well as those of her sex with whom she was 
most intimate, being then animated by the noble am- 
bition of the young prince, immediately changed their 
sentiments, and were so struck with the beauty of the 
project,that they themselves pressed Agis to enter upon 
the execution of it as soon as ^possible They likewise 
sent to all their friends, and exhorted them to concur 
with him in that affair. 

Application was also made by them to the other 
ladies of the city, as they were very sensible that the 
Lacedsmonians had always expressed the greatest 
deference to their wives whom they allowed to exercise 
more authority in all transactions of state, than they 
themselves assumed in their private and domestic af- 
fairs. Most of the riches of Sparta were at that time 
in the hands of the women, and this proved a great 
obstruction to the designs of Agis. They unani- 
mously opposed his scheme, rightly foreseeing, that 
the plain manner of life he was endeavoring to re-es- 
tablish, and on which so many commendations were 
bestowed, would not only be destructive to all their 
luxurious pleasures, but divest them of all the honors 
and power they derived from their riches. 

Amidst the consternation which this proposal gave 
them, they addressed themselves to Leonidas, and con- 
jured him, as his age gave him an ascendant over Agis, 
to employ his whole authority in dissuading his col- 
league from the accomplishment of his plan. — Leoni- 
das was inclinable to support the rich, but as he 
dreaded the indignation of the people, who were desir- 
ous}ol|:l,is change, he could not presume to oppose Agis 
in ao open manner, but contented himself by crossing 
his designs by indirect measures. He had a private con- 
ference with the magistrates, wherein he took the li- 



berty to calumniate Agis, as a person who was offer- 
ing to the poor the property of the rich, with a par- 
tition of lands, and a general abolition of debts, as a 
compensation to them for the tyranny he was prepar- 
ing to usurp i in consequence of which proceedings, 
instead of forming citizens for Sparta, he was only 
raising a body of guards for the security of bis own 
person. 

Agis in the mean time, having succeeded so far as 
to cause Lysander, who concurred with him in his 
views, to be elected one of the Ephori, brought into 
the council a decree which he himself had drawn up, 
the principal articles of which were these. 1. All 
debtors were to be discharged from their debts. 2. 
All the lands which extended from the valley of Pel- 
lene to mount Taygetus, and the promotory of Melea, 
and likewise to Selasia, should be parcelled out into 
4,500 lots. 3. The lands which lay beyond those li- 
mits should be divided into 15,000 lots. 4. The lat- 
ter portions were to be distributed to those inhabi- 
tants of the adjacent parts, who were in a condition 
to bear arms. 5. Those lands, which lay within the 
limits already mentioned, should be reserved for the 
Spartans, whose due number, which was then considera- 
bly diminished, should be recruited out of such of the 
neighboring people and strangers, as had received a 
liberal education, and were then in the flower of their 
age, and not disqualified for that class by any bodily 
defect 6. All these should, at the times of repast, 
be disposed into fifteen halls, distinguished by the 
name of Phiditia ; the least of which should contain 
200, and the largest 400 : and lastly, they were all to 
observe the same manner of life and discipline as their 
ancestors. 

This decree being opposed by the senators, whose 
sentiments differed from those of Agis, Lysander 
caused the people to be assembled, and in the strongest 
terms exhorted the citizens to consent to it. He was 
seconded by Mandroclides, a young Spartan, whose 
heart glowed with zeal for the public welfare ; and 
he represented to the people, with all the energy he 
could possibly express, every motive that could most 
affect them : the respect they owed to the memory of 
their illustrious legislator, Lycurgus ; the oath their 
ancestors had taken, in the names of themselves and 
all their posterity, to preserve those sacred institutions 
in the most inviolable manner ; the glory and honor 
Sparta had enjoyed during the time she strictly ad- 
hered to them ; and the infamous degeneracy into which 
she had sunk, ever since they had been disregarded 
by her : he then set forth the miserable condition of 
the Spartans, those ancient masters of Greece, those 
triumphant conquerors of Asia, those mighty sove- 
reigns by sea and land, who once had made the Great 
King' tremble on bis throne, but were divested of 
their property, their lands, and houses, by the insatia- 
ble avarice of their own citizens, who had reduced 
them to the lowest extremes of poverty and shameful 
indigence ; and, what might be considered as the com- 
pletion of all.their calamities, had exposed them to 
the insult and contempt of those to whom it was 
their right to prescribe laws. He then concluded, with 
entreating them not to be so far influenced by their 
obsequiousness to a handful of men, who even tram- 
pled them under thir feet like so many despicable slaves 
as to behold, with eyes of indifference, the dignity of 
their city entirely degraded and lost, butjto recall to 
their remembrance those] ancient oracles, which had 
i This was the usual appellation of the Persian monarch*. 
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more than once declared, that the love of riches would 
prove ratal to Sparta, and occasioned its total ruin. 

King Agis then advanced into the middle of the 
assembly, and declared, after a concise discourse, (for 
he thought his example would have more efficacy than 
any words he could utter.) that he was determined to 
deliver up, into the common stock, all his effects and 
estate, which were very considerable ; consisting of 
large tracts of arable and pasture lands, besides 600 
talents in specie ;* and that his mother and grandmo- 
ther, together with the rest of his relations and friends, 
who were the richest persons in Sparta, would do the 
same. 

The magnanimity or their young prince astonished all 
the people, who, at the same time, were transported 
with joy that they at last were so happy as to behold 
a king worthy of Sparta. Leonidas then dropped the 
mask, and opposed him to the utmost of his power; 
for as he knew it would otherwise be necessary for hira 
to make the same offer they had heard from Agis so 
be was sensible, that his citizens would not think them- 
selves under the same obligations to him as they were 
to his colleague, but that when every one should have 
equally contributed his whole fortune to the common 
stock, he would engross all the honor of that action, 
who had first set the example. He therefore de- 
manded aloud of Agis, whether he did not think that 
Lycurgus was a just and able man, and one who had 
sealously consulted the welfare of his country ? Agis 
having replied, that he had always considered him as 
such ; " Where do you find then,'* retorted Leonidas 
" that Lycurgus ever ordained an abolition of debts, or 
gave the freedom of Sparta to Strangers? Since, on 
the contrary, it was his firm persuasion, that the city 
would never be safe till all strangers were expelled 
from its walls." Agis answered, "That he was not 
surprised that such a person as Leonidas, who had been 
brought up in foreign countries, and had married into 
the family of a Persian grandee, should be so little 
acquainted with Lycurgus as not to know that he bad 
swept away all actual and possible debts by banishing 
gold and silver from the city : that with respect to 
strangers his precautions were intended against none 
but those who could not accommodate themselves to 
the manners and discipline he had established : that 
these were the only persons he expelled from the city, 
not by any hostilities against their persons but from 
the mere apprehension, that their method of life, and 
corruption of manners might insensibly inspire the 
Spartans with the love of luxury and effeminacy, and 
an immoderate passion for riches. M 

He then produced several examples of poets and 
philosophers particularly Terpander, Thales and Phe- 
recydes, who, although foreigners, had been highly 
esteemed and honored at Sparta, because they taught 
the same maxims as Lycurgus had established. 

This discourse won all the common people over to 
the party of Agis but the rich men ranged themselves 
under Leonidas and entreated him not to abandon 
them : they likewise addressed themselves to the sena- 
tors who bad the principal power in this affair, as they 
alone were qualified to examine all proposals before 
they could be received and confirmed by the people ; 
and their solicitations were so effectual, that those who 
had opposed the decree of Agis, carried their point by 
one voice : upon which Lysander, who still continued 
in his employment, immediately determined to pro- 
ceed against Leonidas in virtue of an ancient law, by 
k Equal to 600,000 crowns. 



which " each descendant from Hercules was prohibited 
from espousing any foreign woman ; and which made 
it death for any Spartan to settle among strangers. " 
Sufficient proofs of delinquency in these particulars 
were produced against Leonidas and Cleombrotus 
was prevailed upon, at the same time, to assist in the 
prosecution, and demand the crown, as being himself 
of the royal race, and the son-in-law of Leonidas. 

Leonidas was so confounded at this proceeding, and 
so apprehensive of the event, that he took sanctuary 
in the temple of Minerva, called Chulciaco* ; upon 
which the wife of Cleombrotus quitting her husband, 
became a supplicant with her rather. I<eoaidas was 
summoned to appear : but as he refused to comply, 
he was divested of his royalty, and it was then trans- 
ferred to his son-in-law Cleombrotus 

Lysander quitted his employment about this period, 
the usual time for holding it being then expired. The 
new Ephori took this opportunity to commence a pro- 
secution against him and Mandroclides tor having 
voted for the abolition of debts and a new distribution 
of lauds contrary to the laws Lysander and Biaav 
d rod ides, finding themselves in danger of being con- 
demned, persuaded the two kings that if they would 
only be united with each other, they would have no 
cause to be disquieted by any decrees of the Ephori, 
who were privileged indeed to decide between them 
when they were divided in their sentiments hut bad 
no right to interpose in their affairs when they con- 
curred in the same opinions 

The two kings taking advantage of this expedient 
entered tlieussembly, where they compelled the Ephori 
to quit their seats and substituted others in their stead, 
one of whom was Agesilaus They then caused a 
band of young men to arm themselves and gave orders 
for releasing the prisoners ; in a word, they rendered 
themselves very formidable to their enemies vho now 
expected to be put to the sword •, but not one person 
was killed on this occasion ; and when Agis even knew 
that Agesilaus intended to cause Leonid «s to be as***- 
sinated on his retreat to TegaM, he ordered him safely 
to be conducted thither by a sufficient guard. 

W hen the affair was on the point of being abso- 
lutely concluded without any opposition, so great was 
the terror which then prevailed, it was suddenly ob- 
structed by a single man. Agesilaus had one of the 
largest and best estates in the whole country, and at 
the same time was deeply involved in debt : but as be 
was incapable of paying his creditors and had no in- 
clination to incorporate his estate into the common 
property, he represented to Agis that the change 
would be too great and violent, and even too dange- 
rous should they attempt to carry their two points at 
the same time ; namely, the abolition of debts, and the 
distribution of lands; whereas if they began by con- 
ciliating the landed proprietors by the annihilation 
of debts, they would afterwards more quietly and 
readily consent to the partition of lands. This 
specious reasoning misled Agis and even Lysander 
himself was won over to this expedient by the artifices 
of Agesilaus ; in consequence of which, all contracts 
and obligations were taken from the several creditors, 
and carried into the public square, where they were 
piled into a large heap, and burned to ashes As soon 
as the flames mounted into the air, the rich men and 
bankers who had lent their money, returned home ex- 
tremely dejected, and Agesilaus cried with an insult- 
ing air, ** That he had never seen so fine and clear a 
fire before." 
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The people, immediately after this transaction, de- 
manded a distribution of the lands, and each of the 
kings gave orders for its accomplishment; but Agesi- 
laus still continued to start fresh difficulties, and found 
out a variety of new pretexts, to prevent the execution 
of that affair ; by which means he gained time, till 
Agis was obliged to take the field at the head of an 
armv. For the Achatans who were in alliance with 
the Lacedaemonians had sent to demand their assis- 
tance against the ^Etolians, who threatened an irrup- 
tion through the territories of the Megareans into Pe- 
loponnesus. 

A rat u% who was then general of the A ch jeans, had 
already assembled his troops to oppose the enemy, and 
had also written to the Ephori, who, upon receipt of 
his letters, immediately sent Agis to their assistance. 
This prince set out with all possible expedition, and 
the soldiers testified an incredible joy at their march- 
in); under his command. The generality of them 
were young men in very low circumstances of life, who 
now saw themselves discharged from all debts, and 
free, and also in expectation of sharing the lands at 
their return from this expedition ; for which reasons 
they testified the utmost affection for Agis. Tht> cities 
were charmed to see these troops pass through Polo- 
poanfsus without committing the least disorder ; and 
so quietly, that the sound of their march was hardly 
to he distinguished. The Greeks were entirely sur- 
prised, and made the following reflection : " What ad- 
mirable discipline and order must formerly have been 
observed by the armies of Lacedaemon, when they were 
commanded by Agesilaus Lysander, or the ancient 
Leonidas; since they even now display so much awe 
and respect for their general, though younger than 
any soldier in his camp I*' 

Agis joined Aratus near Corinth, at the very time 
when he was deliberating in a council of war whether 
he should hazard a battle, and in what manner he 
should dispose his troops. Agis declared for a battle, 
and thought it not advisable to allow the enemies a 
passage into Peloponnesus ; but added at the same 
time, that he intended to act as Aratus should judge 
proper, as he was the older officer of the two, and ge- 
neral of the Achaean* ; whereas be himself was only 
general of the auxiliary troops, and was not come 
thither to exercise any command over the league, but 
only to engage the enemy in conjunction with them 
for whose assistance he had been sent. The officers 
of Aratus instead of treating him with so much defe- 
rence as Agis had expressed, took the liberty to re- 
proach him in sharp terms for his disinclination to a 
battle ; ascribing that to timidity, which, in reality, 
»i$ the eff.ct of prudence. But the vain fear of false 
infamy did not make him abandon his prudent schemes 
for the public good. He justified his conduct by the 
memoirs he writ on that occasion ; wherein he observes 
that as the husbandmen had already cartied in their 
harvest, and gathered in all the fruits of the season, he 
judged it more advisable to let the enemy advance into 
the country, than to haxard an unnecessary battle at 
that juncture, when the welfare of the whole league 
lay at stake. When he had determined not to enter 
upon an action, be dismissed his allies after he had 
bestowed the greatest commendations upon them ; and 
Agis who was astonished at his conduct, set out for 
Sparta with his troops. 

1 he JEtoKan* entered Peloponnesus without any 
obstruction, and in their march aeixed the city of Pel- 
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len ; where their troops who were intent on nothing but 
plunder, immediately dispersed themselves up and 
down without the least order, and began to contend 
with each other for the spoils. Aratus informed of 
these proceedings would not suffer so favorable an op- 
portunity to escape him. He was no longer the same 
man ; and, without losing a moment's time, or wait- 
ing till all his troops had joined him, he advanced with 
those he then had against the enemy, who were becom- 
ing weak even by their victories, attacked them in the 
very place they had so lately taken, and forced them 
to abandon it, with the loss of 100 men. This ac- 
tion did him great honor, and changed the injurious 
reproaches which had been uttered against him, and 
which he had patiently suffered, into the highest ap- 
plauses and panegyric. 

Several states and princes having now entered into 
a confederacy against the Achanns Aratus endeavored 
to contract a friendship and alliance with the JEtolians 
in which he easily succeeded ; and not only a peace 
was concluded between them, but he also effectually 
negotiated an offensive and defensive league between 
the two nations of ^tolia and Achaea. 

Agis, w when he arrved at Sparta, found a great 
change in the state of affairs. Agesi- 
A\ ¥'<? 7 ft?^ bi U8 » who was one of the Ephori, being 
no longer restrained by fear as formerly, 
and entirely intent upon the gratification of his ava- 
rice, committed the greatest violence and injustice. 
When he found himself universally detested, he raised 
and maintained a body of troops *bo served him as 
a guard when he went to the senate ; and he caused a 
report to be spreai , that he intended to continue in 
his office the succeeding year. His enemies in order 
to elude the calamities with which they were threat* 
ened, caused Leonidas to be sent for in the most pub- 
lic manner from Tegasa, and replaced him upon the 
throne, to the general satisfaction of the people, who 
were greatly irritated to see themselves abused in the 
hopes they had entertained of the partition of the lands 
which had never been carried into execution. 

Agesilaus saved himself by the assistance of his son, 
who was universally beloved ; and the two kings took 
sanctuary : Agis in the temple of Minerva, called 
Chalcioscos and Cleombrotus in that of Neptune. As 
Leonidas seemed to be most exasperated against the 
latter, he left Agis and advanced at the head of a band 
of soldiers into the temple where Cleombrotus had 
fled for refuge. He then reproached him with great 
warmth for assuming the regal power in violation of 
the ties of affinity between them, and for expelling him 
from his own country, in so ignominious a manner. 
Cleombrotus who had nothing to answer to these i *« 
proaches continued seated in a profound silence, and 
with an aspect that sufficiently testified his confusion. 
His wife Chelonis stood near, with her two children 
at her feet. She bad been equally unfortunate as a 
wife and daughter, but was equally faithful in each of 
these capacities and had always adhered to the unfor- 
tunate. She had accompanied her father Leonidas 
during his exile, and now returned to her husband, 
whom she tenderly embraced, and at the same time 
became a supplicant for him to her father. 

AH those who were then present melted into tears 
at so moving a sight, and were struck with admiration 
at the virtue and tenderness of Chelonis and the 
amiable force of conjugal love. This unfortunate 

m Plut in Agld. p. 802—804. 
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princess pointing to her mourning habit and dishevelled 
tresses, " Believe me, O my father," said she, " this 
habit of woe which I now wear, this dejection which 
appears in my countenance, «nd this affliction into 
which you see me sunk, are nut ihe effects of that com- 
passion I entertained for Cleombrotus ; but the sad 
remains of my grief for the calamities you have sus- 
tained in your flight from Sparta. On what, alas 1 
shall I now resolve ? While you reign for the future 
in Sparta, and triumph over the enemies who opposed 
you, shall 1 continue to live in the desolate state to 
which you now see me reduced ? Or is it my duty 
to array myself in robes of royalty and magnificence, 
when I behold the husband whom I received from you 
in the flower of my youth, on the point of perishing by 
your hands? Should he be unable to disarm your re- 
sentment, and move your soul to compassion, by the 
tears of his wife and children, permit me to assure you 
that he will be punished with more severity for his 
imprudence, than was even intended by yourself, when 
be shall see a wife who is so dear to him expiring at 
his feet ; for you are not to think that in my present 
condition I will ever consent to survive him. What 
appearance shall I make among the Spartan ladies, 
after my inability to inspire my husband with com- 
passion for my father, and to soften my father into 
pity for my husband ? What indeed shall I appear 
to them, but a daughter and a wife, always afflicted 
and contemned by her nearest relations?*' Chelonis, 
a*, the conclusion of these mournful expressions, re- 
clined her cheek on the head of Cleombrotus, while 
with her eyes, that spoke her sorrow with their tears, 
she cast a languid look on those who were present. 

Leonidas after a few minutes* discourse with his 
friends, ordered Cleombrotus to rise, and immediately 
quit Sparta ; but earnestly importuned his daughter 
to continue there, and not forsake a father, who gave 
her such a peculiar proof of tenderness, as to spare, at 
her request, the life of her husband. His solicitations 
were, however, ineffectual ; and the moment Cleom- 
brotus rose from his seat, she placed one of her children 
in his arms, and clasped the other in her own ; and, 
when she had offered up her prayers to the goddess, 
and kissed her altar, she became a voluntary exile with 
her husband. How extremely affecting was this 
spectacle I and how worthy the admiration of all ages 
is such a model of conjugal love ! If the heart of 
Cleombrotus, says Plutarch, had not been entirely de- 
praved by vain-glory, and a boundless ambition to 
reign, he would have been sensible, that even banish- 
ment itself, with so virtuous a companion, was a felicity 
preferable to the condition of a soverign. 

When Leonidas had expelled Cleombrotus from 
Sparta, and substituted new Ephori instead of the for- 
mer, whom he had deposed, he bent all his endeavors 
to ensnare Agis ; and began with persuading him to 
quit the asylum to which he had retired, and to reign 
in conjunction with himselC In order to which he 
assured him, that his citizens had pardoned all past 
proceedings, because they were sensible that his youth 
and inexperience, with his predominant passion for 
glory, had laid him open to the insinuations of Agesi- 
laus. But as Agis suspected the sincerity of those 
expressions, and persisted in his resolution to continue 
in the temple, Leonidas no longer attempted to deceive 
him with plausible pretences. Amphares, Demo- 
chares, and Aicesilaus, who had frequently visited the 
young prince, continued their assiduities to him, and 
— -»*times conducted him from the temple to the baths, 



and from thence conveyed him in safety to the temple ; 
for each of them was his intimate friend. 

This fidelity, however, was of no long continuance. 
Amphares had lately borrowed of Agesistrata, the 
mother of Agis, several rich suits of tapestry, and a 
magnificent set of silver plate. The hope of retaining 
those costly ornaments tempted him to betray the king, 
with his mother and grandmother. It was even said, 
that he was much more inclinable than either of his 
two companions, to listen to the suggestions o€ Leo- 
nidas : and that no one was so industrious as himself 
to spirit up the Ephori (of whose number he was one) 
against Agis. As this prince went sometimes from 
the temple to the bath, they resolved to take that op- 
portunity to surprise him ; and when he was one day 
returning from thence, they advanced up to him, and 
after they had embraced him with an air of affection, 
they attended him in his way, and entertained him with 
their usual familiarity of conversation. At the end of 
one of the streets through which they passed, was a 
turning which led to the prison ; and as soon as they 
arrived at that corner, Amphares seised Agis with an 
air of authority, and cried, *• Agis, I must conduct yon 
to the Ephori, to whom you are to be accountable for 
your behaviour. ** At the same instant Detnochares, 
who was tall and strong, threw his mantle round his 
neck, and dragged him along, while the others pushed 
him forward, as they had previously agreed ; and as 
no person came to assist him, because there was nobody 
in the street at that time, they accomplished their de- 
sign, and threw him into prison. 

Leonidas arrived at the same time with a great num- 
ber of foreign soldiers, and surrounded the prison ; the 
Ephori likewise came thither, and when they had sent 
for such of the senators as concurred with their opi- 
nion, they proceeded to examine Agis, as if he had 
been formerly arraigned, and ordered him to justify 
himself, with respect to his intended innovations in the 
republic. One of the Ephori, pretending to have dis- 
covered an expedient for disengaging him from this 
criminal affair, asked him, whether Lysander and 
Agesilaus bad not compelled him to have recourse to 
those measures ; to which Agis replied, that he had 
not acted in consequence of any compulsion ; but that 
his admiration of Lycurgus, and a sincere desire to 
imitate his conduct, were his only motives for attempt- 
ing to restore the city to the same condition in which 
that legislator had left it The same officer then de- 
manded of him, whether he did not recent of that 
proceeding ? The young prince answered with an air 
of steadiness, '* That he never should repent of so vir- 
tuous, so noble, and glorious an undertaking, thouarh 
death itself were presented to his view in all its ter- 
rors.** His pretended judges then condemned him to 
die, and immediately commanded the public officers 
to carry him to that part of the prison where those, on 
whom the sentence of condemnation had passed, were 
usually strangled. 

When Demochares saw that the officers of justice 
did not dare to lay their hands on Agis, and that even 
the foreign soldiers turned their eyes away from such 
a spectacle of horror, and refused to be accessory to so 
inhuman an execution, he loaded them with threats 
and reproaches, and with his hands dragged Agis to 
the dungeon. The people, who, by this time, were 
informed of the manner in which he had been seised, 
crowded to the gates of the prison, and besan to be 
tumultuous. The whole street was already illuminated 
with innumerable tapers ; and the mother and grand- 
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mother of Agis ran fr^pm place to place, filling the air 
with their cries, and entreating the people that the 
king of Sparta might at least have the privilege to de- 
fend himself, and be judged by his own citizens. The 
Mai of the people did but animate the murderers to 
hasten the execution of Agis, lest he should be released 
by force that very night, if the people should have suf- 
ficient time allowed them for assembling together. 

As the executioners were leading him to the place 
where they intended to strangle him, he beheld tears 
flowing from the eyes of one of them, who was touched 
with his misfortune ; upon which he turned to him 
and said, " Weep not for me, my friend ; for as I am 
rat off in this manner, contrary to all laws and justice, 
I am much happier and more to be envied, than those 
who have condemned me.'* When he had said these 
words, he offered his neck to the fatal cord without 
the least reluctance. 

As Ampharea came from the prison, at the close of 
this tragic scene, the first object he beheld was the dis- 
consolate mother of Agis, who threw herself at his 
fart; he raised her from the earth, and assured her 
that Agis had nothing to (ear ; entreating her, at the 
same time, to enter the prison and see ber son. She 
then desired him to permit her aged mother to attend 
ber in that mournful visit M Your request," said he, 
u is reasonable ;" and he immediately conducted them 
into prison, but ordered the door to be shut the mo- 
ment they entered it He then commanded the ex- 
ecutioner to seise Archidaraia, the grandmother of 
Agu, who had lived to a venerable old age among 
the citizens, with as much dignity and reputation as 
any Udy of her time. When the executioner had per- 
formed his ratal office, the inhuman A mphares ordered 
the mother of Agis to enter the dungeon. This un- 
happy princess, the moment she came into that dismal 
place, beheld her son lying dead on the ground, and, 
at s little distance from him, her dead mother with the 
fatal cord still about her neck. She assisted the ex- 
ecutioner in untying it after which she laid the corpse 
by her son, as .decently as she could, and covered it 
with a cloth. When this pious office was completed, 
she cast herself upon the body of Agis, and after she 
bad tenderly kissed his cold lips, " O my son,'* said 
she, " the excess of thy humanity and sweet disposition, 
and thy too great circumspection and lenity, have un- 
done thee, and been fatal to us as well as thee !*' 

Ampharea, who from the door had beheld and heard 
all that passed, entered that moment and addressing 
himself with a savage air to the mother of Agis, " Since 
70a knew," said he, and approved the designs of your 
son, you shall share in his punishment" A gesi strata 
arose at those words, and running to the fatal cord, 
" May this," cried she, " at least be useful to Spar- 
ta r 

When the report of these executions was dispersed 
through the city, and the inhabitants beheld the bodies 
brought out of the prison, the indignation occasioned 
by this barbarity was universal, and every one declared, 
that from the time the Dorians had first established 
themselves in Peloponnesus, so atrocious and horrible 
an action had never been committed. It must indeed 
be acknowledged, that all the blackest crimes in nature 
were here united, and under circumstances which in- 
finitely aggravated their atrocity ; and we may even 
add too, that the murder of the king included and sur- 
passed them all : so barbarous an execution, in oppo- 
sition to that respect with which nature inspires the 
most savage people for the most sacred person of their 



sovereign, is such a blemish on a nation, as all succeed- 
ing ages can never obliterate. 

Agis having been destroyed in this manner,* Leo- 
nidus was not expeditious enough in selling his brother 
Archidamus, who saved himself by flight ; but he se- 
cured Agiatis,the consort of that unhappy kiog, whom 
he carried off from her own house, with the young 
child she had by him, and then compelled her to 
espouse bis son Cleomenes, who was not marriageable 
at that time : but Leonidas determined that the widow 
of Agis should not be disposed of to any other person, 
as she inherited a large estate from her father Gylippus, 
and likewise excelled all the Grecian ladies in beauty 
as well as wisdom and virtue. She endeavored to 
avoid this marriage by all the means in her power, but 
to no effect And when she at last was obliged to 
consent to her nuptials with Cleomenes, she always 
retained a mortal aversion to Leonidas : but behaved 
with the utmost complacency and kindness to her 
young spouse, who, from the first day of his marriage, 
conceived a most sincere and passionate esteem and 
affection for her, which never abated ; and even sym- 
pathized with her in the tenderness she preserved for 
Agis, and the regard she expressed for his memory, 
and that too in such a degree, that he would frequently 
listen to her with the greatest attention, while she re- 
lated to him the great designs be had formed for the 
regulation of the government 

SECT. IV. Cleomenes aaeenda the throne of Sparta, and en- 
gages in a war against the AchsBans, over -whom he obtains 
several advantages. He reforms the government of 8parta, 
and re-eatablishet the ancient discipline. Acquires new ad- 
vantages over Aratus and the Achaean*. Aratus applies for 
succor to Antigonua, king of Macedonia, by whose aid the 
Aehaeans obtain repeated victories, and take several places 
from the enemy. 

Cleomenes had a noble soul, and an ardent passion 
for glory, joined with the same inclination for tempe- 
rance and simplicity of manners as Agis had always 
expressed ; but he had not that prince's excessive 
sweetness of disposition, nor the timidity and precau- 
tion which accompanied it. Nature, on the contrary, 
had infused into him a vigor and vivacity of mind, 
which ardently prompted him to whatever appeared 
great and noble. Nothing seemed to him so glorious 
as to reign over his citizens with their own good will 
and consent ; but *t the same time, he did not think 
it inconsistent with the glory of a wise administration, 
to employ some violence in reducing to compliance 
with a measure of public utility, an inconsiderable 
number of obstinate and unjust persons, who opposed 
it merely from a view of private interest 

He was for from being satisfied with the state of 
affairs which then prevailed in Sparta. All the citi- 
zens had long been softened by indolence and a vo- 
luptuous life ; and the king himself, who was fond of 
tranquillity, bad entirely neglected public affairs. No 
person whatever had testified any regard for the pub- 
lic good, every individual being solely intent upon his 
private interest end the aggrandisement of his family 
at the public expense. Instead of any care in disci- 
plining the young people, and forming them to tem- 
perance, patience, and the equality of freedom, it was 
even dangerous to mention any thing of that nature, 
as Agis himself had perished by attempting to intro- 
duce it among tbem. 

It is also said, that Cleomenes, who was still very 
young, had heard some philosophical lectures at the 
time when Spherus, who came from the banks of the 
a Plut In Cleom. p. 803. c Ibid. p. 805— 811. 
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Boristhenes, settled in Laceda&mon, and applied him- 
self in a very successful manner to the instruction of 
youth. This person was one of the principal diwciples 
of Zeno, the Citian.P The Stoic philosophy, which 
he then professed, was exceedingly proper to infuse 
courage and noble sentiments into the mind ; but, at 
the same time, was capable of dangerous effects in 
a disposition naturally warm and impetuous ; and, on 
the other hand, might be rendered very beneficial by 
being grafted on a mild and moderate character. 
After the death of Leonidas, who did not long sur- 
vive the condemnation and murder of 
Ant ? C ? 242 Agis, his son Cleomenes succeeded him 
' in the throne ; and though he was then 

very "young, it gave him pain to consider that be had 
only the empty title of king, while the whole authority 
was engrossed by the Ephori, who shamefully abused 
their power. He from that time grew solicitous to 
change the form of government ; and as he was sensi- 
ble that few persons were disposed to concur with him 
in his views, he imagined the accomplishment of it 
would be facilitated by war, and therefore endeavored 
to embroil his city with the Achaeans, who, very for- 
tunately for his purpose, had given Sparta some occa- 
sion of complaint against them. 

Aratus, from the beginning of his administration, 
bad been industrious to negociate a league between all 
the states of Peloponnesus, through a persuasion, that 
if he succeeded in that attempt, they would have no- 
thing to fear for the future from a foreign enemy ; and 
this was the only point to which all his measures 
tended. All the other states, except the Lacedaemo- 
nians, the people of Eli, and those of Arcadia, who had 
espoused the party of the Lacedemonians, had acceded 
to this league. Aratus, soon after the death of Leo- 
nidas, began to harass the Arcadians, in order to make 
an experiment of the Spartan courage, and at the same 
time to make it evident, that he despised Cleomenes, 
as a young man without the least experience. 

When the Ephori received intelligence of this act 
of hostility, they caused their troops to take the field 
under the command of Cleomenes ; they indeed were not 
numerous, but confidence in the general by whom they 
were commanded inspired them with all imaginable 
ardor for the war. The A ch scans marched against 
them with 20,000 foot and 1000 horse, under the com- 
mand of Aristomachus. Cleomenes came up with them 
near Pallantium, a city of Arcadia, and offered them 
battle : but Aratus was so much intimidated by this 
bold measure, that he prevailed upon the general not 
to hazard an engagement, and then made a retreat ; 
which drew upon him very severe reproaches from his 
own troops, and sharp raillery from the enemy, whose 
numbers did not amount to 5000 men in the whole. 
The courage of Cleomenes was so much raised by this 
retreat, that he assumed a loftier air among his citizens, 
and reminded them of an expression used by one of 
their ancient kings, who said, " That the Lacedaemo- 
nians never inquired after the number of their ene- 
mies, but where they were." He afterwards defeated 
the Achttans in a second encounter; but Aratus 
taking the advantage even of his defeat, like an expe- 
rienced general, turned his arms immediately against 
Mantinma, and before the enemy could have any sus- 
picion of bis design, made himself master of that city, 
and put a garrison into it, 

Cleomenes, after his return to Sparta, began to 
think seriously on the execution of his grand design, 

p So called from Ciuum, a city of Cyprus. 



and had influence enough to cause Archidamux, the 
brother of Agis, to be recalled from Messene. A< 
that prince was descended from the other royal house 
of Sparta, he had an incontestible right to the crown ; 
and Cleomenes was persuaded, that the authority of 
the Ephori would receive a much greater diminution, 
when the throne of Sparta should be filled by its two 
kings, whose union would enable them to counter- 
balance their power. But, unhappily for his purpose. 
the same persons who had been guilty of the death of 
Agis, found means to assassinate his brother Archi- 
damus. * 

Cleomenes, soon after this event, gained a new ad- 
vantage over the Acha?ans, in an action near Megalo- 
polis, wherein Lysiades was slain, in consequence of 
engaging too far in the pursuit of the Lacedaemonians, 
who had been repulsed when the encounter first be- 
gan. This victory was very honorable to the young 
king, and increased his reputation to a great degree. 
He had imparted bis design to a small number of 
select and faithful friends, who served him in a very 
seasonable manner. When he returned to Sparta, he 
concerted his march so as to enter the city when the 
Ephori were at supper ; at which time, a set of per- 
sons who had been chosen for that action, entered the 
hall with their drawn swords, and killed four of these 
magistrates, r with ten of those who had taken up arms 
for their defence. Agesilaus, who had been left for 
dead on the spot, found means to save himself; after 
which no other person whatever sustained any vio- 
lence ; and, indeed, what bad been already committed 
was sufficient. 

The next day, Cleomenes caused the names of four- 
score citizens, whom he intended to banish, to be fixed 
up in places of public resort. He also removed from 
the hall of audience all the seats of the Ephori except 
one, where he himself was to sit when administering 
justice ; and after he had convoked an assembly of the 
people, he explained to them his reasons for the con- 
duct he had pursued ; representing to them in what 
an enormous manner the Ephori had abused their 
power, by suppressing all lawful authority, and not 
only banishing their kings, but even causing them to 
be destroyed without the least form of justice, and 
menacing those who were desirous of again beholding 
Sparta happy in the most excellent and most divine 
form of government. He then added, that the conduct 
he pursued rendered it sufficiently evident, that, instead 
of consulting his own particular interest, his whole 
endeavors were employed to promote that of the citi- 
zens, by reviving among them the discipline and equa- 
lity which the wise Lycurgushad formerly established, 
and from whence Sparta bad derived all her glory and 
reputation. 

When he had expressed himself in this manner, he 
was the first to consign his whole estate to the com- 
mon stock, and was seconded in that action by Megts- 
tones, his father-in-law, who was very rich. The rest 
of his friends, and at length all the other citizen*, then 
complied with his example, and the lands were distri- 
buted agreeably to the intended plan. He even assigned 
a portion to each of those who had been banished, 
and promised to recall them as soon as affairs could 
be settled in a state of tranquillity. He then filled up 
the proper number of citizens with persons of the best 
character in all the adjacent parts, and raised 4000 



I 



q Polybins declares, that Cleomenes himself caused him t* 
be assassinated, I. v. p. 3*9, et 1. vill. p. 511. 

r This magistracy was composed of five Ephori. 
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foot, whom he taught to use lances instead of javelins, 
■nd to irear bucklers with strong handles, and not 
trith leather straps buckled on, as had before been the 
custom. 

His next cares were devoted to the education of 
children ; in order to which he endeavored to re-ea- 
tiblish the Laconic discipline, wherein the philosopher 
Spberus very much assisted him. The exercises and 
public meals soon resumed their ancient order and gra- 
vity i most of the citizens voluntarily embraced this 
vise, noble, and regular method of life, to which the 
rest, whose number was very inconsiderable, were soon 
obliged to conform. Tn order also to soften the name 
of monarch, and to avoid exasperating the citizens, he 
appointed his brother Euclides king with him ; which 
is the first instance of the administration of the Spar- 
tan government by two kings of the same house at 
one time. 

Cleomenes, believing that A rat us and the Achaeans 
were persuaded he would not presume to quit Sparta, 
amidst the dissatisfaction occasioned by the innovations 
which be had introduced into the government, thought 
nothing could be more honorable and advantageous to 
bim, than to let his enemies see how much he was es- 
teemed by his troops and beloved by his citiaens, and 
what confidence he entertained, that the new changes 
had not alienated the minds of the people from him. 
He first advanced into the territories of Megalopolis ; 
where his troops committed great devastations, and 
gained a very considerable booty. To these ravages 
he added insults, causing public games or shows to be 
exhibited for the space of a whole day, in the sight of 
the enemy ; not that he had real satisfaction in such a 
conduct, but only intended to convince them, by this 
contemptuous bravado, how assured he was of being 
victorious over them. 

Though it was very customary, in those times, to 
see troops of comedians and dancers in the train of 
other armies, his camp was perfectly free from all such 
dissolute attendants. The youths of his army passed 
the greatest part of their time in exercising themselves, 
and the old men were industrious to form and instruct 
them. Their very relaxations from those employments 
were devoted to instructive and familiar conversations, 
seasoned with fine and delicate railleries, which were 
always modest and never rendered offensive by inju- 
rious reflections. In a word they were entirely con- 
formable to the laws by which the wise legislator of 
Sparta had been careful to regulate conversations. 

Cleomenes himself appeared like the master who 
thus formed the citiaens, not so much by his discourse 
as by his example, affording in the simple and frugal 
life which he led, and which had nothing in it superior 
to that of the meanest of his subjects, an affecting 
model of wisdom and abstinence, which facilitated 
beyond expression his accomplishment of the great 
things whioh he performed in Greece. For those 
whose affairs carried them to the courts of other kings, 
did not admire their riches and their magnificence, so 
much as they detesteJ their imperious pride, and the 
haughtiness with which they treated those who ap- 
proached them. On the contrary, no such offensive 
manners were ever experienced in the court of Cleo- 
meaes. He appeared in a very plain habit without 
guards, and almost without officers ; the audiences he 
gave were as long as the people who applied to him 
could desire ; be gave all manner of persons a very 
> agreeable reception, without treating any body with 
I an air of austerity. This affable and engaging beha- 



vior gained him the universal love and veneration of 
his people, in which the true grandeur and merit of a 
king undoubtedly consist 

His table was extremely simple and frugal, and truly 
Laconic. No music was ever introduced there, nor 
did any one desire it, as his conversation well supplied 
its place ; and it is certain that those who are capable 
of discoursing well, may pass their time very agree- 
ably without hearing songs. Cleomenes never failed 
to enliven those repasts, either by proposing curious 
and important questions, or relating some useful and 
agreeable piece of history : seasoning the whole with 
a delicate vein of wit and gaiety. He thought it nei- 
ther an argument of a prince's merit nor glory to attach 
men to his interest by the attractions of riches and 
splendid tables ; whereas the ability of gaining their 
hearts by the amiable power of discourse, and 
the charms of an intercourse in which frankness and 
sincerity always prevailed, was considered by him asm 
truly royal quality. 

This affable and engaging disposition of Cleomenes 

secured him the affection of all the troops, 

a^»*?*?mo and inspired them with such an ardor 

ADC. J. I. «g, « . • « j .. « 

for his service, as seemed to have ren- 
dered them invincible. He took several places from 
the A ch spans, ravaged the territories of their allies, and 
advanced almost as far as Pherae, with intention either 
to give them battle or discredit Aratus as a pusilla- 
nimous leader, who had fled from bis enemy, and 
abandoned all their champaign country to be plundered. 
The Achaeans having taken the field with all their 
troops, and encamped in the territories of Dymae, Cle- 
omenes followed them thither, and harassed them per- 
petually with so much intrepidity, as at last compelled 
them to come to a battle, wherein be obtained a com- 
plete victory : for he put their army to flight, killed 
abundance of men, and took a great number of priso- 
ners. 

The Achaeans were extremely dejected at these 
severe losses,* and began to be apprehensive of the 
greatest calamities from Sparta, especially if she should 
happen to be supported by the iEtolians, according to 
the rumor which then prevailed. Aratus, who had 
usually been elected general every other year, refused 
that commission when he was chosen again, and Ti- 
moxenes was substituted in his stead. The Achaeans 
severely censured the conduct of Aratus on this occa- 
sion, and with great justice, as he, who was considered 
as their pilot, had now abandoned tbehelm of his ves- 
sel amidst a threatening tempest, wherein it would 
have been proper and glorious for bim to have seised 
it into his own hands, even by force, if it bad not been 
offered to him, in imitation of several great examples 
related in history, and thus to have been solicitous to 
have saved the state at the expense of his own life. If 
be had even despaired of retrieving the affairs of the 
Achaeans, he ought rather to have submitted to Cleo- 
menes, who was a Grecian by birth, and king of 
Sparta, than to call in the assistance of foreigners, and 
make them masters of Peloponnesus, as he will soon 
appear to have done : jealousy, however, extinguishes 
all prudent reflections, and is a malady not to be cured 
by reason alone. 

The Achaeans being reduced to the last extremities, 
especially after the loss of this battle, 

A a\sT ASJi/M • w * 

Ant. J C 227 8en * amDassac ^ or8 to Cleomenes to nego- 
' tiate a peace. The king seemed at first 
determined to impose very rigid terms upon them ; 
t Plut. In Cleom. p. 811, Idem, in Arat. 1044. 
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but afterwards despatched in embassy on his part, and 
only demanded to be appointed general of the Aehaun 
leaoua. niranisirur on that condition to uAHnmnHiin 






and plica* be bad taken from tbem. 
wlio vera inclinable to accept of pease on thou tenn«, 
desired Cleomenes to be preaent at Lerna, where they 
were to bold  genera] assembly, in order to conclude 
the treat;. The king eat out accordingly Tor that 
place, but an unexpected accident which happened to 
him prevented the interview; and Aratus endeavored 
to improve it in iueh a manner a* to binder the nego- 
tiation from being renewed. He imagined, that as he 
bad pc m i n i the chief authority in the Achaean league 
for the space of thirty-three yean, it would be Tery 
disgraceful to him if a young roan were suffered, ai it 
were, to graft hiuuftlf upon him and direst him of all 



1 to tbem by 
but M he had the mortification to Snd that the Aebas- 
ana would not coincide with bun in opinion, because 
they dreaded the bravery and uncommon success of 
Cleoroeoes, and likewise thought that the intention* 
of the Lacedemonian* to reitore Feloponnetui to it* 
aneieot atate were very just and reasonable, he had 
noourae to an expedient, which would not hale be- 
come any Grecian, and waa extremely dishonorable in 
 nun of hi* rank and character. This was to call in 
the assistance of Antigonui, king of Macedonia, and 
by inevitable consequence make him master of Greece. 
He bad not forgotten that Antigonu* bad great 
causa to b* dissatisfied with him : but be was sensi- 
ble that princes may be properly (aid to have neither 
friends nor enemies, and that they form their senti- 
ments of things by the standard of their own interest. 
He, however, would not openly enter into a ne- 
gotiation of Ibis nature, no* propose it as tor himself ; 
because be knew that if be should happen to prove 
unsuccessful, he must incrilably incur all the odium ; 
and besides, it would be making a plain declaration to 
the Actum, that if be bad not absolutely despaired 
of retrieving their affairs, he would not have advised 
them to have recourse to their professed enemy. He, 



i, like ; 



artful * 



snd proceeded by indirect 
e city of Megalopolis was near- 
it lay most exposed to the 



situation to Sparti 

dona of the enemy, 
be tired of the war, a* the Achaean* were so far from 
being in a condition to support them, that they were 
unable to defend themselves. Mieopbane* and Ccr- 
eidsa, two citiiew of Megalopolis, whom Aratus bad 
brought over to hi* scheme, made a proposal in the 
council of that city, for demanding permission of the 
Achssans, to implore the assistance of Antigonu*. 
This motion was immediately assented to, and the 
AchsFanB granted them the permission they desired. 
These two oitixeo* wen then deputed to be the mes- 
senger* to make that proposal to the king, snd Aratus 
bad been careful to furnish them with sufficient in- 
structions beforehand. When they received audience 
of Antigonu*, they lightly touched upon the particu- 
lar* which related to their city, and then strongly in- 
sisted, in conformity to their instructions, on the im- 
minent danger to which the king himself would be 

llMljB.LlLp.lU— UO. 



e which wa* then talked 



exposed, should the i 
of between the JEtolii 
They then represented to him, that if the united 
force* of these two state* should have those advantages 
over the Achssans which they expected to obtain, the 
towering ambition of Cleomenes would never be — '■" 
fied with the mere conquest of Peloponnesus, sa it 
was evident that be aspired at the empire of all Greece, 
which it would be impossible for him to seise, with- 
out entirely destroying the authority of the Macedo- 
nians. To these remonstrances they added, thai if the 
jEtolians sboold not happen to join Cleomenes, the 
Achstan* would be capable of supporting themselves 
with their own forces, and would have no cause to 
trouble the king with their importunities for his as- 
sistance ; but if, on the other hand, fortune should 
prove adverse to tbem, and permit the confederacy be- 
tween those two states to take effect, they must then 
entreat him not to be an unconcerned spectator of the 
ruin of Peloponnesus, which might even be attended 
with fatal consequences to himself. They also took 
care to insinuate (o the king, that Aratus would enter 
into all his measures, and jrive him, in due time, suf- 
ficient security for his own fidelity and good intention. 
Antigonu* highly approved all these repre se ntation*, 
and wised with pleasure the opportunity that wa* now 
offered him, of engaging in the affairs of Greece. 
This hid always been the policy of the succeason of 
Alexander, who, by declaring themselves kings, had 
converted the frame of their respective government* 
into monarchy. They were sensible that they were 
deeply interested in opposing ill such itata* as had 
any inclination to retain their liberty, and the form 
nf popular government ; and wherever they found 
themselves in no condition to crush this inclination 
entirely, they attempted to weaken it at least, and to 
render the people incapable of forming any considera- 
ble enterprises, by sowing the seeds of division be- . 
twern republic* and free state*, and engaging them in . 
wan against each other, in order to render Ibernseleea 
necessity to them, and prevent their shaking off the  
Macedooian yoke by uniting their force*. Polybsua,' ' 
speaking of one of these princes, declares, in express 
terms, that he paid large pensions to several tyrants 
in GreecC, who were protested enemies to liberty. < ' 

It cannot, therefore, be thought surprising, that \ 
Antigonus should so readily comply with ihesoiicrta- [: 
lions and demands nf the Megalopoli tans. Ho wrote ': 
tbem an obliging letter, wherein he promised to an- . 
sitt tbem, provided the Achaean* would tonaasst to | 
that proceeding. The inhabitants of Megalopolis , I 
were transported it the nappy result of their mgn [I 
tiation, and immediately despatched the same depu- 
ties to the general assembly of the Achaean*, in order | 
to inform the people of the good intentions of A ntigo- 
mis, and to press them to send for them immediately, 
and to put their interests into his hand*. ' 

A rat us did not fail to congratulate himself in pri- ' , 
rate on the masterly stroke by which he had tiro- i 
needed in hit intrigue, *nd to find Antigonui not pot- ' 
teased with any impressions to bis prejudice, as be il 
had reason to apprehend. He wished, indeed, to il 
have had no occasion for his assistance ; and though ' 
necessity obliged him to have recourse to that prince, 
he was unwilling to bare those measure* imputed to 
him, but wished them to seem to have been con- 
certed by the Aehaaru, without any i nts xfcrano* on 

rLfb. [La, 111. 
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When the deputies from Megalopolis were introduced 
into the Assembly, they read the letter of Antigonus, 
md related all the particulars of the obliging recep- 
tion he had given them ; with the affection and es- 
teem be had expressed for the Aohavans, and the ad- 
rsntageous offers he made them. They concluded 
with desiring, io the name of their city, that the Achasans 
would invite Antigonus to be present as soon as possi- 
ble in their assembly ; and every one seemed to ap- 
prove of that motion. A rat us then rose up, and after 
he bad represented the good will of the king in the 
strongest light, and commended the sentiments that pre- 
vailed in the assembly, he intimated to them, that 
there was no necessity for precipitating measures ; that 
it should be a point of honor with the republic to en- 
deavor to maintain and terminate her wars by her own 
forces ; and that if any calamitous accident should 
reader her incapable of doing to, it would then be time 
enough to have recourse to her friends. This advice 
vss generally approved ; and it was concluded that 
the Achasans should employ only their own forces in 
supporting the present war. 

The events of it were, however, very unfavorable to 
them;' for Cleomenes made himself 
Ahl J ? 7 /s6 mastcr of several cities of Peloponnesus,* 
'of which Argos was the most conside- 
rable, and at last seised Corinth, but not the citadel. 
The Achaeans had then no longer time 
it i V? r I?*c f° r deliberation : Antigonus was called 

AM J. L. 225. ..... . ' ° , A . . 

in to their assistance, and they came to 
• resolution to deliver up the citadel of Corinth to 
him, without which he would never have engaged in 
that expedition ; for he wanted a place of strength, 
and there was none which suited him so effectually as 
that, as well on account of its advantageous situation 
between two seas, as its fortifications, which rendered 
it almost impregnable. Aratus sent his son to Anti- 
gooui among the other hostages. That prince ad- 
vanced by long marches, with an army of 20,000 foot 
an d U00 bone. Aratus set out by sea, with the prin- 
cipal officers of the league, to meet Antigonus at the 
city of Pegss, unknown to the enemy ; and when that 
prince was informed of bis arrival in person, he ad- 
vanced to him, and rendered him all the honors due 
w s general of distinguished rank and merit 

Cleomenes, instead of attempting to defend the pas- 
*g* of the isthmus, thought it more advisable to 
throw up trenches and raise strong walls to fortify 
the passes of the Onian mountains,* and to harass the 
«emy by frequent attacks, rather than hazard a bat- 
tle against such well-disciplined and warlike troops. 
This conduct of the king of Sparta reduced Antigo- 
nus to great extremities; for be bad not provided 
himself with any considerable quantity of provisions, 
*ni (bund it not very practicable to force the passes 
defended by Cleomenes : the only expedient, there- 
I fa, to which Antigonus could have recourse in this 
I perplexity, was to advance to the promontory of He- 
'«*, and from thence to transport his army by sea to 
Sievou, which would require a considerable space of 
tune, at well as great preparations, which could not 
t-ftj be made. 

While Antigonus was embarrassed in this manner, 
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some friends of Aratus arrived at his 

Ant. J." C. 224 cam P» one ni g ht * by •*•» ™d informed 
\ him, that the people of Argos had re- 
volted against Cleomenes, and were then besieging the 
citadel. Aratus having received 1600 men from An- 
tigonus, set out by sea and arrived at Epidaurus. 

Cleomenes, receiving intelligence of these proceed- 
ings about nine or ten in the evening, immediately 
detached Megistones with 2000 men, to succor his 
party at Argos as soon as possible j after which he 
industriously watched the motions of Antigonus ; and 
to animate the Corinthians, assured them, that the 
disorders which had lately happened at Argos, were 
no more than a alight commotion excited by a few 
mutinous persons, which would easily be suppressed. 
In this, however, he was deceived ; for Megistones 
having been slain in a skirmish as soon as be entered 
Argos, the Lacedaemonian garrison was reduced to the 
last extremity, and had sent several couriers to de- 
mand immediate assistance from the Spartan army. 
Cleomenes being then apprehensive that the enemies, 
if they should happen to make themselves masters of 
Argos, would shut up all the passes against him, 
by which means they would be in condition to ravage 
all Laconia with impunity, and even to form the 
siege of Sparta, which would then be without defence ; 
he, therefore, thought it advisable to decamp, and 
marched with all his army from Corinth. 

Antigonus, immediately after the retreat of the La- 
cedaemonians, entered Corinth, and placed in it a 
strong garrison. Cleomenes, in the mean time, ar- 
rived at Argos, before the revolters bad any suspicion 
of his approach, and at first succeeded so far, as to 
scale several parts of the town, where be forced some 
of the enemies* troops to save themselves by flight ; 
but Aratus having entered the city on one side, and 
king Antigonus appeared with ail his troops on the 
other, Cleomenes retired to Mantinea. 

While he was on his march, be received at Tegea, 
in the evening, some news by messengers from Lace- 
daemon, which affected him as much as all his former 
misfortunes. They acquainted him with the death of 
his consort Agiatis, frou^whom he had never been able 
to absent himself a whole campaign, even when bis 
expeditions were most successful ; and such was his 
tenderness and esteem for her, that it bad always been 
customary for him to make frequent returns to Sparta 
to enjoy the pleasure of her company. The next 
morning be renewed his march by break of day, and 
arrived early at Sparta, where, after he had devoted 
some moments in pouring out his sorrows to his mo- 
ther and children in his own bouse, he resumed the 
management of public affairs. 

Much about the same time, Ptolemy, who had 
promised to assist him in the war, sent to demand bis 
mother and children as hostages. It was a longtime 
before Cleomenes could venture to acquaint bis pa- 
rent with the king of Egypt's demand ; and though 
he frequently went to visit her, with an intention to 
explain himself to her, be never had resolution enough 
to enter upon the subject His mother observing his 
embarrassment, began to entertertain some suspicion 
of the cause; for mothers have generally a great 
share of penetration, with reference to their children. 
She inquired of those who were most intimate with 
him, whether her son did not desire something from 
her, which he could not prevail upon himself to com- 
municate to her? And when Cleomenes had at last 
the resolution to open the affair to her, M How, my 
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son," said she with a smile, " is this the secret you 
wanted courage to disclose to me? Why, in the 
name of beaven, did you not immediately cause me 
to be put on board some vessel, and sent, without a 
moment's delay, to any part of the world, where my 
person may be useful to Sparta before old age con- 
sumes and destroys it in languor and inaction ?'* 

When the preparations for her voyage were com- 
pleted, Cratesiclea (for so the mother of Cleomenes 
was called) took her son apart, a few moments before 
she entered the vessel, and led him alone into the 
temple of Neptune. There she held him a great 
while clasped in her arms ; and after she had tenderly 
kissed him, with his face bathed in tears, she recom- 
mended the liberty and honor of bis country to his 
care. When she saw him weep in the excess of his 
anguish at that melancholy parting; " King of Lace- 
dasmon," said she, " let us dry our tears, that no per- 
son, when you quit the temple, may see us weep, or 
do any thing unworthy of SparU. For this is in our 
power ; events are in the hands of God." When she 
had expressed herself to this effect, she composed her 
countenance, led ber infant grandson to the ship, and 
commanded the pilot to sail that moment from the 
port 

As soon as she arrived in Egypt, she was informed 
that Ptolemy, having received an embassy from Anti- 
gonus, was satisfied with the proposals made by that 
prince ; and she had likewise intelligence that her son 
Cleomenes was solicited by the Achasans to conclude 
a treaty between them and Sparta, but that he durst 
not put an end to the war without the consent of 
Ptolemy, because he was apprehensive for his mo- 
ther, who was then in the power of that king. When 
she was apprised of these circumstances, she sent ex- 
press orders to her son, to transact, without the least 
fear or hesitation, whatever he imagined would prove 
beneficial and glorious to Sparta, and not to suffer 
himself to be disconcerted by his apprehensions of the 
treatment an old woman and a child might sustain 
from Ptolemy. Such were the sentiments which 
even the women of Sparta thought it their glory to 
cherish. 

Antigonus,* in the mean time, having made hira- 

a vr ?7P i "^ master of Tega, Mantinea, Oroho- 
Ant. J. C 223. menu8 » «"* several other cities ; Cleo- 
' menes, who was then reduced to the 
necessity of defending Leconia, permitted all the He- 
lots who were capable of paying five mine*, (about 
ten pounds sterling) to purchase their freedom. 
From this contribution he raised 500 talents, (about 
125,000/1 sterling,) and armed 2000 of those Helots 
after the Macedonian manner, in order to oppose 
them to the Leucaspides of Antigonus; be then 
formed an enterprise, which certainly no one could 
have expected from him. The city of Megalopolis 
was very considerable at that time, and even not in- 
ferior to Sparta in power and extent. Cleomenes 
concerted measures for surprising this city, and to 
take it without any opposition ; and as Antigonus 
had sent most of his troops into winter-quarters in 
Macedonia, while himself continued in Egium, to as- 
sist in the assembly of the Achasans, the king of 
SparU justly supposed that the garrison of the city 
could not be very strong at that time, nor much 
upon their guard, as not being apprehensive of any 
insult from an enemy so weak as himself; and, con- 

b Polyb. 1 U. p. 149. Pint in Cleom. p. 815—817. Id. in 
"* p. 1048. 



sequently, that if he proceeded with expedition in his 
design, Antigonus, who was at the distance of three 
days' march from the place, would be incapable of 
affording it any assistance. The event succeeded 
according to the plan he had projected ; for be ar- 
rived at die city by night, scaled the walls, and made 
himself master of the place without any opposition. 
Most of the inhabitants retired to Messene, with 
their wives and children, before their enemies had 
any thought of pursuing them ; and Antigonus was 
not informed of this accident, till it was too late to 
retrieve it 

Cleomenes, out of a generosity of mind which has 
few examples in history, sent a herald to Messene to 
acquaint the people of Megalopolis, that he would 
restore them their city, provided they would renounce 
the Achaean league, and enter into a friendship and con- 
federacy with Sparta ; but advantageous as this offer 
seemed, they could not prevail on themselves to ac- 
cept it, but rather chose to be deprived of their estates, 
as well as of the monuments of their ancestors and the 
temples of their gods ; in a word, to see themselves 
divested of all that was most dear and valuable to 
them, than violate the faith they had sworn to their 
allies. The famous Philopoemen, whom we shall fre- 
quently have occasion to mention in the sequel of this 
history, and who was then at Messene, contributed, 
not a little to this generous resolution. Who could 
ever expect to discover so much greatness of soul, and 
such noble sentiments in the very dregs of Greece ? 
for by that name the times of which we now speak 
may justly be described, when we compare thesn with 
the glorious ages of Greece united and triumphant, 
when even the lustre of its victories was surpassed bj 
the splendor of its virtues 1 

This refusal of the Megaiopolitans highly enraged 
Cleomenes, who, till the moment he received their an- 
swer, had not only spared their city, but had even 
been careful to prevent the soldiers from committing 
the least disorder : but his anger was then inflamed 
to such a degree, that he abandoned the place to pil- 
lage, and sent all the statues and pictures to Sparta. 
He also demolished the greatest part of the walls, 
with the strongest quarters in the place, and then 
marched his troops back to Sparta. The desolation 
of the city extremely afflioted the Achseans, who con- 
sidered their inability to assist such faithful allies, as 
a crime for which they ought to reproach themselves. 

This people was soon sensible, that by imploring 
the aid of Antigonus, they had subjected themselves 
to an imperious master, who made their liberties the 
price of bis aid. He compelled them to pass a de- 
cree, which prohibited them from writing to any king, 
or sending an embassy, without his permission ; and 
he obliged them to furnish provisions and pay Cor the 
garrison he had put into the citadel of Corinth j which 
in reality, was making them pay for their own chains, 
for this citadel was the very place which kept them 
in subjection. They abandoned themselves to slavery 
in so abject a manner, as even to offer sacrifices and 
libations, and exhibit public games, in honor of An- 
tigonus. Even Aratus himself was treated with 
equal disrespect. Antigonus set up in Argos all the 
statues of those tyrants which Aratus had thrown 
down, and destroyed all those which had been erected 
in honor of the persons who surprised the citadel of 
Corinth except one, which was that of Aratus himself; 
and all the entreaties of this general could not prevail 
upon the king to desist from such a proceeding. The 
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sight of these transactions gave him the utmost anxiety; 
bat be was no longer master, and suffered a just pun- 
ishment for subjecting himself and his country to a 
foreign yoke. After Antigonus had taken the city of 
Mantinea, and most inhumanly murdered a great 
number of the citixens, and sold the rest into captivity, 
he abindoned the place to the Argues, in order to its 
being repeopled by them, and even charged A rat us 
with that commission, who bad the meanness to call 
this new inhabited city e by the name of him who had 
shown himself its most cruel enemy : a sad, and, at 
the same time, a salutary example, which shows that 
when once a person has consented to stoop to a state 
of servitude, be sees himself daily compelled to de- 
scend lower, without knowing where or how to stop. 

Aratus, by having himself contributed to toad his 
republic with shackles, was guilty of an unpardonable 
crime, the enormity of which no great quality, nor any 
shining action, can ever extenuate. He acted thus 
merely through jealousy of his rival Cleomenes, whose 
glory, and the superiority that young prince had ob- 
tained over him by the success of his arms, were in- 
supportable to him. What, says Plutarch, did Cleo- 
menes demand of the Achaean*, as the sole preliminary 
to the peace he offered them, but merely their election 
of him as their general? And even that was with a 
riew to the welfare of their cities, and to secure to 
them the enjoyment of their liberties, as a testimony of 
bis gratitude for so signal an honor and so glorious a 
title. It therefore, continues Plutarch, it bad been 
absolutely necessary for them to have chosen either 
Cleomenes or Antigonus, or, in other words, a Greek, 
or a Barbarian, for the Macedonians were considered 
at such ; in a word, if tbey were obliged to have a 
master, would not the meanest citisen of Sparta have 
been preferable to the greatest of the Macedonians ; at 
least, in the opinion of those who had any regard to 
toe honor and reputation of Greece ? Jealousy, how- 
ever, extinguished all these sentiments in the mind of 
Antus ; so difficult is it to behold superior merit with 
so eye of satisfaction and tranquillity. 

A rat us, therefore, that he might not seem to submit 
to Cleomenes, nor consent that a king at Sparta de- 
scended from Hercules, and a king who had lately re- 
established the ancient discipline of that city, should 
sdd to his other titles that of captain-general of the 
Aebcans, called in a stranger, to whom be had for- 
merly professed himself a mortal enemy ; in conse- 
quence of which he filled Peloponnesus with those 
very Macedonians whom he had made it his glory to 
expel from thence in his youth. He even threw him- 
self at their feet; and all Achaia, by his example, fell 
prostrate before them, as an indication of their promp- 
titude to accomplish the commands of their imperious 
masters. In a word, from a man accustomed to 
liberty, be became an abject and servile flatterer ; be 
bad the baseness to offer sacrifices to Antigonus, to 
•ppesr himself at the head of a procession crowned 
whh cbaplets of flowers, joining at the same time in 
hymns to the honor mf that prince, and rendering by 
these low adulations that homage to a mortal man, 
whish none but the Divinity can claim ; to a man 
who then carried death in his bosom, and was ready 
to sink into putrefaction ? for he at that time was re- 
duced to the last extremity by a slow consumption. 
Afstus was, however, a man of great merit in other 
"etpecta, and had shown himself to be an extraordinary 
person, and well worthy of Greece. In him, says 
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Plutarch, we see a deplorable instance of human 
frailty ; which, amidst the lustre of so many rare and 
excellent qualities, cannot form the model of virtue 
exempt from all blame. 

We have already observed, 4 that Antigonus had 
sent his troops into winter-quarters in Macedonia. 
Cleomenes, at the return of spring, formed an enter- 
prise, which, in the opinion of the vulgar, was the 
result of temerity and folly ; but, according to Poly- 
oma, a competent judge in affairs of that nature, it was 
concerted with all imaginable prudence and sagacity. 
As he was sensible that the Macedonians were dis- 
persed in their quarters, and that Antigonus passed the 
winter season with his friends at Argos, without any 
other guard than an inconsiderable number of fo- 
reign troops ; he made an irruption into the territo- 
ries of Argos in order to Isy them waste. He con- 
ceived at the same time, that either Antigonus would 
be so much affected with the apprehensions of igno- 
miny as to hazard a battle, when he would certainly 
be defeated ; or that, on the other band, if he should 
decline fighting, he would lose all his reputation with 
the Achaeans, white the Spartans, on the contrary, 
would be rendered more daring and intrepid. The 
event succeeded according to his expectations ; for as 
the whole country was ruined by the devastation of 
his troops, the people of Argos, in their rage and impa- 
tience, assembled in a tumultuous manner at the palace 
gate, and with a murmuring tone pressed the king either 
to give their enemies battle, or resign the command of 
his troops to those who were less timorous than him- 
self. But Antigonus, who had so much of the pru* 
dence and presence of mind essential to a great 
general, as to be sensible that the dishonorable part 
of one in his station, did not consist in hearing him- 
self reproached, but in exposing himself rashly and 
without reason, and in quitting certainties for chance, 
refused lo take the field, and persisted in his resolution 
not to fight Cleomenes therefore led up his troops to 
the walls of Argos, and when he had laid the open 
country waste, marched his army back to Sparta. 

This expedition redounded very much to his honor, 
and obliged even his enemies to confess that he was 
an excellent general, and a person of the highest 
merit and capacity, in the conduct of the most arduous 
affairs. In a word, they could never sufficiently ad- 
mire his mode of opposing the forces of a single city 
to the whole power of Macedonia, united with that 
of Peloponnesus, notwithstanding the immense sup- 
plies which bad been furnished by the king ; and es- 
pecially when they considered, that he had not only 
preserved Laconia free from all insults, but had even 
penetrated into the territories of his enemies, where he 
ravaged the country, and made himself master of 
several great cities. This they were persuaded could 
not be the effect of any ordinary abilities in the art of 
war, nor of any common magnanimity. A misfortune, 
however, unhappily prevented him from raising Sparta 
to her ancient power, as will be evident in the sequel 

SECT. V. The celebrated battle of Selasla, wherein Antigonus 
defeats Cleomenea, who retires In'o Egypt. Antigonus makes 
himself muter of Sparta, and treats that city with great hu- 
manity. The death of that prince, who ts succeeded by Philip, 
the son of Demetrius. The death of Ptolemy Euergetes, to 
whose throne Ptolemy Philopator succeed*. A great earth- 
quake at Rhodes. The noble generosity of those princes and 
cities who contributed to the reparation of the losses which 
the Rhodians had sustained by that calamity. The fate of 
the famous Colossus. 

The Macedonians and Acheans having quitted 
d Plot. In Cleom. p. 818, 817. Polyb. 1. II. p. 149. 
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conjuncture he had not only refused the crown, but 
preserved it carefully for the lawful heir, Antiochus, 
brother of the deceased king, who was but in his fif- 
teenth year. Seleucus, at his setting out from Asia 
Minor, had sent him into Babylonia 6 to be educated, 
where he was when his brother died. He was now 
brought from thence to Antioch, where he ascended 
the throne, and enjoyed it thirty-six years. — For his 
illustrious actions he has been surnamed the Great 
Achsus, to secure the succession in his favor, sent a 
detachment of the army to him in Syria, with E pi- 
genes, one of the late king's most experienced gene- 
rals. The rest of the forces he kept for the service of 
the state, in the part of the country where he himself 
was. 

' As soon as Antiochus was possessed of the crown,* 
he sent Molo and Alexander, two bro- 

Ant ? 'cm thers » into the EMt ' the fotnaer M go- 
vernor of Media, and the latter of Per- 
sia. Aclueus was appointed to preside over the 
provinces of Asia Minor. Epigenes had the com- 
mand of the troops which were kept about the king's 
person; and Hermias the Carian was declared his 
prime minister, as he ha4 been under his brother. 
Achsus soon recovered all the territories which At- 
talus had taken from the empire of Syria, and forced 
him to confine himself within his kingdom of Perga- 
mus. Alexander and Molo, despising the king's 
youth, were no sooner fixed in their governments, than 
they refused to acknowledge him ; and each declared 
himself sovereign in the province over which he had 
been appointed lieutenant Hermias, by his ill treat- 
ment of them, had very much contributed to their 
revolt. 

This minister was of a cruel disposition. The most 
inconsiderable faults were by him considered as crimes, 
and punished with the utmost rigor. He was a man 
of very little genius, but haughty, full of himself, 
tenacious of his own opinion, and would have thought 
it a dishonor to have either asked or followed another 
man's advice. He could not bear that any person 
should share with him in credit aod authority. Merit 
of every kind was suspected by, or rather was odious 
to him. But the chief object of his hatred was Epi- 
genes, who had the reputation of being one of the 
ablest generals of his time, and in whom the troops 
reposed an entire confidence. It was this reputation 
which gave the prime minister umbrage ; and it was 
not in his power to conceal the ill-will he bore him. 

News being brought of Molo's revolt/* Antiochus 
assembled his council, in order to eon- 
Ant. J. c. til. * ider whal WM to be done in tbe P re " 
* sent posture of affairs ; and whether it 

would be advisable for him to march in person against 
that rebel, or to turn towards Ccele-syria, to check 
the enterprises of Ptolemy. Epigenes was the first 
who spoke, and declared, that they had no time 
to lose; that it was absolutely necessary the king 
should go in person into the East, in order to 
take advantage of the most favorable conjunctures and 
opportunities for acting against those rebels; that 
when he should be on the spot, either Molo would 
not dare to attempt any thing in sight of his prince, 
and of an army ; or in case he should persist in his 
design, the people, struck with the presence of their 

A To 8eleucla, which la in that province, and the capital of the 
But, Instead of Babylon, which was no longer in being, or at 

1 was uninhabited. c Polyb.T. v. p. 886. 
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sovereign, in tbe return of their teal and affection for 
him, would not fail to deliver him up ; but that the 
most important point of all was, not to give htm time 
to fortify himselK Hermias could not forbear inter- 
rupting him , and cried, in an angry and self-sufficient 
tone of voice, that to advise the king to march in 
person against Molo, with so inconsiderable a body of 
forces, would be to deliver him up to the rebels. The 
real motive of his speaking in this manner was, ho 
being afraid of sharing in the dangers of that expedi- 
tion. Ptolemy was to him a much less formidable 
enemy. There was little to be feared from invading 
a prince entirely devoted to trivial pleasures. Tbe 
advice of Hermias prevailed ; the command of part 
of the troops was given to Xenon and Theodotos, with , 
orders to carry on the war against Molo ; and the 
king himself marched with the rest of the army towards 
CoeTe-Syria. 

Being come to Seleueia near Zeugma, he there 
found Laodice, daughter of Mithri dates king of Pon- 
tus. who was brought thither to espouse him. He 
made some stay there to solemnize his nuptials, the 
joy of which was soon interrupted by the news brought 
from the East, viz. that his generals, unable to make 
head against Molo and Alexander, who bad united 
their forces, had been forced to retire, and leave them 
masters of the field of battle. Antiochus then saw 
the error he had committed, in not following Epi- 
genes's ad vice ; and thereupon was for laying aside the 
enterprise against Ccele-syria, in order to march with 
all his troops to suppress that revolt. But Hermias 
persisted as obstinately as ever in his first opinion. 
He fancied he spoke wonders, in declaring in an em- 
phatic, sententious manner, " That it became kings to 
march in person against kings, and to send their lieu- 
tenants against rebels." Antiochus was so weak as 
to acquiesce in Hermias's opinion. 

It is scarce possible to conceive bow useless ex- i 
perience of every kind is to an indolent prince, who 
lives without reflection. This artful, insinuating, and 
deceitful minister, who knew how to adapt himself 
to all the desires and inclinations of his master, in- 
ventive and industrious in finding out new methods 
to please and amuee, had had the cunning to make 
himself necessary, by easing his prince of the weight 
of the public business ; so that Antiochus imagined 
he could not do without him. And though he per- 
ceived several things in bis conduct and councils which 
gave him discrust, he would not give himself tbe 
trouble to examine strictly into tbem ; nor had reso- 
lution enough to resume the authority he had in a 
manner ahandoned to bim. So that, acquiescing 
again in his opinion on this occasion, (not from con- 
viction but weakness and indolence,) he contented 
himself with sending a general and a body of troops 
into the East ; and himself resumed the expedition of 
Coele-syria. 

The general he sent on that occasion was Xenatas 
the Achaean, in whose commission it was ordered, 
that the two former generals should resign to him the 
command of their forces, and serve under him. He 
had never commanded in chief before, and his only 
merit was, his being the prime minister's friend and 
creature. Raised to an employment to whioh his 
vanity and presumption could never have emboldened 
him to aspire, he behaved with haughtiness to the other , 
officers, and with boldness and temerity to the enemy. 
The success was such as might be expected from so 
ill a choice. In passing the Tigris he fell into an 
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ambuscade, into which the enemy .drew him by strata- 
gem, and himself and all his army were cut to pieces. 
This victory opened to the rebels the province of Ba- 
bylonia and all Mesopotamia, of which they, by this 
means, possessed themselves without any opposition. 

Antiochus, in the meantime, had advanced into 
Caele-syria, as far as the valley lying between the two 
ridges of the mountains Libanus and Antilibanus. He 
found the passes of these mountains so strongly forti- 
fied, and so well defended by Theodotus the jEtolian, 
to whom Ptolemy had confided the government of this 
province, that he was obliged to march back, finding 
it not possible for him to advance farther. There is 
no doubt but the news of the defeat of his troops in the 
East hastened also his retreat. He assembled his 
council, and again debated on the rebellion. Epige- 
aes, after saying in a modest tone, that it would have 
been most advisable to have marched at first against 
them, to prevent their having time to fortify them- 
selves as they had done, added, that the same reason 
ought to make them more expeditious now, and devote 
their whole care and study to a war, which, if neg- 
lected, might terminate in the ruin of the empire. 
Hermias, who thought himself affronted by this dis- 
course, began to exclaim against Epigenes in the most 
opprobrious terms on this occasion. He conjured the 
kins; not to lay aside the enterprise of Ccele-syria, a& 
firming that he could not abandon it, without evinc- 
ing a levity and inconstancy entirety unbecoming a 
prince of his wisdom and knowledge. The whole 
council held down their heads through shame ; and 
Aotiochus himself was much dissatisfied. It was una- 
nimously resolved to march with the utmost speed 
against the rebels ; and Hermias, finding that all resis- 
tance would be in vain, grew immediately quite another 
rata. He came over with great seal to the general 
opinion, and seemed more ardent than any body for 
hastening its execution. Accordingly the troops set 
out towards Apamea, where the rendezvous was fixed. 

They had scarce set out, when a sedition arose in 
the army on account of the soldiers' arrears. This 
unlucky accident threw the king into the utmost con- 
rternation and anxiety ; and indeed the danger was 
imminent. Hermias, seeing the king in such perplex- 
ity, comforted him, and promised to pay immediately 
the whole arrears due to the army : but at the same 
time earnestly besought Antiochus not to take Epi- 
genes with him in this expedition, because, after the 
Boise their quarrels had made, it would no longer be 
possible for them to act in concert in the operations of 
the war, as the good of the service might require. 
His view in this was, to begin by lesseniug Antiochus's 
esteem and affection for Epigenes by absence, well 
knowing that princes soon forget the virtues and ser- 
vices of a man removed from their sight. 

This proposal perplexed the king very much, who 
was perfectly sensible how necessary the presence of a 
jpoeral of Epigenes's experience and ability was in so 
important an expedition. But, as Hermias had in- 
dustriously contrived to besiege, and in a manner gain 
possession of him by all manner of methods, such as 
raggesting to him pretended plans of economy, watch- 
ing his every action, and bribing his affection by obse- 
quiousness and adulation, that unhappy prince was no 
longer his own master. The king therefore consented, 
though with the utmost reluctance, to what he re* 
quired; and Epigenes was accordingly ordered to 
"ears to Apamea. This event surprised and terrified 
I *11 the courtiers, who were apprehensive of the same 



fere : but the soldiers having received all their arrears, 
were very easy ; and thought themselves highly obliged 
to the prime minister, by whose means they bad been 
paid. Having in this manner made himself master of 
the nobles by fear, and of the army by their pay, he 
marched with the king. 

As Epigenes's disgrace extended only to his removal, 
it was far from satiating his vengeance ; and as it did 
not calm his uneasiness with regard to the future, he 
was apprehensive that he might obtain leave to return ; 
to prevent which he employed effectual means. Alex- 
is, governor of the citadel of Apamea, was entirely at 
his devotion ; and, indeed, how few would be other- 
wise with regard to an all-powerful minister, the sole 
dispenser of his master's favors 1 Hermias orders this 
man to despatch Epigenes, and prescribes him the 
manner. In consequence of this, Alexis bribes one of 
Epigenes's domestics; and, by gifts and promises, en- 
gages him to slide a letter he gave him among his mas- 
ter's papers. This letter seemed to have been written 
and subscribed by Molo, one of the chiefs of the rebels, 
who thanked Epigenes for having formed a conspiracy 
against the king, and communicated to him the me- 
thods by which he might safely put it in execution. 
Some days after Alexis went to him, and asked whether 
be had not received a letter from Molo? Epigenes, 
surprised at this question, expressed his astonishment, 
and at the same time the highest indignation. The 
other replied that he was ordered to inspect his papers. 
Accordingly, a search being made, the forged letter 
was found , and Epigenes, without being called to a 
trial, or otherwise examined, was put to death. The 
king at the bare sight of the letter, imagined that the 
charge bad been fully proved against him. However, 
the courtiers thought otherwise ; but fear kept them 
all tongue-tied and dumb. How unhappy, and how 
much to be pitied are princes ! 

Although the season was now very far advanced, 
Antiochus passed the Euphrates, assembled all his 
forces ; and that he might be nearer at hand to open 
the campaign very early next spring, he in the mean- 
time sent them into winter quarters in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Upon the return of the spring he marched tbem 
towards Tigris, passed that river, forced 

A.M. 3784. Molo to come to an engagement, and 
gained so complete a victory over him, 
that the rebel* seeing all lost, in despair laid violent 
hands on himself. His brother Alexander was at that 
time in Persia, where Neolas, another of their brothers, 
who escaped this battle, brought them the mournful 
news. Finding their affairs desperate, they first k illed 
their mother, afterwards their wives and children, and 
at last despatched themselves, to prevent their falling 
into the hands of the conqueror. Such was the end of 
this rebellion, which proved the ruin of all who en- 
gaged in it : a just reward of all those who dare to 
take up arras against their sovereign. 

After this victory, the remains of the vanquished 
army submitted to the king, who only reprimanded 
them in very severe terms, and afterwards pardoned 
them. He then sent them into Media, under the com- 
mand of those to whose care he had committed the 
government of that province: and returning from 
thence to Seleucia on the Tigris, he spent some time 
there in giving the orders necessary for re-establishing 
his authority in the provinces which had revolted, and 
for settling all things on their former foundation. 

This being done by persons whom he appointed for 
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that purpose, be marched against the Atropetians, who 
inhabited the country situated to the west of Media, 
and which is now called Georgia. Their king, Arta- 
basanes by name, was a decrepid old man, who was 
so greatly terrified at Antiochus's approach at the bead 
of a victorious army, that he sent and made his sub- 
mission, and concluded a peace on such conditions as 
Antiochus thought proper to prescribe. 

News came at this time/ that the queen was deli- 
ver .'d of a sen. whioh proved a subject of 

Aaw'S^lli ^ oy to tlw °° urt M weW M *"* ariny ' 
Hermias, from that moment, resolved 

in his mind how he might despatch Antiochus ; in 
hopes that, after his death, he should certainly be ap- 
pointed Guardian of the young prince; and that, in 
his name, he might reign with unlimited power. His 
pride and insolence had made him odious to all men. 
The people groaned under a government, whioh the 
avarice and cruelty of the prime minister bad rendered 
insupportable, Their complaints did not reach the 
throne, the avenues to which were closed against them. 
No one dared to inform the king of the oppression 
under whioh the people groaned. It was well known 
that he dreaded inspecting the truth : and that he 
abandoned to Hermias's cruelty all who dared to)speak 
against him. Till now he had been an utter stranger 
to the injustice and violence whioh Hermias exercised 
under his name. At last, however, he began to open 
his eyes ; but was himself afraid of his minister, on 
whom he had made himself dependant, and who had 
assumed au absolute authority over him, by taking 
advantage of the indolence of this prince's disposition, 
who, at first, was well pleased with transferring the 
burden of public affairs -from himself to Hermias. 

Apollophanes, his physician, in whom the king re- 
posed great confidence, and who, by his employment, 
had free access to him, took a proper time to represent 
the general discontent of his subjects, and the danger 
to whioh himself was exposed, by the ill conduct of 
his prime minister. He therefore warned Antiochus 
to take care of himself, lest the same (ate should attend 
him as his brother had experienced in Phrygia ; who 
fell a victim to the ambition of those on whom he most 
relied ; that it was plain Hermias was hatching some 
ill design ; and that to prevent it not a moment was 
to be lost. These were real services, which an officer 
who is attached to the person of his king, and who has 
a sincere affection for bim may and ought to perform. 
Such is the use he ought to make of the free access 
which his sovereign vouchsafes, and the confidence 
with which he honors him. 

Antiochus was surrounded by courtiers whom he 
had loaded with his favor*, of whom not one had the 
courage to hasard his fortune by telling him the truth. 
It has been very justly said, that one of the greatest 
blessings which God can bestow on kings, is to deliver 
them from the tongues of flatterers, and the silence of 
good men. 

The king, as has been already observed, had begun 
to entertain some suspicions of his ohief minister, but 
had not revealed his thoughts to any person, not 
knowing whom to trust He was extremely well 
pleased that his physician had given him this advice ; 
and concerted measures with him to rid himself of a 
minister so universally detested, and so dangerous. 
Accordingly he removed to some small distance from 
the army, upon pretence of being indisposed, and 
carried Hermias with him to bear bim company ; 
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here taking him to walk in a solitary place* where 
none of his creatures could come to bis assistance, he 
caused him to be assassinated. His death caused a 
universal joy throughout the whole empire. This 
haughty and cruel man had governed, on ail occasions, 
with great cruelty and violence ; and whoever dared 
to oppose either his opinions or designs was sure to 
fall a victim to bis resentment. Accordingly, he va 
universally hated ; and this hatred displayed inwtf 
more strongly in Apamea than in any other place : 
for the instant the news was brought of his death, all 
the citiaens rose with the utmost fury, and stoned 
his wife and children. 

Antiochus/ having so happily re-established his si- 
fairs in the East, and raised to the government of 
the several provinces persons of merit, in whom be 
could repose the greatest confidence, marched beck 
bis army into Syria, and put it into winter-quarters. 
He spent the remainder of the year in Antioeh, m 
holding frequent counsels with his ministers, on the 
operations of the ensuing campaign. 

This prince bad two other very dangerous enter- 
prises still to put into execution, for re-establishing 
entirely the safety and glory of the empire) of Syris; 
one was against Ptolemy, to recover Codevayria ; and 
the other against Acheua, who had lately usurped the 
sovereignty of Asia Minor. 

Ptolemy Euergetes having seised upon all Cene- 
syria, in the beginning of Seleueus Callinieus's reign, 
as was before related, the king of Egypt was still pos- 
sessed of a great part of that province, and Antioebss 
was not a little incommoded by such a neighbor. 

With respect to Aohsrus, we have already seen in 
what manner he refused the crown which was offered 
him after the death of Seleueus Ceraunus ; and had 
placed it on the head of Antiochus the lawful mo- 
narch, who to reward bis fidelity and services had ap- 
pointed him governor of all the provinces of Ads 
Minor. By his valor and good conduct he had re- 
covered them all from At talus king of Pergamos, who 
had seised upon those countries, and fortified himself 
strongly in them. Suoh a series of success drew upon 
him the envy of the nobles. A report was spread st 
the court of Antiochus that be intended to usurp the 
crown ; and with that view held a secret correspon- 
dence with Ptolemy. Whether these suspicions were 
well grounded or not, he thought it advisable to pre- 
vent the evil designs of his enemies ; and therefore 
taking the crown whioh he had refused before, he 
caused himself to be declared king. 

He soon became one of the most powerful mo» 
narohs of Asia, and every state solicited very earnest]; 
his alliance. This was evident in a war which tfaeo 
broke out between the Rbodians and the Byzantines,* 
on occasion of a tribute which the latter had imposed 
on all the ships that passed through the straits, a tri- 
bute which was very grievous to the Rbodians, be- 
cause of the great trade they oarried on in the Black 
Sea. Achajus, at the earnest solieitationa of the in- 
habitants of Byxantium, had promised to assist then ; 
and this report threw the Rbodians into the utmost 
consternation, as well as Pruoias, .king of Bithynia, 
whom they had engaged on their side. In the ex- 
treme perplexity they were under, they thought of sa 
expedient to disengage Aehst us from the Byxantines, 
and to bring bim over to their interest. Androme- 
obus, his father, brother to Laodice, whom Selenem 
had married, was at that time prisoner in Alexandra. 
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The Rhodians tent a deputation to Ptolemy, request- 
ing that he might be tet at liberty. The king, who 
vat very glad to oblige Ache us, as it was in his power 
to tarnish him with considerable succors against Anti- 
oehus, with whom he was engaged in war, readily 
granted the Rhodians their request, and put Andro- 
machus into their hands. This was a very agreeable 
present to Acheus, and made the Byi.m tines lose all 
hopes. Tbey thereupon consented to reinstate things 
upon their former footing, and to take off the new tri- 
bute which had occasioned the war. Thus a peace 
was concluded between the two states, and Aohsus 
had all the honor of it 
It was against that prince and Ptolemy that Anti- 
oebus was resolved to turn his arms.* 
Ant.!?* c 7 J% These were the two dangerous wars he 
* had to sustain { and the subject of the 
deliberations of his council was, which of them be 
should undertake first After weighing all things 
maturely, it was resolved to march first against Pto- 
lemy, before they attacked Acheus, whom they I then 
only menaced in the strongest terms ; and accordingly 
all the forces were ordered to assemble in Apamea, in 
order to be employed against Ccsle-syria. 

In a council that waa held before the army set out, 

Apollopbance, the king's physician, represented to 

htm, that it would be a great oversight should they 

march into Cotle-syria, and leave behind them Seleu- 

cis in the bands of the enemy, and so near the capital 

of the empire. His opinion brought over the whole 

eoum il, by the evident strength of the reasons which 

, supported it : for this city stands on the same river as 

I Antioch, and is but five leagues below, near the mouth 

' of it When Ptolemy Euergetes undertook the inva- 

• won already mentioned, to avenge the death of his 
1 sister Berenice he seised that eity, and put a strong 

• Egyptian garrison into it, which had kept possession 
1 of that important place full twenty-seven years. 

Among many inconveniences to which it subjected the 
inhabitants of Antioch, one was, its cutting off en- 
 tirely their communication with the sea, and ruining 
I til their trade ; for Seleueia being situated near the 
I mouth of the Orontes, was the harbor of Antioch, 
vbieh suffered grievously by that means. All these 
reasons being clearly and strongly urged by A poll o- 
shsnes, determined the king and council to follow 
his plan, and to open the campaign with the siege of 
Seleueia. Accordingly the whole army marched thi- 
ther, invested it, took it by storm, and drove the 
Egyptians out of it. 

This being done, Antioehus marched with diligence 
into Cmle-syria, where Theodotus the iEtolian, *o- 
"rear of that province under Ptolemy, promised: to 
pot him in possession of the whole country. We 
have seen bow vigorously he had repulsed him the year 
before ; nevertheless, the court of Egypt had not been 
■tiafied with his services on that occasion. Those 
*ho governed the king, had expected greater things 
fan his valor ; and were persuaded, that it was in 
h« power to have done something more. Accordingly 
st vat sent for to Alexandria, to give an account of 
bis conduct ; and was threatened with no leas than 
losing his head. It is true that, after his reasons had 
b**o beard, be was acquitted, and sent back to his 
government However, he could not forgive the in- 
«olt which bad been offered to him by the unjust ae- 
cwstioo, and waa so exasperated at the affront, that 
os resolved to revenge it 

4 Ibid. I v. p. 403-409. 



The luxury and effeminacy of the whole court, to 
which he bad been an eye-witness, heightened still 
more his indignation and resentment He could not 
bear the idea of being dependant on the caprice of so 
base snd contemptible a set of people. And, indeed, 
it would be imposs ble for fancy to conceive more 
abominable excesses than those in which Pbilopator 
plunged himself during his whole reign ; and the 
court imitated but too exactly the example he set 
them* It was thought that be had poisoned his fa- 
ther, whence he was, by Antichresis, sumnmed Philo- 
pator. k He publicly caused Berenice his mother, and 
Magaa, his only brother, to be put to death. After 
he had got rid of all those who could either give him 
good counsel or excite his jealousy, he abandoned him- 
self to the most infamous pleasures ; and was solely 
intent on gratifying his luxury, brutality, and the 
most shameful passions. His prime minister was 
Sosibius, a roan every way qualified for the service of 
such a master aa Pbilopator ; and one whose sole 
view waa to support himself in power by any means 
whatsoever. The reader will naturally imagine, 
that, in such a court, the power of women had no 
bounds. 

Theodotus could not bear to be dependant on such 
a people, and therefore resolved to find a sovereign 
more worthy of his services. Accordingly, be waa 
no sooner returned to his government, than he seised 
upon the cities of Tyre and Ptolemais, declared for 
king Antioehus, and immediately despatched the 
courier above mentioned to in? ite him thither. 

Nicolaus, one of Ptolemy's generals, though he was 
of the same country with Theodotus, would not bow- 
ever desert Ptolemy, but preserved his fidelity to that 
prince. The instant therefore that Theodotus had 
taken Ptolemais, he besieged him in it; possessed 
himself of the passes of mount Libanus to stop Antio- 
ehus, who was advancing to the aid of Theodotus, 
and defended them to the last extremity. However, 
he was at length forced to abandon them, by which 
means Antioehus took possession of Tyre and Ptole- 
mais, whose gates were opened to him by Theodotus. 

In these two cities were the magazine* which 
Ptolemy had laid up for the use of bis army, with a 
fleet of forty sail. He gave the command of these 
ships to Diognetus, his admiral, who was ordered to 
sail to Pelusium, whither the king intended to march 
by land, with the view of invading Egypt on that side ; 
however, being informed that this was the season in 
which the inhabitants used to lay the country under 
water, by opening the dikes of the Nile, and conse- 
quently, that it would be impossible for him to ad- 
vance into Egypt at that time, he abandoned that 
project, and employed the whole force of his arms to 
reduce the rest of Cotle-syria. He seised upon some 
fortresses, and others submitted to him ; and at last 
he possessed himself of Damascus, 1 the capital of that 
province, after having deceived Dinon the governor 
of it by a stratagem. 

The last action of this campaign waa the siege of 
Dora, a maritime city in the neighborhood of mount 
Carmel. This place, which was strongly situated, 
bad been to well fortified by Nicolaus, that it was im- 
possible for Antioehus to take it He therefore was 
forced to agree to a four months' truce, proposed to 
him in the name of Ptolemy ; and this served aa an 
honorable pretence for marching back his army to 

k This word signifies a lover of his father. 
I Polyeui. 1. iv. c. Is 
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Seleucia on the Orontes, where he put it into winter 
quarters. Antiochus appointed Theodotus the JEto- 
lian governor of all the places he had conquered in 
this country. 

During the interval of this truce a treaty was ne- 
gotiated between the two crowns," in which, however, 
the only view of both parties was to gain time. 
Ptolemy had occasion for it, in order to make the ne- 
cessary preparations for carrying on the war : and 
Antiochus for reducing Achaeus. The latter was not 
satisfied with Asia Minor, of which he was already 
master; but had no less in view than to dethrone 
Antiochus, and to dispossess him of all his dominions. 
To check his ambitious views, it was necessary for 
Antiochus not to be employed on the frontiers, or en- 
gaged in remote conquests. 

In this treaty, the main point was to know to whom 
Coele-syria, Phoenicia, Samaria, and Judaea, bad been 
given, in the partition of Alexander the Great's em- 
pire, between Ptolemy, Seleucus, Cassander, and Ly- 
simachus, after the death of Antigonus, in the battle 
of Ipsus. Ptolemy laid claim to them by virtue of 
their having been assigned by this treaty to Ptolemy 
Soter, his great grandfather. On the other side, An- 
tiochus pretended that they had been given to Seleu- 
cus Nicator ; and therefore that they were his right, 
he being heir and successor of that king in the empire 
of Syria. Another difficulty embarrassed the commis- 
sioners. Ptolemy would have Achaeus included in 
the treaty, which Antiochus opposed absolutely, al- 
leging, that it was a shameful and infamous thing, for 
a king like Ptolemy to espouse the party of rebels, 
and countenance revolt. 

During these contests, in which neither side would 
yield to the other, the time of the truce 
At *J C 7 <M8 efopsed ; and nothing being concluded, 
'it became necessary to have recourse 
again to arms. Nicolaus the JEtolian had given so 
many proofs of valor and fidelity in the last campaign, 
that Ptolemy gave him the command in chief of his 
army, and charged him with every thing relating to 
the king, in those provinces which were the occasion 
of the war. Perigenes, the admiral, put to sea with 
the fleet, in order to act against the enemy on that 
side. Nicolaus appointed Gaza for the rendezvous of 
all his forces, whither all the necessary provisions had 
been sent from Egypt. From thence he marched to 
mount Libanus, where he seized all the passes be- 
ween that chain of mountains and the sea, by which 
Antiochus was necessarily obliged to pass ; firmly re- 
solved to wait for him there, and td stop his march, 
by the superiority which the advantageous posts he 
occupied gave him. 

In the mean time Antiochus was not inactive, but 
made every preparation both by sea and land for a vi- 
gorous invasion. He gave the 'command of his fleet 
to Diognetus, his admiral, and put himself at the head 
of bis land forces. The fleets on both sides kept along 
the coast, and followed the army ; so that the naval as 
well as the land forces met at the passes which Nico- 
laus bad seized Whilst Antiochus attacked Nicolaus 
by land, the fleets also came to an engagement ; so 
that the battle began both by sea and land at the same 
time. At sea neither party had the superiority ; but 
on land Antiochus had the advantage, and forced Ni- 
colaus to retire to Sidon, after losing 4000 of his sol- 
diers, who either were killed or taken prisoners, 
followed him thither with the Egyptian 
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fleet : and Antiochus pursued them to that city both 
by sea and land, with the design of besieging them in 
it. He found, however, that this conquest would be 
attended with too many difficulties, because of the 
great number of troops in the city, where they had a 
great number of provisions, and other necessaries ; 
and he was not willing to besiege it in form. He 
therefore sent his fleet to Tyre, and marched into Ga- 
lilee. After having made himself master of it by the 
taking of several cities, he passed the river Jordan, 
entered Gilead, and possessed himself of all that part 
of the country, which was formerly the inheritance of 
the tribes of Reuben and Gad and half the tribe of 
Manasseh. 

The season was now too far advanced to prolong 
the campaign, for which reason he returned back by 
the river Jordan, left the government of Samaria to 
Hippolochus and Kereas, who bad deserted Ptolemy's 
service, and come over to him; and he gave them 
5000 men to keep it in subjection. He marched tbe 
rest of the forces back to Ptolemais, where he put 
them into winter quarters. 

The campaign was again opened in spring." Pto- 
lemy caused 70,000 foot, 5000 horse, 
A A * ^i'r 7 V{r *&& seventy-three elephants, to advance 
* towards Pelusium. He placed himself 
at the head of these forces, and marched them through 
the deserts which divide Egypt from Palestine, and 
encamped at Kaphia, between Rhinocorura and Gaxt, 
at the latter of which cities the two armies met. That 
of Antiochus was something more numerous than tbe 
other. His forces consisted of 72,000 foot, 6000 horse, 
and 102 elephants. He first encamped within ten 
furlongs, and soon after within five of tbe enemy. AH 
the time they lay so near one another there were per- 
petually skirmishes between the parties who went to 
fetch fresh water or to forage, as well as between indi- 
viduals who wished to distinguish themselves. 

Theodotus the iEtolian, who had served many 
years under the Egyptians, entered their camp, i 
favored by the darkness of the night, accompanied by 
only two persons. He was taken for an Egyptian j , 
so that be advanced as far as Ptolemy's tent, with a 
design to kill him, and by that bold action to put an 
end to the war ; but the king happening not to be in 
his tent, he killed his first physician, having mistaken 
him for Ptolemy. He also wounded two other per- 
sons ; and during the alarm and noise whieh this at- 
tempt occasioned, he escaped to his camp. 

At last the two kings, resolving to decide their 
quarrel, drew up their armies in battle-array. They 
rode from one body to another, at the head of their 
lines, to animate their troops. Arsinoe, tbe sister 
and wife of Ptolemy, was not content with exhorting 
the soldiers to behave manfully before the battle, but 
did not leave her husband even during the beat of tbe 
engagement. The issue of it was, that Antiochus, at 
tbe head of his right wing, defeated the enemy's left. 
But whilst hurried on by an inconsiderate ardor, he 
engaged too warmly in the pursuit ; Ptolemy, who 
had been as successful in the other wing, charged Ao- 
tigonus's centre in flank, which was then uncovered ; 
and broke it before it was possible for that prince to 
come to its relief. An old officer, who saw which , 
way the dust flew, concluded that the centre was de- 
feated, and accordingly made Antiochus observe it 
But though he raced about that instant, he came too 
late to amend his fault ; and found the rest of his 
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army broken and put to flight. He himself was now 
obliged to provide for his retreat, and retired to Ra- 
pliia, and afterwards to Gaza, with the loss of 10,000 
men killed, and 4000 taken prisoners. Finding it 
would now be impossible for him to maintain himself 
in that country against Ptolemy, he abandoned all his 
conquests, and retreated to Antioch with the remains 
of his army. This battle of Raphia was fought at 
the same time with that in which Hannibal defeated 
Flaminius the consul, on the banks of the lake Thra- 
symenus in Etruria. 

After Antiocbus'i retreat, all Coele-syria and Pa- 
lestine submitted with great cheerfulness to Ptolemy. 
Having been long subject to the Egyptians, they were 
more attached to them than to Antioch us. The con- 
queror's court was soon crowded with ambassadors 
from all the cities (and from Judaea among the rest) 
to make their submission, and to offer him presents ; 
ind all met with a gracious reception. 

Ptolemy was desirous of making a progress through 
the conquered provinces,? and, among other cities, he 
visited Jerusalem. He saw the temple there,* and 
even offered sacrifices to the God of Israel ; making 
at the same time oblations, and bestowing considerable 
gifts. However, not being satisfied with viewing it 
from the outward court, beyond which no Gentile was 
allowed to go, he was desirous to enter the sanctuary, 
sod even as far as the Holy of Holies : to which no 
one was allowed access but the high-priest, and that 
but once every year, on the great day of expiation. 
The report of this being spread occasioned a great 
tumult The high- priest informed him of the noli- 
neat of that place ; and the express law of God, by 
which be was forbidden to enter it The priests and 
i Levites drew together in a body to oppose his rash 
design, which the people also conjured him to lay 
tside. And now all places echoed with lamentations, 
occasioned by the idea of the profanation to which 
their temple would be exposed ; and in all places the 
people were lifting up their hands to implore Heaven 
not to suffer it. However, all this opposition, instead 
of prevailing with the king, only inflamed his curiosity 
the more. He forced his way as far as the second 
court; but as he was preparing to enter the temple 
itself, God struck him with a sudden terror, which 
threw him into such prodigious disorder, that he was 
carried off half dead. After this he left the city, 
highly exasperated against the Jewish nation, on ac- 
count of the accident which had befallen him, and 
loudly threatened it with his vengeance. He ac- 
cordingly kept his word ; and the following year raised 
* cruel persecution, especially against the Jews of 
AJeiandria, whom he endeavored to reduce by force 
to worship false deities. 

The instant that Antiochus, after the battle of 
Raphia/ arrived in Antioch, he sent an embassy to 
Ptolemy, to sue for peace. The circumstance which 
prompted him to this was, his suspecting the fidelity 
of his people ; for he could not but perceive that his 
credit and authority were very much lessened since 
1 tab* defeat. Besides, it was high time for him to 

p Maccab. I. iii. c. 1. 

f The third book ofMaecabeea, whence this story is extracted, 
lt t>ot admitted by the church among the canonical books of 
v »p»uft, any mote than the fourth. They are prior, with 
"•t-'iio the order of time, to the two nr»t. Dr. Prideaux, 
»j»»kuvjof the third book, *ays, that the « round- work of the 
•'or? " triur. though th.- author has changed *ome circumstances 
w »t by intermixing fabulous tnc dent*.' 

r Poiyfa L v. p. m. Justin. 1. xxx.c. 1. Hieron. in Daniel, 
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turn his arms towards Achaeus, and check the progress 
he made, which increased daily. To obviate the 
danger which threatened him on that side, he con* 
eluded that it would be most expedient for him to 
make a peace upon any terms with Ptolemy, to avoid 
being opposed by two such powerful enemies, who, 
invading him on both sides, would certainly overpower 
him at last He therefore invested his ambassadors 
with full powers to give up to Ptolemy all those pro- 
vinces which were the subject of their contest, t. «. 
Coele-syria and Palestine. Cotle-syria included that 
part of Syria which lies between the mountains Li- 
banus and Antilibanus ; and Palestine all the country 
which anciently was the inheritance of the children 
of Israel ; and the coast of these two provinces was 
what the Greeks called Phoenicia. Antiochus con- 
sented to resign up all this country to the king of 
Egypt, to purchase a peace at this juncture ; choosing 
rather to give up this part of his dominions, than ha- 
sard the losing them all. A truce was therefore 
agreed for twelve months ; and before the expiration 
of that time a peace was concluded on these terms. 
Ptolemy, who might have taken advantage of this 
victory, and have conquered all Syria, was desirous 
of putting an end to the war, that he might have an 
opportunity of devoting himselfentirely to his pleasures. 
His subjects knowing his effeminacy and want of 
spirit, could not conceive how it had been possible for 
him to have been so successful ; and at the same time 
they were displeased at his having concluded a peace, 
by which he had tied up his hands. The discontent 
they conceived on this account, was the chief source 
of the subsequent disorders in Egypt, which at last 
rose to an open rebellion : so that Ptolemy, by en- 
deavoring to avoid a foreign war, drew one upon him. 
self in the centre of his own dominions. 

Antiochus,' after having concluded a peace with 

Ptolemy, devoted his whole attention to 
A M. 3788. tne war against Achaeus, and made all 
Ant. J. C. 216. . ° . ^ c . ,. .. 

the preparations necessary for taking the 

field. At last he passed mount Taurus, and entered 
Asia Minor with an intention to subdue it Here he 
concluded a treaty with Altai us king of Pergamus, 
by virtue of which they united their forces against their 
common enemy. They attacked him with so much 
vigor, that be abandoned the open country to them, 
and shut himself up in Sardis, to which Antiochus 
laying siege, Achxus held it out above a year. He 
often made sallies, and a great many battles were fought 
under the walls of the city. At last, by a stratagem 
of Ligoras, one of Antiochus*s commanders, Sardis 
was taken ; Acha?us retired into the citadel, where he 
defended himself, till he was delivered up by two trai- 
torous Cretans. Tins fact is worthy of notice, and 
confirms the truth of the proverb, which said that the 
44 Cretans were liars and knaves." 6 

Ptolemy Philopator had made a treaty with Achae- 
us," and whs sorry for his being so closely blocked up 
in the castle of Sardis ; and therefore commanded So- 
sibius to relieve him at any rate whatsoever. There 
was then in Ptolemy's court a very cunning Cretan, 
Bolis by name, who had lived a considerable time at 
Sardis. Sosibius consulted this man, and asked 
whether he could not think of some method for Actue- 
us's escape. The Cretan desired time to consider of it ; 
and returning to Sosibius, offered to undertake it, and 

s Polyb. I. v. p:444 
ft St Paul, KpUt. ad Tit. i. 12. 
if Polyb. 1 . v i i i. p. 622—53 1 . x Ten thousand French crowns . 
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| explained to him the manner in which he intended to 
proceed He told him, that he had in intimate friend, 
 wis also hu near relation, Cambylu* by name, I 
ain in the Cretan troop) in Antioehus's service: 
he commanded at that time in a fort behind the 
castle of Sardis, and that he would prevail wilh him to 
let A ehseus escape that way. His project beinjt ap- 
oved, be was sent with ihe utmost speed to Sardis ti 
it it in execution, and ten talents 'were given him U 
fray hu expenses, and a much mora cunsiderabh 
sum promised him in case he nioceded. After hi 
Tal, he communicate! the affair to Cambylus, when 
k two miscreants agree (for their greater adiao- 
; tage) to go and reveal their design to Antiochus. 
They offered that prince, as they themselves had de- 
termined, to play their parti an well, that instead of 
procuring Aohvus's escape, they would bring him to 

a be divided between them, ai well a* lb* ten talents 
which Bo) is had already received. 

Antiochui was overjoyed at this proposal, and pro- 
mised them a reward that sufficed to en- 
Ant J e lis K*K* them to do him that important 
 ' service. Upon this Bolls, by Carabj. 

 here the credentials he produced from Sosibius, and 
lome other of Aehatus's friends, gained him the entire 
sonfidence of that ill-fated prince. Accordingly he 
trusted himself to those two wretches, who, the instant 
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orgivea us the par- 



Rebels very seldom 
the perfidy of these tr 

unhappy late of Achatus, who had  
— iving of it by his infidelity to his  
It was about this time that the 
Egyptians against Fhitopator begai 
According to Polybius, it occasioned 
neither himself nor any othci 
tisulars of it 

We also read in Livy,< that the Romans sometime 
a u ami " fteT *"" de P uli " to Ptolemy and Cle- 
AdY J Clio »P»tra {doubtlen the same queen who 
"' before waa called Arsinoc) to renew 
ancient friendship and alliance with Egypt. 
These carried aa a present to the king, a robe and pur- 
embroidered robe and a purple scarf Such kind of 
present- show the happy simplicity which in those ages 
prevailed among the Romans. 
Pbilopaior* had at the same time by Arainoe,' his 
A M 37M wife .» nd "i" 1 "' * ™ ™ ,led Ptolemy 
Ant. J. c. Ins Epiphanes, who succeeded him at five 

Philopator,* from the i 

, a rfi. we. allows in Rome 



e of the signal victory 
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which he bad obtained over Antioehis 
at Raphia, had abandoned himself to 

' pleasures and eiccssa of every kind. 

lis concubine, Agatboclei the brother of 

his time in gaming;, drinking, and lie 
is irregularities. His nights were passed 
in debauches, and his days in feasts and dusolute rents 
Forgetting entirely the duties and character ofi kinf. ' 
instead of applying himself to the attain of state, he 
valued himself upon presiding in concerts, and hnslill 
in playing upon instruments. The women disposed 
of every thing. 1 They conferred all em ploymeati sad 
governments j and no one had less authority in the , 

artful minister, who had been in oflce during ttinx 
reigns, waa at the helm, and his great experience bad 
made him very capable of the administration; not en- 
tirely in the manner be desired, but aa tbe u.oritei 
would permit him to act ; and he was so wicked n In 
pay blind obedience to the most unjust pom mauds of 
a corrupt prince and his unworthy minions. 

Arainoe/ the king's sister and nife, had no pom , 
or authority at court ; tbe favorites and the prime, 
ipeet. She, « 



suffer  

est grew weary of 



her complaints. The king, i 

him, commanded Sosibius to ria them of her. lit 
obeyed, and employed for that purpose one Philira. 
mon, "ho, without doubt, did not want experience a 

This last action, added to so many more of the most 
flagrant nature, displeased the people so much, thai 
Sosibiui was obliged, before the king's death, to cfuit 
his employment. He waa succeeded by Tlepolrnjus, 
a young man of quality, who had signalised himself ir. 
the army by his valor and conduct He bad all tin 
voices in a grand council held for thepurpoae of choos- 
ing a prime- minister. Sosibius resigned to bin the 
king's sesl, which waa tbe badge of his office. Tier* 
lemus formed the several functions of it, and governed 
all the affairs of the kingdom, during tbe king's lib. 
But though this was not long, he discovered hut too 
plainly that be had not all the qualifications neeemn 
for duly supporting so great an employment. He ' 
'ad neither the experience, ability, nor application, 
f his predecessor. As be had the administration a" 
11 the finance*, and disposed of all honors, snd d [pl- 
ies of the slate, and all payments passed through his 
ands, every body, aa is usual, was assiduous in mit- 
lg their court to him. He was extremely liberal', 
ut then his bounty waa bestowed without choice « 
iseernment, and almost solely on those who (hired 
i his parties of pleasure. The extravagant Isitenr- 

lade him fancy his talents superior to those of ill 
ther men. He assumed haughty ain, abandoned 
imself to luxury snd profusion, arid at last grew in- 
jpportable to every one. 
The wan of the 'East have made me suspend the 
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SECT. II. The Atollans declare against the Achwans. Battle 
ofCiphya? lost by Aratus. The Acbxans have recourse to 
Phi hp, who undertakes their defence. Troubles break out in 
Lacrdssmonia. The unhappy death of Cleomenes in Egypt. 
T«o king* are elected in Lacedamonia. That republic Joini 
with the^toliaos. 

The £Uolians,r particularly in the time we are now 
speaking of, were becoming very powerful people in 
Greece. Originally their territories extended from 
the river Aehelaus, to the strait of the gulph of Co- 
rinth, and to the country of the I«ocrians, surnamed 
Otolc. But, in process of time, they had possessed 
themselves of several cities in Acarnania, Thessaly, 
and other neighboring countries. They led much the 
same life upon land as pirates do at sea, that is, tbey 
were perpetually engaged in plunder and rapine. 
Wholly bent on lucre, they did not consider any gain 
« infamous or unlawful ; and were entire strangers to 
the laws of peace or war. They were very much 
inured to toils, and intrepid in battle. They signa- 
lised themselves' particularly in the war against the 
Gauls, who made an irruption into Greece ; and 
showed themselves zealous defenders of the public 
liberty against the Macedonians. The increase of 
their power had made them haughty and insolent. 
That haughtiness appeared in the answer they gave 
the Romans when they sent ambassadors to order 
then not to infest Acarnania. They expressed, if we 
may believe Tragus Pompeius, or Justin his epito- 
miscr,* the highest contempt for Rome, which they 
uid was in its origin a shameful spectacle of thieves 
rod robbers, founded and built by a fratricide, and for- 
merly by an assemblage of women ravished from the 
srms of their parents. They added, that the ASto- 
lians had always distinguished themselves in Greece 
ts much by their valor as their virtue and descent ; 
that neither Philip nor Alexander had been formida- 
ble to them ; and at a time when the latter made the 
whole earth tremble, they had not been afraid to re- 
ject his edicts and injunctions. That therefore the 
Romans would do well to beware of provoking the 
<EtoIians against them : a people whose arms bad 
extirpated the Gauls, and despised the Macedonians. 
The reader may, from this speech, form a judgment 
of the JEtoliana, of whom much might be said in the 
sequel. 

From the time that Cleomenes of Sparta had lost 
bit kingdom,* and Antigonus, by his victory at Sela- 
a*. had in some measure restored the peace of Greece, 
toe inhabitants of Peloponnesus, who were tired by 
the first wars, and imagined that affairs would al- 
ways continue on the same foot, had laid their arms 
wide, and totally neglected military dicipline. The 
.Eiolians meditated taking advantage of this indo- 
lence. Peace was insupportable to them, as it 
obliged them to subsist at their own expense, accus- 
tomed as they were to support themselves wholly by 
n P'Qe. Antigonus had kept them in awe, and pre- 
vented them from infesting their neighbors ; but, af- 
ter hn death, despising Philip because of his youth, 
jhey marched into Peloponnesus sword in hand, and 
Uid waste the territories of the Messenians. Aratus, 
citsperated at this perfidy and insolence, and seeing 
tbtt Timoxenes, at that time captain-general of the 
Achsans, endeavored to gain time, because his year 
wis near expiring ; as he was nominated to succeed 
him the following year, be took upon himself the com- 

9 Strsb. I. x. p. 450. Polyb. p. 3SI & 746. Paussn. 1. x. p.650. 
A J istin. 1. sxvii. e. 3. 
* Polyb. L lv. p. 272— 393. Pint, in Arat. p. 1049. 
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mand five days before his due time, in order to march 
the sooner to the aid of the Messenians. Accord- 
ingly, having assembled the Achaean*, 

a^' w? 7 ??i whose vigor and strength had suffered 
Ant J. c. ui. by repose mnd inmctivilV| be was de- 
feated near Caphyts, in a great battle fought there. 

Aratus was charged with being the cause of this de- 
feat, and not without some foundation. He endea- 
vored to prove that the loss of the battle imputed to 
him was not his fault. He declared, that, however 
this might be, if he had been wanted in any of the 
duties of an able commander, he asked pardon ; and 
entreated that his actions might be examined with 
less rigor than indulgence. His humility on this oc- 
casion changed the minds of the whole assembly, whose 
fury now turned against his accusers ; and nothing 
was afterwards undertaken but by his advice. How- 
ever, the remembrance of his defeat bad exceedingly 
damped his courage ; so that he behaved as a wise 
citisen, rather than as an able warrior ; and though 
the JEtolians often gave him opportunities to distress 
them, be took no advantage of them, but suffered that 
people to lay waste the whole country almost with 
impunity. 

The Achaeans were fbrcrd therefore, to spply to Ma- 
cedonia again, and to call in king Philip to their as- 
sistance, in hopes that the affection he bore Aratus, 
and the confidence he had in him, would incline that 
monarch to favor them. And indeed Antigonus, at 
his last moments, had, above all things, entreated 
Philip to keep well with Aratus, and to follow his 
counsel, in treating with the Achaeans. Some time 
before, he had sent him into Peloponnesus, to form 
himself under his eye and by bis [counsels. Aratus 
gave him the best reception in his power ; treated him 
with the distinction due to bis rank ; and endeavored 
to instil into him such principles and sentiments, as 
might enable him to govern with wisdom the great 
kingdom to which be was heir. Accordingly, that 
young prince returned into Macedonia with the high- 
est sentiments of esteem for Aratus, and the most fa- 
vorable disposition with regard to the welfare of 
Greece. 

But the oourtiers, whose interest it was to remove 
a person of Aratus's known probity, in order to have 
the sole ascendant over their young prince, made that 
monarch suspect bis conduct ; and prevailed so far, 
as to make him declare openly against Aratus. Ne- 
vertheless, finding soon after that he had been imposed 
upon, he punished the informers with great severity ; 
the sole means to banish for ever from princes that ca- 
lumny, which impunity, and sometimes money, raise 
up and arm against persons of the most consummate 
virtue. Philip afterwards reposed the same confidence 
in Aratus as he had formerly done, and resolved to be 
guided by his counsels only ; which was manifest on 
several occasions, and particularly in the affair of La- 
cedaemonia. That unhappy city was perpetually torn 
by sedition,' in one of which, one of the Ephori and a 
great many other citizens were killed, because they 
had declared for king Philip. When that prince ar- 
rived from Macedonia, he gave audience to the am- 
bassadors of Sparta and Tegsea, whither he had sent 
for them. In the council he held there, several were 
of opinion, that he should treat that city as Alexander 
had treated Thebes. But the king rejected that pro- 
posal with horror, and contented himself with pun- 
ishing the principal authors of the insurrection. Such 

I Polyb. p. 992—394. 
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an instance of moderation and wisdom in a king who 
was but seventeen years of age, was greatly admired ; 
and every one was persuaded, that it was owing to 
the good counsels of Aratus. However, he did not 
always make the same use of them. 

Being arrived at Corinth,* complaints were made 
to him by many cities against the iEtolians, and ac- 
cordingly war was unanimously declared against them. 
This was called the war of the allies, which began 
much about the same time that Hannibal was medi- 
tating the siege of Saguntum. This decree was sent 
to all the cities, and ratified in the general assembly 
of the Achteans. The iEtolians, on the other side, 
prepared for war, and selected Scopas their general, 
the principal contriver of the broils they had raised, 
and the havoc they had made. Philip now marched 
back his forces into Macedonia ; and whilst they 
were in winter-quarters, was very diligent in making 
the necessary military preparations. He endeavored 
to strengthen himself by the aid of his allies, few of 
whom answered bis views ; coloring their delays with 
raise and specious pretences. He also sent to king 
Ptolemy, to entreat him not to aid the iEtolians 
either with men or money. 

Cleomenes was at that time in Egypt ;■ but as a 
horrid licentiousness prevailed in that 

Am. 1 J: 3 c 7 .«o.P ourt ' » nd the **»* re ^ ed DO ?! in p 
but pleasures and excesses of every kind, 

Cleomenes led a very melancholy life there. Never- 
theless Ptolemy, in the beginning of his reign, had 
made use of Cleomenes : for, as he was afraid of his 
brother Magas, who on his mother's account, had great 
authority and power over the soldiery, he contracted 
a stricter amity with Cleomenes, and admitted him 
into his most secret councils, in which means for get- 
ting rid of his brother were devised. Cleomenes was 
the only person who opposed the scheme ; declaring, 
that a king cannot have any ministers more zealous 
for his service, or more obliged to aid him in sustain- 
ing the weighty burden of government, than his bro- 
thers. This advice prevailed for that time ; but Pto- 
lemy's fears and suspicions soon returning, he imagined 
there would be no way to get rid of them, but by 
taking away the life of him that occasioned them. 
After this he thought himself secure ; - fondly con- 
cluding, that he had no enemies to fear, either at home 
or abroad : because Antigonus and Seleucus, at their 
death, had left no other successors but Philip and An- 
tiochus, both whom he despised on account of their 
tender age. In this security be devoted himself to all 
sorts of pleasures, which were never interrupted by 
cares or business of any kind. Neither his courtiers, 
nor those who had employments in the state, dared to 
approach him ; and he would scarce deign to bestow 
the least attention on what passed in the neighboring 
kingdoms. That, however, was what employed the 
attention of his predecessors, even more than the affairs 
of their own dominions. Being possessed of Coele- 
syria and Cyprus, they awed the kings of Syria both 
by sea and land. As the most considerable cities, the 
posts and harbors which lie along the coast from Pam- 
phylia to the Hellespont, and the places in the neighbor- 
hood of Lysimachia, were subject to them ; from 
thence they had an eye on the princes of Asia, and 
even on the islands. How would it have been possible 
for any one to move in Thrace and Macedonia, whilst 
they bad the command of Ene, or Maronea, and of 

m Polyb. 1. Iv. p. 904—899. 
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cities that lay at a still greater distance? With so ex- 
tensive a dominion, and so many strong places, which 
served them as barriers, their own kingdom was se- 
cure. They therefore had always great reason to keep 
a watchful eye over what was transacting without 
doors. Ptolemy, on the contrary, disdained to give 
himself that trouble ; wine and women being his only 
pleasure and employment 

With such dispositions, the reader will easily sup- 
pose that he could have no great esteem for Cleomenes. 
The instant the latter had news of Antigonus's death, 
that the Achasans were engaged in a great war with 
the JEtolians, that the Lacedaemonians were united 
with the latter against the Achasans and Macedonians, 
and that all things seemed to recall him to his native 
country, he solicited earnestly to leave Alexandria. 
He therefore implored the king to favor him with 
troops and warlike stores sufficient for his return. 
Finding he could not obtain his request, he desired 
that he at least might he suffered to depart with his 
family, and be allowed to embrace the favorable op- 
portunity for repossessing himself of his kingdom. 
But Ptolemy was too much engaged by bis pleasures, 
to lend sn ear to Cleomenes*s entreaties. 

Sosibius, who at that time had great authority in 
the kingdom, assembled his friends ; and in this coun- 
cil a resolution was formed, not to furnish Cleomenes 
either with a fleet or provisions. They believed such 
an expense would be useless; for, from the death of 
Antigonus, all foreign affairs had seemed to them of 
no importance. Besides, this council were appre- 
hensive that as Antigonus was dead, and as there was 
none to oppose Cleomenes, that prince, after having 
made an expeditious eonquest of Greece, would be- 
come a very formidable enemy to Egypt ; what in- 
creased their fears was, his having thoroughly studied 
the state of the kingdom, his knowing its strong and 
weak side, his holding the king in the utmost contempt, 
and seeing a great many parts of the kingdom separa- 
ted and at a great distance, which an enemy might 
have a thousand opportunities of invading. For these 
reasons, it was not thought proper to grant Cleomenes 
the fleet and other succors be desired. On the other 
side, to give so bold and enterprising a prince leave 
to depart, after having refused him in so contemptuous 
a manner, would be making an enemy of him, who 
would certainly, one time or other, remember the 
affront which had been put upon him. Sosibius was 
therefore of opinion, that it was not even safe to allow 
him his liberty in Alexandria. A word which Cleo- 
menes had let drop, came then into his mind. In a 
council, where Magas was the subject of the debate; 
the prime-minister had signified his fears lest this 
prince should raise an insurrection by means of the 
foreign soldiers. " I answer for them," says Cleomenes, 
speaking of those of Peloponnesus : " and you may 
depend, that upon the first signal I give, they will 
take up arms in your favor." This made Sosibius 
hesitate no longer : on a fictitious accusation, which 
he corroborated by a letter he himself had forged, in 
that unhappy prince's name, he prevailed with the 
king to seize his person, and to imprison him in a 
secure place, where he might maintain him always 
in the manner he had hitherto done, with the libertv 
of seeing his friends, but not of going abroad. 

This treatment threw Cleomenes into the deepest af- 
fliction and melancholy. As he did not perceive any 
end of his calamities, be formed a resolution, in con- 
cert with those friends who used to visit him, which 
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despair only could suggest ; and this was, to repel the 
injustice of Ptolemy by force of arms; to stir up his 
subject* against him ; to die a death worthy of Spar- 
ta ; and not to wait, as stalled victims, till it was 
thought proper to sacri6ee them. 

Hh friends having found means to get him out of 
the prison, they all ran in a body, with drawn swords, 
into all the streets, exhorting and calling upon the 
populace to recover their liberty ; but not a man joined 
tbezn. They killed the governor of the city, and some 
other noblemen who came to oppose them ; and after- 
wards ran to the citadel with intention to force the 
gates, and set all the prisoners at liberty ; but they 
found them shut and strongly barricadoed. Cleo- 
menes, now lost to all hopes,.ran up and down the city, 
during which not a soul either followed or opposed him ; 
but all fled through fear. When they, therefore, saw 
that it would be impossible for them to succeed in 
their enterprise, they terminated it in a tragical and 
bloody manner, by running upon each other's swords, 
to avoid the infamy of punishment. Thus died Cleo- 
menes, after having ruigned sixteen years over Sparta. 
The king caused his body to be hanged on a cross, 
and ordered his mother, children, and all the women 
who attended them, to be put to death. When 
that unhappy princess was brought to the place of ex- 
ecution, the only Csvor she asked was, that she might 
die before her children. But they began with them ; 
| a kinneut more grievous to a mother than death it- 

I telf ; after which, she presented her neck to the ex- 

I I eeutioner, saying only these words: *'Ahl my dear 
I 1 children, to what a place did you come ! " 

,. The design of Agis and Cleomenes to reform Spar- 
ta, and revive its ancient discipline was certainly very 
| Uudable in itself: and both had reason to think, that 

I in a stale wholy infected and corrupted as that of 
Sparta then was, ro pretend to reform abuses one af- 
ter another, and remedy disorders by degrees, was only 
cutting off the heads of a hydra ; and therefore that 
it would be absolutely necessary to strike at the root 

i' of the evil. However, 1 cannot say whether Plato's 

I I maxim should not be adopted here/ viz. that nothing 
'J should be attempted in a free state, but what the citi- 

sens may be prevailed on to admit by gentle means ; 
i sod that violence should never be employed. Are 
there not some desperate diseases in which medicines 
would only accelerate death ? And have not some 
disorders gained so great an ascendent in a state,* that 
to attempt a reformation at such a time would only 
I discover the impotency of the magistrates and laws ? 
i But, a circumstance which admits of no excuse in 
J Cleomenes, is, his having, against all the laws of reason 
i sod justice, murdered the Epbori, in order to gain 
, soceets to his enterprise; a conduct absolutely ty- 
'j rannical, unworthy of a Spartan, and more unworthy 
of a king ; and which at the same time seemed to give 
> * suction to those tyrants, who afterwards inflicted 
1 such evils on Laeedssmonia. And, indeed, Cleome- 
oet himself has been called a tyrant by some histori- 
ans, and with him they begun the series of the ty- 
rants of Sparta.' 

* Jobet Plato, quern ego aactorem vehementer sequor, Tan. 
'vm contender* in republics, quantum probate civibus tuis pos- 
i iti : Tin ocque ocrenii naqua patrias afferre oportere, — Cic. 1. 
 l Zp**t.9.adramil. 

f t*ce bat omit t ere potius prawlida et adult* vitia, quam 
: me ad*«qui ut paiam fleret quibus flagitiis imparea easemua.— 
| IWtl 4ee«f.Uil.e S3. 

r P«»t mortem Cleomenes, qui primus Tyrannus Laeedst- 
I , »»»• foit.-X<,. l. xxxl,, . „. 26. 



During the three years that Cleomeres had left 
Sparta," the citizens had not thought of nominating 
kings, from the hopes they entertained,that he would 
return again ; and had always preserved the highest 
esteem and veneration for him. But, as soon as news 
was brought of his death, they proceeded to the elec- 
tion of kings. They first nominated Agesipolis, a 
child, descended from one of the royal families, and 
appointed his uncle Cleomenes bis governor. After- 
wards they chose Lycurgus, none of whose ancestors 
had reigned, but who had bribed the Ephori, by giv- 
ing each of them a talent,* which was putting the 
crown to sale at a very low price. They soon had 
reason to repent their choice, which was in direct op- 
position to all laws, and till then had never an exam- 
ple. The factious party, which openly opposed 
Philip, and committed the most enormous violences 
in the city, had presided in this election ; and imme- 
diately after they caused Sparta to declare in favor of 
the JEtolians. 

SECT. III. VaHous expeditions of PhlMp aeainst the enemies 
of the Achaean*. Appelles, his prime-minister, abuses his 
confidence in an extraordinary manner. Philip makes an 
inroad into MtoW*. Thermc taken without opposition . Ex- 
cesses of Philip's soldiers in that city. Prudent retreat of 
that prince. Tumults in the camp. Punishment of those 
who had occasioned them Inroad of Philip into Laconia. 
The conspirators form new cabals. Punishment inflicted on 
them. A peace is proposed between Philip and the Achseane 
on one side, and the jEtoliaus on the other, which at last is 
concluded. 

We have already related," that Philip king of 
Macedon, being called in by the Ache- 

Ant.*j' C 7 219 an * to thcir - aid » h,d come to Corintn » 
' where their general assembly was held, 

and that there war had been unanimously declared 

against the jEtoliana. The king returned afterwards 

to Macedonia, to make the necessary preparations for 

carrying on the war. 

Philip brought over Scerdiledes to the alliance with 
the Achssans. He was, as has been observed, a reity 
king of Illyria. The uEtolians, whose ally he was 
had broken their engagements with him by refusing 
to give him a certain share of the spoils they had 
gained at the taking of Cynethium, according to the 
articles agreed upon between them. Philip embraced 
with joy this opportunity of revenging himself for 
their perfidy. 

Demetrius of Pharos joined also with Philip.* We 
have already seen that the Romans, in whose favor he 
had declared at first, had bestowed on him several of 
the cities they had conquered in Illyria. As the chief 
revenue of those petty princes had consisted hitherto 
in the plunder they got from their neighbors ; when 
the Romans were removed, he could not forbear pil- 
laging the cities and territories subject to them. Be- 
sides, Demetrius, as well as Scerdiledes, had sailed on 
the same design, beyond the city of Issus ; which was 
a direct infraction of the chief article of the treaty 
concluded with queen Teuta. For these reasons the 
Romans declared war against Demetrius. TEmilius 
the consul attacked him with great vigor, dispossessed 
him of his strongest fortresses, and besieged him in 
Pharos, from whence be escaped with the utmost dif- 
ficulty. The city surrendered to the Romans. De- 
metrius,* being dispossessed of all his dominions, fled 
to Philip, who received him with open arms. This 

o Polyb. 1. iv.p, 304. e A thousand crowns, 

a Po yb. L if. p. 291 — 306. 
w Poll b. 1. ill. p. 17 1—174. Lib. iv. p. 265— 305— 030. 
arLiv. 1. xxli.n.33. 
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offended the Romans very much, who thereupon sent 
ambassadors to him, demanding Demetrius to be de- 
livered up. However, Philip, who meditated at that 
time the design which broke out soon after, paid no 
regard to their demand, and Demetrius spent the re- 
mainder of his days with that monarch. He was a 
valiant and bold man, but at the same time rash and 
inconsiderate in his enterprises ; and his courage was 
entirely void of prudence and judgment 

The Achsans, being on the point of engaging in a 
considerable war, sent to their allies. The Acarnani- 
ans joined them very cheerfully, though they incurred 
great danger, as they lay nearest to the jEtolians, and 
consequently were most exposed to the inroads of that 
people. Polybius praises their fidelity exceedingly. 

The people of Epirus did not show so much good 
will, and seemed desirous of continuing neuter : never- 
theless, they engaged in the war a little after. 

Deputies were also sent to king Ptolemy, to de- 
sire him not to assist the AStolians either with troops 
or money. 

The Messenians, for whose sake that war had been 
first begun, no ways answered the hopes which had 
been naturally entertained, of their employing their 
whole force to carry it on. 

The Lacedaemonians had declared at first for the 
Achesans ; but the contrary fiction caused the decree 
to be reversed, and they joined the iEtolians. It was 
on this occasion, as I have said before, that Agesipolis 
and Lycurgus were elected kings of Sparta. 

Aratus the younger, son of the great Aratus, was 
at that time supreme magistrate of the Achsans, as 
was Scopas of the J2tolians. 

Philip marched from Macedonia with 15,000 foot 
and 800 horse.* Having crossed Thewaly, he arrived 
in Epirus. Had be marched directly against the 
iEtolians, he would have come upon them unawares* 
and have defeated them : but, at the request of the 
E pi rots, he laid siege to Ambracia, which employed 
him forty days, and gave the enemy time to make 
preparations, and wait his coming up. They did 
more. Scopas. at the head of a body of iEtolians, 
advanced into Macedonia, made dreadful havoc, and 
returned in a very short time laden with spoils ; this 
action did him prodigious honor, and greatly anima- 
ted his forces. However, this did not hinder Philip 
from entering iEtolia, and seizing on a great number 
of important fortresses. He would have entirely con- 
quered it, had not tha news he received, that the Dar- 
danians* intended to make an inroad into his kingdom, 
obliged him to return thither. At his departure he 
promised the ambassadors of the Achsans to return 
soon to their assistance. His sudden arrival discon- 
certed the Dardanians, and put a stop to to their en- 
terprise. He then returned to Thessaly, with an in- 
tention to pass the rest of the summer in Larissa. 

In the mean time," Dorimachus, whom the iEto- 
lians had just before nominated their general, entered 
Epirus, laid waste all the open country, and did not 
spare even the temple of Dodona. 

Philip, though it was now the depth of winter, had 
left Larissa, and arrived at Corinth, without any one's 
having had the least notice of his march. He there 
ordered the elder Aratus to attend him, and by a let- 
ter to his son, who commanded the forces this year, 
gave him orders whither to march them. Caphye 

y Polyb. 1. iv. p. 325—330. 
a These were a people bordering on Macedonia, In the north 
o( that kingdom. 
1 a Polyb. 1 . Iv. p. 350—336. 



was to be the rendezvous. Euripides, who k 
thing of Philip's arrival, was then marching a detach- 
ment of above 2000 natives of El is, to lay waste the 
territory of Sicyon. They fell into the hands of Phi- 
lip, and all except 100 were either killed or taken pri- 
soners. 

The king, having joined Aratus the younger with 
his forces at the rendezvous appointed, marched to- 
wards Psophis/ in order to bi siege it. This was a 
very daring attempt : for the city was thought almost 
impregnable, as well from its natural situation, as from 
the fortifications which had been added to it. As it 
was the depth of winter, the inhabitants were under no 
apprehension that any one would, or even could, 
attack them : Philip, however, did it with suecess ; 
for, first the city, and afterwards the citadel, surren- 
dered after making some resistance. As they were 
very far from expecting to be besieged, the want of 
ammunition and provisions very much facilitated the 
taking of that city. Philip gave it very generously 
to the Achsans, to whom it was a most important 
post, assuring them that that there was nothing he de- 
sired more than to oblige them ; and to give them the 
strongest proofs of his seal and affection for their in- 
terest. A prince who always acts in this manner is 
truly great, and does honor to the royal dignity. 

From thence, after possessing himself of some other 
cities, which he also gave to his allies, he marched to 
Elis, in order to lay it waste. This territory was very 
rich and populous, and the inhabitants of the country 
were in a flourishing condition. Formerly this terri- 
tory had been deemed sacred, on account of the Olym- 
pic games solemnized there every four years ; and all 
the nations of Greece had agreed not to infest it, or 
carry their arms into it But the Elians bad them- 
selves been the occasion of their losing that privilejge* 
because, like other states, they had engaged in the 
wars of Greece. Here Philip got a very considerable 
booty, with which he enriched his troops, after which 
he retired to Olympia. 

Among the several courtiers of king Philip,' Appl- 
ies held the chief rank, and had a considerable influ- 
ence on the mind of his sovereign, whose governor he 
had been ; but, as too frequently happens on these 
occasions, he very much abused his power, which he 
employed wholly in oppressing individuals and states. 
He had taken it into his head to reduce the Achseans 
to the same condition as that in which Thessaly was 
at that time ; that is, to subject them absolutely to the 
commands of the ministeis of Macedonia, by leaving 
them only the name and a vain shadow of liberty ; 
and to accustom them to the yoke, be caused them to 
suffer every k ind of injurious treatment. A ratus com- 
plained of this to Philip, who was highly exasperated 
on that account ; and accordingly assured him, that 
he would give such orders, that nothing of that kind 
should happen for the future. Accordingly, he en- 
joined Apelles never to lay any commands on the 
Achssans, but in concert with their general. This 
was behaving with an indolent tenderness towards a 
minister who had so shamefully abused his master's 
confidence, and bad therefore deserved to be entirely 
disgraced. The Achesani, overjoyed at the favor which 
Philip showed them, and at the orders he had given 
for their peace and security, were continually bestow- 
ing the highest encomiums on that prinne, and extol- 
ling his excellent qualities. And indeed he possessed 
those which can endear a king to his people ; such as 
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• lively genius, a happy memory, easy elocution, and 
an unaffected grace in all his actions ; a beautiful as- 
pect, heightened by a noble and majestic air, which 
struck the beholders with awe and respect ; a sweet- 
ness of temper, affability, and a desire to please : and 
to finish the picture, a valor, an intrepidity, and an 
experience in war, which exceeded his years ; so that 
one can hardly conceive the strange alteration that af- 
terwards appeared in his morals and behavior. 

Philip having p ossesse d himself of Aliphera,* which 
was a post of great strength, the greatest part of the 
people of that country, astonished at the rapidity of 
bis conquests, and weary of the JStolian tyranny, sub- 
mitted to hia arms. Thus he soon made himself mas- 
ter of all Triphylia. 

At this time,/ Chilo, the Lacedaemonian, pretend- 
ing that he had a better right to the crown than Ly- 
curgus, on whose head they had placed it, resolved to 
dispossess him of it, and to set it on his own. Hav- 
ing engaged in his party about 200 citizens, he entered 
the city in a forcible manner, killed the Ephori who 
were at table together, and marched directly towards 
Lycurgus's house, intending to kill him : but hearing 
the tumult, he had made his escape. Chilo then went 
into the great square of the city, exhorted the citisens 
to recover their liberty ; making them, at the same 
time, the greatest promises. Seeing, however, that 
he could make no impression on them, and that he 
bad failed in his attempt, he sentenced himself to 
banishment, and retired to Achaia. It is surprising 
to see Sparta, formerly so jealous of its liberty, and 
mistress of all Greece till the battle of Leuctra, now 
filled with tumults and insurrections, and ignomini- 
ouUy subjected to a kind of tyrants, whose very name 
formerly *he could not endure. Such were the effects 
of their having violated Lycurgus's laws ; and espe- 
cially of their introducing gold and silver into Sparta, 
which drew after them, by insensible degrees, the lust 
of power, avarice, pride, luxury, effeminacy, immo- 
rality, and all those vices which are generally insepara- 
ble from riches. 

Philip/ being arrived at Argon, spent the rest of 
the winter there. Apelles had not yet laid aside the 
design be meditated of enslaving the Acheans. But 
Aratus, for whom the king had a very particular re- 
gard, and in whom he reposed the highest confidence, 
was an invincible obstacle to his design. He there- 
fore resolved, if possible, to get rid of him ; and for 
this purpose be sent privately for all those who were 
his secret enemies, and used his utmost endeavors to 
gain them the prince's favor. After this, in all bis 
conversations with him, be hinted that so long as Ara- 
tus should enjoy an authority in the republic of the 
Acheans, be (Philip) would have no power: and 
»ould be as much subject to their laws and usages as 
the meanest of their citisens ; whereas, were he to raise 
to the chief administration of affairs some person who 
might be entirely dependent on him, he then might 
set as a sovereign, and govern others, instead of being 
himself governed. The new friends enforced these re- 
flections, and refined on the arguments of Apelles. 
This idea of despotic power pleased the young king : 
■ad indeed it is the strongest temptation that can be 
laid in the way of princes. Accordingly he went for 
that purpose to JEgium, where the assembly of the 
•tales wm held for the election of a new general ; and 
prevailed so far by bis promises and menaces, that he 

« Poljb. L 1 v. p. 939—343. / Id. 343, 344. 

g Polyb. 1. iv. p. 344—349. 



got Philoxenus, whose election Aratus had supported 
and gained, excluded ; and obliged them to make 
choice of Eperatus, who was his direct enemy. Im- 
plicitly devoted to the will of his prime minister, he 
did not perceive that he degraded himself in the most 
ignominious manner ; nothing being more disgusting 
to free assemblies, such as those of Greece, than the 
least attempt to violate the freedom of elections. 

A person was thus chosen entirely unworthy of the 
post, as is commonly the case in all forced elections. 
Eperatus, having neither merit nor experience, was 
universally despised. As Aratus intermeddled no 
longer in public affairs, nothing was well done, and 
all things were hastening to their ruin. Philip, on 
whom the blame fell, became sensible that very per- 
nicious counsels had been given him. Upon this, he 
again had recourse to Aratus, and reinstated him en- 
tirely in his friendship and confidence ; and perceiving 
after this step that his affairs flourished visibly, and 
that his reputation and power increased daily, he would 
not make use of any counsel but that of Aratus, as of 
the only man to whom he owed all his grandeur, and 
glory. Who would not imagine, after such evident 
and repeated proofs,on one side of Aratus's innocence, 
and on the other of Apellea'a black malice, that 
Philip would have been undeceived for ever ; and have 
been fully sensible which of the two had the most sin- 
cere zeal for bis service ? The sequel, however, will 
show, that jealousy never dies but with the object that 
excited it ; and that princes seldom overcome preju- 
dices that are grateful to their authority. 

A new proof of this soon appeared. As the inha- 
bitants of Elis refused the advantageous conditions 
which Philip offered them by one Amphidamus, 
Apelles hinted to him that so unreasonable a refusal 
was owing to the ill services which Aratus did him 
clandestinely, though outwardly he pretended to have 
his interest very much at heart : that he alone had 
kept Amphidamus from enforcing, as he ought to have 
done, and as he had engaged to do to the inhabitants 
of Elis, the offers which the king made them : and on 
this foundation he invented a long story, and named 
several witnesses of its truth. The king, however, 
was so just, as to insist upon hia prime mini*»er's re- 
peating the^e accusations in pretence of the man whom 
he charged with them : and this Apelles did not scru- 
ple to do, and that with such an air of assurance, or 
rather impudence, as might have disconcerted the 
most virtuous man. He even added, that the king 
would lay this affair before the council of the Achmns, 
and leave to them the decision of it. This was what 
be wanted ; firmly persuaded, that by the influence he 
had there, he should not fail to get him condemned. 
Aratus, in making his defence, began by beseeching 
the king not lightly to give credit to the several things 
laid to his charge ; that it was a justice wbich a king, 
more than any other man, owed to a person accused, 
to command a strict inquiry to be made into the se- 
veral articles of the accusation, and till then to suspend 
his judgment In consequence of this, he required 
that Apelles should be obliged to produce his 
witnesses ; him, especially, from whom he pretended 
to have heard the several particulars laid to his 
charge ; and that they should omit none of the me- 
thods prescribed in establishing a fact before it was 
laid before the public council. The king thought 
Aratus's demand very just and reasonable, and pro- 
mised it should be complied with. 

However, the time passed on, and Apelles did not 
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prepare to give hu proof* ; bow, indeed, would it lure 
been possible for him to do llut ? An unforeseen ac- 
cident brought Amphidamut, by  kind of chance, to 
the city of Dyme, whither Philip had come to aeule 
tome affair*. Anlin matched the opportunity j and 
begged the king himself to take cognizance of this 
matter. He complied with Aratiu'i request, and 
found that there was not the leut ground for the 
eharge. Accordingly A rat us waa pronounced in- 
nocent, but no punishment vat inflicted on the 
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for Philip to return, as the winds would be directly 
oootrarj at that time, he therefore would be forced to 
stay there, by which means the campaign would be 
spent and nothing done. The Acarnanians, on the 
contrary, urged him to march directly into iEtolia, 
which was then unprovided with troops : declaring, 
that the whole country might be laid waste without 
the least resistance ; and that Dorimachus would be 
prevented from making an irruption into Macedonia. 
Aratus did not fail to declare in favor of the latter 
opinion ; and the king, who from the time of the 
cowardly attack at Paleis, had begun to suspect Le- 
ontius, acquiesced in the advice of Aratus. 

Having provided for the urgent necessities of the 
Messeniana, he went from Cephalenia, arrived the se- 
cond day at Leucadia, from thence entered the gulph 
of Ambracia, and came a little before day- break to 
Limnass. Immediately he commanded the soldiers 
to take some refreshment, to rid themselves of the 
greatest part of their baggage, and be ready for march- 
ing. In the afternoon, Philip, having left the baggage 
under a strong guard, set out from Limnea ; and af- 
ter a march of about sixty furlongs, he halted, to give 
his army some time for refreshment and rest He 
then marched all night, and arrived at day-break at 
the river Achelous, intending to fall suddenly and un- 
expectedly upon Thermae. Leontius advised the 
king to halt for some time, giving for his reason, that 
as the soldiers had been fatigued with the length of 
their march, it would be proper for them to take 
breath ; but, in reality, to give the iEtolians time to 
prepare for their defence. Aratus, on the contrary, 
knowing that opportunity is swift-winged, and that 
Leontius*s advice was manifestly traitorous, conjured 
Philip to seize the favorable. moment, and set out oo 
his march that instant. 

The king, who was already offended at Leontius, 
and began to suspect him, sets out immediately, cros- 
ses the Achelous, and marches directly to Therms, 
through a very rugged and almost impervious road 
cut between very steep rocks. This was the capital 
city of the country, in which the ^Etolians every year 
held their fairs and solemn assemblies, as well for the 
worship of the gods, as for the election of magistrates. 
As this city was thought inpregnable, because of the 
advantage of its situation, and that no enemy had ever 
dired to approach it ; the JEtolians used to leave their 
richest effects and all their wealth there, imagining 
they were very safe. But how great was their sur- 
prise, when, at the close of the day, they saw Philip 
enter it with his army ! 

After having taken immense spoils in the night, the 
Macedonians pitched their camp. The next morning 
it was resolved that the most valuable effects should 
be carried away ; and having piled up the rest of the 
booty at the head of the camp, they set fire to if. 
They did the same with regard to the arms which 
bung on the galleries of the temple ; the best were 
laid by for service, and the remainder, amounting to 
upwards of 15,000, were burnt to ashes. Hitherto 
eery thing which had been transacted was just, and 
agreeable to the laws of war. 

But the Macedonians did not stop here. Trans- 
ported with the remembrance of the wild havoc which 
the .£tolians had made in Dium and Dodona, they 
»t fire to the galleries of the temple, tore down all 
the offerings which hung on them, among which were 
*"ne of eiceeding beauty and prodigious value. Not 
otisfied with burning the roofs, they rased the tem- 



ple. The statues, of which there were at least 2000, 
were thrown down. A great number of them were 
broken to pieces ; and those only spared which were 
known, by their form or inscriptions, to represent gods. 
They wrote the following verse on the walls : 

Remember Dium : Dium sends you this. 

The horror with which the sacrileges committed by 
the JEtoYuLOs at Dium had inspired Philip and his 
allies, without doubt convinced them that they might 
revenge it by the commission of the like crimes ; and 
that they were then making just reprisals. How- 
ever, says Polybius, the reader will allow me to think 
otherwise. To support his opinion, he cites three 
great examples, taken from the very family of the 
prince whose conduct be there censures. Antigonus, 
after having defeated Cleomenes, king of the Lacedae- 
monians, and possessed himself of Sparta, so far from 
eitending his rage to the temples and sacred things, 
did not even make those he had conquered feel the 
effects of it ; on the contrary, he restored to them the 
form of government which they had received from 
their ancestors, and treated them with the highest tes- 
timonies of kindness and friendship. Philip, to whom 
the royal family owed all its splendor, and who de- 
feated the Athenians at Chaeronea, made them sensi- 
ble of hit power and victory by no other marks than 
his beneficence ; restoring their prisoners without ran- 
som; himself taking care of the dead, ordering Anti- 
pater to convey their bones to Athens, and giving 
clothes to such of the prisoners as were most in want 
of them. And lastly, Alexander the Great, in the 
height of his fury against Thebes, which he rased to 
the ground, so far from being forgetful of the venera- 
tion due to the gods, took care not to suffer his sol- 
diers (even through imprudence) to do the least in- 
jury to the temples and other sacred places : and 
what is still more worthy our admiration, in his war 
with the Persians, who had plundered and burned 
most of the temples in Greece, Alexander spared and 
reverenced all places dedicated to the worship of the 
gods. 

It were to be wished, continues Polybius, that Phi- 
lip, mindful of the examples his ancestors set him, had 
strove to show that he had succeeded rather to their 
moderation and magnanimity, than to their empire 
and power. The laws of war indeed, frequently oblige 
a conqueror to demolish towns and citadels ; to fill 
up harbors, to capture men and ships, to carry off the 
fruits of the earth, and things of a like nature, in order 
to lessen the strength of the enemy and increase his 
own : but to destroy what neither can do him any pre- 
judice, nor will contribute to the defeat of the enemy ; 
to burn temples, to break statues, and similar orna- 
ments of a city, in pieces ; certainly nothing but the 
wildest and most extravagant fury can be capable of 
such violence. It is not merely to ruin and destroy 
those who have done us injury, that we ought to de- 
clare war, in case we desire to be thought just and 
equitable ; but only to. oblige such people to acknow- 
ledge and make amends for their faults. The true end 
of war is not to involve in the same ruin the innocent 
and the guilty, but rather to save both. These are 
the sentiments of a soldier and a heathen. 

Though Philip, on this occasion, showed no great 
regard tor religion, he acted like an excellent captain. 
His view in putting to sea, was to go and surprise the 
city of Thermae, taking advantage of the absence of 
part of the JEtolian forces. To conceal his design, he 
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took so large a compass, as left the enemy in doubt 
with regard to the place he intended to attack ; and 
prevented their seizing some passes of the mountains 
and defiles in which be might have been stopped short. 
Some rivers were to be passed ; it was necessary for 
htm to make the utmost haste, and turn short upon 
JEtolia by a swift countermarch. This Philip does 
without listening to the advice of traitors. To lighten 
his army, be leaves his baggage. He goes through 
the defiles without meeting the least obstacle, and en- 
ters Therm*, as if he had dropped from the skies ; so 
well had he concealed and hastened his march, of which 
the enemy do not seem to have had the least suspicion. 
His retreat was full as extraordinary. To secure it 
be had seised upon several important posts ; expecting 
that at his coming down, his rear-guard particularly 
would be attacked. It was accordingly charged at 
two different times : however, the prudent precautions 
he had taken, entirely baffled all the efforts of the 
enemy. 

An enterprise so well concerted, so secretly carried 
on, and executed with so much wisdom and despatch, 
surpasses the abilities of so young a prince as Philip, 
and seems to characterise a veteran warrior, long ex- 
ercised in all the arts and stratagems of war. We can 
scarce doubt (and Poly bi us seems to insinuate it evi- 
dently enough) that A rat us, as he had been the first 
contriver of so noble a project, was also the soul, as it 
were, and chief agent in it afterwards. I have already 
observed, that his talents lay more in conducting a 
warlike stratagem, in forming extraordinary enterprises, 
and giving success to them by his bold counsels, than 
in executing them himsebt How happy is it for a 
young prince to possess a general of this character ; 
prudent, able, versed by long experience, and habitu- 
ated to all the parts of the art of war; to be able to 
appreciate the worth of these qualities ; to be perfectly 
sensible of their high value ; to be docile to his advice, 
though frequently contrary to his own taste and opi- 
nion ; and to let himself be guided by such wise coun- 
sels I After the happy success of an action, the person 
whose advice directed it vanishes, and all the glory of 
it is reflected upon the monarch. Plutarch," who en- 
forces what I have now said, thinks it equally glorious 
•to Philip for suffering himself to be guided by such 
good counsels, and to Aratus for having ability to sug- 
gest them. 

When Philip, who had marched back the same way 
he came, was arrived at Limnea, finding himself in 
repose and security, he offered sacrifices to the gods, 
by way of thanksgiving for the success they had given 
to his arms ; and made a splendid banquet for his 
officers, who were as strongly affected as himself with 
the glory he had acquired. Leontius and Megaleas 
were the only persons who heartily repined at the good 
fortune of their sovereign. Every one soon perceived 
that they did not share with the rest of the company 
in the joy which so successful an expedition must na- 
turally create. During the whole entertainment, they 
vented their animosity against Aratus in the most in- 
sulting and most shocking railleries. But words were 
not all ; for, at their rising from the banquet, heated 
with the fumes of wine and fired with anger, tbey threw 
stones at him all the way, till be was got into his tent 
The whole army was in an uproar; and the noise 
reaching the king, he caused an exact inquiry to be 
made into the affair ; laid a fine of twenty talents" on 
and threw him into prison. Leontius, hear- 
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ing of what had happened, ran with a crowd of soldiers 
to the king's tent, persuaded that the young prince 
would be frightened at seeing so great a body of men, 
and for that reason be prompted to change his resolu- 
tion. Being come into the king's prese n ce , M Who 
has been so bold," says he, M as to lay hands on Mega- 
leas and throw him into prison ? — I," answered the 
king, in a lofty tone. This terrified Leontius ; so that, 
after venting a deep sigh, he left the king's tent in a 
rage. Some days after be gave security for the fine 
laid on Megaleas, who was then set at liberty. 

During Philip's expedition against AStotia,* Ly- 
curgus, the Spartan king, had engaged in an enter- 
prise against the Messenians, but it proved abortive. 
Dorimachus, who had led a considerable body of 
MtoYuui* into Thessaly, with an intention to lay waste 
the country, and to oblige Philip to raise the siege of 
Paleis, in order to go and succor his allies, found troop* 
there ready prepared to give him a warm reception. 
He did not venture to attack them. The news a€ 
Philip's inroad into JEtolia, forced him to hasten thi- 
ther to defend his own country. But though he made 
the utmost expedition, he arrived too late ; the Ma- 
cedonians having quitted it. 

Philip marched his army with almost incredible di- 
ligence. Having left Leucadia with bis fleet, and be- 
ing arrived at Corinth, be laid up bis ships in the 
harbor of Lecbasum, landed his troops, and began his 
march, and, passing through Argos, arrived on the 
twelfth day at Tegea, which he had fixed for the ren- 
dezvous of his allies. The Spartans, having beard 
from public report what had passed at Thermae, were 
truly alarmed when they saw that young victor in 
their territories, where be was not expected so sud- 
denly. Some actions took place between the two ar- 
mies, in which Philip had always the advantage ; but 
I shall omit the particulars, to avoid prolixity. Phi- 
lip displayed, on all occasions, a bravery and prudence 
far above his years ; and this expedition did him no 
less honor than that of jBtolia. After laying waste 
the whole country, and taking abundance of spoils, be 
returned by the way of Argos to Corinth. 

Here he found ambassadors from Rhodes and Ohm, 
who came to offer him their mediation, and to incline 
both parties to peace. The king, dissembling his 
real intentions, told them that be bad always 
wished, and did still wish, to be at peace with the 
,£tolians ; and therefore charged them, at their going 
away, to dispose them to it. He afterwards landed 
at Lecbsnim, in order to go from thence to Phocis, 
where he intended to engage in some more important 
enterprise. 

The taction formed by Leontius, Megalea.% and 
Ptolemy, who also was one of Philip's principal offi- 
cers, having employed all the clandestine methods pas- , 
sible to remove and destroy all those who either op- 
posed or were suspected by them ; and seeing, with 
grief, that those secret practices had not been as 
successful as they had flattered themselves, resolved to 
make themselves formidable even to their sovereign, by 
employing the authority they had over their forces, to 
draw off their affections from him, and to attach them 
to their own interest The greatest part of the army had 
staid in Corinth ; and they imagined, that the absence 
of the king gave them a favorable opportunity for exe- 
cuting their designs. Tbey represented to the ligbt- 
armed troops, and to the guards, that for the sake of 
the public welfare they exposed themselves to the 
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greatest toils and dangers of war ; that nevertheless 
justice had not been done them, nor the ancient law 
relating to the distribution of plunder been observed 
with regard to them. The young men, fired by these 
seditious discourses, divide themselves into bands, 
plunder the houses of the principal courtiers, and carry 
tbeir fury to such an extent as to force the gates of the 
king's palace, and break to pieces the tiles whioh co- 
vered it Immediately a great tumult broke out in 
the city, of which Philip having notice, he left Leehav> 
um in great baste. He then assembles the Macedo- 
nians in the theatre, where, in a speech intermixed 
with gentleness and severity, he makes them sensible 
of their fault. In the trouble and confusion which 
reigned at that time, some declared tjiat it would be 
necessary to seise and punish the promoters of this 
insurrection ; and others, that it would be more pru- 
dent to appease them by gentle methods, and forget 
all that was past. 

The king was still young ; so that his authority was 
not entirely confirmed in the minds of the people and 
soldiery. Those who were against him enjoyed the 
highest poets in the kingdom ; and governed it during 
his minority : had filled all employments with their 
creatures; had acquired a kind of unlimited power 
over all orders of the state ; had command of the for- 
ces, and during a long time had employod the most 
insinuating arts to gain their affection, and bad divided 
the whole administration among themselves. In so 
delicate a conjuncture, he did not think it advisable 
to come to an open rupture, lest he should inflame the 
minds of the people, by employing chastisements at an 
unseasonable time. For this reason he stifled his re- 
sentment, pretending to be very well satisfied ; and 
having exhorted his forces to union and peace, he went 
back to LectMeum. But after this insurrection, it was 
not easy for him to execute in Phocis the schemes he 
bad projected. 

Leontius having now lost all hopes, after so many 
fruitless attempts, had recourse to Apelles. He sent 
courier upon courier to give him notice of the danger 
he was in, and to urge bis presence immediately. 
That minister, during his stay at Chalcis, had disposed 
of all things in the most despotic manner, and by that 
means was universally odious. According to him, the 
king, being still young, had no manner of power, but 
obeyed implicitly the dictates of his (A pel lea's) will. 
He arrogated to himself the management of all affairs, 
as having full power to act in every thing he should 
think fit The magistrates of Macedonia and Thessaly, 
and the officers who enjoyed any employment, made 
their report to him alone. In all the cities of Greece, 
scarce the least mention was made of the king ; for 
whether any resolutions were to be takeu, affairs to be 
regulated, judgments passed, honors to be disposed, or 
favors to be granted, Apelles engrossed and transacted 
all things. 

Philip had long before been apprised of this conduct 
, of Apelles, which gave him very great uneasiness. 
Aratus was frequently urgent with him to exert him- 
*lf on this occasion, and endeavored to make him 
i throw off his irresolution and servitude : but the king 
concealed his thoughts, and did not discover hisjreso- 
lutions to any body. Apelles, not knowing how the 
king was disposed towards him, but persuaded, on the 
contrary, that the instant he appeared before his sove- 
reign he would not fail of taking his opinion in all 

! thing*) hastened from Chalcis to the support of Leon- 
I tins. 



When he arrived in Corinth, Leootius, Ptolemy, 
and Megaleas, who commanded the flower of the 
troops, engaged all the young men to go and meet 
him. Apelles, thus received with pomp and splendor, 
and attended by a large body of officers and soldiers, ad- 
vances directly to the king's palace, and was going to 
enter as usual. However, the officer who attended at 
the gate (having been instructed before) stopped him 
short, and told him that his majesty was busy. As- 
tonished at so uncommon a reoeption,which he no-wise 
expected, be deliberated for some time how he ought 
to behave, and at last withdrew in the utmost confu- 
sion. Nothing is so transient and frail as a borrowed 
power," not supported by foundations or strength of 
its own. The shining jtrain which he had caused to 
follow him vanished in an instant ; and he'arrivedjas 
his own house followed only by his domestics : a lively 
image, says Polybius, of what happens in tbe courts 
of kings ; and of the fate which the most powerful 
courtiers ought to dread. A few days suffice to show 
their most exalted state and fall. Like counters which 
one moment are of the highest, and the next of the 
most inconsiderable value, at the will of him who 
reckons with them : as princes please to extend and 
withdraw their favors, to-day they enjoy tbe greatest 
credit, and the next are reduced to the extremes of mi- 
sery and universal disgrace. Megaleas, sensible of tbe 
storm he himself might expect, now the prime-minister 
was disgraced, thought of nothing but how he might 
best secure himself by flight, and accordingly withdrew 
to Thebes, leaving Leontius bound for twenty talents, 
which be had engaged to see his accomplice pay. 

The king, whether he was unwilling to drive Apel- 
les to despair, or whether he did not think his 
power sufficiently established to exert it in an extraor- 
dinary manner ; or from some remains of gratitude 
and esteem for his guardian and governor ; still con- 
tinued occasionally to converse with him, and left him 
some other honors of that kind ; but he excluded him 
from the council, and from the number of those he 
used to invite to supper with him. On his arrival at 
Sicyon, the magistrates offered him a house ; but he 
preferred that of Aratus, whom he never quitted, and 
spent whole days in his company. As for Apelles, he 
ordered him to retire to Corinth 

Having removed Leontius from his command of 
the guards, which were ordered to march elsewhere, 
upon a pretence of their being employed upon some 
urgent occasion, be caused him to be thrown into 
prison : the pretended reason of which was, to oblige 
him to pay the twenty talents for which he bad engaged 
for Megaleas ; but in reality to secure his person, and 
to sound the disposition of his troops. Leontius sent 
word of this to tbe infantry over which he had com- 
manded, who that moment sent a petition to the king, 
importing, that if Leontius were charged with some 
new crime for which he deserved to be imprisoned, 
they insisted that nothing might be decreed against 
him but in their presence ; that if he refused them 
that favor, tbey should look upon this refusal as a con- 
tempt, and a signal insult (such was the liberty the 
Macedonians had the privilege of using with their 
king:) but incase Leontius was imprisoned only for 
the twenty talents, they offered to pay that sum among 
them. This testimony of their affection did but in- 
flame the king's anger, and hasten the death of Leon- 
tius. 

« Nihil rerum mortalium tarn lnstabile ae fiuxum est, quam 
nuna potenolw non sua vi mixes.— -Tacit. Annal. 1. xiii. c, 13. 
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During this interval, there arrived from JEtolia am- 
bassadors from Rhodes and Chios, after having pre- 
vailed with the iEtolians to consent to a thirty days' 
truce. They assured the king, that the iEtolians 
were inclined to a peace. Philip accepted of the truce 
and wrote to the allies, desiring them to send their 
plenipotentiaries to Patrse, to negooiate a peace with 
the jEtolians. He himself set* out ^immediately for 
that place from Lechaeum, and arrived after two days' 
sail. 

He then received letters, directed by Megaleas from 
Phocis to the ^Etolians, in which the traitor exhorted 
the iGtolians not to entertain the least fear, but to 
c Jiitinue the war ; that Philip was in the utmost dis- 
tress for want of ammunition and provisions ; to which 
he added expressions highly injurious to the king. 
Philip, upon reading these letters, judging Apelles 
the chief author of them, seized both him and his son; 
at the same time he sent to Thebes, with orders for 
Megaleas to be proceeded against there ; however, he 
did not stay for this trial, but laid violent bands on 
himself. A little after Apelles and his son were also 
put to death. 

I do not know whether history can furnish us with 
a more remarkable example of the ascendant which a 
favorite may gain over the mind of a young sovereign, 
in order to satiate with impunity his avarice and am- 
bition. Apelles bad been Philip's guardian, and as 
such intrusted with the care of his education. He 
had been at the head of the counsel of regency esta- 
blished by the late king. This double title of guardian 
and governor had, on one side, inspired the young 
prince (as might naturally be expected) with senti- 
ments of regard, esteem, respect, and confidence for 
Apelles ; and, on the other, had made Apelles assume 
an air of authority and command over his pupil, which 
he never laid aside. Philip did not want genius, 
judgment, or penetration. When he was arrived to 
more mature years, he perceived into what hands he 
had fallen, but at the same time shut his eyes to all his 
master's faults. He had discovered, more than once, 
the mean jealousy which Apelles entertained of con- 
spicuous merit of every kind ; and his declared hatred 
of all such of the king's subjects as were most capable of 
serving bim. Proofs of his extortion and oppression 
were daily renewed, and the repeated complaints 
against them rendered the government odious and in- 
supportable. However, all this made no impression, 
or but a very slight one, on the mind of the young 
king, over which the prime-minister had gained such 
an influence, that he even stood in the fear of him. 
The reader has seen how extremely difficult it was for 
the king to break this charm. 

In the meantime,* the JEioWana wished earnestly 
that the peace might be concluded ; and were quite 
weary of a war, in which all their expectations had 
been frustrated. They had flattered themselves, that 
they had to do with a young unexperienced king, and 
accordingly believed that they might amuse him as a 
child ; but Philip, on the contrary, had proved to them, 
that in wisdom and resolution he was a man, and that 
they had behaved like children in all their enter- 
prises. But having heard of the insurrection of the 
troops, and the conspiracy of Apelles and Leontius, 
they postponed the day on which they were to meet 
at Pairs, in hopes that some sedition would break out 
ttt^ court, to perplex and embroil the king's affairs. 

°™ who wished for nothing more ardently than 

q FblyM. v. p. 170,877. 



to break off the conferences upon the peace, joyfully 
seised the opportunity with which the enemies them- 
selves furnished him ; and engaged the allies, who were 
come to the rendezvous, to continue the war. He then 
set sail on his return to Corinth. He gave the Msec 
donians leave to go by the way of Thessaly.Jto take up 
their winter-quarters in their own country ; then 
coasting Attica along the Euripus, be went from 
Cenchram to Demetrias/ where he found Ptolemy, 
the only conspirator that survived ; and caused sen- 
tence of death to be passed upon him in an assembly 
of Macedonians. 

All these incidents happened at the time that Han- 
nibal was encamped on the banks of tbe river Po id 
Italy ; and Antiochus, after having subdued tbe 
greatest part of Ccele-syria, had sent his troops into 
winter-quarters. It was then also that Lycurgus, | 
king of Lacedsemonia, fled into iEtolia, in order to 
secure himself from the anger of the Ephori, who, oo 
a false report that this king designed to embroil tbe ' 
state, had assembled in the night, and invested his 
house, in order to seise his person. But Lyctirgm, 
having some notice of this, fled with his whole family. ( 
However, he was recalled a little after, aa soon as it 
was known that the suspicions raised against him were < 
all groundless. It being now winter, Philip returned ! 
to Macedonia. 

Eperatus was by this time universally despised by tbe j 
Achsans ; nobody obeyed bis orders ; and the country | 
being open and defenceless, dreadful havoc was made . 
in it The cities being abandoned, and receiving do I 
succors, were reduced the last extremity, and come- < 
quently could scarce furnish their quota. The am- 
iliary troops, the payment of whose arrears was pat 
off from day to day, served as they were paid, and 
great numbers of them deserted. All this was owing 
to the incapacity of the general; and the reader bat 
seen in what manner he was elected. Happily fiw tbe 
Achaians, the time of his command was almost expired. 
He quitted it in the beginning of the spring : and tbe 
elder Armtus was appointed to succeed him. 

Philip,* in his journey to Macedonia, bad taken 
Bylasora, tbe greatest city in Peonia, and the most 
advantageously situated for making incursions from 
Dardania into Macedonia ; so that having po ss ess e d 
himself of it, he had very little to fear from the Dar- 
danians. 

After taking that city he marched again towards 
Greece. He judged it would be pro- 
Ant ¥'c 7 tl*7 per to l *y "*8 e to Th*** 9 °* Pn thiotis » 
' from whence the ^tolians used to make 

continual inroads, and at the same time commit grett 
waste in the territories of Demetrius, Pbarsalus, 
and even Larissa, The attack was carried on with 
great bravery, and the defence was equally vigorous; 
but, at last, the besieged, fearing they should be ta- 
ken by storm, surrender ed the city. By this conquest 
Philip secured Magnesia and Thessaly, and carried 
off a great booty from the iEtolians, 

Here ambassadors came again to him from Cnio* 
Rhodes, and Bysantium, and also from Ptolemy, to 
propose the concluding of a peace. Philip made tbe 
same answer as before, that it was what be very ranch 
desired ; and that they had only to inquire of tbe 
jEtolians, whether they also were inclined to it Phi- 
lip, in reality, was not very desirous of peace, but be < 
did not care to declare himself. ' 

^ He afterwards set out with bis favorites for tbe | 

r A maritime eity of Thessaly. « Polyb. 1. ▼. p. *& 
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Nemaean games at Argos. Whilst he was viewing 
one at the combats, a courier arrived from Macedo- 
nia, with advice that the Romans had lost a great 
battle in Tuscany, near the lake Thrasymenus, and 
that Hannibal was master of the open country. The 
king showed this letter to none but Demetrius of 
Pharos, giving him strict charge not to speak of it. 
The latter took this opportunity to represent to him, 
that he ought to disengage himself as soon as possible 
from the Italian war, in order to invade Illyria, and 
afterwards cross into Italy. He added, that Greece, 
already subjected in all respects, would obey him no 
lest afterwards ; that the Achasans bad joined volun- 
tarily, and with the utmost cheerfulness, in his cause : 
that the iEtolians, quite depressed and discouraged 
by their ill success in the present war, would not fail 
to fellow their example ; that if he was desirous of 
making himself master of the whole world, a noble 
ambition, which suited no prince better than himself; 
he must begin by conquering Italy : that after the de- 
feat of the Romans, the news of which he had then 
received, the time was come for executing so noble a 
project, and that be ought not to delay a moment 
Such counsel could not but charm a king in the 
flower of his youth, successful in his exploits, bold, en- 
terprising, and who besides was sprung from a fa- 
mily which haul always flattered itself with the hopes 
of universal empire. 

Nevertheless, as he was master of his temper, and 
governed his thoughts in such a manner as to discover 
only such of them as suited his interest, (a very rare 
and valuable quality in so young a prince,) he did not 
express too great an inclination for peace, though he 
now earnestly desired it He therefore only caused 
the allied states to be told to send their plenipoten- 
tiaries to Naupactum, in order to negotiate a peace : 
and at the earnest desire of the <dStolians, he soon ar- 
rived in the neighborhood of that city, at the head of 
his troops. All parties were so weary of the war, 
that there was no occasion for long conferences. The 
first article which the king caused to be proposed to 
the jEtolians, by the ambassadors of the confederate 
powers, was, that every one should continue in posses- 
sion of his conquests : and to this they assented. The 
rest of the articles were soon agreed upon ; so that 
the treaty was ratified, and all retired to their re- 
spective countries. This peace concluded by Philip 
and the Achasans with the JEtolians : the battle lost 
by the Romans near the lake Thrasymenus ; and the 
defeat of Antiochus near Rapia ; all these events hap- 
pened in the third year of the 140th Olympiad. 
In the first separate conference held in presence of 
the king and the ambassadors of the con- 
Ant *J c 2^7 derate powers, Agelas of Naupactum, 
who was one of them, enforced his opi- 
nion by arguments that deserve a place here, and which 
Polybius has thought worthy of being related at 
length in his history. He said, that it were to be 
vished that the Greeks would never make war upon 
ooe another ; that it would be a great blessing from 
the gods, i£ breathing only the same sentiments, they 
should all in a manner join hand in hand, and unite 
1 their whole force, to secure them from the insults of 
the Barbarians. But if this was not possible, that at 
1 lost, in the present juncture, they ought to unite to- 
1 gether and watch over the preservation of all Greece : 
that, to be sensible of the necessity of such an union, they 
need but turn their eyes to the formidable armies of 
the two powerful states actually engaged in war : 



that it was evident to every one, who was ever so lit- 
tle versed in the maxims of policy, that the conquer- 
ors, whether Carthaginians or Romans, would not 
confine themselves to the empire of Italy or Sicily ; 
but would doubtless extend their projects much far- 
ther: that all the Greeks in general, and especially 
Philip, ought to keep a strict eye on the dangers with 
which they were threatened : that this prince would 
have nothing to fear, if, instead of attempting to ruin 
the Greeks, and to give the enemy an easier oppor- 
tunity of defeating them, as he had hitherto done, 
he would labor as much for their welfare as his 
own, and exert himself as vigorously in the de- 
fence of all Greece, as if it was his own kingdom : 
that by this means he would acquire the love and af- 
fection of the Greeks, who on their part would be in- 
violably attached to him in all his enterprises ; and, 
by their fidelity to him, disconcert all the projects 
which foreigners might form against his kingdom : 
that if, instead of barely acting upon the defensive, be 
were desirous of taking the field and executing some 
great enterprise, he need but turn his arms towards 
the West, and keep an eye on the events of the war in 
Italy; that, provided he would only put himself into a 
condition for seizing successfully the first opportunity 
that should present itself, every thing seemed to 
smooth the way for universal empire : that, in case he 
bad any difference with the Greeeks, he should leave 
the decision of it to another season : that he ought es- 
pecially to be careful to preserve to himself the li- 
berty of making war or peace with them, whenever 
he might think proper : that in case he should suffer 
the storm which was gathering in the West to burst 
upon Greece, it was very much to be feared, that it 
would then be no longer in their power to take up 
arms, to treat of peace, nor to determine their affairs 
in a manner they might judge most expedient 

Nothing can be more judicious than this speech, 
which is a clear prediction of what was to happen af- 
terwards to Greece, of which the Romans will soon 
render themselves absolutely masters. This is the first 
time that the affairs of Italy and Africa influence those 
of Greece, and direct their motions. After this, nei- 
ther Philip, nor the other powers of Greece, regulated 
their conduct, when they were to make peace or war, 
by the state of their respective countries, but directed 
all their views and attention towards Italy. The 
Asiatics, and the inhabitants of the island, did the same 
soon after. All those who, from that time, had rea- 
son to be dissatisfied with the conduct of Philip or 
Attains, no longer addressed Antiochus or Ptolemy 
for protection : they no longer turned their eyes to 
the south or east, but fixed them upon the west. 
Sometimes ambassadors were sent to the Carthaginians 
and other times to the Romans. Some also came to 
Philip, at different intervals, from the Romans, who 
knowing the enterprising genius of that prince, were 
afraid he should come and add to the confusion and 
perplexity of their affairs : which is what the sequel 
of this history will now show us. 

SECT. IV. Philip concludes a treaty with Hannibal. The Ro- 
mans gain a considerable victory over him at Apollonla. 
He changes his conduct. His breach of faith and irregulari- 
ties. He causes Aratua to be poisoned. The JEtolians con- 
clude an alliance with the Romans. Attains, king of Perga- 
mus, and the Lacedsmoniana, accede to it. Maehauidae 
usurps a tyrannical power at Sparta. Various expeditions of 
Philip and Sulpitius the Roman Prartor, in one of which 
Philopoemen signalises himself. 

The war between theCarthaginians and the Romans, 
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who wert the greatest powers at that time, drew the 
attention of all the king* of the earth.' Philip, king 
ol Maeedon, imagined that he ru more partieulaily 
interested, as his dominion* vera separated from Italy 
only by the Adriatic tea, no* called the Qulf of Ve- 
nice. When he heard, by the rumors which were spread, 
that Hannibal had marched over the Alp*, be wai 
indeed very veil pleased to aee the Romans and Car- 
thaginian* at war ; but. as the event wu doubtful, be 

did not jet perceive clearly which of those power* 
it would be hi* interest to join. But 

suit. * '""ja  ftar Hannibal had gained three Tie. 
lories successively, ill hia doubt* were 
removed, and be beritated no linger. He tent am- 
bassadors to that general, but unhappily they fell into 
the hand* of the Romans. They were carried to Va- 
lerius Levinu* tba prastor, who waa then encamped 
near Luce ria. The principal at the ambassadors, Xeno- 
pbane* by name, without being in the least discon- 
certed, answered with a resolute tone of voice, that 
he had been despatched by Philip to conclude an al- 
liance and, friendship with the Humans; and that be 
had order* to execute with the consuls, as well as with 
the senate and people of Rome. Lerinu*, overjoyed 
tofind, at a time when the defection of their ancient 
allies had become so general, so powerful a monarch 
desirous of making an alliance with the Roman*, 
treated the ambassadors with all possible respect, and 
gave them an escort for their safety. Being arrived 
at Campania, they eaoaped,and fled to Hannibal's camp, 
where they concluded a treatv, the purport of which 
wu a* follow*: "Tbst king Philip should eross into 

Italy with a fleet of 200 sail, and lay waste the sea- 
coasts ; and should asist the Carthaginians with hi* 
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elusion of the war, should possess all Italy and Rome : 
and that Hannibal should have all the spoil] : that af- 
ter the conquest of Italy, they should eras* intoGreece, 
and thstemake war against any power the king should 
nominate ; and that both the cities or the continent, 
and the islands lying toward* Macedonia, should be 
enjoyed by Philip, and annexed to hi* dominions." 
Hannibal, on the other side, sent ambassadors to 
Philip, for his ratification of this treaty ; and they net 
out with those of Macedonia. I observed elsewhere, 
that in this treaty, the whole of wbich is preserved by 
Polybiua," express mention is made of a great number 
of deities of two nations, as present at this treaty, and 



The ambassadors, who set out together, were un- 
happily discovered and intercepted by the Romans. 
Xenophanes'* lie would not do him the same service as 
before. The Carthaginian* were known by their air, 
their dress, and still more by their language. Upon 
them were found letters from Hannibal to Philip, and 
a copy of the treaty. The ambassador* were c*rried 
to Rome. In the condition in which the rifairs of 
the Romans (attacked so vigorously by Hannibal) 
then were, the discovery of a new enemy, so powerful 
as Philip, must necessarily alarm them prodigiously. 



don, sent a second embaasy to Hannibal, which was 
mote successful than the former, and brought back 
the treaty. But these disappointments prevented 
their forming any enterprise that year, and still kept 



Philip w 



tow wholly employed on bis great de- 
5 the war into Italy. 1 Demetrius of i 
Pbaroa being with him, was continually urging him 
lo that enterprise ; not so much out of seal for the 
interest of thst prince, a* out of hatred to the Ro- 
mans, who bad dispossessed bim of hia territories 
which he thought it would be impossible for him to 
recover by any other means. It was by his counsel 
that he bad concluded a peace with most of hi* ene- 
mies, in order that he might devote his whole care 
and attention to this war, the thoughts of which 
haunted him day and night; so that even in his 
dreams.be spoke of nothing but of war and battles 
with the Romans ; and frequently would atari from 
his sleep, in the highest agitation of mind, and covered 
with sweat This prince, who was still young, was 
naturally lively and ardent in all his enterprises. The 
success of his arms, the hope* Demetrius gave him. 
and the remembrance of the great actions of hri prc- 
decesaon,kind1ed an ardor in him, which incr ea s e d daily. 
During the winter season,* he thought of fitting 
out a fleet ; not with a view of venturing a battle with 
the Romans, for this he was not in a condition to do; 
but to transport bis forces with a greater expedition, 
and by that means surprise the enemy when tbey 
should least eipect it Accordingly be made the 
Illyrians build 100 or 190 vessels for him ; and after 
having eiercised hi* Macedonians tor some time in 
naval discipline, be put to sea. He first seized upon 
tbe city of Oricum, situated on the western coast of 
Epirus. Valerius, oommander of the fleet that laid 
before Brundusium, having advice of it, weighed an- 
chor immediately with" all tbe snips in readiness for 
sailing; retook, tbe next day, Oricum, in which 
Philip had left but  slender garrison, and sent a large 
reinforcement to the aid of Apollonia, to which 
Philip had laid siege. Nevius, an able and expe- 
rienced officer, who commanded this reioforcemenl. 
having landed bis troops at the mouth of tbe river 
Aous, upon which Apollonia stands, marched through 
a bye-way, and entered the city in the night, unper- 
ceived by the enemy. The Macedonians, imagining 
tbey were very secure, because the sea lay between 
them and tbe enemy, had neglected all the precautions 
which tbe rules of war prescribe, and the exactness of 
military discipline requires. Nevius, being informed 
of this, marched silently out of the city in tbe night, 
and arrived in the camp, where he found all tbe sol- 
diers asleep. And now the crie* of those who were 
first attacked awakening the rest, they all endeavored 
to save themselves by flight. The king himself, who 
was but half awake and almost caked, found it very 
difficult for him to escape (to [hia ships. Tbe sol. 
diers crowded after him, and 3000 of them were 
either kilted or taken prisoners. Valerias, who 
stayed at Oricum, the instant he heard this news, 
had sent hi* fleet toward* the mouth of the river, 
to shut up Philip. This prince finding it impos- 
je forward, after setting file to 
iy land to Macedonia ; carry- 
wful remains of his troops, win 
oners disarmed and plundered, 
"T- '. 
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For some time, Philip, who till then had been ad- 
mired for many of tboee qualities which form the 
great prince, bad begun to change his conduct and 
character ; and this change was ascribed to the evil 
counsels of those about him, who, to please him, were 
perpetually lavishing their encomiums on him, fo- 
menting all bis passions, and suggesting to him, that 
the grandeur of a king consists in reigning with un- 
limited power, and in making his subjects pay a blind, 
implicit obedience to his will. Instead of the gentle- 
ness, moderation, and wisdom, he till then had dis- 
played, he treated cities and states, not only with pride 
and haughtiness, but with cruelty and injustice; 
and having no longer, as formerly, his fame in view, 
he abandoned himself entirely to riot and excesses of 
every kind ; the too common effects of flattery, whose 
subtle poison generally corrupts the best princes, and 
sooner or later destroys the great hopes which had 
been entertained of tbem. 

One would have imagined that the defeat before 
Apollonia, in covering him with shame, would have 
abated his pride, and softened his temper. But this 
only soured it : and one would have concluded, that 
this prince was resolved to revenge on his subjects 
sod allies the insult he bad received from his enemies. 
Being arrived in Peloponnesus,- a little after his 
defeat, he used every effort to overreach and surprise 
the Messenians, But his artifices being discovered, he 
pulled off the mask and laid waste the whole country. 
Aratus, who was a man of the greatest honor and 
probity, was exceedingly shocked at so flagrant an in- 
justice, and made loud complaints against it. He had 
before begun to retire insensibly from court ; but now 
he thought it high time to break entirely with a prince, 
who no longer valued bis people, and kept no terms 
even with himself: for be was not ignorant of his 
connexion with his daughter-in-law, (a subject of the 
greatest grief to him,) which, however, he had not 
once hinted to his son ; from the consideration, that it 
would not be of service to him to inform him of his 
• ignominy, as it was not in his power to revenge it. 
! As it was impossible but this rupture must make 
I some noise, Philip, whom the greatest crimes now cost 
j nothing, resolved to rid himself of a troublesome cen- 
i tor, whose very absence reproached him with all his 
1 irregularities. Aratus*s great reputation, and the re- 
spect paid to his virtue, would not suffer Philip to 
< employ open force and violence: and therefore he 
' charged Taurion, one of his confidents, to despatch 
him secret] y d uring his absence. His horrid command 
1 was obeyed; for Taurion having insinuated himself 
into Aratus's familiarity and friendship, invited him 
several times to dinner, and at one of those entertain- 
ments poisoned him ; not with a violent and immedi- 
ate poison, but with one of those which lights up a 
flow fire in the body, consumes it by insensible de- 
] greet, and is the more dangerous as it gives less no- 
tice, 

Aratus knew very well the cause of his illness : but 
ss complaints would not be of any service to him, he 
bore it patiently, without once murmuring, as a com- 
mon and natural disease. One day only, happening 
to spit blood before a friend who was in the room with 
him, and seeing that his friend was surprised, be said, 
" Behold, my dear Cephalon, the fruits of royal friend- 
ship. " He died in this manner at JEgium, being then 
captain-general for the seventeenth time. 

The Achssans desired to have him buried in the 
place where he died, and were preparing such a mag- 



nificent mausoleum to his memory as might be suited 
to the glory of his life, and worthy of his great services. 
But the Sicyonians obtained that honor for their city, 
where Aratus was born ; and changing their mourning 
to festivity, crowned with chaplets of flowers, and 
clothed in white robes, they went and fetched the 
corpse from jEgium, and carried it in pomp to Si- 
eyon, dancing^before it, and singing hymns and odes in 
honor of the deceased. They made choice of the 
highest part of the city, where they buried him as the 
founder ard preserver of it, which place was afterwards 
called ArcUium. In Plutarch's time, that is, about 
300 years after, two solemn sacrifices were offered him 
annually : the first, on the day that he freed the city 
from the yoke of tyranny, which sacrifice was called 
Sotcria ; and the other on his birth-day. During the 
sacrifice, choirs of music sung odes to the lyre; and 
the chief chorister, at the bead of the young men and 
children, walked in procession round the altar. The 
senate, crowned with chaplets of flowers, and a great 
part of the inhabitants, followed this procession. 

It must be owned, that Aratus was one of the 
greatest men of his time, and may be considered, in 
some measure, as the founder of the Achaean republic : 
it was he at least who brought it to the form and 
splendor it preserved so long afterwards, and by which 
it became one of the most powerful states of Greece. 
However, he committed a considerable error, in call- 
ing in to the assistance of that commonwealth the 
kings of Macedonia, who made themselves masters and 
tyrants of it ; and this, as we have before observed, 
was an effect of his jealousy of Cleomenes king of 
Sparta. 

But he was fully punished for it, by the manner in 
which Philip treated him. Aratus his son met with 
a still more deplorable fate ; for that prince, being be- 
come completely wicked, says Plutarch, and who 
affected to add outrage to cruelty, got rid of him, not 
by mortal poisons, but by those which destroy reason, 
and craze the brain ; and by that means made him 
commit such abominable actions, as would have re- 
flected eternal infamy on him, had they, been done vo- 
luntarily, and when he was in his senses : insomuch 
that, though he was at that time very young, and in 
the bloom of life, his death was considered not as a mis- 
fortune, with regard to himself, but as the remedy and 
period of his miseries. 

About this time Philip engaged in an expedition 
against the Ulyrians, which was attended with suc- 
cess.* He had long desired to possess himself of Lis- 
sus ; but believed it would be impossible for him ever 
to take the castle, which was so happily situated and 
so strongly fortified that it was thought impregnable. 
Finding that force would not prevail, he had recourse 
to stratagem. The city was separated from the cas- 
tle by a little valley ; in that he observed a spot co- 
vered with trees, and very fit to conceal an ambuscade. 
Here, during the night, he posted the flower of his 
troops. The next day he assaulted another part of 
the city. The inhabitants, who were very numerous, 
defended themselves with great bravery; and, for 
some time, the success was equal on both sides. At 
last they made a furious sally, and charged the besieg- 
ers with great vigor. The garrison of the castle, 
seeing Philip retire, imagined that his defeat was cer- 
tain ; and being desirous of sharing the plunder, most 
of them came out, and joined the inhabitants. Intbe 
mean time, the soldiers who lay in ambuscade at- 
m Polyb. L vlll. p. 519—521. 
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tacked the castle, and earned it without great resist- 
ance. And now, the signal agreed upon being made, 
the fugitives faced aboul, and pursued the inhabitant] 
as far as the city, which surrendered a few days after. 
M. Valerius Levinus, 1 as prsttor, hart been allotted 
Greece and Macedonia for hit proi' 
Ant J c 7 tn IIe "**  eo, ' D ' e tlwl . "■ <"&" l0 ' 
' the forces of Philip, it would be 
lutely necetary to detacb rant of his allies (of whom 
the JKtolitns were the moat powerful ) from his inte- 
rest. He thenfore began by sounding, in prif ate con- 
ferences, the disposition of the chief men among the 
people; and after having brought them over to his views 
he went to the general assembly. There, after expa- 
tiating on the flourishing state of the Romans, and 
proving it by their taking of Syracuse in Sicily and 
Capua in Italy, be extolled the great generosity wi ' 
which the Romans behaved towards their allies, a. 
their constant fidelity. He added, that the JEtolian* 
might expect to meet with so much the better 1 
meat from the Romans, as they would be the first 
people in that part of the world who would bice con- 
cluded an alliance with them : that Philip and thi 
Macedonians were dangerous neighbors, whose power 
would, in all probability, be of the most fatal eon- 
bled their pride, and would oblige ihem, not only to 
restore such fortresses as they had taken from the 
JEtolians, but even give them cause to fear for tht 
own territories : thst with regard to tbe Aearoaniai 
who had broke with the ,£ tolia.ru, the Romans wou 



Scopes, who was at that time chief magistrate of 
the Italian state, and Dorimaobus, who, of all tbe 
eitixens, had the greatest credit and authority, strongly 
enforced the arguments and promise* of the pisstor, 
and laid still greater sires* on the grandeur and power 
of the Romans, because they were not obliged to 
speak as modestly on those topics as Valerius Levi- 
nus, and the people would be more inclined to be- 
lieve them than * foreigner who spoke for the interests 
of his country. The circumstance which affected 
them most was, tbe hopes of their possessing them- 
selves of Acarnania. Accordingly the treaty was con- 
cluded between the Roman* and the JEtolians. The 
people of Eli*, of Lacedcmoni*. Altai us king of Per- 
gamus, Pleurattii king of Thrace, and Scerdilede* of 
Illyria, were left at liberty to accede to thi* treaty, 
on the same conditions, if they thought proper. 
The conditions were, " That tbe JKtoli.iu should de- 
clare war a* soon as possible against Philip ; that the 
Romans should furnish them, at least, with twenty- 
fire galley* of fire benches of oars : that such cities a* 
should be taken from JEtolia, as far as the islsnd of 
Corcyra,' should be possessed by the JKtolians, and 
all the spoilt end captives by tbe Romans : that the 
Romans should aid the JEtolian* in nuking them- 
selves master* of Acarnania : that the JEtoliaut should 



which Leviuus retired to Corcyra ; fully persuaded . 
that the king bad so much business, and so many ene- | 
mie* upon bis hands, that he would bare no time to 
think of Italy or Hannibal. 

Philip was now in winter-quarter* at Pel la. when 
advice was brought him of the treaty of the JEtolians. 
To be tbe sooner able to march out against them, he 
endeavored to settle tbe affair* of Macedonia, and to 
secure it from any invasions of its neighbors. Seopsa. 
on the other tide, made preparations for carrying oo 
the war against tbe Acamanians, who, though they 
saw it would be absolutely impossible for them In op- . 
pose, at one and tbe tame time, two such powerful ; 
states as the JEtolians and Romans, yet took up arms 
out of despair, rather than from prudential motives 
and resolved to tell their lives as dear ns poaible. 
Accordingly, having sent into Epirus, which lay very 
near them, their wives, children, and the old men «ho 
were upwards of sixty ; all those who remained, from 
tbe age of Eileen to threescore, engaged themselves b; 



the most dreadful it 
them as should break their oath : and only desired iht , 
Epirots to bury, in tbe same grave, all who should 
foil in tbe battle, with the following inscription over 
them: Here lie tie Acarnaxian, kAo died Jigkting I'.' 
iMtlr country, againtt the cioUtKt and injuttict of tin 
jEtoUant. Full of courage, they set out directly, 
and advanced to meet the enemy to the eery fron- 
tiers of their country. Such resolution terrified the 
JEtolians, who had received advice that Philip >*• 
already upon hi* march to aid his allies. Upon this . 
they returned home, and Philip did the same. 

In the eery beginning of the spring, I-evinus be-  
sieged Auticyra,* which surrendered a little after. He 
gave this city to the JKtolians, keeping only the plun- 
der for himself. Here news was brought him. tkii 
he had been nominated consul in his absence, and that 
P. Sulpitiut was coming to succeed him aa pnetor. 

In the treaty concluded between the RoinaDS anil , 
JEtolians,' several other powers had been invited to 
accede to it ; and we find that Attaint, Pleurals 
and Scerdiledes, accepted of the invitation. The JEto- ' 
lorted the Spartans to imitate those) princes. | 
leir deputy represented In the strongest terms 

doniant had brought upon them ; tbe design Uteylitd 
ways harbored, and still entertained, of enslaving til 
recce; particularly the sacrilegious impiety of I'ni- 
i, in plundering a temple in the city of Therm* ; 
id his horrid treachery and cruelty to the Mesw- 
tn*. He added, that be had no reason to be under 
iy apprehension* frnm the Achaean*, who, after til 
e loses they had sustained in the last campaign. 
outd think it a great happiness to be able to defend 






o Phili 



he should Gnd the .■Eloliens invade him by land, tod 

Roman* and Attalus by sea, he would not thiol 

trrying hiiarmiinto Greece. He concluded wilb 

desiring the Lacedemonians to persist in their allisnce 

with JEtolia, or at least to stand neuter. 

Lyciscus, the representative of the Acamaoiiss 
oke next, and declared immediately in ftvor of tbe 
acedonian*. He expatiated on the services which 
■•lip. and afterwards Alexander the Great, bid done 

cient and most cruel enemies. He put tbe Law- ' 
lind of the gentltnesa and clement' 
t In Fhecls. * Polyb. 1. ix. n. Ml— W 
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with which Antigonus bad treated them, when he 
took Sparta. He insisted upon the ignominy as well 
*< danger of suffering barbarians, for so he called the 
Romans, to enter Greece, He said, that it was wor- 
thy of the Spartan wisdom, to foresee from for the 
storm already gathering in the west ; and which would 
certainly break, first upon Macedonia, and afterwards 
upon all Greece, which it would involve in ruin. 
"From what motive did your ancestors, n continued 
he, " throw into a well the man who came in Xerzes's 
name, to invite them to submit themselves to, and join 
with that monarch ? Wherefore did Leonidas your 
king, with his 300 Spartans, brave and defy death ? 
Was it not merely to defend the common liberties of 
Greece? And now you are advised to give them up 
to other barbarians, who, the more moderate they ap- 
pear, are so much the more dangerous. Let the JEto- 
lUns," says he, " if they please, dishonor themselves 
by so shameful a prevarication . this, indeed, would 
be natural for them to do, as they are utter strangers 
to glory, and affected with nothing but sordid views 
of interest But as to you, O Spartans, who are born 
defenders of the liberty and honor of Greece, you 
will sustain that glorious title to the end." 

The fragments of Polybius, where these two 
tpeeches are reported, goes no farther, and does not 
inform us what was the result of them. However, 
tbe sequel of the history shows, that Sparta joined 
with the ^Etolians, and entered into tbe general treaty. 
It w as at that time divided into two factions, whose 
intrigues and disputes, being carried to the utmost 
height, occasioned great disturbances in the city. One 
faction was zealous for Philip, and the other declared 
openly against him : tbe latter prevailed. We find it 
was headed by Machanidas, who, taking advantage of 
tbe feuds which infested the commonwealth, seised 
upon the government, and made himself tyrant of bis 
country. 

P. Sulpitius and king AttaJus being arrived with 

A M 17M the " r ^ eet t0 succor tne ^ to "* n */ the 
Am. j. C. 208. ****** were flushed with the sanguine 
' hopes, and the opposite party filled with 
terror ; especially as Machanidas, the tyrant of Sparta, 
vai already invading the territories of the Achaean*, 
vbose near neighbor he was. Immediately the latter 
people and their allies sent a deputation to king Phi- 
lip. and solicited him to come to Greece to defend 
and support them. Philip lost no time. The jEto- 
lians under Pyrrhias, who that year had been ap- 
pointed their general in conjunction with king Atta- 
rs advanced to meet him as far as Lamia* r Pyr- 
rbiat had been joined by the troops which Attalus 
and Sulpitius had sent him. Philip defeated him 
t»ice ; and the iKtolians were forced to shut them- 
selves up in Lamia. As to Philip, he retired to Pha- 
»«* with his army. 

During his stay there, ambassadors came from Pto- 
lemy king of Egypt, from the Rhodians, the Atbe- 
ntaos, and the inhabitants of Chios ; all with instruc- 
Horn to use their utmost endeavors for re-establishing 

* Usting peace between Philip and the iEtolians. It 
»tt not so much out of good- will towards the latter, 

* for tbe uneasiness they were under in seeing Philip 
eoeage to strenuously in the affairs of Greece, which 
might render him more powerful than suited their 
interests. For his conquests over the iEtolians, aud 
theic confederates, paved the way lor his making him. 

/ liv. 1 xxvi. n. 29—33. PoJyb. 1. x. p. Oil 
9 A city of Theasaly in Phthiotis. h A oity of Thessaly. 



self master of all Greece, to which his predecessors 
had always aspired, and even gave him access to those 
cities (out of Egypt) which Ptolemy possessed. Phi- 
lip, however, suspended the debates on the peace, till 
the next assembly of tbe Achasans, and in tbe mean 
time granted the iEtolians a truce for thirty days. 
When he came to the assembly, tbe iEtolians made 
such very unreasonable proposals, as took away all 
hopes of an accommodation. Philip, offended that 
the vanquished should take upon them to prescribe 
laws to him, declared, that in coming to the assembly 
he bad not depended in any manner on the justice and 
sincerity of the iEtolians, but that he was very glad to 
convince his allies, that be himself was sincerely de- 
sirous of peace, and that the iEtolians were the only 
people who opposed it He set out from thence, after 
having left 4000 troops to defend the Achasans ; and 
went to Argos, where tlie Nenuean gnmes were go- 
ing to be exhibited, the splendor of which he was de- 
sirous of augmenting by his presence. 

While be was busy in solemnizing these games, 
Sulpitus having set out from Naupactum, and landed 
between Sicyon and Corinth, laid waste all the open 
country. Philip upon this news left the games, 
marched with speed against the enemy, and meeting 
them laden with spoils, put them to flight, and pur- 
sued them to their ships. Being returned to the games 
he was universally applauded ; and particularly, because 
he had laid down his diadem and robes of state, and 
mixed indiscriminately with the rest of the spectators ; 
a very pleasing as well as soothing sight to the inhabi- 
tants of free cities. But as his unaffected and popu- 
lar behavior had gained him the love of all, so his 
enormous eicesses soon made him odious. It was 
now his custom to go at nigbt into people's houses in 
a plebian dress, and there practise every king of li- 
centiousness. It was not safe lor fathers and husbands 
to oppose him on these occasions, in which they 
would have endangered their lives. 

Some days after the solemnisation of the games, 
Philip, with the Achasans, whose captain-general was 
Cycliadus, having crossed the river of Larissa, advan- 
ces as far as the city of El is, which had received an 
i£tolian garrison. The first day he laid waste the 
neighboring land ; afterwards he drew near the city 
in battle-array, and caused some bodies of horse to 
advance to the gates to induce the iEtolians to make 
a sally. Accordingly they came out ; but Philip was 
greatly surprised to find some Roman soldiers among 
them. Sulpitius having left Naupactum, with fifteen 
galleys, and landed 4300 men. had entered the city of 
Elis in ttie night. The fight was very bloody.' De- 
mophantus, general of the cavalry of Elis, seeing Phi- 
lopoemen, who commanded that of the Achaeans, ad- 
vanced out of the ranks, and spurred towards him with 
great impetuosity.' N Tbe latter waited for him with 
the utmost resolution ; and, preventing his blow, laid 
him dead with a thrust of bis pike, at his horse's feet. 
Deroophantus being thus fallen, his cavalry fled. I 
mentioned Philopoemen before, and shall have occasion 
to speak more particularly of him hereafter. On the 
ether side, the infantry of Elis had fought with advan- 
tage. And now the king, perceiving that his troops 
began to give way, spurred bis horse into the midst of 
the Roman foot. His horse being wounded with a 
javelin, threw him. It was then the battle grew fu- 
rious, both sides making extraordinary efforts; the 
Romans to take Philip prisoner, and the Macedonians 

» Plut.in Phllop. p. 360. 
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to save him. The king signalised his courage on this 
occasion, having been obliged to fight a long time on 
foot, in the midst of the cavalry : and a great slaughter 
was made in this engagement At last, being carried 
off by his soldiers, and remounted on another horse, 
he retired. The king encamped about five miles from 
that place ; and the next day, having attacked a cas- 
tle, in which a great number of peasants, with all their 
flocks, were retired, he took 4000 prisoners, and 
20,000 head of cattle of all sorts : an advantage which 
might console him for the affront he had lately re- 
ceived at El is. 

That instant, advice was brought him that the Bar- 
barians had made an incursion into Macedonia ; upon 
which he immediately set out to defend his country, 
having left with the allies a detachment from his army 
of 2500 men. Sulpitius retired with his fleet to 
iEzina, where he joined king Attalus, and passed the 
winter. Some time after the Achaeans gave the 
jEtolians and the people of Elis battle near Messene, 
in which they had the advantage. 

SECT. V. Education and great qualities of Philopceraen. 

Philopoemen,* of whom large mention will be made 
hereafter, was of Megalopolis, a city of Arcadia, in 
Peloponnesus. He had received an excellent educa- 
tion through the care of Cassander of Mantinea, who, 
after his father's death, out of gratitude for the im- 
portant services he had received from him, undertook 
to be guardian and governor to his son Philopoemen. 

When he was past the years of childhood, he was 
put under the care of Ecderaus and Demophanes, citi- 
sens of Megalopolis, who had been scholars to Arcesi- 
laus, fouuder of the new Academy. The scope of 
philosophy in those days was, to prompt mankind to 
serve their country ; and, by its precepts, to enable 
them to govern republics, and transact the greatest 
affairs of state. This was the inestimable advantage 
the two philosophers in question procured Philopoemen, 
and thereby rendered him the common blessing of 
Greece. And, indeed, as it is said that mothers love 
those children best which they bring forth when ad- 
vanced in years, Greece, as having given birth to 
Philopoemen in her old age, and after having produced 
so many illustrious personages, had a singular affec- 
tion for him, and took a pleasure in enlarging his 
power, in proportion as his fame increased. He was 
called " the last of the Greeks," as Brutus was after- 
wards called " the last of the Romans; 1 * undoubtedly 
to imply, that Greece, after Philopoemen, had produced 
no great man worthy of her ancient glory. 

Having formed himself upon the model of Epam- 
inondaa, he copied admirably his prudence in debating 
and resolving upon affairs ; his activity and boldness 
in executing ; and his perfect disinterestedness ; but 
as to his gentleness, patience, and moderation, with 
regard to the feuds and divisions which usually break 
out in a state, these he could never imitate. A cer- 
tain spirit of contention which resulted naturally 
from his headstrong and fiery temper, had qualified 
him better for the military than political virtues. 

And, indeed, from his infancy, the only class of peo- 
ple he loved was soldiers ; and he took a delight only 
in such exercises as were necessary to qualify him 
for the profession of arms ; such as fighting in armor, 
riding, and throwing the javelin. And as he seemed, 
by his muscles and stature, to be very well made for 
wrestling, and some particular friends advised him to 

* Ibid. p. 856— 861. 



apply himself to it, he asked them whether this exer- 
cise of the athlete contributed to the making a man 
the better soldier ? His friends could not help answer- 
ing, that the life of the athleta, who were obliged to 
observe a fixed and regular regimen ; to eat a certain 
food, and that always at stated hours ; and to devote 
a certain number of hours to sleep, in order to preserve 
their robustness, in which the greatest part of their 
merit consisted ; that this way of life, I say, differed 
entirely from that of soldiers, who frequently are 
obliged to submit to hunger and thirst, cold and heat* 
and have not always fixed hours either for eating or 
sleeping. From thenceforth he conceived the highest 
contempt for the athletic exercises ; looking upon 
them as of no service to the public, and considering 
them, that instant, as unworthy a man of any eleva- 
tion of soul, happiness of talents, or love lor his 
country. 

The moment he quitted bis governors and master*, 
be entered among the troops which the city of Mega- 
lopolis sent to make incursions into Laconia, io order 
to plunder and bring off from thence cattle and slaves. 
And in all these inroads, he was ever the first that 
marched out, and the last that came in. 

During the intervals in which there were no troops 
in the field, he used to employ his leisure in hunting, 
to make himself robust and nimble : or else used to 
spend his hours in cultivating the ground, baring  
fine estate three miles from the city, whither be used 
to retire very frequently after dinner or supper. At 
night be would throw himself on a bed of straw, 
like one of his slaves, and thus pass the nigbL The 
next morning by day-break, he used to go with hb 
vine-dressers, and work in the vineyard, or follow the 
plough with his peasants. After this, it was his cus- 
tom to return to the city, and employ himself in pub- 
lic affairs with his friends and the magistrate*. 

W hatever he got in war, he expended either in 
horses and arms, or employed in ransoming those of 
his fellow-citizens who had been taken prisoners, lit 
endeavored to increase his estate by improving his 
lands, which of all profits is the most lawful ; and wa* 
not satisfied with barely visiting it now and then, and 
merelv for diversion ; but devoted his whole care to 
it ; persuaded that nothing is more worthy of a man 
of probity and honor, than to improve his own fortune, 
provided be does not injure that of his neighbor. 

1 must entreat my readers, in order that they may 
form a right judgment of what I have here said of 
Philopoemen, to convey themselves in imagination 
back to the ages I am speaking of, and to call to 
mind with what industry all well-governed nations, 
as the Hebrews, Persians, Greeks, and Romans, ap- 
plied themselves to the tilling of land and manual la- 
bor, and the high esteem in which such exercises were 
had in those ages. It is universally known that the 
Romans, after having gained signal victories, and 
alighted from the triumphal car crowned with laurels 
and glory, returned immediately to their farms, whence 
they had been elected to command armies ; and want 
to guide the plough and oxen, with the same hands 
which had just before vanquished and defeated their 
enemies. * According to our customs and way of 
thinking, the exercises above mentioned are very low 
and contemptible ; but it is our misfortune that they 
should be thought so. Luxury, by corrupting our , 
manners, has vitiated our judgments. It makes us 
consider as great and valuable, what really in itself de- • 
serves nothing but contempt : and it affixes, on the 
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contrary, an idea of contempt and meanness to things 
of solid beauty and real greatness. 

Philopcemen was very fond of the eon venations of 
philosophers, and read their works with the greatest 
satisfaction ; however, he did not read them all with- 
out distinction, but such only as could contribute to 
bis improvement in virtue. Of all the great ideas in 
Homer, he sought and retained such only as exalt the 
courage, and excite to great exploits ; and that poet 
abounds with ideas of this kind, no writer having ever 
painted valor in such strong and lively colors. But 
the other works in which Philopcemen delighted most, 
were those of Evangelus, called the Tactic* that is, 
the drawing up troops in battle-array ; and the histo- 
ries of Alexander the Great ; for it was his opinion, 
that words should always have reference to actions, 
tod theory to practice : and be had very little regard 
for those books that are written merely to satisfy a 
tain curiosity, or furnish a rapid and transient amuse- 
ment 

After be had read the precepts and rules of the 
Tactics, he did not value the seeming demonstrations 
of them in plans drawn upon paper, but used to make 
the application on the spot, in the field : for in his 
marches, he used to observe exactly the position of the 
hills and valleys ; all the irregularities of the ground ; 
the several different forms and figures which battalions 
and squadrons are obliged to take by rivulets, ditches, 
and defiles, in their way, which oblige them to close 
or extend themselves : and after having reflected seri- 
ously on these particulars, he would discourse on them 
with those in his company. 

He was in his thirtieth year when Cleomenes king 
of Sparta attacked Megalopolis. We have seen what cou- 
rage and greatness of soul he displayed on that occasion. 
He signalised himself no less some months after, in the 
battle of Selaaia, where Antigonus gained a famous 
victory over the same Cleomenes. The king of Ma- 
eedon, charmed with such exalted merit, to which he 
himself had been a witness, made him very advanta- 
geous offers to attach him to his service. However, 
to great was his love for his country, that he refused 
them ; not to mention that he had naturally an aver- 
sion to court life, which not only requires great sub- 
jection in the man who devotes himself to it, but de- 
prives him of his liberty. However, as be did not 
choose to pass his life in indolence and inaction, be 
vent into Crete, which was engaged in a war, to im- 
prove himself in the military art Crete served him 
as an excellent school ; so that he made a great pro- 
gress, and acquired a perfect knowledge in that sci- 
ence. He there found men of a very warlike dispo- 
sition, expert in combats of every kind, extremely 
temperate, and inured to most severe discipline. 

After having served for some time in the troops of 
that island, he returned among the Achaeans with so 
much renown, that immediately upon his arrival he 
was appointed general of the horse. The first thing 
be did was to enquire into the state of his forces, 
among whom he did not find the least order or disci- 
pline. But he could neither dissemble nor suffer 
tuch remissness. He himself therefore went from 
city to city, exhorting particularly all the young men, 
inspiring them with sentiments of honor, animating 
them with promises of reward, and sometimes employ- 
ing severity and punishment when he found them re- 
bellious and ungovernable. He exercised and reviewed 
them often ; or made them engage in tournaments, or 
timilar sports, in places where the greatest number of 



spectators were likely to be found. By this practice 
he soon made his soldiers so robust, expert, and cou- 
rageous, and at the same time so ready and nimble, 
that the several evolutions and movements, to the 
right, to the left, or from the front to the rear, either 
of all the squadrons together, or of each trooper 
singly, were performed with so much skill and ease, 
that a spectator would almost have concluded that this 
cavalry was only one individual body, moving spon- 
taneously, at the impression of one and the same 
will. 

In the battle fought near the city of Elis, the last 
we mentioned, and in which he commanded the horse, 
he gained great honor : and it was said universally, 
that he was not inferior to any of the private soldiers, 
with regard to the strength and ardor of his attacks ; 
nor showed less wisdom and prudence than the oldest 
and most experienced generals ; and that therefore he 
was equally capable either of fighting or command- 
ing. 

Aratus, indeed, was the first who raised the Achean 
league to the exalted pitch of glory and power which 
it attained. Before his time they were despised and 
weak, because they were divided, and every city among 
them was studious of nothing but its peculiar interest. 
But Aratus made them formidable, by uniting and 
allying them together ; and his design was, to form 
one body and one power of all Peloponnesus, whieb, by 
this union, would have become invincible. The suc- 
cess of his enterprises was not owing so much to his 
courage and intrepidity, as to his prudence, and affa- 
bility, and gentleness of demeanor ; and, what indeed 
was considered as a defect in his politics, to the friend- 
ship he contracted with foreign princes, which at 
length subjected his state to them. But the instant 
Philopcemen assumed the reins of government, as he 
was a great captain, and bad come off victorious in all 
his first battles, he roused the courage of the Achaeans; 
and finding they were able to make head alone against 
their enemies, he obliged them to shake off the yoke 
of foreign powers. 

He made a great number of improvements in the 
discipline of the Achaean troops, and changed the man- 
ner of drawing up their forces, and their arms, which 
had a great many defects. He obliged them to use 
large and strong shields : gave them stout lances ; 
armed them with helmets, breast-plates, and greaves ; 
and thereby accustomed them to fight vigorously and 
gain ground, instead of hovering and flying about like 
light-armed troops, who rather skirmish than fight in 
line of battle. 

He afterwards endeavored to effect another improve- 
ment, which was much more difficult, as well as more 
important in one sense ; and this was to curb and re- 
strain their luxury and excessive profusion and ex- 
pense. I say, to restrain ; for he imagined it would 
not be possible for him completely to eradicate their 
violent fondness for dress and ornament. He began 
by substituting a different object in their place, by in- 
spiring them with a love for another kind of magnifi- 
cence, viz., to distinguish themselves by their horses, 
their arms, and other accoutrements of war. This ar- 
dor had an effect even on their women, who now spent 
their whole time in working for their husbands or 
children. The only things now seen in their hands 
were helmets, which they adorned with plumes of 
feathers tinged with the brightest dies ; coats of mail 
for horsemen, and jackets for the soldiers ; all which 
they embroidered. The bare sight of these things in- 
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flamed their courage, breathed into them a strong de- 
sire to defy the greatest dangers, and a kind of impa- 
tience to fly in quest of glory. Expense in all other 
things which attract the eye (says Plutarch) in&llibly 
induces luxury ; and inspires all those who take a 
pleasure in gazing upon it, with a secret effeminacy 
and indolence : the senses, enchanted and denied by 
these deceitful charms, conspiring to seduce the mind 
itself, and to enervate it by their soft insinuations. 
But, on the contrary, that magnificence, whose object 
is arms, animates and exalts courage. 

Philopoemen is not the only great man who had 
this way of thinking. Plutarch observes, 1 that Bru- 
tus, who had accustomed his officers to shun what is 
superfluous on every other occasion, was persuaded 
that the richness and splendor of the armor and wea- 
pons which soldiers have always in their hands, or on 
their bodies, exalt the courage of those men who are 
naturally brave and ambitious ; and engage such as 
are of a covetous temper to exert themselves the 
more to fight, in order to defend their arms, which 
they look upon as a preciou* and honorable po ssess ion. 
The same author tells us, that the circumstance which 
gained Sertorious the affection of the Spaniards, was 
his bestowing on them, with a very liberal hand, gold 
and silver to adorn their helmets and enrich their 
shields. This was also the opinion of Caesar,* who 
always gave bis soldiers arms that glittered with gold 
and silver ; and this he did not only for pomp and splen- 
dor, but that they might act with greater courage in 
battle, through fear of losing arms of so great value. 

However, I must not omit observing, that generals, 
no less renowned than those we have mentioned, dif- 
fered in opinion from them. Mithridates," taught by 
bis misfortunes of how little advantage splendor is to 
an army, would not allow among his soldiers such 
arms as were gilded and enriched with precious 
stones ; and began to consider them as the riches of 
the conqueror, and not the strength of those who wore 
them. Papirius, the famous dictator, who, by de- 
feating the Samnites, so signally avenged the affront 
which the Romans had received at the Purcss Cau- 
dins, said to his troops, 9 that it was proper for a sol- 
dier to appear with a rough and stern aspect ; that 
ornaments of gold and silver ill became him ; and that 
steel and bravery ought to form his glory and pride. 
And indeed, added he, gold and silver are rather 
spoils than arms. These ornaments dazsle the eye 
before the battle ; but make a most hideous appear- 
ance in the midst of blood and slaughter. The sol- 
dier's ornament is his valor ; the rest is always the con- 
sequence of victory. A rich enemy falls a prey to the 
conqueror, how poor soever he may be. It is well 
known, that Alexander the Great entertained the same 
idea of the richness and magnificence of the arms of 
the Persians.' 

In this opposition of opinion, it does not become me 

J Plut. in Brat. p. 1 001. 
m Hsbebtt turn cultos mtlltes, ut argon to etauro polltlsarmis 
ornaret, simul et ad specfem, et qu6 tenaciores eorum in prsolio 
essent metu duxml.—Sueton. in Jul Qatar, c. 67. 
n Plut. in Lucullo, p. 496. 
o Horridum militem esse debere, non ccelatum auro argen- 
toqoe, sed ferro et animis fretum. Quippe ilia pnedara verius 
quam anna esse; nitentia ante rem, deformia later sanguinem 
et vulnera. Virtutem esse mlllUs decus, et omnia ilia victoriam 
sequi : et ditem hostem quamvis pauperis victoria premium 
estsj — Liv. 1. ix. n. 40 

p Aciem hostium auro purpuraqne fulgentem lotueri jubebat, 
paedam non anna gestantem. Irent, et imbellibus fern in is 
viri •rlporent.—Q. Car*. 1. Ul. c. 10. 



to decide which of those great men bad the moat 
way of thinking. But we cannot but admire the 
skill and address of Philopoemen, who, seeing luxury 
prevalent and established in his country, did not 
think it advisable to attempt to banish it entirely ; 
but contented himself with directing it to an obje ct 
more laudable in itself, and more worthy of brave 
men. 

After Philopoemen bad acc ust omed the young men 
to make their splendor consist in that of their arms, be 
himself exercised and formed them very carefully in 
all the parts of military discipline. On the other 
side, the youths were very attentive totbeinatrvctions 
he gave them concerning military evolutions ; and 
there arose a kind of emulation among them, which 
should execute them with the greatest ease and 
promptitude. They were wonderfully pl ease d with 
the manner of drawing up in order of battle, which he 
taught them ; because they conceived, that where the 
ranks were so very close, they would be the more dif- 
ficult to break ; and their arms, though much more 
ponderous than before, became mueh more easy and 
light in the wearing, because they took greater 
delight in carrying them, on account of their splen- 
dor and beauty ; and for this reason they panted 
to try them, and to see them imbrued in the blood of 
their enemies. 

It must be confessed that Philopoemen, in what light 
soever we view him,ia a great captain, and a noble pat- 
tern for the imitation of all who embrace a military 
life. I cannot too strongly exhort young officers and 
noblemen to study diligently so perfect a model, and 
to imitate him in all those things in which he can be 
imitated by them. Our young noblemen are full of 
courage, sentiments of honor, love of their country, 
and zeal for their prince : the war which has broken 
out so suddenly in Europe, and to wbich they fly 
with incredible ardor, is a convincing proof of this, 
and still more) their behavior in Italy and on the 
Rhine, They have fire, vivacity, genius, and do not 
want talents and qualities capable of raising them to 
the highest pinnacle of greatness ; but then they some- 
times want a manly and vigorous education, which 
alone can form great men in any profession. Our 
manners being unhappily turned, through a taste 
which prevails almost universally, towards effeminacy, 
pleasures, and luxury ; the admiration of things tri- 
fling in themselves, and a fondness for false splendor, 
enervate our courage in our most tender years, and 
blunt the edge of that valor of ancient Gaul, which 
was once natural to us. 

Were the youth among our nobility educated like 
Philopoemen, so, I mean, as is consistent with our 
manners ; were they to imbibe in their early years as 
inclination for studies of a solid kind, for sound philo- 
sophy, history, and polity ; were they to ntopose'as 
models for their imitation, the many illustrious gene- 
rals which the last age produced ; were they to put 
themselves under the tuition of those who are now 
the glory and ornament of our nation ; and weald 
they once duly consider, that true greatneae does not 
consist in surpassing others merely in pomp and pro- 
fusion, but in distinguishing themselves by solid merit ; 
were they in a word, to make it their delight and 
glory to perfect themselves in the art of war, to study 
it in all its branches, and acquire the true scope and 
design of it, without omitting any of the means which 
conduce to their perfection in it ; how illustrious a 
set of officers, commanders, and heroes, would France 
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produce I One single man inspired the breast of the 
Acbssaas with this ardor and emulation. How much 
were it to be wished (and why should we not hope it ?) 
that some one of our princes, great in all things, in 
valor aa well as birth, would revive in our armies this 
taste c£ the ancients, for simplicity, frugality, and 
generosity ; and direct the taste of the French nation 
to things truly beautiful, solid and just 1 All conquests 
would be infinitely short of such a glory. 

Various expedition of PhlUp and Sulpitius. A digression of 
Polybius upon signals made by fire. 

We hare already said, that Sulpitius the proconsul, 
and king Attalus, had continued in 

Ant. J. C 207 wmter - < l u * rters at ^gina. • As soon as 
spring appeared they quitted them, and 
sailed to Lemnos with their fleets, which together 
amounted to sixty galleys. Philip on the other side, 
having appointed Larissa, a city in Thessaly, as the 
rendezvous for his army, advanced towards Demetriae, 
that be might be able to oppose the enemy either by 
sea or land, whither the ambassadors of the allies came 
from all parte to implore bis aid in the imminent dan- 
ger to which they were exposed. Philip gave' them 
s favorable reception ; and promised to furnish them 
with such succors as the present juncture and the ne- 
cessity of their affairs might require. He kept his 
promise, and seat bodies of soldier* into different 
plates, to secure them from the attacks of the enemy. 
He repaired to Scotussa, and made his troops march 
thither from Larissa, which lies very near it ; and 
then returned to Demetrias. And in order to enable 
himself to give seasonable succor to such of his allies 
as should be attacked, tie fixed signals in Phocis, Eu- 
bva, and in the little island Peparethos; and placed, 
ia that part where he lay, on Tisaeum, a very lofty 
mountain of Thessaly, men to observe them, that he 
might have speedy notice of the enemy's march, and 
of the places he might design to attack. I shall ex- 
plain the nature of these signals hereafter. 

The proconsul and king Attalus advanced towards 
Eubosa, and laid siege to Oreum, one of its chief 
cities. It was defended by two castles strongly for- 
tified, and was able to hold out a long time : but 
Plator, who commanded it for Philip, surrendered it 
treacherously to the besiegers. He had purposely 
made the signals too late, that Philip might not have 
tn opportunity of succoring it But the same did 
not happen with respect to Chalcis, which Sulpitius 
besieged immediately after the taking of Oreum. The 
signals were made very seasonably there ; and the 
commander, deaf and inaccessible to the offers of the 
proconsul, prepared for a stout defence. Sulpitius 
perceived that he had made an imprudent attempt, 
«»d was so wise aa to desist immediately from it: 
|be city was strongly fortified in itself; and besides, 
»toated on the Euripus, that femous strait,? in which 
t°e sea does not ebb and flow seven times every day, 
■*fi*ed and stated hours, as (says Livy) is commonly 
reported, but irregularly, whilst the waves roll on all 
»dei with so much impetuosity, that they seem like 
torrents rushing down from the mountains ; so that 
ship can never ride there with safety 

g Polyb. L x. p. 612—614. Liv. 1. xxvliL n. 5— «. 
7 Hand alia inles'ior clasai atatio est. Nam et vent lab utxi- 
JJVwtcrmprajal'ls montibus subiti ac procellosi se dejiciunt 
"Jwtttm ipaum Kartpi, non septles die, sieut Tama fert, tem- 
pwiftui itatia reciprocal; ted temere, in modum venti nunc hue 
nujjc lUuc verso mart, velnt monte praeciplti devolutus torrens 
npitar. It* nee nocte, nee die, qules uavibus datur.— Livy. 



Attains besieged Opus, a city situated not far from 
the sea-side, among the Locrians, in Achaia. Philip 
advanced with incredible diligence to ita aid, having 
marched upwards of sixty miles in one day. r The 
city bad been just taken when he arrived at it; 
and be might have surprised Attalus, who was em- 
ployed in plundering the place, had not the latter, the 
instant he heard of bis approach, retired with great 
precipitation. However, Philip pursued him to the 
sea-side. 

Attalus having retired to Oreum, and received ad- 
vice that Prusias king of Bithvnia had entered bis ter- 
ritories, returned towards Asia, and Sulpitius to the 
island of JSgina. Philip, after having taken some 
small cities, and frustrated the project of Machanidas, 
the Spartan tyrant, who designed to attack the people 
of Ens, who were employed in preparing for the 
lemniaation of the Olympic games, repaired to the 
sembly of the Achseans, which was held at JEgium, 
where be expected to find the Carthaginian fleet, and 
to join it with his own ; but advice being brought that 
the ships of the Romans and king ArUlus had sailed 
away, that fleet had done the tame. 

Philip was truly grieved to find,' that though be 
employed the utmost diligence, he always came too 
late to put his projects into execution ; fortune, he 
would say, taking a pleasure'in bereaving him of every 
opportunity, and in frustrating all his incursions and 
expeditions. However, he concealed his uneasiness 
from the assembly, and spoke with an air of confidence 
and resolution. Having called the gods and men to 
witness, that he had never neglected any opportunity of 
marching out, on all occasions, in quest of the enemy ; 
he added, that he did not know which side used the 
greatest despatch ; whether himself in flying to the 
aid of his allies, or bis enemies in avoiding him by 
flight ; that this was a tacit confession that they thought 
themselves inferior to him in strength ; nevertheless, 
that he hoped soon to gain«o complete a victory over 
them, as would evidently demonstrate bis superiority. 
This speech greatly encouraged the allies. After having 
given the necessary orders, and made some expeditions 
of no great importance, he returned into Macedonia 
to carry on the war against the Dardanians. 

Digression of Polybius on signal* made by fire.-— The 
subject which Polybius here treats is curious enough 
in itself; and besides, it is so closely connected with 
the history I am now relating, as to excuse my intro- 
ducing a digression, that will not be of a great length, 
and which the reader may pass over, if he finds it te- 
dious. I shall repeat it almost literally as I And it in 
Polybius. Livy, in his account of the particulars 
above related, and which he has copied almost word 
for word from Polybius,' mentions these signals made 
by fire : but then he only hints at them, because, as 
they were not invented by the Romans, this was con- 
sequently a subject which did not relate so immedi- 
ately to the history he was writing. But this use of 
signals, which is a part of the art of war, belongs 
properly to the history of the Greeks ; and shows to 

r So Livy has It ; which is certainly a prodigious day's march 
tor an army. 

* Philippua, mserebat et angebatur, cum ad omnia ipse rap- 
tim isset, nulli tamen se rei in tempore occurrisse : et rapien- 
tem omnia ex oculis elusisse celeriutem suam fortunam. — Livy 
1. xxviii. n. 8. 

t Philippus, ut ad omnes hostium motus posset occurrere, in 
Phocidem atque Kubceara, et Peparetbum mittit, qui loca alta 
eiigerent. unde editi ignes apparerent . ipse in Tisaeo (mons est 
in altiludinem ingentem cacuminU edili) speculam posuit, ut 
ignibus procul sublatis, signam, ubi quid molireotux hostes, 
momenta tern porta acciperet.— Livy I. xxviiL n. 5. 
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their voices such news as it was necessary to transmit 
to a great distance ; and that advice could be com- 
municated from Athens to Susa (upwards of 160 
leagues) in forty-eight hours. 

It is also related that a Sidonian proposed to Alex- 
ander the Great /an infallible method for establishing 
a speedy and safe communication between all the 
countries subject to him. He required but five days 
for giving notice, through so great a distance as that 
between his hereditary kingdom, and his most remote 
conquest in India : but the king looking upon this 
offer as a mere chimera, rejected it with contempt : 
however, he soon repented it, and very justly ; for the 
experiment might have been made with little trouble 
to himself. 

Pliny relates another method/ which is not alto- 
gether improbable. Decimus Brutus defended the 
city of Modena, besieged by Antony, who kept him 
closely blocked up, and prevented his sending the least 
advice to the consuls, by drawing lines round the city, 
and laying nets in the river. However, Brutus em- 
ployed pigeons, to whose feet he fastened letters, which 
arrived in safety wherever he thought proper to send 
them. Of what use, says Pliny,* were Antony's in- 
trenchments and sentinels to him ? Of what service 
were all the nets he spread, when the new courier took 
his rout through the air ? 

Travellers relate, that to carry advices from Alex- 
andria to Aleppo, when ships arrive in that harbor, 
they make use of pigeons, who have young ones at 
Aleppo. Letters, containing the advices to be com- 
municated, are fastened to the pigeons' necks, or feet ; 
this being done, the pigeons take wing, soar to a great 
height, and fly to Aleppo,where the letters are taken from 
them. The same method is used in many other places. 

Description of the instrument employed in signals 
made by fire. — M. Chevalier, mathematical professor 
in the royal college, a fellow-member with me, and 
my particular friend, has been so good as to delineate 
at my request, the figure of the instrument, men- 
tioned by Polybius, and to add the following explica- 
tion of it : 

In this manner I conceive to have been constructed 
the following instruments described by Polybius, for 
communicating advices at a great distance, by signals 
made by fire. 

A B is a beam about four or five feet long, five or six 
inches broad, and two or three inches thick. At the 
extremities of it are, well dove- tailed and fixed exactly 
perpendicular in the middle, two cross pieces of wood, 
CD, EF, of equal breadth and thickness with the 
beam, and three or four feet long. The sides of these 
cross pieces of timber must be exactly parallel, and 
their upper superficies very smooth. In the middle 
of the surface of each of these pieces, a right line must 
be drawn parallel to their sides ; and consequently 
these lines will be parallel to one another. At an 
inch and a half or two inches distance from these lines, 
and exactly in the middle oX the length of each cross 
piece, there must be driven in very strongly, and ex- 
actly perpendicular, an iron or brass screw (2), whose 
upper part, which must be cylindrical, and five or six 
lines in diameter,' shall project seven or eight lines 
above the superficies of these cross pieces. 

/ Vigenere, In his remarks on the seventh book of Caesar's 
wars in Gaul, relate* thli without citing directly the author. 

a Pliny 1 vll.c. 37. 
• Quid vallum, et vigil obaldlo, atque etiam retis amne pre- 
Autonio, per caelum eunte nuntio ? 
i Twelfth part of so inch. 




On these pieces must be placed two hollow tubes 
or cylinders, GH, IK, through which the observations 
are made. These tubes must be exactly cylindrical, 
and formed of some hard, solid metal, in order that 
they may not shrink or warp. They must be a toot 
longer than the cross piece on which they are fixed, 
and thereby will extend six inches beyond H at each 
end. These two tubes must be fixed on two plates 
of the same metal, in the middle of whose length shall 
be a convexity (3) of about an inch round. In the 
middle of this part (3) must be a hole exactly round, 
about half an inch in diameter ; so that applying the 
plates on which these tubes are fixed, upon the cross 
pieces of wood CD, EF, this hole must be exactly 
filled by the projecting and cylindrical part of the 
screw (i) which was fixed in it, and in such a man- 
ner as to prevent its play. The head of the screw 
may extend some lines beyond the superficies of the 
plates, and in such a manner as that those tubes may 
turn, with their plates, about these screws, in order 
to direct them on the boards or screens P, Q, behind 
which the signals by fire are made, according to the 
different distances of the places where the signals shall 
be made. 

The tubes must be blackened within, in order that 
when the eye is applied to one of their ends, it may 
not receive any reflected rays. There must also be 
placed towards the end, on the side of the observer, a 
perforated ring, the aperture of which must be about 
three or four lines ; and at the other end must be 
placed two threads, the one vertical, and the other 
horizontal, crossing one another in the axis of the tube. 

In the middle of the beam AB must be made a 
round hole, two inches in diameter, in which must be 
fixed the foot LMNOP, which supports the whole 
machine, and round which it turns as on its ask. 
This machine may be called a rule and sights, though 
it differs from that which is applied to eircumferentors, 
theodolites, and even geometrical squares, which are 
used to draw maps, take plans and surveys, &c, but 
it has the same use, which is, to direct the sight. 

The person who makes the signal, and he who re- 
ceives it, must each have a similar instrument : other- 
wise, the man who receives the signal could not dis- 
tinguish whether the signals are made to the right or 
left of him who makes them, which is an essential 
circumstance according to the method proposed by 
Polybius. 

The two boards or screens PQ, which are to denote 
the right and left hand of the man who gives the sig- 
nals, or to display or hide the fires, according to the 
circumstances of the observation, ought to be greater 
or less, and nearer or farther distant from one another, 
according as the distance between the places where 
the signals must be given and received b greater or 
leas. 

In my description of the preceding machine, all I 
have endeavored is, to explain the manner how Polyb- 
ius' s idea might be put in execution, in making sig- 
nals by fire ; but I do not pretend to say, that it is of 
use for giving signals at a considerable distance ; for 
it is certain that, how large soever this machine be, 
signals made by 2, 3, 4, and 5 torches, will not be 
seen at 5, 6, or more leagues distance, as he supposes. 
To make them visible at a greater distance, such 
torches must not be made use of, as can be lifted up 
and down with the band, bnt large wide-spreading 
fires of whole loads of straw or wood ; and conse- 
quently, boards or screens of a prodigious size, must 
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be effectually employed, to hide or in a manner eclipse 
them. 

Telescopes were not known in Polybius's time, nor 
discovered or improved till the last century. Those 
instruments would have made the signals in question 
visible at a much greater distance than bare tubes 
could have done; but I still doubt, whether they 
could be employed for the purpose mentioned by 
Polybius, at a greater distance than two or three 
leagues. However, I am of opinion, that a city be- 
sieged might communicate its wants to an army sent 
to succor it, or give notice how long time it could 
bold out a siege, in order that proper measures might 
be taken ; and that, on the other side, the army sent 
to its aid might communicate its designs to the city 
besieged, especially by the assistance of telescopes. 

SECT. > II Pbilopoeraen gains a famous victory near Man- 
tinea, over Machanidas, tyrant of Sparta. The high esteem 
in which that general is held : Nabis succeeds Machanidas. 
Some instances of hU avarice and cruelty. A general peace 
cenciuded between Philip and the Romans, in which the al- 
lies on both sides are included. 

The Remans, wholly employed in the war with 
Hannibal, which they resolved to ter- 
C 79 206 mm * te ) intermeddled very little with 
that of the Greeks, and did not molest 
them during the two following years. 

In the first,* Philopoemen was appointed captain- 
general of the Achaeans. As soon as he was invested 
with hb employment, which was the highest in the 
state, he assembled his allies before he took the field, 
and exhorted them to second hb seal with courage 
and warmth, and support with honor both their fame 
and his. He insisted strongly on the care they ought 
to take, not of the beauty and magnificence of their 
dress, which becomes women only, and those too of 
little merit, but of the good condition and splendor of 
their arms; an object worthy of men intent upon 
their own glory and the good of their country. 

His speech was received with universal applause, 
insomuch that at tbe breaking up of the assembly, all 
those who were magnificently dressed were pointed 
at ; so great an influence have the words of an illus- 
trious person not only in dissuading men from vice, 
but in inclining them to virtue ; especially when his 
actions correspond with his words, for theo it is scarce 
possible to resist his exhortations. This was the cha- 
racter of Philopoemen. Plain in his dress, and frugal 
in his diet, he took very little care of his body. In 
conversation he suffered patiently the ill temper of 
others, even when they used contemptuous expres- 
sions : and for himself, he was particularly careful ne- 
ver to give the least offence to any one. It was his 
study during his life, to speak nothing but the truth : 
sod indeed, the slightest expressions of his were heard 
w ith respect, and immediately believed. And he was 
not obliged to employ a great many words to persuade, 
nu conduct being a model of what every body else 
ought to do. 

The assembly being dismissed, all returned to their 
res P«ctive cities in the highest admiration of Philopoe- 
m *n, whose words as well as actions had charmed 
them ; and fully persuaded, that as long as he should 
preside at the head of affairs, the state would never 
*uffer any loss. He immediately visited the several 
cities, and gave the necessary orders in them. He as- 
sembled the people in every place, acquainted them 
, *ith every thing that was necessary to be done, and 
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raised troops. After spending near eight months in 
making the various preparations for the war, he took 
tbe field. 

Machanidas,' tyrant of Lacedaemonia, was watching, 
at the head of a powerful army, for an opportunity to 
subject all Peloponnesus. The moment advice was 
brought of his arrival in tbe territories of Mantinea, 
Philopoemen prepared to give him battle. 

The tyrant of Sparta set out upon his march at 
day- break, at the h^ad of the heavy-armed infantry, 
and posted to the right and left on the same line, but 
a little more advanced, the light infantry, composed 
of foreigners ; and behind them chariots laden with 
catapults, 1 " and darts to sustain them. It appears by 
the sequel, that before him lay a ditch, that ran along 
part of the plain, beyond which hb troops extended 
at each end. 

At the same time Philopoemen marched hb army 
in three bodies out of the city. Tbe first consisting 
of the Achaean horse was posted to the right. The 
second, composed of heavy-armed foot, was in the 
centre, and advanced to the ditch. The third, com- 
posed of Illyrians, cuirassiers, foreigners, light-armed 
troops, and some Tarentine horse," were on the left, 
with Philopoemen at their head. 

The time for beginning the battle approaching, and 
the enemy in view, that general, flying up and down 
the ranks of the infantry, encouraged hb men in few 
but energetic words. Most of them were even not 
heard ; for he was so dear to his soldiers, and they re- 
posed such confidence in him, that they were suf- 
ficiently inclined in themselves to fight with incredible 
ardor. In a kind of transport they animated their 
general, and pres.<tfjf him to lead them on to the battle. 
All he endeavoreqfto make them understand was, that 
tbe time was come in which their enemies would be 
reduced to an ignominious captivity, and themselves 
restored to a glorious and immortal liberty. 

Machanidas marched his infantry in a kind of co- 
lumn, as if he intended to begin the battle by charging 
the right wing ; but* when he was advanced to a pro- 
per distance, he on a sudden made hb infantry wheel 
about, in order that it might extend to his right, and 
form a front equal to the left of the Achseans ; and to 
cover it, he caused all the chariots laden with catapul- 
tas to advance forward. Philopoemen plainly saw 
that his design was to break his infantry, by over- 
whelming it with darts and stones ; however, he did 
not give him time for it, but caused the Tarentine 
horse to begin the battle with great vigor, on a spot 
where they had room enough to engage in. Machani- 
das was forced to do the same, and to lead on his 
Tarentines. The first charge was very furious. The 
light-armed soldiers advancing a little after to sustain 
them, in a moment the foreign troops were universally 
engaged on both sides : and as in this attack they 
fought man to man, the battle was long time doubt- 
ful. At last the foreigners in the tyrant's army had 
the advantage ; their numbers and dexterity, acquired 
by experience, giving them the superiority. The Il- 
lyrians and cuirassiers, who sustained the foreign sol- 
diers in Pbilopoemen's army, could not withstand so 
furious a charge. They were entirely broke, and fled 
with the utmost precipitation towards the city of 
Mantinea, about a mile from the field of battle. 
Philopoemen seemed now lost to all hopes. On 

I Polyb. 1 xi. p. 631—6 7. Plut. in Philop. p. 361. 
m Engines to discharge darts or stones, &c. 
n The Tarentine hursemen had each two horses.— Lit. L. 
xxxv. n. 28. 
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Ibis occasion, says Polrbius, ■ppoar.'d lbs truth of a 
not reasonably be contented. That 
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Philopcemen, bo far 
ni of the Hnl charge, 
nsing lin presence of mind, waa solely intent upon 
ing advantage of the errors which the enemy might 
■mil. Accordingly, they were guilty of a great 
, which indeed ii but loo frequent on then oeca- 
i-i, and Fort hni reason cannot be too itrongly guarded 
irwc. Machanidas, after (he left wing waa routed, 
inatrad of improving that advantage by charging in 
front that instant, with his infantry, the centre of Ibat 
the enemies and taking itat the same time in flank 
iih hia victorious wing, and thereby terminating the 
hole affair, suffers himself, like a young man, to be 
■cried away hy the fire and impetuosity of his soldiers, 
id pursues, without order or discipline, thoae who 
ere flying ; as if, after hating given way, fear alone 
ould not haie carried them to the galea of the oity. 
Philopcemen, who upon Ihia deft-ai had retired to 
hia infantry in the centre, lakes the first cohorts, eom- 
anda them tn wheel to the left, and at their head 
! marehea and seises the piM which Machanidas had 
abandoned. By this movement he divided the centre 
ny'a infantry from his right wing. He 
landed these cohorts lo stay in the post 
they had just selled, lill farther orders: and at the same 
I time directed Polynias,* (lie Mexalopolitan, to rally 
| all the Illyrians cuirassiers, and foreigners, who with- 
it quilling (lie ranks, and flying ai the rest had done, 
id drawn off to avoid (he Fury of the conqueror; and 
] with these foices to post himself on rlie Bank of lha 
infantry in his centre, to check the enemy in the 

But now tbe I. cediemnni«n infantry, elate 
the first success of their right wing, without wi 
for the signal, advance with their pikes lowered t<h 
wards the Achnna as far as the brink of the ditch. 
When they come up to it, whether that from being 
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maelvea as well a> they could. 
Machanidas, himself, finding it impossible to pen the 
bridge, hurried along Ibe ride of the ditch, in order la 
find a plane where he miglit pass it. Fhtlopeeincn 
knew him by hia purple mantle and tbe trappii p. of 
bis hone ; so that, after giving the necessary orders 
, he passed the dilch, in order to stop 
the tyrant The latter basing found a part of the 
dilch that might easily be crowd, claps ipur* to his 

irse, which springs forward in order to leap orrr. 

hat very instant Philopomen hurled his javelin ai , 

m, which laid him dead in the ditch. The tyrant's 
head being struck off. and carried from rank to rank, 
gave new courage to Ibe victorious Acharen*. Thar 
pursued tbe fugitives, with incredible ardor, as tar as 
Tegiea, entered the city wilb them, and being now , 
masters of the field, the very nest day they encamped I 
on the banks of Ibe Kurotae. 

The Achstana did not loac many men in this battle. 
Laced* moniam lost not less than 4000. 
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attitude in which he had killed the tyrant ; which 
siatue he afterwards placed in the temple of Apollo ai 
Delphi 
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hedge; and besides, 
I able to retire, because the advanced ranks were pushed 
forward by those in the rear, ihey pushed into the 
ditch at once. This waa Ibe decisive point of time 
which Philopoemen bad long awaited, and thereupon 
I he orders the charge to be sounded. Hia troops, 
I levelling their pikes, fell with dreadful shouts on the 
| Lacedemonians. The latter, who al Iheir descending 
into the ditch had broken Ihcir ranks, no sooner saw 
; the enemy above them, than they immediately fled • 
nevertheless, great numbers of them were left in tbe 
, ditch, having been killed either by the Achsans, nr 

To complete Ibe glory of this action it now re- 
mained to prevent the tyrant from escaping the con- 
queror. Thii was Philopoenien'a only objiot. Ma- 
chanidas, on hia return, perceived that bit aimy fled ; 
and being sensible of ids error, lie endeavored, but in 



from the begin n 
and continues hi 
himself with the dilch : not to avoid coming to haul, , 

man, and a great aoldier, he had reflected, Ihat should 
Machanidas attempt to make his army pan the dilch. 
before he ban elamined it, hia troops would Certainly 
be eut lo pieces, and entirely defeated ; or if, being 
stopped by the dilch, he should change his resolution, 
and break his order of battle through fear, thai he 
would be thought the most unskilful of generals in 
abandoning victory to the enemv. without daring lo 
come lo a battle, and ir 



aence of mind and resolution of Philopoemen, in not 
desponding or losing courage when hia left wing was 
routed ; but in baring made thai very defeat an oc- 
casion of hia gaining a glorious victory. 

It appears lo me that these small battles, where 
there are not many combatants on either side, and in 
which, for that reason, one may follow, as it were, 
with tha eye, Ibe several steps of the commanding 
officers, observe the several orders they give, tbe pre- 
they take, and the errors they commit, may 
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in review before all the Greeks, end made them per- 
form (heir usual exercises, to show with what dexte- 
rity, strength, and agility, they performed the several 
military movements, without ever breaking or disor- 
dering their ranks. He afterwards went into the the- 
atre, in which the musicians were disputing for the 
prise in their art, accompanied by those youths in 
their coats of arms, all of a graceful stature, and in 
the flower of their age ; all filled with the highest 
veneration for their general, and fired at the same time 
with a martial intrepidity ; sentiments with which 
their glorious battles and success, under this illustri- 
ous general, bad inspired them. 

The very instant that this flourishing troop of 
youths entered with Philopceraen, Py lades the musi- 
cian, who was singing to his lyre the Persians of Ti- 
rootheus,* happened accidentally to repeat the follow- 
ing verse: — 

The wreath of liberty to me you owe. 

The grandeur of the poetry being finely expressed by 
the singer, who had an exquisite voice, struck the 
whole assembly. At the same time all the Greeks 
cast their eyes upon Philopeemen ; and clapping their 
hands, and raising shouts of joy, they called to mind 
the glorious ages of triumphant Greece; soothing 
theimelves with the pleasing hopes, that they should 
revive those ancient times, and their pristine glory, so 
greatly did a general, like Philopceraen, increase their 
coufidence, and inflame their courage. 

Aud indeed, says Plutarch, as we find young colts 
are always fond of those they are used to, and that in 
case any other person attempts to mount them, they 
are restive, and prance about with their new rider ; 
the stme disposition appeared in the AchsBan league. 
Ttie instant they were to embark in a new war, and a 
battle was to be fought, if any other general was ap- 
pointed, immediately the deputies of the confederate 
power* would be discouraged, and turned their eyes 
in quest of Philopeemen ; and the moment he appeared 
the whole league revived and were ready for action ; 
so strongly were they persuaded of his great valor and 
abilities ; well knowing that be was the only general 
••hose presence the enemy dreaded, and whose name 
alone made tbe enemy tremble 

Can there, humanly speaking, be more pleasing, 
more affecting, or more solid glory for a general or a 
prince, than to see himself esteemed, beloved, and re- 
vered, by the army and by nations, in the manner 
Pbiloposmen was ? Is it possible for any man to be 
*o void of taste and sound sense, as to prefer or even 
compare, to the honor whieh the exalted qualities of 
Pbilopcemcn acquired him, tbe pretended glory which 
*> many persons of quality imagine they derive 
from their equipages, buildings, furniture, and the ri- 
dicu lous expense ot their tables ? Philopoe men affected 
magnificence more than they do ; but then he placed 
it m what it really consists ; the clothing his troops 
splendidly ; providing them good horses and shining 
«nm; supplying, with a generous hand, all their 
**nu, both public and private ; distributing money 
teaaonably to encourage the officers, and even the pri- 
vate men : in acting thus, Philoposmen, though dressed 
in s very plain habit, was looked upon as the greatest 
sod aunt magnificent general of his time. 

Sparta did not recover its ancient liberty by the 
death of Machanidas, the only consequence of which 

• This was a dithyramblc poet, who lived about the 95th 
Olympiad, 1. « 398 year* before Christ. One of his pieces was 
eatulad The Persian*. 



was, its changing one oppressor for another. The 
tyrant had been extirpated, but not the tyranny. That 
unhappy city, formerly so jealous of its liberty and 
independence, and now abandoned to slavery, seeired 
by its indolence studious of nothing but to make itself 
new claims, or to support its old ones. Machanidas 
was succeeded by Nabis, a still greater tyrant than the 
former, yet the Spartans did not show the least spirit, or 
make the least effort to shake off the yoke of slavery. 

Nabis,* in the beginning of his government, was not 
desirous to undertake any foreign expedition; but 
employed his whole endeavors in laying the solid foun- 
dation of a lasting and cruel tyranny. For that pur- 
pose he made it his particular care to destroy all the 
remaining Spartans in that republic. He banished 
from it all such as were distinguished for their quality 
and wealth, and gave their estates and wives to the 
chief men of his party. We shall speak of these per- 
sons hereafter under the name of the Exile*. He had 
taken iuto his pay a great number of foreigners, all | 
plunderers and assassins, and capable of perpetrating 
tbe blackest crimes for gain. This kind of people, i 
who had been banished their country for their crimes, 
flocked round the tyrant, who lived in the midst of ; 
them as their protector and king; employing them as 
his attendants and guards, to strengthen his tyranny, 
and confirm his power. He was not satisfied with 
banishing the citisens ; he acted in such a manner, 
that they could not find any secure asylum, even in 
foreign countries: some were butchered in their jour- 
ney by his emissaries ; and he recalled others from ; 
banishment with no other view than to murder them. , 

Besides these barbarities, he invented a machine ' 
which may be called an infernal one, representing a 
woman magnificently dressed, and exactly resembling 
his wife. Every time that he sent for any person to 
extort money from him, be would first converse with 
him in the kindest and most gentle terms, on the dan- 
ger with which the whole country, and Sparta in par- 
ticular was menaced by the Achssans ; the number of 
foreigners he was obliged to keep in pay for the secu- 
rity of the state ; the great sums he expended for the 
worship of the gods, and for the good of the public 
In case the person spoken to was wrought upon by 
his words, he proceeded no farther, this being all he 
wanted : but, if he was refractory, and refused to give 
him money, he would say, Probably the talent of per- 
suasion is not mine; but I hope that Apega will be able 
to persuade you. A pegs was the name of his wife. 
He no sooner uttered the*e words than his machine 
appeared. Nabis, taking her by the hand, raised her 
from her chair, and led her to the person. The 
hands, the arms, and breast of this machine, were 
stuck with sharp iron points, concealed under the 
clothes. The pretended Apega embraced the un- 
happy wretch, folded him in her arms; and laying 
hers round his waist, clasped him to her bosom, 
whilst he uttered the most lamentable cries. Tbe 
machine was made to perform these several motions 
by secret springs. In this manner did the tyrant put 
many to death, from whom he could not otherwise 
extort the sums he demanded. 

Would one believe that a man could be capable of 
contriving, in cold blood, such a machine, merely to 
torture bis fellow-creatures, and to feed his eyes and 
ears with the cruel pleasure of seeing their agonies 
and hearing their groans? It is astonishing that in 
such a city as Sparta, where tyranny was bad in tbe 

f Polyb.l. xiii. p.674, 675. 
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utmost detestation ; where men thought it glorious 
to confront death ; where religion and the laws, so far 
from restraining men as among us, seemed to arm them 
against all who are enemies to liberty ; it is astonish- 
ing, I say, that so horrid a monster should be suffered 
to live one day. 

I have already observed, that the Romans, employed 
in a more important war, had intermed- 
dled very little with the affairs of 
Greece. r The iEtolians, finding them- 
selves neglected by that powerful people who were 
their only refuge, made a peace with Philip. Scarce 
was the treaty concluded, when P. Sempronius, the 
proconsul, arrived with 10,000 foot, 1000 horse, and 
thirty-five ships of war. He was very much offended 
at them for making this peace without having first 
obtained the consent of the Romans, contrary to the 
express words of the treaty of alliance. The Epirots, 
also, tired with the length of the war, sent deputies 
(with the proconsul's leave) to Philip, who now was 
returned to Macedonia, to exhort him to agree to a 
general peace; hinting to him, that they were al- 
most sure, if he consented to have an interview with 
Sempronius, they would easily agree upon the condi- 
tions. The king was greatly pleased with these over- 
tures, and went to Epirus. As both parties were de- 
sirous of peace ; Philip, that he might have leisure to 
settle the affairs of his kingdom ; and the Romans, 
that they might be able to carry on the war against 
Carthage with greater vigor -. a treaty was soon con- 
cluded. The king caused Prusias king of Bithynia, 
the Achseans, Boeotians, Thessalians, Acarnanians, 
and Epirots, to be included in it; and the Romans in- 
cluded the people of Ilium, king Attalus, Pleuratus, 
Nabis the Spartan tyrant successor to Machanidas, 
the people of Elis, the Mesaenians, and the Athenians. 
In this manner the war of the allies was terminated 
by a peace which was of no long continuance. 

SECT. VIII. The glorious expeditions of Antiochus Into Me- 
dia. Parthia, Hyrcania, and at far as India. At hi* return 
to Antioch, he receives advice of Ptolemy Philopator's death. 

The history of the wars in Greece obliged us to in- 
terrupt the relation of the transactions in Asia, and 
therefore we now return to them. 

Antiochus,' after the death of Achams, having em- 
a M 3792 P^y 6 ** some t ' roe m **ttling his affairs 
Ant. J. "212. m ^ s * a Minor, marched towards the 
East, to reduce those provinces which 
bad revolted from the empire of Syria. He began by 
Media, of which the Parthians had just before dispos- 
sessed him. Arsaces, son to him who founded that 
empire, was their king. He had taken advantage of 
the troubles in which the wars of Antiochus with 
Ptolemy and Achreus bad involved him, and had con- 
quered Media. 

^ This country, says Polybius, is the most powerful 
kingdom in all Asia, as well for its extent, as for the 
number and strength of the men, and the great quan- 
tity of horses it produces. Media furnishes all Asia 
with those beasts ; and its pastures are so good, that 
the neighboring monarchs send their studs thither. 
Ecbatana is its capital city. The edifices of this city 
surpass in richness and magnificence all others in the 
world, and the king's palace is 700 fathoms round. 
Though all the wood-work was of cedar and cypress, 
yet not the least piece of timber was visible ; the 
\^ beams, thtf ceilings, and columns which sus- 
and j>iaxxas, being covered with sil- 
1. 12. $ Polyb. I. x. p. 597—602. 




ver or gold plates. All the tiles were of stiver. The 
greatest part of these rich materials had been carried 
off by the Macedonians under Alexander the Greet, 
and the rest plundered by Antigonus and Seleucus 
Nicator. Nevertheless, when Antiochus entered this 
kingdom, the temple of JEna was still surrounded 
with gilded column*, and the soldiers found in it a 
great number of silver tiles, a few golden bricks, and 
a great many of silver. All this was converted into 
specie, and stamped with Antiochus's image ; the 
whole amounting to 400 talents, or about 60O.0OCK. 
sterling. 

Arsaces expected that Antigonus would advance as 
far as the temple ; but never imagined that be would 
venture across, with his numerous army, a country so 
barren as that which lies near it ; and especially as no 
water can be found in those parts, none appearing 00 
the surface of the earth. There are indeed rivulets mnd 
springs under ground ; but no one, except those that 
know the country, can find them. On this subject, 
a true story is related by the inhabitants of the country, 
that the Persians, when they conquered Asia, gave to 
those who should raise water in places where none had 
been before, the profits arising from such places to the 
fifth generation inclusively. The inhabitants, animated 
by these promises, spared neither labor nor expense to 
convey water under ground from mount Taurus, 
whence a great quantity flows, as far as these deserts : 
insomuch that at this time, says Polybius, those who 
make use of the waters, do not know from what springs 
these subterraneous rivulets flow that supply them 
with it. 

It were to be wished that Polybius, who generally 
is diffusive enough, had been more circumstantial here, 
and had explained to us in what manner theae subter- 
raneous canals (for such were the wells here spoken 
of) were constructed, and the methods employed by 
Arsaces to stop them. From the account be gives at 
the prodigious labor employed, and the vast sums ex- 
pended to complete this work, we are led to suppose, 
that water had been conveyed into every part of this 
vast desert, by stone aqueducts built under ground, 
with openings at proper distances, which Polybius 
calls wells. 

When Arsaces saw that Antiochus was crossing the 

deserts, in spite of all the difficulties 

A. M. 3793. which he imagined wou id impede bis 

march, be gave orders for stopping up 
the wells. But Antiochus having foreseen this, sent 
a detachment of horse, which posted itself near 
these wells, and beat the party that came to stop 
them. The army passed the deserts, entered Media, 
drove Arsaces out of it, and recovered all that pro- 
vince. Antiochus stayed there the rest of the year, 
in order to regulate the affairs of the province, and 
to make the preparations necessary for carrying on the 
war. 

The year following he entered very early into Par- 
A M 3794 tms * wnere ne was ** successful as be 
Ant. J. C. 210. naa< Deen * ne ve * r before in Media: 
Arsaces was forced to retire into Hyr- 
cania, where he imagined, that by securing some 
passes of the mountains which separate it from Par- 
thia, it would be impossible for the Syrian army to 
disturb him. 

However, he was mistaken : for as soon as the sea- 

A M 3795 8on wou ^ P eraiu % Antiochus took the 

Ant. J. C. 209. fi^d; and, after incredible difficulties, 

attacked all those posts at the same 
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time with bis whole army, which he divided into as 
many bodies as there were attacks to be made, and 
soon forced them all. He afterwards reasembled 
them in the plains, and marched to besiege Seringis, 
which was the capita) of Hyrcania. Having besieged 
it for some time, he at last made a great breach, and 
took the city by storm, upon which the inhabitants 
surrendered at discretion. 

In the mean time Araaces was very busy. 1 As he 
retired he reassembled troops, which at last formed 
an army of 120,000 foot and 20,000 horse. He then 
took the field against the enemy, and checked their 
progress with the utmost bravery. His resistance 
protracted the war, which seemed almost at an end. 
After many engagements, Antiochus perceiving he 
gained no advantage, jud<red that it would be extremely 
difficult to reduce so valiant an enemy, and drive him 
entirely out of the provinces, where by length of time 
be bad so strongly established himself. For this rea- 
son, he began to listen to the overtures which were 
made him to terminate so tedious a war. 

At last a treaty was concluded, in which it was 
stipulated that Arsaces should continue 

Ant*J ff '•08 m P ossess ' on °f P«rthia and Hyrcania, 
* upon condition that he should assist 
Antiochus in recovering the rest of the revolted pro- 
vinces. 
Antiochus after this peace, turned his arms against 
Euthydemus, king of Bactria. We 

Am* c 7 *207 naYC a,rew *y shown in what manner 
' Theodotus had disunited Bactria from 
the empire of Syria, and left it to his son of the same 
name with himself. This son had been defeated and 
dispossessed by Euthydemus, a brave and prudent 
msn, who maintained for a long time the war against 
Antiochus. The latter used his utmost endeavors to 
recover Bactria ;■ but they all were rendered ineffec- 
tual by the valor and vigilance of Euthydemus. Dur- 
ing the course of this war, Antiochus displayed his 
bravery in the roost eitraordinary manner. In one 
<>f these battles his horse was killed under him, and 
be himself received a wound in the mouth, which, 
however, waa not dangerous, being attended with only 
the loss of some of bis teeth. 

At last he grew weary of a war in which he plainly 
perceived that it would be impossible for him to de- 
throne this prince. He therefore gave audience to 
Euthydemua's ambassadors, who represented to him, 
that the war he was carrying on against their sovereign 
»u unjust ; that he had never been his subject, and 
consequently that he ought not to avenge himself on 

t Justin. 1 xlt. e. 5. 
n Pejyb. L x. p. 620, 621, et 1. xi. p. A31, 652. 



their king, because others had rebelled against him ; 
that Bactria had thrown off the yoke of the Syrian 
empire under other monarchs long before him ; that 
he possessed this kingdom by right of conquest over 
the descendants of those chiefs of the rebellion, and 
preserved it as the reward of a just victory. Tbey 
also insinuated to him that the Scythians observing 
both parties had weakened themselves by this war, 
were preparing to invade Bactria with great fury ; 

a x* «* a « * oa> tnat should they persist obstinately 
Ant. J. C.206. in . disputing for it, those barbarians 
might very possibly dispossess both of 
it. This reflection made an impression on Antiochus, 
who by this time was grown quite weary of so un- 
profitable and tedious a war ; and for this reason he 
granted them such conditions as ended in a peace. 
To confirm and ratify it, Euthydemus sent his son 
to Antiochus. He gave him a gracious reception ; 
and judging, by his agreeable mien, his conversation, 
and the air of majesty conspicuous in his whole person, 
that he was worthy of a throne, be promised him one 
of his daughters in marriage, and granted his father 
the title of king. The other articles of the treaty were 
put into writing, and the alliance was confirmed by the 
usual oaths. 

Having received all Euthydemus's elephants, which 
was one of the articles of the peace, he passed mount 
Caucasus, and entered India, and then renewed bis 
alliance with the king of that country. He also re- 
ceived elephants from him, which, with those Euthy- 
demus had given him, amounted to 150. He marched 
from thence into Arachosia, afterwards into Drangiana, 
thence into Carmania, establishing his authority and 
good order in all those provinces. 

He passed the winter in the latter country (Car- 
mania). From thence he returned by 
A A i *f C 205 P erftUI » Baby Ionia and Mesopotamia, and 

n * 'at last arrived at Antioch, after having 

spent seven years in this expedition. The vigor of 
his enterprise, and the prudence with which he had 
conducted the whole war, acquired him the character 
of a wise and valiant prince, and made him formidable 
to Europe as well as Asia. 

A little after his arrival at Antioch, advice waa 
brought him of the death of Ptolemy 

AntTc 8 ** PhU °P ator - That P rilw *. b y h " in- 
temperance and excesses, had quite 

ruined his constitution, which was naturally strong 

and vigorous. He died, as generally happens to those 

who abandon themselves to pleasure, before he bad 

run half his course. He was a little more than twenty 

years old when be ascended the throne, and reigned 

but seventeen years. He was succeeded by Ptolemy 

Epiphaoet bis son, then five years old. 
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AtMlui. sod the RhMtLani. He buietreo Aorflos. The un- 
Philip. SulpiLiu.Iheroniulii 1(1111010 Macedonia. 
I iiuiQ in tfac preceding book bow Ptolemy Phi. 

A* t *' c M ai» M>K *< *>id closed his lib, after having 
reigned seventeen years. A* ihe only 
person* present when thit monarch eipired, were 
ARalhoclei, hi* utter, and their creature*. Ihey con. 
ceated hit death, as long ai possible, from the public, 
Order that they might hare time to carry off ill 
the money, jewels, and other nimble effects in the 
palace. They alio formed a plan to maintain tbem- 
—  ™m in the aame authority tbey bad enjoyed under 
ate king, by usurping the Ifgency during the mi- 
nonly of hi* son, named Ptolemy Epiphanea, who w 
but fi»e yean old. They imagined thU might 
easily be dune, if they could but lake off Tlepolemus, 
who had succeeded Soaibiua in the ministry ; and ac- 
cordingly they concerted measures to despatch him. 

At last they informed the public of the king's death. 
Immediately  great council of the Macedonians! was 
nbled, in which Agstbocles, and Agalhoclea his 
i. were present. Agalhoclea, after shedding 
abundance of tears, begins by imploring their protec- 
tion for the young king, whom he held iu his arms. 
He tell* them, that hi* royal father, in his expiring 
oments, had committed him to the can of Agitho- 
n, whom he pointed out to tbem ; and had reoom- 
ended him to the fidelity of Ihe Macedonians ; and 

Unoeagaiiut Tlepolemus who, a* he wuwellinfbrmed. 



the inhabitant* of Alexandria row against them. The | 
young king waa taken out of their hand*, and seated 
in the throne in the Hippodrome. After whicb Agn- ! 
ihochs, his abler, and (Etianthe his mother, were ' 
brought before the king, and all three pnt to death, a* i 
by his order. The populace eipoied their dead ' 
bodies to all the indignities possible ; dragging tbem ' 
through the streets, and tearing them to pieces. 
their relations and creature* met with the same In 
munt, and not one of tbem waa spared ; the usual i 
just end of thou unworthy favorites, who abuse the 
confidence of their sovereigns to oppress the people ; 
but which does not effect Ihe reformation of those who 

Philammon, the assassin, who had been hired to 
murder Arsinoe, being returned from Cyrene to Alex- 
andria two or three daya before the tumult broke out, 
the ladle* of honor of that unfortunate queen had im- 
mediate noticeof it, and taking this opportunity, wbii " 
the distractions of the city gave them, they tool?. 
to revenge their mistress's death. Accordingly they 
broke open the door of the house where be waa, and 

The care of ihe king** person, till otherwise provided 
for, was given to Sosibius, *on to him who bad gi 
•erned during the last three reign*. History does m 

certain that he lit ed lo a great age, aa he had paaned 
abuse threescore year* in the ad mini si ration. No 
minister waa ever mora cunning or more corrupt than 
this Sosibius .■ He made no scruple of committing 
the blackest crimes, provided they conduced lohiaend. 
Polybiut impute* to him the murder of Lysimachua, 
son uf Ptolemy, and of Arsinoe, daughter of that Ly- 
simaehu* ; of Mi?ai T son or Ptolemy, and of Here- j 
nice, daughter of Migas i of Berenice, root Wr of Pto- ' 
lemy Philopitor; of Cleomenes, king of Sparta; I ' 
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than they immediately joined in a criminal alliance, 
and excite each other to take off the lawful heir, and 
divide hia dominions between them. Philip was to 
have Carta, Libya, Cyrenaica, and Egypt; and An- 
tiochus all the rest With this view, the latter en- 
tered Coele- syria and Palestine ; and, in less than two 
campaigns, made an entire conquest of these two pro- 
vinces with all their cities and dependences. Their 
guilt, says Poly bi us would not have been quite so 
glaring, had they, like tyrants endeavored to gloss 
over their crimes with some specious pretence ; but so 
far from doing this, their injustice and cruelty were so 
barefaced, that to them was applied what is generally 
»aid of fishes, that the larger ones though of the same 
species prey on the lesser. One would be tempted, 
continues the same author, at seeing the most sacred 
laws of society so openly violated, to accuse Providence 
of being indifferent and insensible to the most horrid 
crimes ; but it fully justified his conduct, by punishing 
those two kings according to their deserts ; and made 
mch an example of them, as ought in all succeeding 
ages to deter others from following their conduct. 
For, whilst they are meditating to disposes a weak 
and helpless infant of his kingdom, by piecemeal. 
Providence raised up the Romans against them, who 
entirely subverted the kingdoms of Philip and Anti- 
ochus, and reduced their successors to almost as great 
calamities as those with which they intended to crush 
the infant king. 

During that time,* Philip was engaged in a war 
against the Rhodians, over whom he gained an in- 
considerable advantage, in a naval engagement near 
the island of Lade, opposite to the city of Miletus. 
The next year he attacked At talus* and advanced 
as for as Pergamus, the capital of the 
Ant. J. C 102 kingdom. But all his efforts in as- 
' faulting that city being to no purpose, 
he turned his rage and fury against the gods ; and 
not satisfied with burning their temples, he demolished 
; their statues, broke to pieces their altars, and even 
pulled up the stones from the foundations that not 
, the least footsteps of them might remain. 

He was not more successful against the Rhodians. 

Having already fought them with but indifferent suc- 

c*h» he ventured a second battle off the island of 

Chios. Attalus had united his fleet to that of the 

1 1 Rhodians, and Philip was defeated with considerable 

! !«•• There were killed in his army, 3000 Macedo- 

, niam, and 6000 allies ; and 2000 Macedonians and 

i confederates, v*ith 700 Egyptians were taken prison- 

; era. The Rhodians lost but sixty men, and Attalus 

threescore and ten. 
i Philip ascribed all the glory of this engagement to 
l himself, and that for two reasons; the first was, that 
having repulsed Attalus to the shore, he had taken 
' that prince*s ship ; and the second, that having cast 
anchor near the promontory of Argennum, lie had 
i t*xen his station even among the wrecks of his ene- 
mies. But though he assumed the best air he could, 
« was sensible of his great loss «nd could neither 
cooceal it from others nor himself. This prince had 
jwver lost so great a number of men either bv sea or 
'■J* 1 in one day. He was highly afflicted upon is 
*°d was forced to abate much of bis former vivacity. d 

o Polyb. In Excerpt. Vales p. 70, rt 7s. 

>«.... e polfb - Ib - °- **• Woo. Ih p. 22M. 

J Wyb. I xv i. p. 788— 789. Uy. 1. xxxi. n. 16, 18. Polyb. 

:?» h745 Z ***• 1. mxL n. *i. Strab. I. xil. p. MS. Po- 
lJb.Lxv. p. 709—711. 



Nevertheless, the ill success of this battle did not 
make Philip despond. The character 

Ani *J ?201 °^ that P" nce wa *» to °* unshaken in 
* bis resolutions, and not to be dejected 
by disappointments but to overcome difficulties by in- 
flexible constancy and perseverance ; and accordingly 
he continued the war with fresh bravery. I am not 
certain whether we may not date, about this time, the 
cruelties which Philip exercised over the Cianians ; 
a barbarity with which he is often reproached, the 
particulars of which have unhappily been lost Cios 
whose inhabitants are called Cianians, was a small 
city of Bithynia. The governor of it had been raised 
to that post by the iEtolians who at that time were 
in alliance with Philip. We find that he besieged it 
at the request of his son-in-law Prusias, king of Bi- 
thynia, who pretended to have received some insult 
from it. The city was in all probability taken by 
storm. A great number of the inhabitants suffered 
the most cruel torments ; the rest were reduced to a 
state of captivity, which to them was worse than 
death ; and the city was rased to the very founda- 
tions. Tlifc barbarity alienated the JBtolians from 
him, and particularly the Rhodians, who were allies 
and friends to the inhabitants of Cios. Polybiu* 
seems to ascribe its destruction to the imprudence of 
the Cianians themselves who used to bestow all posts 
and preferments on their most worthless citizens and 
to follow so blindly their pernicious opinions in every 
thing, as even to persecute those who ventured to op- 
pose them. He adds that a people, who act in this 
rnanncr.plunge voluntarily into the greatest calamities ; 
and that it is surprising they do not correct themselves 
in this respect by the experience of all ages ; which 
shows, that the ruin of the most powerful states is 
solely owing to the ill choice they make of those to 
whom they confide either the command of their armies, 
or the administration of their political aff.iirs. 

Philip marched afterwards to Thrace and the Cher- 
sonesus, where several cities surrendered voluntarily. 
However, Abydos shut her gates against him, and even 
refused to hear the deputies he had sent, so that he 
was forced '.o besiege it This city is in Asia, and 
stands on the narrowest part of the Hellespont, now 
called the Dardanelles *nd opposite to the city of 
Sestus in Europe. The distance between these two 
cities was about two miles. The reader will suppose 
that Abydos must be a city of great importance, as it 
commanded the straits and made those who were 
possessed of it masters of the communication between 
the Euxine sea and the Archipelago. 

Nothing of what is generally practised in the as. 
vaulting and defending of cities was omitted in this 
siege. No place was ever defended with more obsti- 
nacy, which might be said at length, on the side of 
the besieged, to have risen to fury and brutality. 
Confiding in their own strength, they repulsed with 
the greatest vigor the first approaches of the Macedo- 
nians. On the side next the sea, the machines of war 
no sooner came forward, than they were immediately 
either dismounted by the balists, or consumed by 
fire. Even the ships >n which they were mounted, 
were in danger ; and it was with the utmost difficulty 
that the besiegers saved them. On the land side, the 
Abydenians also defended themselves for some time 
with great courage, and did not despair even of de- 
feating the enemy. But on finding that the outward 
wall was sapped, and that the Macedonians' were car- 
rying their mines under the inward one, which had 
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been raised to supply the place of the other, they sent ( 
deputies to Philip, offering to surrender their city i 
upon the following condition : That such forces as had 
been sent them by the Rhodians and king Attalus j 
should return to their respective sovereigns under his 
safe conduct : and that all free citizens should retire 
whithersoever they pleased, with the clothes they then 
had on. Philip answering, that the Abydenians had 
only to choose whether they would surrender at dis- 
cretion, or continue to defend themselves valiantly, the 
deputies retired. 

This report being made, the besieged in transports 
of despair assemble together, and consider what was 
to be done. They came to this resolution ; first, that 
the slaves should be made free, to animate them to de- 
fend the city with the utmost vigor ; secondly, that 
all the women should be shut up in the temple of 
Diana, and all the children, with their nurses, in the 
Gymnasium ; that they should then bring into 
the great square all the gold and silver in the city, 
and carry all the rest of the valuable effects into the 
Quadrireme of the Rhodians,' and the Trireme of 
the Cyzicenians. This resolution having passed una- 
nimously, another assembly was called, in which they 
chose fifty of the wisest and most ancient of the citi- 
zens, but who at the same time had vigor enough left 
to execute what might be derermined ; and they were 
made to take an oath in presence of all the inhabi- j 
tants, that the instant they saw the enemy master of 
the inward wall, they would kill the women and 
children, set fire to the two galleys laden with their 
effects, and throw into the sea all their gold and silver 
which they had heaped together : then sending for 
their priests, they took an oath either to conquer or 
die, sword in hand ; and after having sacrificed the 
victims, they obliged the priest and priestesses to pro- 
nounce, before the altar, the greatest curses on those 
who should break their oath. 

This being done, tbey left off countermining, and 
resolved, the instant the wall should fall, to fly to the 
breach, and fight to the last. Accordingly, the in- 
ward wall tumbling, the besieged, true to the oath 
they had taken, fought in the breach with such unpa- 
ralleled bravery, that though Philip had perpetually 
sustained with fresh soldiers those who had mounted 
to the assault, yet when night separated the comba- 
tants, he was still doubtful with regard to the success 
of the siege. Such Abydenians as marched first to 
the breach, over the heaps of the slain, fought with 
fury ; and not only made use of their swords and 
javelins, but after their arms were broken to pieces or 
forced out of their hands, they rushed headlong upon 
the Macedonians, knocked down some, and broke the 
sarissse of long spears of others, and with the pieces 
struck their faces, and such parts of their bodies as 
were uncovered, till they made them entirely despair of 
the event. 

When night had put an end to the slaughter, the 
breach was quite covered with the dead bodies of the 
Abydenians; and those who had escaped, were so 
overwhelmed with fatigue, and had received so many 
wounds, that they could scarce support themselves. 
Things being brought to this dreadful extremity, two 
of the principal citizens, unable to bring themselves to 
execute the dreadful resolution that had been taken, 
which at that time displayed itself to their imagi na- 
if! all its horror, agreed that, to save their wives 

^4t were galleys with four benches of oars, and 
'tn three. 




and children, they should send to Philip, by day-dreak, 
all their priests and priestesses, clothed in the pontifical 
habits, to implore his mercy, and open the gates to biro. 
Accordingly, next morning the city, as bad been 
agreed, was surrendered to Philip ; while the greatest 
part of the Abydenians who survived, vented mil I iocs 
of imprecations against their fellow-citizens, and es- 
pecially against the priests and priestesses, for deliver- 
ing up to the enemy those whom they themselves had 
devoted to death with the most dreadful oaths. Phi- 
lip marched into the city, and seized, without the least 
opposition, all the rich effects which the Abydenians 
had heaped together in one place. But now be was 
greatly terrified with the spectacle he saw. Among 
these ill-fated citizens, whom despair had made fu- 
rious and distracted, some were smothering their wives 
and children, and others 6tabbing them with their own 
hands ; some were runniug to strangle them, others 
were plunging them into wells, whilst others again 
were precipitating them from the tops of houses ; in a 
word, death appeared in all its variety of horrors. 
Philip, pierced with grief, and seized with horror at 
this spectacle, stopped the soldiers, who were eager 
for plunder, and published a declaration, importing, 
that he would allow three days to all who were resolved 
to lay violent hands on themselves. He was in hopes, 
that during this interval, they would change their de- 
termination ; but their resolution was fixed. They 
thought it would be degenerating from those who bad 
lost their lives in fighting for thiir country, should 
they survive them. The individuals of every family 
killed one another, and none escaped this murderous 
expedition, but those whose hands were tied, or other- 
wise kept from destroying themselves. 

A little before the city surrendered, an ambassador 
from the Romans to Philip arrived. 

Am *J ? °201 Tnis ernbass y was s*" 1 on various ac- 

counts all which it will be proper to 

explain. The fame and glory of this people had just 
before been spread through all parts of the world, by 
the victory which Scipio gained over Hannibal in 
Africa; an event that so gloriously (with regard to 
the Romans) terminated the second Punic war. The 
court of Egypt,/ being in so much danger from the 
union that had been formed between Philip and An- 
tiochus against their infant king, had had recourse to 
the Romans for protection, and offered them the 
guardianship of the king, and the regency of his do- 
minions during his minority ; declaring, that the late 
monarch at his death had recommended them thus to 
act It was the interest of the Romans not to suffer 
the power of Philip and Antiochus to increase by the 
addition of so many rich provinces, of which the em- 
pire of Egypt at that time consisted. It was not 
difficult to foresee, that they would soon be engaged 
in war with these two princes, with one of whom they 
already had had some differences, which threatened 
much greater. For these reasons they had not hesita- 
ted in accepting the guardianship ; and in consequence 
had appointed three deputies, who were ordered to 
acquaint the two kings with their resolution, and to 
enjoin them not to infest the dominions of their royal 
pupil, for that otherwise they should be forced to de- 
clare war against them. Every reader will perceive, 
that the declaring so generously in favor of an oppres- 
sed infant monarch, was making a just and noble use 
of their power. 

/Justin. L xxx. c. 2, Set 1. xxxl. c. 1. Taler. I vi. c 6. Liv 
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At the same time there arrived in Rome ambassa- 
dors from the Rhodians and from king At talus, to 
complain also of the enterprises of the two kings ; and 
to inform the Romans, that Philip, either in person 
or by his deputies, was soliciting several cities of Asia 
to take up arms, and was certainly meditating some 
great design. This was a fresh motive for hastening 
the departure of the three ambassadors. 

Being arrived at Rhodes, and hearing of the siege 
of Abydos, they sent to Philip the youngest of their 
colleagues, named j&milius, who, as has been observed, 
arrived at Abydos, at the very time that the city was 
upon the point of being surrendered. JEmilius ac- 
quainted Philip, that he was ordered, in the name of 
the senate, to exhort him not to make war upon any 
of the states of Greece, nor to invade any part of 
Ptolemy's dominions; but to refer to a just arbitra- 
tion the claims which he had upon At talus and the 
Rhodians. That, provided he acquiesced with these re- 
monstrances, he would continue in peace; but that if he 
refused, the Romans would proclaim war against him. 
Philip endeavored to show, that the Rhodians had oc- 
casioned the rupture. " But," says /Ernilius, inter- 
rupting him, "did the Athenians and Abydenians 
attack you first ?" Philip/ who had not been used to 
bear truth, offended at the boldness of such an answer 
addressed to the king ; " Your age," says he to the 
ambassador, " your beauty, (for Polybius informs us 
that this ambassador bad really a fine person,) and 
especially the Roman name, exalt your pride to a pro. 
dijnou? degree. For my part, I wish your republic 
may observe punctually the treaties it lias concluded 
with me; but in case I should bj invaded by it, I hope 
to show, that the empire of Macedonia does not yield 
to Rome either in valor or reputation." The deputy 
withdrew from Abydos with this answer, and Philip 
having taken that city left a strong garrison in it, and 
returned to Macedonia. 

/Emilius seems to have gone into Egypt, whilst the 
two other ambassadors went very probably to Antiochus. 
-Kiniliua, being arrived at Alexandria, assumed the 
guardianship of Ptolemy, in the name of the Romans, 
pursuant to the instructions he had received from the 
senate at his setting out ; and settled every thing to 
as much advantage as the state of affairs in Egypt 
would then admit. He appointed Aristomenes, the 
Acarnanian, to superintend the education and person 
of the young monarch, and made him prime minister. 
This Aristomenes had grown old in the court of 
Egypt, and acted with the utmost prudence and 
fidelity in the employment conferred upon him. 

in the mean time the forces of Philip* laid Attica 
waste, the pretence of which invasion was as follows. 
Two young men of Acarnania being in Athens, at the 
time when the great mysteries were solemnizing there, 
had entered with the crowd into the temple of Ceres, 
not knowing that it was forbidden. Though their 
fault proceeded entirely from ignorance, they were 
immediately massacred, as guilty of impiety and sa- 
crilege. The Acarnanians, justly exasperated at so 
cruel a treatment, had recourse to Philip, who gladly 
embraced this opportunity, and gave them a body of 
forces, with which they entered Attica, ravaged the 
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whole country, and returned home laden with spoils. 

The Athenians' carried their complaints against this 
enterprise to Rome, and were joined on that occasion 
by the ambassadors of the Rhodians and king Attalus. 
The Romans only sought for an opportunity to break 
with king Philip, at whom they were very much of- 
fended. He had infringed the conditions of the treaty 
of peace concluded with him three years before, in 
not ceasing to infest the allies who were included in 
it. He had just before sent troops and money to 
Hannibal in Africa ; and a report was spread, that he 
was at that time very busy in Asia. This made the 
Romans uneasy, who called to mind the trouble which 
Pyrrhus had brought upon them, with only a hand- 
ful of Epirots, people very much inferior to the Ma- 
cedonians. Thus, having ended the war against 
Carthage, they imagined it advisable to prevent the 
enterprises of this new enemy, who might become for- 
midable, in case they should give him time to increase 
his strength. The senate, after making such an answer 
as pleased all the ambassadors, ordered M. Valerius 
Levinus, the propraetor, to advance towards Macedo- 
nia with a fleet, in order to examine matters nearer 
at hand, and be in a condition to give immediate aid 
to the allies. 

In the mean time the Roman senate* deliberated 
seriously on what was to be done in the present junc- 
ture. At the very time it assembled to consider that 
important affair, a second embassy arrived from the 
Athenians, which brought advice that Philip was 
upon the point of invading Attica in person ; and 
that in case they were not immediately succored, he 
would infallibly make himself master of Athens. They 
also received letters from Levinun the propraetor, and 
from Aurelius his lieutenant, by which they were in- 
formed, that they had the strongest reasons to believe 
that Philip had some design against them ; and that 
the danger being imminent, they had no time to lose. 

Upon this news,' the Romans resolved to proclaim 
war against Philip. Accordingly, P. 
A^t'jC^OO Sulpitius the consul, to whom Mace- 
' donia had fallen by lot, put to sea with 
an army, and soon arrived there. Here he was soon 
informed that Athens was besieged, and implored his 
assistance. He detached a squadron of twenty galleys, 
commanded by Claudius Cento, who set sail that in- 
stant Philip had not laid siege to Athens in person, 
but deputed one of his lieutenants for that purpose ; 
having himself taken the field against Attalus and the 
Rhodians. 

8ECT. II. Expeditions of the consul Sulpitius in Macedonia. 
The JEtolians watt for the event, In order to declare them- 
selves. Philip loses a battle. \ illius succeeds Sulpitius. 
No considerable transaction happens during his government 
FUmininus succeeds him. Antiochus recovers Cuile-syria, of 
which he had been dispossessed by Aristomenes, the prime 
minister of Egypt. Various expeditions of the consul into 
Phoois. The Achceam, afetr long debates, declare for the 
Romans. 

Claudius Cento,"* whom the consul had sent to 
succor Athens having entered the Pi- 
^A M. 3804. TKVM W | tn Yi\ a galleys, revived the droop- 
' ' ing courage of the inhabitants. Ho 

was not satisfied with placing the city in a state of se- 
curity ; but as he had been informed that the garrison 
of Chalcis did not observe the least or Jer or discipline, 
as considering themselves remote from danger, he 
sailed out with his fleet, arrived near the city before 
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day, and finding the sentinels asleep, entered it with- 
out molestation ; set fire to the public magazines, which 
were full of corn, and to the arsenal, that was well 
provided with machines of war ; cut the whole gar- 
rison to pieces ; and after carrying on board iiis ships 
the immense booty he had amassed, he returned to the 
Piraeus. 

Philip, who was then at Demetrius, the instant he 
heard of the disaster which had befallen that confede- 
rate city, fiew thither, in hopes of surprising the Ro- 
mans. However, they were gone ; so that he seemed 
to have come for no other purpose, but to view the 
mournful spectacle presented by that city, still burning 
and half ruined. He would certainly have treated 
Athens in the same manner, if one of the couriers, 
called Hemerodromi," who perceived the king's troops 
from the eminence where he was posted, had not car- 
ried the news of it immediately to Athens, where the 
inhabitants were all asleep. Philip arrived a few 
hours after, but before day-break. Perceiving that 
his stratagem had not taken effect, he resolved to at- 
tack the city. The Athenians had drawn up their 
soldiers in order of battle, without the walls, at the 
gate Dipylos; Philip, marching at the head of his 
army, attacked them with vigor, and having killed se- 
veral of them with his own band, repulsed them back 
into the city, whither he did not think it advisable to 
pursue them. But he wreaked his vengeance on the 
country seats, on the places for the public exercises, 
as the Lyceum, and especially on such temples as 
stood without the city ; setting fire to every thing, 
and ruining whatever came in his way, not sparing 
either the tombs or the most sacred places. 

He marched from hence with a view of surprising 
Eleusis, where bis project also proved abortive. He 
then proceeded towards Corinth, when, hearing that 
the Achanns held their assembly at Argos, be went 
thither. 

They were deliberating how to act in regard to 
Nabis, the tyrant of Sparta, who had succeeded Ma- 
chanidas, and infested the whole country with his in- 
cursions. Philip offered to undertake alone the ma- 
nagement of that war, and his proposal was received 
with universal joy. However, he added a condition 
which abated it very much ; that they should furnish 
him with as many troops as were necessary for garri- 
soning Oreum, Chalcis, and Corinth ; that he might 
not leave the places behind him without defenoe, 
whilst he was fighting for them. They perceived that 
his design was to draw out of Peloponnesus all the 
Achaean youth, in order to make himself master of it, 
and engage it in the war against the Romans. Cycli- 
adus, who presided in the assembly, eluded the pro- 
posal, by observing, that it was not allowed, by their 
laws, to debate on any subject but that for which the 
assembly had been summoned. They therefore broke 
up, after having resolveu upon the war against Nabis ; 
and the hopes of Philip were again defeated. 

He made a second attempt upon Athens, which 
succeeded no better than the former, except that he 
completed the demolition of such temples statues, 
and valuable works, as remained in that country. 
After this expedition, he retired into Boeotia. 

The consul/ who was encamped between Apollonia 
and Dyrrachiura, sent to Macedonia a considerable 
detachment, under the command of Apustius the 
lieutenant, who laid waste the open country, and took 

» They were so called for running a great number of miles in 
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several small cities. Philip, who was returned into 
Macedonia, carried on his military preparations with 
prodigious vigour. 

The great object which both parties had in view, 
was to engage the JStolians on their side. They were 
now going to hold their general assembly, to which 
Philip, the Romans, and Athenians, sent their am- 
bassadors ; he who was deputed by Philip spoke first. 
All he required was, that the </Etolians should observe 
strictly the conditions of the peace which they had 
concluded three years before with Philip; having then 
experienced how useless their alliance with the Ro- 
mans was to them. He instanced several cities, of 
which that people had possessed themselves, upon 
pretence of succoring them, as Syracuse, Tarentuis, 
Capua; the last city especially, which was no longer 
Capua, but the grave of the Campanians, and the 
skeleton, as it were, of a city, having neither senate. 
inhabitants, or magistrates ; having been more barba- 
rously used by those who had left it to be inhabited 
in this condition, than if they had entirely destroyed 
it. ** If foreigners,** says he, " who differ from us 
more by their language, their manners, and their laws, 
than by the wide distance of land and sea which se- 
parate us from them, should dispossess us of this 
country, it would be ridiculous in us to expect more 
humane treatment from them than their neighbors 
have met with. Among us, who are of the same 
country, whether yEtolians, Acarnanians, or Macedo- 
nians, and who speak the same language, slight dis- 
putes may arise of little or no consequence or dura- 
tion ; but with foreigners, with barbarians, we a* 
Greeks, are, and shall € for ever be, at war. In this 
same assembly three years since you concluded a peace 
with Philip ; the same canses still subsist ; and we 
hope that you will act in the same manner.** 

The Athenian ambassadors, by the consent of the 
Romans, spoke next. They began by displaying, in 
an affected manner, the impious and sacrilegious fury 
which Philip had exercised on the most sacred mo- 
numents of Attica, on the most august temples, and 
the most venerated tombs ; as if he had declared war, 
not only against men, and the living, but against the 
manes of the dead, and the majesty of the g«d«. 
That MtoWa and all Greece must expect the same 
treatment, if Philip should have the like occasion. 
They concluded with conjuring the iEtolians to take 
compassion on Athens, and to undertake, under the 
auspices of the gods, and of the Romans, whose power 
that of the gods alone could equal, so just a war as 
that proposed to them. 

The Roman ambassador, after having refuted very 
circumstantially the reproaches of the Macedonian, 
with respect to the treatment which Rome had made 
the conquered cities suffer ; and adduced as an exam- 
ple to the contrary, the instance of Carthage, which, 
but just before, had been allowed a peace, and was 
restored to its liberty ; declared, that the only circum- 
stance the Romans had to fear was, that the too great 
mildness and lenity which they exercised towards 
those they conquered, would prompt other nations to 
take up arms against them, because the vanquished 
might depend on the Roman clemency. He repre- 
sented in a short, but strong and pathetic speech, the 
criminal actions of Philip, the murders committed by 
him on his own family and his friends ; his infamous 
debaucheries, which were still more detested than his 
cruelty; all facts more immediately known to the 
persons whom he then addressed, as they were nearer 
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; neighbors to Macedonia. " But to confine my speech 
I to what relates directly to you," says the ambassador, 
addressing himself to the «£tolians, " we engaged in 
( the war against Philip, with no other view than to 
I defend you : and you have concluded a separate peace 
j with him. Possibly you may observe in your own 
justification, that seeing us employed in the war against 
the Carthaginians, and being awed by fear, you were 
obliged to submit to whatever conditions the victor was 
, pleased to prescribe; whilst we, on the other side, em- 
ployed in affairs of greater importance, neglected a war 
which you had renounced. However, having now put 
an end (thanks to the gods) to the Carthaginian war, we 
are going to turn the whole force of our arms against 
Macedonia. This gives you an opportunity of return- 
ing to our friendship and alliance, unless you should 
choose to perish ingloriously with Philip, rather than 
conquer with the Romans." 

Daraocritus, the JEtolian praetor, plainly perceived 
that this speech would gain all the voices. It is said, 
that he had been bribed by Philip. Without seeming 
inclined to either side, he represented the affair as too 
important to be determined immediately, and required 
time for a more mature deliberation. By this artifice 
he eluded the effect which the assembly would other- 
wise have had ; and boasted his having done a very 
essential service to the republic, which now, he said, 
might wait the event before it took up arms, and then 
declare for the strongest army. 

In the mean time,' Philip was preparing for a vi- 
gorous war both by sea and land ; but the consul had 
already begun it He had entered Macedonia, and 
advanced towards the Dassareta?. Philip also took 
the field. Neither party knew which way the enemy 
had marched ; but each sent out a detachment upon 
the discovery, and the two parties met As both con- 
sisted entirely of chosen troops, a bloody skirmish 
ensued, and the victory was doubtful. Forty Mace- 
donian troopers, and thirty-five of the Romans, were 
lulled on the spot. 

The king, persuaded that the care he should take 
to bury those who had lott their lives in this skirmish, 
would contribute very much to gain him the affection 
of his soldiers, and excite them to behave gallantly in 
his service, caused their dead bodies to be brought into 
i the camp, in order that the whole army might be eye- 
witnesses of the honors paid to their memory. 

Nothing* is less to be relied upon than the senti- 
ments and dispositions of the vulgar. The spectacle, 
which Philip imagined would animate the soldiers, 
had quite a contrary effect, and damped their courage. 
Hitherto he bad engaged in a war with none but 
Greeks and Illyrians, who employed scarce any other 
weapons than arrows, javelins, and lances ; and for 
that reason the wounds they made were not so deep. 
But when they saw the bodies of their comrades co- 
vered with deep and wide gashes, made by the Spanish 
ubres, whole arms cut off, shoulders lopped away, and 
heads separated from the bodies, they were terrified 
st the sight, and plainly perceived against what kind 
1 of enemy they were to act. 

1 The king himself who had never yet seen the Ro» 
1 inaas * n K*ged in a regular battle, was terrified at the 
| u ght Being informed by some deserters of the place 
j where the enemy had halted, he took guides, and 
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marched thither with bis army, consisting of 20,000 
foot an i 4000 horse; and posted himself at a little 
above 200 paces from their camp, near the city of 
Athacus, on an eminence which he fortified with good 
ditches and strong intrenchments. Surveying from 
the top of the hill the order and disposition of the 
Roman camp, he cried out, that what he saw was not 
the camp of barbarians. r 

The consul ar d the king were quiet for the first two 
days, each waiting till the other should make some 
movement. On the third day, Sulpitius came out of 
his camp, and drew up his troops in order of battle. 
Philip, being afraid of coming to a general battle, de- 
tached against the enemy a body consisting of about 
1500 men, the one half horse and the other foot ; 
against whom the Romans opposed an equal number, 
who had the advantage, and put the other to flight 
They avoided, with no less prudence, an ambuscade, 
which the king had laid for them. These two advan- 
tages, the one gained by open force and the other by 
stratagem, inflamed the courage of the Roman sol- 
diers. The consul marched them back into the camp, 
and after allowing them a day's repose, he led them 
out and offered the king battle, which he did not think 
proper to accept, and lay close in his camp, in spite 
of all the insults and reproaches of Sulpitius, who 
charged him with meanness of spirit and cowurdice. 

As foraging, where two armies lay so near one 
another, would be very dangerous, the consul drew off 
to about eight miles' distance, and advanced towards 
a village, called Octolophos, where the foragers dis- 
persed themselves all over the neighboring country in 
separate platoons. The king at first lay close in his 
intrenchments, as if afraid of venturing eut ; in order 
that the enemy growing bolder on that account, might 
for that reason be less vigilant This happened di- 
rectly as Philip had foreseen. When he saw great 
numbers of them spread over the plains, he quitted 
his camp on a sudden with all his horse, whom the 
Cretans followed as fast as it was possible for infantry 
to march, and rode full speed to post himself between 
the Roman camp and the foragers. 

There, dividing his forces, he detached part of 
them against the foragers ; ordering them to cut to 
pieces all who should come in their way, whilst he 
himself seized all the passes by which they could re- 
turn. And now nothing was seen on all sides but 
blood and slaughter ; during which the Romans did 
not know what was doing out of their camp, because 
such as fled were intercepted by the king's forces ; and 
those who guarded the passes killed a much greater 
number than the others, detached in pursuit of the 
enemy. 

At last the melancholy news of the slaughter ar- 
rrived in the Roman camp ; upon which the consul 
ordered the cavalry to march out and succor their 
comrades wherever they could ; as for himself, he 
made the legions quit the camp, and marched 
them in a hollow square against the enemy. The 
troopers, being dispersed up and down, lost their way 
at first, being deceived by the shouts and cries which 
echoed from different plnces, Many of these parties 
fell in with the enemy ; and skirmishes were fought 
in different places at the same time. The warmest 
engagement was where the king himself commanded, 
and which, by the great number of the horse and foot 
that composed it, formed almost an army : not to 
mention that these troops, being prodigiously anima- 

r The earoe words are ascribed to Pyrihus. 
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ted by the presence of the king, and the Cretans, 
fighting in a compact body, and with the utmost vi- 
gor, against enemies dispersed and in disorder, killed 
great numbers of them. It is certain that, had they 
not pursued the Romans so vigorously, this day might 
have decided, not only the present battle, but, perhaps 
the success of the whole war. But, by abandoning 
themselves to a rash and inconsiderate ardor, they fell 
into the midst of the Roman cohorts, who had ad- 
vanced with their officers. And now the soldiers who 
fled, perceiving the Roman ensigns, faced about, and 
pusher! their horses against the enemy, who were all 
in disorder. In an instant the face of the battle was 
quite changed ; those who pursued before, now flying 
in their turn. Many were killed in close fight, and 
many lost their lives in flying ; and numbers fell, not 
by the sword alone, as several, plunging into morasses, 
were swallowed up, with their horses, in the mire. 
The king himself was in very great danger ; for hav- 
ing been thrown by his horse, which had received a 
severe wound, multitudes were going to attack him, 
had not a trooper leaped that moment from his 
horse, and mounted him on it ; but the man himself, 
being unable to keep pace with the troopers who fled, 
was killed by the enemy. Philip, after having taken 
a long compass round the fens, came at last to the 
camp, where he had been given over for lost. 

We have already seen on many occasions, and it 
cannot be too strongly inculcated on those of the mili- 
tary profession, in order to their avoiding the like 
error, that battles are often lost by the too great ardor 
of the officers, who, salely intent upon pursuing the 
enemy, forget and neglect what passes in the rest of 
the army, and suffer themselves to be deprived, through 
an imprudent desire of glory, of a victory which they 
had in their hands, and which they might have secured. 
Philip had not lost a great number of men in this 
action, but he dreaded coming to a second ; and was 
afraid lest the conqueror should advance to attack 
him suddenly. He therefore despatched a herald to 
the consul, to desire a suspension of arms, in order to 
bury the dead. The consul, who was at dinner, sent 
word that he should have an answer on the morrow. 
Upon this, Philip, to conceal his march from the Ro- 
mans, having left a great number of fires in his camp, 
set out, without noise, the instant it was dark ; and 
having got a whole night's march before the consul, 
and part of the following day, he thereby put it out of 
his power to pursue him. 

Sulpitius began his march the next day,' not know- 
ing which way the king had taken. Philip had flat- 
tered himself with the hopes of intercepting him at 
some passes, the entrance of which he fortified with 
ditches, intrenchments, and great works of stones and 
tree* ; but the patience of the Romans was superior 
to all these difficulties. The consul, after laying waste 
the country, and seizing upon several fortresses of im- 
portance, marched his army back to Apollonia, from 
whence he had set out in the beginning of the campaign. 
The iEtolians, who only waited the event in order 
to choose their side, no longer hesitated to declare for 
the Romans, and the Athamanians followed their ex- 
ample. Both nations made some incursions into Ma- 
cedonia, but with ill success, Philip having defeated 
them on several occasions. He also defeated the 
Dardanians, who had entered his country during his 
absence; and with these small advantages, consoled 
himself for his ill success against the Romans. 

i Liv. I. xxxi. n. »— 43. 



In this campaign the Roman fleet joined that of 
Attalus, c and came into the Piraeus, to the great joy 
of the Athenians. The hatred they bore to Pbilip, 
which fear had forced them to dissemble for a long 
time, now broke out immoderately, at ihe sight of so 
powerful a succor. In a free city like that of Athens,* 
where eloquence was all-powerful, the orators had 
gained so great an ascendant over the minds of the 
people, that they made them form whatever resolutions 
they pleased. Here the people, at their request, or- 
dained that all the statues and images of Philip and 
his ancestors should be destroved : that the festivals. 
sacrifices, and priests, established in honor of them, 
should be abolished : that every place where any 
monument had been set up, or inscription engraved 
relating to them, should be declared impure and pro- 
fane : that the priests, every time they offered up 
prayers to the gods for the Athenians, their allies, 
their armies and fleets, should also denounce impre- 
cations and curses of every kind against Philip, bis 
children, and kingdom, his forces both by sea and land ; 
in a word, against the Macedonians in general, and 
all that belonged to them. To ihis decree was added, 
that whatever might be afterwards proposed, which 
tended in any manner to dishonor and bring an odium 
on Philip, would be grateful to the people : and that 
whosoever should dare to say or do any thing in favor 
of Philip, or against the decrees in question, might 
be killed on the spot, without any formality. The 
last clause was that whatever had been enacted against 
the Pisistratidae, should likewise be enacted against 
Philip. In this manner the Athenians made war 
against Philip by their decrees and ordinances,* which 
at that time were their only strength. Carrying all 
things to extremes, they now lavished encomiums, 
honors, and homage of every kind, on At talus and the 
Romans. 

The fleet, at its leaving the Pireus, attacked and took 
several fortresses and small islands ; after which At- 
talus and the Romans separated, and went iuto winter- 
quarters. 

In Rome the year following,* new consuls being 
chosen, Villi us had Macedonia for 
Ant ^C 199 hi » Province. Philip, whilst he made 
' preparations for carrying on the ensuing 
campaign, was exceedingly anxious with regard to the 
success of the war he had undertaken. Besides his 
having to deal with powerful and formidable enemies, 
he was afraid that the hope of protection from the Ro- 
mans would draw off* many of his allies from him ; 
and that the Macedonians, uneasy at, and dissatisfied 
with, his government, would rebel against him. 

To obviate these dangers, he gave up some cities to 
the Achaeans, thinking to attach them the more strongly 
to his interest by this unexpected generosity ; and at 
the same time he sent ambassadors into Achaia, to 
make the allies take the oath which was to be renewed 
every year. But could he possibly look upon this 
ceremony as a strong tie, and one capable of keeping 
the confederates in their duty, when he himself pro- 
fessed an open violation of all oaths, and did not make 
the least scruple to forfeit his promise, ^nor show the 

c Liv. 1. xxxi. n. 44 — 47. 
t« Nee unquam ibi de»unt lingua; prompts? ad plebem conci- 
tandam ; quod genus, cum in omnibus Uberis civitatibtu, turn 
prancipue Ainenis, ubi oratio pluriroum pollet, favore multitu- 
dinis alitur. — Liv. 

* Atheoienses quidem Uteris verbitque, qiubus sous valent, 
belium advenusPbilippum gercbant, — Liv. 

y Liv. L xxxi. n.49. et 1. xxzii. n. S. 
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least reiteration for the Supreme Being, religion, and 
all that mankind consider as most sacred ? 

As to the Macedonians,' he endeavored to recover 
their love and affection, by sacrificing Heraclides, one 
of his ministers and confidants, whom the people 
hated and detested on account of his rapine and griev- 
ous oppressions ; all which had made the government 
odious to them. He was of very mean extraction, and 
born in Tarentum, where he had exercised the mean- 
est and most contemptible offices, and had been 
banished from thence, for attempting to deliver up the 
city to the Romans. He had fled to Philip, who, 
finding him a man of sense, of a lively genius, a daring 
spirit, and at the same time so insatiably ambitious as 
not to scruple the commission of the blackest crimes, 
had attached him to himself in a particular manner, 
and trusted him with all his secrets ; a fit instrument 
for a prince, who had neither probity nor honor. 
Heraclides, says Polybius, was born with all those 
qualities which constitute the consummate villain. 
From his mot tender years he had prostituted himself 
in the most infamous manner. Haughty and terrible 
to all his inferiors, he behaved with the meanest and 
most grovelling adulation towards his superiors. He 
was in such great credit and authority with Philip, 
that, according to the same author, he almost ruined 
a powerful kingdom, by the universal discontent which 
his injustice and oppression occasioned. At last the 
king caused him to be seized and thrown into prUoti, 
which caused a universal joy amongst the people. As 
«e have only a few fragments of Polybius on this sub- 
ject, history does not inform us what became of Hera- 
clides, nor whether he came to the end his crimes 
deserved. 

Nothing considerable was transacted during this 
campaign any more than the foregoing, because the 
consuls did not enter Macedonia till very late; and 
the rest of the time was spent in slight skirmishes, 
either to force certain passes, or to carry off convoys. 
| * T. Quintius Flamininua * having been 

Ant*J 5?°£:g nominated consul, and Macedonia falling 
'to him by lot, he did not follow the ex- 
ample of his predecessors, but set out for Rome at the 
opening of the spring, with Lucius his brother, who, 
> by leave of the senate, was to command the fleet. 
At the beginning of this year, Antiochus attacked 
Attains very vigorously both by sea and land. The 
ambassadors of the latter king came to Rome, and in. 
formed the senate of the great danger to which their 
sovereign was exposed. They entreated the Romans, 
»n Attalus's name, either to undertake his defence with 
the forces of the republic, or to permit king At talus 
to recall his troops. The senate made answer, that 
as nothing could be more just and reasonable than 
Attalus's demand, he therefore was at full liberty to 
recall his forces ; that the Romans never intended to 
incommode their allies in any manner ; but that they 
vonld employ all their influence with Antiochus, to 
dissuade him from molesting Attalus. Accordingly, 
the Romans sent ambassadors to the former, who re- 
monstrated to him, that Attalus had lent them his 
troops as well as ships, which they now employed 
agiinst Philip their common enemy : that they should 
think it an obligation, if he would not invade that 
prince ; that it was fitting that such kings as were 

confederates and friends to the Romans should be at 

I 

, * Polyb. xiii. p. 672, 673. a Li?. xxxiL n 9—15. 

ft Plutarch calle him Flaminius, but it is an error, the*e being 
" i*o different families. 
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peace with each other. These remonstrances being 
made to Antiochus, he immediately drew off his 
forces from the territories of king Attalus. 

The instant he had, at the request of the Romans, 
laid aside his designs against that prince, he marched 
in person into Ccele-syria, to recover those cities of 
which Aristomenes had dispossessed bim. The Ro- 
mans had intrusted this general with the administra- 
tion of Egypt. The first thing he had endeavored was, 
to defend himself against the invasion of the two con- 
federate kings, and for this purpose he raised the best 
troops he could. He sent Scopas into 

Am. J.C 8 °200. - ffiko,ia with fc'ge 8ums of money,' to 
' levy as many troops as possible ; the 
JEtolians being at that time looked upon as the best 
soldiers. This Scopas had formerly enjoyed the 
highest posts in his own country , d and was thought to 
be one of the bravest and most experienced generals 
of his time. When the time of continuing in his em- 
ployment expired, he had flattered himself with the 
hopes of being continued in it, but was disappointed. 
This gave him disgust, so that he left iEtolia, and en- 
gaged in the service of the king of Egypt Scopas 
had such good success in his levies, that be brought 
6000 soldiers from JEtolia ; a good reinforcement for 
the Egyptian army. 

The administration of Alexandria,* seeing Antiochus 
employed in Asia Minor, in the war 
which had broken out between him and 
Attalus king of Pergamus, sent Scopas 
into Palestine and Ccele-syria, to endeavor to recover 
those provinces. He carried on the war there so suc- 
cessfully, that he recovered several cities, retook Judsa, 
threw a garrison into the citadel of Jerusalem, and, 
upon the approach of winter, returned to Alexandria; 
whither he brought (besides the glory of his victories) 
exceeding rich spoils taken in the conquered countries. 
We find by the sequel, that the great success of this 
campaign was owing principally to Antiochus's being 
absent, and to the little resistance which had therefore 
been made. 

He no sooner arrived there in person,/ than the face 
of things changed immediately, and 
Ant^J.'cfm. victor y declared in his favor. Scopas, 
' who was returned with an army, was 
defeated at Paneas, near the source of the river Jordan, 
in a battle wherein a great slaughter was made of his 
troops. He was forced to fly to Sidon, where he shut 
himself up with the 10,000 men he had left. Anti- 
ochus besieged him in it, and reduced him to such ex- 
tremities, that being in absolute want of provisions, he 
was forced to surrender the city, and content himself 
with having his life spared. However, the govern- 
ment of Alexandria bad employed its utmost efforts 
to relieve him in Sidon, and three of the best generals 
at the head of the choicest troops of the state had been 
sent to raise the siege. But Antiochus made such 
judicious arrangements, that all their efforts were de- 
feated, and Scopas was obliged to accept of the igno- 
minious conditions above mentioned ; after which be 
returned to Alexandria, naked and disarmed. 

Antiochus went from thence to Gaza/ where he 
met with so strong a resistance as exasperated him ; 
and accordingly, having taken the city, he abandoned 
the plunder of it to his soldiers. This being done, 

e Liv. 1. xxxi. n. 43. d Excerpt. Polyb. p. 60. 

e Hieron.ia c. xi. Dan. Joseph. Antiq. 1. xii e.S. 
/ Liv. 1. xxxii. n. 8. Excerpt, ex Polyb. p. 77, tic. Joseph. 
Antiq. 1. xii. c. 3. 
g Excerpt, ex Polyb. p. 87. et Exc. Leg. 72. Liv.], xxxiii. n. 19. 
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ted by the presence of the king, and the Cretans, 
fighting in a compact body, and with the utmost vi- 
gor, against enemies dispersed and in disorder, killed 
great numbers of them. It is certain that, had they 
not pursued the Romans so vigorously, this day might 
have decided, not only the present battle, but, perhaps 
the success of the whole war. But, by abandoning 
themselves to a rash and inconsiderate ardor, they fell 
into the midst of the Roman cohorts, who had ad- 
vanced with their officers. And now the soldiers who 
fled, perceiving the Roman ensigns, faced about, and 
pushed their horses against the enemy, who were all 
in disorder. In an instant the face of the battle was 
quite changed ; those who pursued before, now flying 
in their turn. Many were killed in close fight, and 
many lost their lives in flying ; and numbers fell, not 
by the sword alone, as several, plunging into morasses, 
were swallowed up, with their horses, in the mire. 
The king himself was in very great danger ; for hav- 
ing been thrown by his horse, which had received a 
severe wound, multitudes were going to attack him, 
had not a trooper leaped that moment from his 
horse, and mounted him on it ; but the man himself, 
being unable to keep pace with the troopers who fled, 
was killed by the euemy. Philip, after having taken 
a long compass round the fens, came at last to the 
camp, where he had been given over for lost. 

We have already seen on many occasions, and it 
cannot be too strongly inculcated on those of the mili- 
tary profession, in order to their avoiding the like 
error, that battles are often lost by the too great ardor 
of the officers, who, solely intent upon pursuing the 
enemy, forget and neglect what passes in the rest of 
the army, and suffer themselves to be deprived, through 
an imprudent desire of glory, of a victory which they 
bad in their hands, and which they might have secured. 
Philip had not lost a great number of men in this 
action, but he dreaded coming to a second ; and was 
afraid lest the conqueror should advance to attack 
him suddenly. He therefore despatched a herald to 
the consul, to desire a suspension of arms, in order to 
bury the dead. The consul, who was at dinner, sent 
word that he should have an answer on the morrow. 
Upon this, Philip, to conceal his march from the Ro- 
mans, having left a great number of fires in his camp, 
set out, without noise, the instant it was dark ; and 
having got a whole night's march before the consul, 
and part of the following day, he thereby put it out of 
his power to pursue him. 

Sulpitius began his march the next day,' not know- 
ing which way the king had taken. Philip had flat- 
tered himself with the hopes of intercepting him at 
some passes, the entrance of which he fortified with 
ditches, intrench men ts, and great works of stones and 
trees ; but the patience of the Romans was superior 
to all these difficulties. The consul, after laying waste 
the country, and seizing upon several fortresses of im- 
portance, marched his army back to Apollonia, from 
whence he had set out in the beginning of the campaign. 
The iEtolians, who only waited the event in order 
to choose their side, no longer hesitated to declare for 
the Romans, and the Athamanians followed their ex- 
ample. Both nations made some incursions into Ma- 
cedonia, but with ill success, Philip having defeated 
them on several occasions. He also defeated the 
Dardanians, who had entered his country during his 
absence; and with these small advantages, consoled 
himself for his ill success against the Romans. 



* Liv. ]. xxxi. n. 39—43. 



In this campaign the Roman fleet joined that rrf 
Attalus,* and came into the Piraeus, to the great joy 
of the Athenians. The hatred they bore to Philip, 
which fear had forced them to dissemble for a )on^ 
time, now broke out immoderately, at the sight of to 
powerful a succor. In a free city like that of Athens* 
where eloquence was all-powerful, the orators had 
gained so great an ascendant over the mind* of the 
people, that they made them form whatever resolutions 
they pleased. Here the peop'e, at their request, or- 
dained that all the statues and images of Philip and 
his ancestors should be destroyed : that the fvsmais 
sacrifices, and priests, established in honor of them, 
should be abolished : that every place where any 
monument had been set up, or inscription engraved 
relating to them, should be declared impure aud pro- 
fane : that the priests, every time they offered up 
prayers to the gods for the Athenians, their allies, 
their armies and fleets, should also denounce impre- 
cations and curses of every kind against Philip, his 
children, and kingdom, his forces both by sea and land ; 
in a word, against the Macedonians in general, and 
all that belonged to them. To ihis decree was added, 
that whatever might be afterwards proposed, which 
tended in any manner to dishonoi and bring an odium 
on Philip, would be grateful to the people : and that 
whosoever should dare to say or do any thing in favor 
of Philip, or against the decrees in question, might 
be killed on the spot, without any formality. The 
last clause was, that whatever had been enacted against 
the Pisistratidae, should likewise be enacted again** 
Philip. In this manner the Athenians made war 
against Philip by their decrees and ordinances,* which 
at that time were their only strength. Carrying all 
things to extremes, they now lavished encomiums, 
honors, and homage of every kind, on At talus and the 
Romans. 

The fleet, at its leaving the Piraeus, attacked and took 
several fortresses and small islands ; after whieh At- 
talus and the Romans separated, and went into winter- 
quarters. 

In Rome the year following,* new consuls being 
chosen, Villius had Macedonia for 
Am."'" 199 hi « Province. Philip, whilst he made 
' preparations for carrying on the erouing 
campaign, was exceedingly anxious with regard to the 
success of the war he had undertaken. Besides his 
having to deal with powerful and formidable enemies, 
he was afraid that the hope of protection from the Ro- 
mans would draw off many of his allies from him ; 
and that the Macedonians, uneasy at, and dissatisfied 
with, his government, would rebel against him. 

To obviate these dangers, he gave up some cities to 
the Acbaeans, thinking to attach them the more strongly 
to his interest by this unexpected generosity ; and at 
the same time he sent ambassadors into Achaia, to 
make .the allies take the oath which was to be renewed 
every year. But could he possibly look upon this 
ceremony as a atrong tie, and one capable of keeping 
the confederates in their duty, when he himself pro- 
fessed an open violation of all oaths, and did not make 
the least scruple to forfeit his , promise, ^nor show the 

c Liv. 1. xxxi. n. 44 — 47. 
u Nee unquam ibi de«unt lingua; prompts ad plebem cooci- 
tandam; quod genu*, cum in omnibus liber is civitatibus, turn 
pratcipue Athenis, ubi oratlo plurtmum pollet, favore multitn- 
dinisahtur. — Liv. 

* Athenienses quidem Uteris verbisqoe, qiubos aolii valent, 
bell urn adveritusPhilippum gerebant. — Liv. 

y Liv. L xxxi. n. 49. et I. xxxti, n. 3. 
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least veneration for the Supreme Being, religion, and 
all that mankind consider as most sacred ? 

As to the Macedonians,' he endeavored to recover 
their love and affection, by sacrificing Heraclides, one 
of his ministers and confidants, whom the people 
hated and detested on account of his rapine and griev- 
ous oppressions ; all which had made the government 
odious to them. He was of very mean extraction, and 
bom in Tarentum, where he had exercised the mean- 
est and most contemptible offices, and had been 
banished from thence, for attempting to deliver up the 
city to the Romans. He had fled to Philip, who, 
finding him a man of sense, of a lively genius, a daring 
spirit, and at the same time so insatiably ambitious as 
not to scruple the commission of the blackest crimes, 
had attached him to himself in a particular manner, 
and trusted him with all his secrets : a fit instrument 
for a prince, who had neither probity nor honor. 
Heraclides, aays Polybius, was born with all those 
qualities which constitute the consummate villain. 
From his mot tender years he had prostituted himself 
ia the most infamous manner. Haughty and terrible 
to all his inferiors, he behaved with the meanest and 
most grovelling adulation towards his superiors. He 
was in such great credit and authority with Philip, 
that, according to the same author, he almost ruined 
a powerful kingdom, by the universal discontent which 
his injustice and oppression occasioned. At last the 
king caused him to be seized and thrown itito prison, 
which caused a universal joy amongst the people. As 
we have only a few fragments of Polybius on this sub- 
ject, history does not inform us what became of Hera, 
elides, nor whether he came to the end his crimes 
deserved. 

Nothing considerable was transacted during this 

campaign any more than the foregoing, because the 

consuls did not enter Macedonia till very late; and 

the rest of the time was spent in slight skirmishes, 

either to force certain passes, or to carry off convoys. 

• T. Quintius Flamininus * having been 

Anw c 8< ?98 i 01 ™ * 160, consul, and Macedonia falling 

'to him by lot, he did not follow the ex- 

ample of his predecessors, but set out for Rome at the 

opening of the spring, with Lucius his brother, who, 

by leave of the senate, was to command the fleet. 

At the beginning of this year, Antiochus attacked 
Attalus very vigorously both by sea and land. The 
ambassadors of the latter king came to Rome, and in. 
formed the senate of the great danger to which their 
sovereign was exposed. They entreated the Romans, 
in AttaWs name, either to undertake his defence with 
the forces of the republic, or to permit king At talus 
to recall his troops. The senate made answer, that 
*s nothing could be more just and reasonable than 
Attalus's demand, he therefore was at full liberty to 
recall his forces ; that the Romans never intended to 
incommode their allies in any manner ; but that they 
would employ all their influence with Antiochus, to 
dissuade him from molesting Attalus. Accordingly, 
the Romans sent ambassadors to the former, who re- 
monstrated to him, that Attalus had lent them his 
troops as well as ships, which they now employed 
against Philip their common enemy : that they should 
think it an obligation, if he would not invade that 
prince ; that it was fitting that such kings as were 
confederates and friends to the Romans should be at 

* Polyb. xili. p. 672, 673. a Li v. xxxii. n 9—15. 
o Plutarch calls him Flaminius, but it is an error, these being 
two different families. 
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peace with each other. These remonstrances being 
made to Antiochus, he immediately drew off his 
forces from the territories of king Attalus. 

The instant he had, at the request of the Romans, 
laid aside his designs against that prince, he marched 
in person into Coele-syria, to recover those cities of 
which Aristomenes had dispossessed him. The Ro- 
mans had intrusted this general with the administra- 
tion of Egypt. The first thing he had endeavored was, 
to defend himself against the invasion of the two coo- 
federate kings, and for this purpose he raised the best 
troops he could. He sent Scopas into 
Ant *$' C 8 °200. .aStolia with large sums of money/ to 
' levy as many troops as possible ; the 
iEtolians being at that time looked upon as the best 
soldiers. This Scopas had formerly enjoyed the 
highest posts in his own country , d and was thought to 
be one of the bravest and most experienced generals 
of his time. When the time of continuing in his em- 
ployment expired, he had flattered himself with the 
hopes of being continued in it, but was disappointed. 
This gave him disgust, so that he left jEtolia, and en- 
gaged in the service of the king of Egypt Scopas 
had such good success in his levies, that he brought 
6000 soldiers from JEtolia ; a good reinforcement for 
the Egyptian army. 

The administration of Alexandria,' seeing Antiochus 
employed in Asia Minor, in the war 
which had broken out between him and 
Attalus king of Pergamus, sent Scopas 
into Palestine and Coele-syria, to endeavor to recover 
those provinces. He carried on the war there so suc- 
cessfully, that he recovered several cities, retook Judau, 
threw a garrison into the citadel of Jerusalem, and, 
upon the approach of winter, returned to Alexandria ; 
whither he brought (besides the glory of his victories) 
exceeding rich spoils taken in the conquered countries. 
We find by the sequel, that the great success of this 
campaign was owing principally to Antiochus's being 
absent, and to the little resistance which had therefore 
been made. 

He no sooner arrived there in person,/ than the face 
of things changed immediately, and 
AnL J. CM98. victor y declared in his favor. Scopas, 
* who was returned with an army, was 
defeated at Paneas, near the source of the river Jordan, 
in a battle wherein a great slaughter was made of his 
troops. He was forced to fly to Sidon, where he shut 
himself up with the 10,000 men he bad left. Anti- 
ochus besieged him in it, and reduced him to such ex- 
tremities, that being in absolute want of provisions, he 
was forced to surrender the citv, and content himself 

# • w 

with having his life spared. However, the govern- 
ment of Alexandria had employed its utmost efforts 
to relieve him in Sidon, and three of the best generals 
at the head of the choicest troops of the state had been 
sent to raise the siege. But Antiochus made such 
judicious arrangements, that all their efforts were de- 
feated, and Scopas was obliged to accept of the igno- 
minious conditions above mentioned ; after which be 
returned to Alexandria, naked and disarmed. 

Antiochus went from thence to Gaaa,r where he 
met with so strong a resistance as exasperated him ; 
and accordingly, having taken the city, he abandoned 
the plunder of it to his soldiers. This being done, , 

cLiv. I. xxxi. n.43. (/Excerpt. Polyb. p. 60. 

e Hierou. in c. xi. Dan . Joseph. Antiq. 1. xii e. 3. 
/Liv. 1. xxxii. n. H. Excerpt, ex Polyb. p. 77, &c. Joseph. 
Antiq. 1. xii. c. 3. 
g Excerpt, ex Polyb. p. 87. et Exc. Leg. 72. Liv.l. xxxiii. n. 19. 
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be secured the passes through which the troops were 
to come that might be sent from Egypt ; and return- 
ing back, subjected all Palestine and Ccele-syria. 

The instant that the Jews,* who at that time had 
reason to be displeased with the Egyptians, knew that 
Antiochus was advancing towards their country, they 
came very aealously to meet him, and deliver up the 
keys of all their cities ; and when he came to Jerusa- 
lem, the priests and elders came out in pomp to meet 
him, paid him all kinds of honor, and assisted him in 
driving out of the castle the soldiers which Scopas had 
left in it In return for these services, Antiochus 
granted them a great many privileges ; and enacted, 
by a particular decree, that no stranger should be 
allowed access to the inner part of the temple ; a pro- 
hibition which seemed visibly to have been made on 
account of Philopator's attempt, who would have 
orced his way thither. 

Antiochus,' in his eastern expeditions, had received 
so many services from the Jews of Babylonia and 
Mesopotamia, and depended so much on their fidelity, 
that when a sedition broke out in Phrygia and Lydia, 
he sent 2000 Jewish families to quell it, and keep the 
country in peace, and granted them a variety of extra- 
ordinary favors. From these Jews, transplanted at 
this time,descended many of those who were " dispersed 
or scattered abroad,"' whom we shall afterwards find so 
numerous, especially in the gospel times. 

Antiochus, having thus subjected all Ccele-syria and 
Palestine, resolved, if possible to make the like con- 
quests in Asia Minor. The great object he had in 
view was, to raise the empire of Syria to its pristine 
glory, by reuniting to it all that his predecessors had 
ever possessed, and particularly Seleucus Nicator, its 
founder. As it would be necessary,' for succeeding in 
his design, to prevent the Egyptians from molesting 
him in his new conquests, at a time that he should be 
at a distance from his kingdom, he sent Euclus the 
Rhodian to Alexandria, to offer his daughter Cleopatra 
in marriage to king Ptolemy ; but on this condition, 
that they should not celebrate their nuptials till they 
should be a little older ; and that then, on the very day 
of their marriage, he would give up those provinces to 
Egypt as his daughter's dowry. This proposal being 
accepted, the treaty was concluded and ratified ; and 
the Egyptians, relying on his promises, suffered him 
to carry on his conquests without molestation. 

I now resume the affairs of Macedonia. I ob- 
served that Quintius Flamininus (by 

Aot". "'c. 8 ?^ either of which names l sha11 cal1 him 
' hereafter) had set out from Rome as 

soon as he had been appointed consul, and had carried 
with him Lucius his brother to command the fleet. 
Being arrived in Epirus, he found Villius encamped 
in presence of Philip's army, who, for a long time, 
had kept the passes and denies along the banks of the 
Apsus, a river of the country of the Taulantians, be- 
tween Epirus and Illyria. Having upon himself the 
command of the forces, the first thing he did was to 
consider and examine the situation of the country. 
As this pass seemed impracticable to an army, because 
there was but one narrow steep path in it, cut in the 
rock, and that the enemy were masters of the emi. 
nences ; he therefore was advised to take a large com. 
h Joseph. Antiq. 1. xli. c. S. i Ibid. 

e They are thus ca led by 8t. James and St. Peter. To the 
twelve tribet which are scattered abroad. Jam. i. 1. To the 
t tr anger $ scattered throughout Pontui. Cappadocia, Galatia. 
Atia,and Bithynio 1 Peter i. 1. 

/ Hieron. in c. xl. Daniel. 



pass, as this would bring him to a wide smooth roavd. 
But, besides that he must have employed too much 
time in this circuitous march, be was afraid to move 
too far from the sea, from whence he had all bis pro- 
visions. For this reason, he resolved to go over the 
mountains, and to force the passes, whatever might be 
the consequence. 

Philip having in vain made proposals of peace, m 
an interview between him and the consul, in which 
they could not agree upon terms, was obliged to have 
recourse again to arms. Accordingly, several slight 
skirmishes were fought in a pretty large plain ; the 
Macedonians coming down in platoons from their 
mountains to attack the enemy, and afterw a rd s rev 
treating by steep craggy ways. The Romans, hurried 
oil by the fury of the battle, pursuing them to those 
places, were greatly annoyed ; the Macedonians having 
planted on all these rocks catapults and balistss, over- 
whelmed them with stones and arrows. Great num- 
bers were wounded on both sides, and night separated 
the combatants. 

Matters being in this . state, some shepherds, who 
fed their sheep in these mountains, came and told Fla- 
mininus, that they knew a by-way which was not 
guarded, and promised to guide him to the top of the 
mountains in three days at farthest. They brought 
with them, as their guarantee, Charops, a person of 
the greatest distinction among the Epirots, who se- 
cretly favored the Romans. Flamininus having such 
a voucher, sends a general with 4000 foot and d00 
horse. These shopiierds, whom the Romans bad 
chained together for fear of a surprise, led the detach- 
ment During these three days, the consul contented 
himself with only a few slight skirmishes to amuse the 
enemy. But on the fourth, at daybreak, he caused his 
whole army to stand to their arms ; and having per- 
ceived on the mountains a great smoke, which was the 
signal agreed upon between them, be marches directly 
against the enemy, perpetually exposed to the darts of 
the Macedonians, and still fighting band to hand 
against those who guarded the passes. The Romans 
redouble their efforts, and repulse the enemy with 
great vigor into the most craggy ways ; making great 
shouts, in order that they might be heard by their 
comrades on the mountain. The latter answered from 
the heights, with a most dreadful noise ; and at the 
same time fall upon the Macedonians, who, seeing 
themselves attacked both in front and rear, are struck 
with a panic, and fly with the utmost speed. However, 
not above 2000 of them were killed, the paths beiog 
so craggy and steep, that it was impossible to pursue 
them far. The victors plundered their camp, and 
seized their tents and slaves. 

Philip had marched at first towards Thessaly ; hot 
being afraid that the enemy would follow and attack 
him again there, he turned off towards Macedonia, 
and halted at Tempe, that he might be the better able 
to succor such cities as should be besieg e d. 

The consul marched by Epirus, but did not by 
waste the country, although he knew th a t all the per- 
sons of the greatest distinction in it, Champs excepted, 
had opposed the Romans. However, as they submit- 
ted with great cheerfulness, he had a greater regard to 
their present disposition, than to their past feu It ; a 
conduct that won him entirely the hearts of the Epi- 
rots, and conciliated their affection. From thence he 
marched into Thessaly. The jEtolians and Athama- 
nians had already taken several cities in that country ; 
and he made himself master of the most consi derab) 
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of them. Atrax, a city be besieged, detained him a 
loop time, and made so stout a defence, that he at last 
was forced to leave it 

In the mean time, the Roman fleet," reinforced by 
those of Attalus and the Rhodian.% was also active. 
They took two of the chief cities of Euboea, Eretria 
and Carystus, garrisoned by Macedonians, after which, 
the three fleets advanced towards Cenchrea, a port of 
Corinth. 

The consul having marched into Phocis, most of the 
cities surrendered voluntarily. Elatia was the only 
city that shut her gates against him ; so that he was 
obliged to besiege it in form. Whilst he was carrying 
on this siege, he meditated an important design : and 
this was, to induce the Achsans to abandon Philip, 
tnd join the Romans. The three united fleets were 
upon the point of laying siege to Corinth ; however, 
before be began it, he thought proper to offer the 
Achseans to make Corinth enter again into their league, 
and to deliver it up to them, provided they would de- 
clare for the Romans. Ambassadors sent in the con- 
sul's name by Lucius, his brother, and in the name of 
Attdus, the Rhodians, and the Athenians, carried this 
tne&xage. The Achoeans gave them audience in 
Sic;on. 

The Achaans were very much at a loss in regard to 
the resolution it was necessary to take. The power of 
the Lacedsmonians, their perpetual enemies, kept 
them in awe : and on the other aide, they were in still 
greater dread of the Romans. They had received 
from time immemorial, and very lately, great favors 
from the Macedonians ; but Philip was suspected on 
account of his perfidy and cruelty ; and they were 
afraid of being enslaved by him, when the war should 
be terminated. Such was the disposition of the 
Achsans. The Roman ambassador spoke first, and 
afterwards those of Attalus, the Rhodians, and Philip ; 
the Athenians were appointed to speak last, in order 
that they might refute what Philip's ambassadors 
should advance. They spoke with greater virulence 
against the king, because no people had been so cruelly 
treated by him ; and they gave a long detail of his 
injustice and cruelty in regard to them. These speeches 
took up the whole day, so that the assembly was put 
off till the morrow. 

Alt the members being met, the herald, as was the 
custom, gave notice, in the name of the magistrates, 
that all those who intended to speak, might begin. 
But no one rose up ; and all, gazing upon one ano- 
ther, continued in a deep silence. Upon this, Aris- 
ta?ous, chief magistrate of the Achsans in order that 
the assembly might not break up without doing busi- 
ness, spoke as follows : •• What then is become of that 
varmtb and vigor with which you used to dispute at 
your tables, and in your conversations about Philip and 
the Romans ; which generally rose to so great a 
height, that you were ready to cut one another's 
throats? And now, in an assembly summoned for no 
other purpose, afteT bearing the speeches and argu- 
ments on both sides, you are mute 1 Surely, if the 
love of your country cannot loose your tongues, ought 
not the party seal which has biassed each of you in 
private, either for or against Philip and the Romans, 
oblige you to speak ; especially, as there is none of 
you but knows that it will be too late, after the reso- 
lution should be once taken ? 

These reproaches, though so judicious and reason- 
able, and made by the principal magistrate, could not 
as lav. 1. xxali. n. 16—25. 



prevail with any of the members to give his opinion : 
nor even occasion the least murmur, the least noise in 
this assembly, though so very numerous, and com- 
posed of the representatives of so many states. Every 
body continued dumb and motionless. 

Aristsnus then spoke to this effect : " Chiefs of the 
Achsans; I perceive plainly you want courage more 
than counsel, since not one among you dares to 
speak his sentiments, with regard to the common in- 
terest, at the risk of damage to himself. Was I a 
private man, I possibly might act as you do ; but 
being the chief magistrate of the Achseans, it is my 
opinion, either that the ambassadors should not have 
been allowed a seat in our assembly, or that they should 
not be dismissed without some answer. Now, how 
will it be possible for me to make any, unless you 
authorize me by a decree ? But since not one among 
you is willing, or dares to speak his thoughts, let us 
suppose for a moment, that the speeches of the ambas- 
sadors which we heard yesterday, are so many coun- 
sels, not for their own interest, but purely for ours ; 
and let us weigh them materially. The Romans, the 
Rhodians, and Attalus, desire our friendship and alli- 
ance ; and they request us to assist them in their war 
against Philip. On the other side, the latter puts us 
in mind of the treaty which we concluded with him, 
and sealed and ratified by an oath ; one moment he 
requires us to join with him, and the next he insists 
upon our observing a strict neutrality. Is no one 
among you surprised to bear those who are not yet 
our allies, demand more than he who has long been 
one ? Doubtless, it is not either modesty in Philip, or 
temerity in the Romans, which prompts them to act 
and speak as they do. This difference in their senti- 
ments arises from the disparity of their strength and 
situation. My meaning is ; we see nothing here be- 
longing to Philip but his ambassadors; whereas the 
Roman fleet now lies at anchor near Cenchrea, laden 
with the spoils of Eubcea ; and the consul and his le- 
gions, who are but a little distance from the fleet, lay 
waste Phocis and Locris with impunity. You are sur- 
prised that Cleomedon, Philip's ambassador, should 
have advised you, in so fearful and reserved a manner, 
to take up arms in favor of the king against the Ro- 
mans. If, in consequence of the treaty in question, 
and of the oath on which he lays such stress, we should 
require Philip to defend us from Nabis, the Lacedae- 
monians, and the Romans ; he would not have any 
answer to make, much less would he be able to give 
us any real succor. This we experienced last year, 
when, notwithstanding the express words of our alli- 
ance, and the mighty promises he made us, he suffered 
Nabis and the Lacedsmonians to ravage our lands 
without any opposition. In my opinion, Cleomedon 
seemed evidently to contradict himself in every part 
of his speech. He spoke with contempt of the war 
against the Remans, pretending it would have the 
same success as that which they had already made with 
Philip. Why then does he implore our succor at a 
distance, and by an ambassador ; instead of coming 
and defending us in person (we who are his ancient 
allies) against Nabis and the Romans? Why did he 
suffer Eretria and Carystus to be taken ? Why has he 
abandoned so many cities of Thessaly, and every part 
of Phoci? and Locris ? Why does he suffer Elatia to 
be besieged at this instant? Waa it superior strength ? 
was it fear, or his own will, that made htm abandon 
the defiles of Epirus, and give up to the enemy those 
insuperable barriers, to go and conceal himself in the 
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most remote part of his kingdom ? If he has volunta- 
rily abandoned so many allies to the mercy of the 
enemy, ought he to keep them from providing for 
their own safety ? If he was actuated by fear, he 
ought to forgive the same weakness in us. If he has 
been forced to it, do you, Cleomedon, believe that it is 
possible for us Achsans to make head against the Ro- 
man arms, to which the Macedonians have been 
obliged to submit ? No comparison can be made be- 
tween the past and the present war. The Romans, 
at that time employed in affairs of greater importance, 
gave their allies little or no aid. Now, that they have 
put an end to the Punic war, which they sustained 
sixteen years in the very heart of Italy, they do not 
send succors to the JEtolians, but they themselves, at 
the head of their armies, invade Philip both by sea and 
land. Quintius the third consul whom they have sent 
against him, having found him in a post which seemed 
inaccessible, did nevertheless force him from it, plun- 
dered his camp, pursued him to Thessaly, and took, 
almost in his sight, the strongest fortresses belonging 
to his allies. I will take it for granted, that whatever 
the Athenian ambassador has advanced concerning 
the cruelty, the avarice, and the excesses of Philip, is 
not true ; that the crimes which he committed in At- 
tica do not any way affect us any more than those he 
perpetrated in many other places against the gods, ce- 
lestial and infernal ; that we even ought to bury in 
everlasting oblivion the injuries we ourselves have suf- 
fered from him. In a word, let us suppose that we 
are not treating with Philip, but with Antigonus, a 
mild and just prince, and from whom we all have re- 
ceived the greatest services ; would he make a demand 
like that which has been insisted on to-day, so evi- 
dently adverse to our safety and preservation ? In case 
Nabis and his Lacedemonians should come and invade 
us by land, and the Roman fleet by sea, will it be pos- 
sible for the king to support us against such formidable 
enemies, or shall we be able to defend ourselves ? Past 
transactions point out to us what we must expect 
hereafter. The medium which is proposed, of our 
standing neuter, will infallibly render us a prey to the 
conqueror, who will not fail to attack us as cunning 
politicians who waited for the event before we would 
declare ourselves. Believe what I say, when I assure 
you there is no medium. We must either have the 
Romans for our friends or for our enemies ; and they 
are come to us with a strong fleet, to offer us their 
friendship and their aid. To refuse so advantageous 
an offer, and slight so favorable an occasion, which will 
never return, would be the highest folly, and show, 
that we run voluntarily on our own destruction." 

This speech was followed by a great noise and mur- 
muring throughout the whole assembly, some applaud- 
ing it with joy, and others opposing it with violence. 
The magistrates called Demiurgi, were no less divided 
among themselves. Of these, who were ten in num- 
ber, five declared tint each of them would deliberate 
Upon the affair in his assembly, and before his people ; 
and the other five protested against it, upon pretence 
that the laws foibade both the magistrate to propose 
and the assembly to pass, any decree contrary to the 
alliance concluded with Philip. This day was entirely 
spent in quarrels and tumultuous cries. There re- 
mained but one day more, as the laws appointed the 
assembly to end at (hat time. The debates grew so 
hot, with regard to what was to be concluded in it, 
that fathers could scarce forbear striking their sons. 
Memnou of Pelene was one of the five magistrates who 
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refused to refer the debate. His father, whose name 
was Rhisiases entreated and conjured him a longtime, 
to let the Achteans provide for their own safety ; and 
not expose them by his obstinacy, to inevitable ruin. 
Finding his prayers could not avail, he swore that he 
would kill him with bis own hands, if be did oot 
come into his opinion, considering him not as his 
but the enemy of his country. These terrible 
made such an impression on Memnon, that be at last 
suffered himself to yield to paternal authority. 

The next day, the majority in the assembly desiring 
to have the affair debated, and the people discovering 
plainly enough their own sentiments the Dymeans 
Megalopolitans and some of the Argives, withdrew 
from the assembly before the decree passed : and not 
one took offence at this, because they had particular 
obligations to Philip, who had even very lately done 
them considerable services. Gratitude is a virtue 
common to all ages and nations and ingratitude is ab- 
horred every where. All the other states, when the 
votes were to be taken, confirmed immediately, be a 
decree, the alliance with At talus and the Rbodtan«; 
and suspended the entire conclusion of that with the 
Romans, till ambassadors should be sent to Rome, 
to obtain the ratification from the people, without 
which nothing could be concluded. 

In the mean time, three ambassadors were sent to 
Quintius; and the whole army of theAchaeans marched 
to Corinth, which Lucius the consul's brother, had 
already besieged, having before taken Cenchrca. 
They at first carried on the attack but very faintly, 
from the hopes that a quarrel would soon arise between 
the garrison and the inhabitants. However, finding 
the city was quiet, the machines of war were made to 
approach on all sides, and various assaults were madf. 
which the besieged sustained with great vigor, -md 
always repulsed the Romans. There was in Cociuti 
a great number of Italian deserters who, in case the 
city was taken, expected no quarter from the Romans 
and therefore fought in despair. Philocles one of 
Philip's captains having thrown a fresh reinforcement 
into the city, and the Romans despairing to force it. 
Lucius at last acquiesced in the advice of Attalus and 
accordingly the siege was raised. The Achanns being 
sent away, Attalus and the Romans returned onboard 
the fleet. The former sailed to the Piraeus and the 
latter to Corcyra. 

Whilst the fleets besieged Corinth, T. Quintius the 
consul was employed in the siege of Eiatia, where he 
was more successful ; for, after the besieged had made 
a stout and vigorous resistance, he took the city, and 
afterwards the citadel. 

At the same time, such of the inhabitants of Argns . 
as had declared for Philip, found means to deliver up ; 
their city to Philocles, one of his generals. Thus 
notwithstanding the alliance which the Achsans had 
just before concluded with the Romans Philip still 
possessed two of their strongest cities, Corinth and 
Argos. 

SECT III.F1 .minut'is is continued in the command as proconsul 
llehasa Iruitl •« intci » : ew with Philip about conctud mi; * 
peace. The ,-Et.ilians. and N.ibls, tyrant of Sparta, dec are 
for the Roman*. Snkne>s and death of Atta us. FUnvuinu* 
defeats I'hiLip in a battle near Scou*sa and Cynoscephale in 
Thessaly. A peace concluded with Philip. wh»ch put* *n 
end to the Macedonian war. The exttaordtnarr joy of t*»e 
Gieekt at the Iothmian tames, when proclamnt on »s made 
that they are re>toted to their ancient libcity b\ the Kon 4 ai»-> 

New consuls were appointed at Rome," but as the 
n Liv. 1. xxxi. n. 27. 28. 
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alow progress which had been made in 
the affairs of Macedonia was justly 
ascribed to the frequent changing of 
those who were charged with them, Flamininus was 
continued in his command, and recruits were sent 
him. 

The season being already advanced,* Quintius had 
taken up his winter. quarters in Phocis and Locris, 
when Philip sent a herald to him, to desire an inter, 
▼iew. Quintius complied very readily, because he 
did not yet know what had been resolved upon at 
Rome with regard to himself; and a conference would 
give him the liberty, either to continue the war, in case 
be should be continued in the command, or to dispose 
matters so as to bring about a p ice, if a successor were 
appointed him. The time and place being agreed 
upon, both parties met. Philip was attended by several 
Macedonian noblemen, and Cycliadus, one of the 
chief* of the Achteans, whom that people had banished 
a little before. The Roman general was accompanied 
by Amynander, king of Athamania, and by deputies 
from all the allies. After some disputes with regard 
to the ceremonial, Quintius made his proposals, and 
every one of the allies their demands. Philip answered 
them ; and as he began to inveigh against the /Etolians, 
Pbeneas, their magistrate, interrupted him in these 
words: " We are not met here merely al>out T7ords; 
our business is, either to conquer sword in hand, or 
to submit to the most powerful. — A bl-nd man may 
see that," replied Philip, ridiculing Piteneas, whose 
sight was bad. Philip was very fond of jests,* and 
could not refrain from them, even in treating on the 
most serious affairs ; a behavior very unbecoming in 
a prince. 

This first interview being spent in altercation, they 
met again the next day. Philip came very late to 
the place of meeting, which it was believed he did pur- 
ely, in order that the vEtoliamand Achaeans might 
not have time sufficient for answering him. He had 
a private conference with Quintius, who, having ac- 
quainted the confederates with his proposals, not one 
approved them ; and they were upon the point of 
breaking oh? the conference, when Philip desired that 
the decision might be suspended till the next day ; 
promising that be himself would comply, in case it 
vert not in his power to bring them into his opinion. 
At their next meeting, he earnestly entreated Quintius 
*nd the allies not to oppose a peace; and he now merely 
requested time for sending ambassadors to Rome, 
promising, either to agree to a peace on the conditions 
which he himself should prescribe, or accept of such as 
the senate might require. They could not refuse so 
reasonable a demand ; and accordingly a truce was 
igreed upon, but on condition, that his troops should 
immediately leave Phocis and Locris. After this 
the several parties sent ambassadors to Rome. 

Being arrived there, those of the allies were heard 
first They inveighed heavily against Philip upon 
*tveral accounts ; but they endeavored particularly to 
prove, by the situation of the places, that in case he 
*bould continue possessed of Demetrias in Thessaly, 
Cbalchis in Eubcea, and Corinth in Achaia, (cities 
which he himself justly, though insolently, called the 
•hackles of Greece,) it would be impossible for that 
country to enjoy its liberty. The king's ambassadors 
*cre afterwards called in. As they began by a pro- 

4 Ibid.n. 32-37. Polyb. 1. wti. p. 742—752. Plut. in Fla- 
rom p. 37 1. 
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lix harangue, they were interrupted, and asked at once, 
whether they would give up the three cities in question 
or not ? Having answered, that no orders or instruc- 
tions had been given them on that head, they were 
sent back, without being gratified in a single demand. 
It was left to the option of Quintius, either to conclude 
a peace, or carry on the war. By this he perceived 
that the senate would not be dissatisfied at the latter ; 
and he himself was much better pleased to put an end 
to the war by a victory, than by a treaty of peace. 
He therefore would not agree to an interview with 
Philip ; and sent to acquaint him, that hereafter he 
would never agree to any proposals he might offer 
with regard to peace, if he did not engage, by way of 
preliminary, entirely to quit Greece. 

Philip now seriously engaged in making the neces- 
sary preparations for war.? As it would be difficult 
for him to preserve the cities of Achaia, on account 
of their great distance from bis hereditary dominions, 
he thought it expedient to deliver up Argos to Nabis, 
tyrant of Sparta ; but only as a trust, which he was 
to surrender back to him, in case he should be victori- 
ous in this war ; but, if things should fall out other- 
wise, he then was to possess it as his own. The tyrant, 
accepting the conditions, was brought in the night 
into the city. Immediately the houses and possessions 
of such of the principal men as had fled were plundered ; 
and those who stayed behind were robbed of all their 
gold and silver, and taxed in very heavy sums. Those 
who gave t^heir money readily and cheerfully were 
not molested farther ; but such as were either suspec- 
ted of concealing their riches, or discovering only part 
of them, were cruelly whipped with rods, like so many 
slaves, and treated with the utmost indignity. At 
length Nabis having summoned the assembly, the first 
decree he enacted was for abolishing of debts ; and 
the second, for dividing the lands equally among the 
citizens. This is the double bait generally hung out 
to win the affections of the common people, and ex- 
asperate them against the rich. 

The tyrant soon forgot from whom and on what 
condition, he held the city. He sent ambassadors to 
Quintius, and to Attalus, to acquaint them that he was 
master of Argos ; and to invite them to an interview, 
in which he hoped that they would agree, without 
difficulty, to the conditions of a treaty which he was 
desirous of concluding with them. His proposal was 
accepted ; in consequence of which the proconsul and 
the king had an interview with him near Argos ; a 
step which seemed very unbecoming the dignity of 
either. In this meeting the Romans insisted that 
Nabis should furnish them with troops, and discontinue 
the war with the Achasana. The tyrant agreed to the 
first article, but would consent only to a four month's 
truce with the Achseans. The treaty was concluded 
on these conditions. This alliance with such a tyrant 
as Nabis, so infamous for his injustice and cruelty, re- 
flects dishonor on the Romans ; but in war, soldiers 
think themselves allowed to take all advantages, at 
the expense even of honor and equity. 

Nabis, after putting a strong garrison in Argos, 
had plundered all the men, and deprived them of all 
their riches ; a little after be sent bis wife thither, to 
use the ladies in the same manner. Accordingly, she 
sent for the women of the greatest distinction, either 
separately or in company ; when, partly by civility, 
and partly by threats, she extorted from them, at dif- 
ferent times, not only all their gold, but also their 
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richest clothes, their valuable furniture, and all their 
precious stones and jewels. 

When the spring was come/ (for the incidents I 
have here related happened in the winter,) Quintius 
and At talus resolved, if possible, to secure the alliance 
of the Boeotians, who till then had been uncertain and 
wavering. In this view they went, with some am- 
bassadors of the confederates, to Thebes, which was 
the capital of the country, and the place where the 
common assembly met. They were secretly favored 
and supported by Antiphilus the chief magistrate. 
The Boeotians thought at first that they had come 
without forces and unguarded ; but were greatly sur- 
prised when they saw Quintius followed by a consider- 
able detachment of troops, whence they immediately 
judged that things would be carried on in an arbitrary 
manner in the assembly. It was summoned to meet 
on the morrow. However, they concealed their grief 
and surprise ; and indeed it would have been of no 
use, and even dangerous, to have discovered them. 

Attalus spoke first, and expatiated on the services 
which his ancestors and himself had done to Greece, 
and the republic of the Boeotians in particular. Be- 
ing hurried away by his aeal for the Romans, and 
speaking with greater vehemence than suited his age, 
he fell down in the midst of his speech, and seemed 
half dead ; so that they were forced to carry him out 
of the assembly, which interrupted their deliberations 
for some time. Aristaenus, captain-general of the 
Achssans, spoke next : and after him, Quintius, who 
said but little ; and laid greater stress on the fidelity 
of the Romans, than on their power or arms. After- 
wards the votes were taken, when an alliance with the 
Romans was unanimously resolved upon ; no one 
daring to oppose or speak against it 

As Attalus's disorder did not seem dangerous, 
Quintius left him at Thebes, and returned to Elatia ; 
highly satisfied with the doable alliance he had con- 
eluded with the Acheans and Boeotians, which en- 
tirely secured him behind, and gave him an opportu- 
nity of employing his whole attention and efforts on 
the side of the Macedonians. 

As soon as Attalus had recovered a little strength 
he was carried to Pergamus/ where he died soon 
after, aged threescore and twelve years, of which he 
had reigned forty-four. Polybius observes, that At- 
talus did not imitate moat men, to whom great riches 
axe generally the occasion of plunging into vices and 
irregularities of every kind. His generous and mag- 
nificent use of riches, directed and tempered by pru- 
dence, gave him an opportunity of enlarging his do- 
minions, and of adorning himself with the title of 
king. He imagined he was rich, only that he might 
do good to others ; and thought that he put out his 
money at a high and very lawful interest, in expend- 
ing . it in acts of bounty, and in purchasing friends. 
He governed his subjects with the strictest justice, and 
always observed inviolable fidelity towards his allies. 
He was a generous frieud, a tender husband, an affec- 
tionate father ; and perfectly discharged all the duties 
of a king, and of a private man. He left four sons, 
Eumenes, Attalus, Philetaerus, and Athenaeus, of 
whom we shall have occasion to speak in the sequel. 

The armies on both sides had set out upon their 
march,' in order to terminate the war by a battle. 

rLiv.l. xxxiil. n.l, 2. 
i LI v.J. zxxif. n. SI. Polyb. in Excerpt, p. 101, 109. 
t Polyb. 1. zvii. p. 754—702. Liv. 1. xxxili. n. 3—11 . Plot 
a FlamiA. p. 372, 373. Justin. 1. xxx. c. 4. 



The forces were pretty equal on both sides, and each 
consisted of about 25 or 26,000 men. Quinto* ad- 
vanced into Tbessaly, where he was informed the 
enemy were also arrived ; but being unable to dis- 
cover exactly the place where they were encamped, 
be commanded his soldiers to cut stakes, in order to 
make use of them upon occasion. 

Here Polybius, and Livy who frequently copies 
him, show the different manner in which the Greeks 
and Romans used the stakes with which they fortified 
their camp. Among the former, the best stake* wax* 
those round whose trunk a great number of branches 
were spread, which made them so much the heavier * 
besides, as the arms of the Grecian soldiers were so 
ponderous that they could scarce support them, they 
consequently could not easily carry stake* at the same 
time. Now the Romans did not leave above three, 
or at the most four, branches to each stake they cut, 
and all of them on the same side. In this manner the 
soldier was able to carry two or three of them, when 
tied together, especially as he was not incommoded 
with his arms ; his buckler being thrown over hit 
shoulders, and having only two or three javelins in 
bis hand. 

Besides, the latter kind of stakes do much greater 
service. Those of the Greeks might very easily be 
pulled up. As this stake, whose trunk was large, 
was single and detached from the rest ; and besides! 
as the branches of it were rtrong and many in num- 
ber, two or three soldiers could easily pull it out, and 
by that means open a way to the camp ; not to men- 
tion that all the stakes near it must necessarily have 
been loosened, because their branches were too short 
to interweave one with the other. But it was not so 
with the stakes cut by the Romans ; their branches 
being so closely interwoven, that it was scarce possi- 
ble to discover the stake to which they belonged 
Nor could any man pull up those stakes by thrusting 
his hand into the branches, as they were so closely en- 
twined, that no vacant place was left ; besides which, 
all the ends of them were sharp-pointed. But even 
supposing any hold could have been laid on them, yet 
the stake could not easily be torn up, for two rea- 
sons ; first, because it was driven so deep in the ground; 
that there was no moving it ; and secondly, because 
the branches were so closely interwoven, that it 
impossible to pull up one without forcing away 
ral others at the tame time. Though two or three 
men put their whole strength to them, it yet was im- 
possible for them to force the stakes away. And yet 
even if by shaking and moving them about, they at 
last were forced out of their places, still the opening 
made in that manner was almost imperceptible. Thus 
these kind of stakes were preferable, on three accounts, 
to those of the Greeks : they were to be had every- 
where, could be carried with ease, and were a strong 
palisade to a camp, which could not easily be broken 
through. 

These sort of digressions, made by so great a mas- 
ter as Polybius, which relates to the usages and prac- 
tices of war, commonly please persons of the military 
profession, to whom they may furnish useful hints : 
and, in my opinion, I ought to neglect nothing that 
may in any respect conduce to the public utility. 

After the general had taken the precautions above 
mentioned, he marched out at the head of all his 
forces. After some slight skirmishes, in which the 
JEtolian cavalry signalised themselves and were al- 
ways victorious, the two armies halted near Scotoma, 
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E seceding heavy rains, attended with thunder, hav- 
ing fallen the night before, the next day was so cloudy 
tad dark, that a man could scarce see two paces 
before him. Philip then detatched a body of troops 
with erders to seize upon the summit of the hills 
called Cynoscephale, which separated his camp from 
that of the Romans. Quintius also detached ten 
squadron of horse, and about 1000 light-armed troops, 
to reconnoitre the enemy ; and at the same time di- 
rected them, in the strongest terms, to beware of am- 
buscades, as the weather was so very gloomy. This 
detatchment met that of the Macedonians which had 
seised the eminences. At first both parties were a 
little surprised at meeting, and afterwards began to 
skirmish. Each party sent advice to their general of 
what was going forward. The Romans, being severe- 
ly handled, despatched a courier to their camp to de- 
sire a reinforcement. Quintius immediately sent Ar- 
ehedaraus and Eupolemus, both iEtolians, and with 
them two tribunes, each of whom commanded 1000 
men, with 500 horse, which, joining the former, soon 
changed the face of the engagement The Macedo- 
nians behaved valiantly enough ; but being oppressed 
with the weight of their arms, they fled to the hills, 
and from thence sent to the king for succor. 

Philip, who had detached a party of his soldiers for 
forage, being informed of the danger bis first troops 
were in, and the sky begining to clear up, despatched 
Heraclides, who commanded the Thessalian cavalry, 
Leo, who commanded that of Macedonia, and Athe- 
aagoras, under whom were all the hired soldiers, those 
of Thrace excepted. When this reinforcement joined 
the first detachment, the courage of the Macedonians 
revived, they returned to the charge, and drove the 
Romans from the hills. They even would have gained 
a complete victory, had it not been for the resistance 
made by the iEtolian eavalry, who fought with as- 
tonishing courage and intrepidity. This was the best 
of all the Grecian cavalry, and was particularly fa- 
mous for skirmishes and single combats. These so 
well sustained the impetuous charge of the Macedo- 
nians, that had it not been for their bravery, the Ro- 
mans would have been repulsed into the valley. At 
tome distance from the enemy they, took breath a lit- 
tle, and afterwards returned to the fight 

Couriers came every moment to inform Philip, that 
the Romans were terrified and fled, and that the time 
was come for defeating them entirely. Philip was 
not pleased either with the place or the weather, but 
could not withstand the repeated* shouts and entrea- 
ties of his soldiers, who besought him to lead them on 
to battle ; and accordingly, he marched them out of 
his entrenchments. The proconsul did the same, and 
drew up his soldiers in order of battle. 

The leaders on each side,* in this instant which was 
going to determine their fate, animated their troops 
by all the most affecting motives. Philip represented 
to his soldiers, the Persians, Bactrians, Indians, in a 
word, all Asia and the whole East, subdued by their 
victorious arms ; adding, that they ought now to be- 
have with the greater courage, as they now were to 
fight, not for sovereignty, but for liberty, which, to 
valiant minds, is more dear and valuable than the em- 
pire of the universe. The proconsul put his soldiers 
in mind of the victories they had so lately gained : on 
one side, Sicily and Carthage; on the other, Italy and 
Spain, subdued by the Romans ; and to say all in a 
word, Hannibal, the great Hannibal, certainly equal, 
if not superior to Alexander, driven out of Italy by 



their triumphant arms : and, which ought to rouse 
their courage the more, this very Philip, whom they 
now were going to engage, defeated by them more 
than once, and obliged to fly before them. 

Fired 11 by these speeches, the soldiers, who, on one 
side, called themselves victors of the East, and on the 
other, conquerors of the West ; the former, elated 
with the glorious achievements of their ancestors, and 
the latter, proud of the trophies and the victories they 
had so lately gained, prepared on each side for battle. 
Flamininus, having commanded the right wing not to 
move from its post, placed the elephants in the front 
of this wing ; and, marching with a haughty and in- 
trepid^air, led on the left wing against the enemy in 
person. And now the skirmishers seeing themselves 
supported by the legions, return to the charge, and 
begin the attack. 

Philip with his light-armed troops and the right 
wing of his phalanx, hastened towards the mountains ; 
commanding Nicanor to march the rest of the army 
immediately after him. When he approached the 
Roman camp, and found his light-armed troops en- 
gaged, he was exceedingly pleased at the sight How- 
ever, not long after, seeing them give way and in ex- 
ceeding want of support, he was obliged to sustain 
them, and engage in a. general battle, though the 
greatest part of his phalanx was still upon their march 
towards the hills where he then was. In the mean 
time he receives such of his troops as had been re- 
pulsed ; posts them, whether horse or foot, on his 
right wing ; and commands the light-armed soldiers 
and the phalanx to double their files, and to close 
their ranks on the right 

This being done, as the Romans were near, he 
commands the phalanx to march towards them with 
their pikes presented, and the light-armed to extend 
beyond them on the right and left. Quintius had 
also, at the same time, received into his intervals those 
who had begun the fight, and now charged the Ma- 
cedonians. The onset being begun, each side set up 
the most dreadful cries. Philip's right wing bad vi- 
sibly all the advantage ; for as he charged with impe- 
tuosity from the heights with his phalanx on the Ro- 
mans, the latter could not sustain the shock of troops 
so well closed and covered with their shields, and 
whose front presented an impenetrable hedge of pikes. 
The Romans were obliged to give way. 

But it was different with regard to Philip's left wing, 
which was but just arrived. As its ranks were broken 
and separated by the hillocks and uneven ground, 
Quintius flew to his right wing, and charged vigo- 
rously the left wing of the Macedonians ; persuaded 
that if he could but break it, and put it in disorder, 
it would draw after it the other wing, although vic- 
torious. The event answered his expectation. As 
this wing, on account of the unerenness and rugged- 
ness of the ground, could not keep in the form of a 
phalanx, nor double its ranks to give it depth, in 
which the whole strength of the body consists, it was 
entirely defeated 

On this occasion a tribune, who had not above 
twenty companies under him, made a movement that 
contributed very much to the victory. Observing 
that Philip, who was at a great distance from the rest 

« His adhortstionibos utrinque concitati milites, pnello con- 
currant, alteri Orientie, alter! Occident^ unperio glorlantes, 
ferentesque in bellum, alii majorum auoram antiquam et obso- 
leiam gloriam, alii virentsm recentibua axperimenUs vlrnras 
Aortm.— Justin. 
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of the army, was charging the left wing of the Ro- 
mans with vigor, he leaves the right where be was, 
(it not being in want of support,) and consulting 
only his own reason, and the present disposition of 
the armies, he marches towards the phalanx of the 
enemy's right wing, and charges them in the rear with 
all his troops. The phalanx, on account of the pro- 
digious length of the pikes, and the closeness of its 
ranks, cannot fiice about to the rear, nor fight man to 
man. The tribune breaks into it, killing all before 
him as he advanced ; and the Macedonians, not being 
able to defend themselves, throw down their arms and 
fly. What increased the slaughter was, that the Ro- 
mans who had given way, having rallied, were re- 
turned to attack the phalanx in front at the same 
time. 

Philip, judging at first of the rest of the battle 
from the advantage he had obtained in his wing, as- 
sured himself of a complete victory. But when he 
saw his soldiers throwing down their arms, and the 
Romans pouring upon them behind, he drew off* with 
a body of troops to some distance from the field of 
battle, and from thence took a survey of the whole en- 
gagement; when perceiving that the Romans, who 
pursued the left wing, extended almost to the summit 
of the mountains, be got together all the Thracians 
and Macedonians he could assemble, and endeavored 
to save himself by flight. 

After the battle, in every part of which victory had 
declared for the Romans, Philip retired to Tempe, 
where he halted to wait for those who had escaped the 
defeat. He had been so prudent as to send orders to 
Larissa to burn all his papers, that the Romans might 
not have an opportunity of distressing any of his 
friends. The Romans pursued for some time those 
who fled. The yEtolians were accused of having oc- 
casioned Philip's escape, for they amused themselves 
in plundering his camp, whilst the Romans were em- 
ployed in pursuing the enemy ; so that when they re- 
turned, they found scarcely any thing in it. They 
reproached them at first on that account, and after- 
wards quarrelled outright, each side loading the other 
with the grossest invectives. On the morrow, after 
having got together the prisoners and the rest of the 
spoils, they marched towards Larissa. The Romans 
lost about 700 men in this battle, and the Macedo- 
nians 13,000, whereof 8000 died in the field, and 
5000 were taken prisoners. Thus ended the battle 
of Cynoscephale. 

The /Etolians had certainly signalized themselves in 
this battle, and contributed very much to the victory : 
but they were so vain, or rather insolent, as to ascribe 
the success of it entirely to themselves ; declaring, 
without reserve or modesty, that they were far better 
soldiers than the Romans ; and spread this report 
throughout all Greece. Quintius, who was already 
offended at them, for their greedy impatience in seizing 
the plunder without waiting for the Romans, was 
still more enraged at them for their insolent reports in 
regard to their superior valor. From that time he be* 
haved with great coldness towards them, and never 
informed them of any thing relating to public affairs, 
affecting to humble their pride on all occasions. 

These reports seem to have made too strong an im- 
pression on Quintius, who did not act with due pru- 
dence and caution towards allies so useful to the Ro- 
mans ; for by thus alienating their affection, he paved 
the way, at a distance, for that open defection, to which 
resentment of the JEtoWua afterwards carried 



them. But had he dissembled wisely, bad be shut 
his eyes and ears to many things, and appeared some- 
times ignorant of what the JEtolians might say or do 
improperly, he might perhaps have remedied every 
thing. 

Some days after the battle, Philip sent ambassadors 
to Flamininus, who was at Larissa, upon pretence of 
desiring a truce for burying their dead ; but in reality, 
to obtain an interview with him. The proconsul 
agreed to both requests, and was so polite as to bid 
the messenger tell the king, " that he desired him not 
to despond." The JEtaliam were highly offended at 
this message. As these people were not well ac- 
quainted with the character of the Romans, 
judged of their disposition from their own, they 
gined that Flamininus would not have appeared fa- 
vorable to Philip, if the latter had not corrupted him 
with bribes ; and they were not ashamed to 
such reports among the allies. 

The Roman general set out, with the con 
for the appointed place of meeting, which was at the 
entrance of Tempe. He assembled them be lore the 
king arrived, to enquire what they thought of the con- 
ditions of peace. Araynander, king of Athamansa, 
who spoke in the name of the rest, said, that such a 
treaty ought to be concluded as might enable Greece 
to preserve peace and liberty even in the absence of 
the Romans. 

Alexander the iEtolian spoke next, and said, that 
if the proconsul imagined, that, in concluding a peace 
with Philip, he should procure a solid peace tor the 
Romans, or lasting liberty for the Greeks, he was 
greatly mistaken : that the only way to put an end to 
the Macedonian war, would be to drive Philip out of 
his kingdom ; and that this might be very easily ef- 
fected, provided he would take advantage of the pre- 
sent occasion. After corroborating what he had ad- 
vanced with several reasons, he sat down. 

Quintius, addressing himself to Alexander ; " Ton 
do not know," says he, " either the character of the 
Romans, my views, or the interests of Greece. It is 
not usual with the Romans, after they have engaged 
in war with a king, or other power, to ruin him en- 
tirely ; and of this Hannibal and the Carthaginians 
are a manifest proof. As to myself, I never intended 
to make an irreconcileable war against Philip ; but 
have always been inclined to grant him a peace, when- 
ever he should yield to the conditions that should be 
prescribed him. You yourselves, ^Etolians, in the as- 
semblies which were held for that purpose, never once 
mentioned depriving Philip of his kingdom. Should 
victory inspire us with such a design ? How shameful 
are such sentiments ! When an enemy attacks us in the 
field, it is our business to repel him with bravery and 
haughtiness: but when he is fallen, it is the duty of 
the victor to show moderation, gentleness, and hu- 
manity. With regard to the Greeks, it is their in- 
terest, I confess, that the kingdom of Macedonia should 
be less powerful than formerly ; but it no less concerns 
their welfare, that it should not be entirely destroyed. 
That kingdom serves them as a barrier against the 
Thracians and the Gauls,* who, were they not 
by it, would certainly pour down upon G 
they have frequently done before." 

Flamininus concluded with declaring, that bis opinion 
and that of the council was, that if Philip would pro- 
mise to obey faithfully all the conditions which the 

had sett'ed in the countries ad* 
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sllie* had formerly prescribed, that then a peace should 
be granted him, after having consulted the senate about 
it; and that the JStolians might adopt whatever reso- 
lution they pleased on this occasion. Phnneas, pra- 
ter of the JEtolians, having represented, in very strong 
term*, that Philip, if be should escape the present dan- 
ger t would soon form new projects, and light up a fresh 
war: " I shall take care of that," replied the pro- 
consul; "and shall take effectual methods to put it 
out of his power to undertake any thing against us." 

The next day Philip arrived at the place appointed 
for the conference ; and three days after, the council 
being met again, he came into it, and spoke with so 
much prudence and wisdom, as softened the whole as- 
sembly. He declared that he would accept and exe- 
cute, whatever conditions the Romans and the allies 
should prescribe ; and that with regard to every thing 
else, he would rely entirely on the discretion of the 
senate. Upon these words the whole council was si- 
lent Only Phatneas the JEtolian started some dif- 
ficulties, which were altogether improper, and for that 
reason entirely disregarded. 

But what prompted Flamininus to urge the con- 
clusion of the peace was, his having advice, that An- 
tiochus, at the head of an army, was marching out of 
Syria, in order to make an irruption into Europe. He 
jnnrehended that Philip might think of putting his 
cities into a conditiou of defeuce, aud thereby might 
gain time. Besides, he was sensible that should ano- 
ther consul come in his stead, all the honor of that 
war would be ascribed to him. These reasons pre- 
vailed with him to grant the king a four months* truce ; 
whereupon he received 400 talents' from him, took 
Demetrius his son, and some of his friends, as hosta- 
ges ; and gave him permission to send to Rome to 
Revive such farther conditions from the senate as they 
should prescribe. Matters being thus adjusted, the 
parties separated, after having mutually promised, 
that in case a peace should be concluded, Flamininus 
should return Philip the talents and the hostages. 
This being done, the several parties concerned sent 
deputies to Rome ; some to solicit peace, and others 
to throw obstacles in the way. 

Whilst these measures were concerted to bring 
about a general peace,* some expeditions, of little im- 
portance, were undertaken in several places. Andros- 
tbenes, who commanded under the king at Corinth, 
had a considerable body of troops, consisting of above 
6000 men : he was defeated in a battle by Nicos- 
triius, praetor of the Achaeans, who came upon him 
unawares, and attacked htm at a time when his troops 
were dispersed up and down the plains, and plundering 
the country. The Acarnanians were divided in their 
sentiments, some being for Philip, and others for the 
Romans. The latter had laid siege to Leucas. News 
being brought of the victory gained at Cynoscephale, 
the whole country submitted to the conquerors. At 
the same time the Rhodians took Perea, a small 
country in Caria, which, as they pretended, belonged 
to them, and had been unjustly taken from them by 
the Macedonians. Philip, on the other side, repulsed 
the Dardanians, who had made an inroad into bis king- 
dom, in order to take advantage of the ill state of 
affairs. After this expedition, the king retired to Thes- 
nlonica. 

At Rome," the time for the election of consuls being 

*> Four hundred thousand French crowns. 
s Liv. 1. xxxiil. n. 14 — 19. 
a Foiyb. Excerpt. Legat. p. 793, 794. Liv. 1. xxxiil. n. 34, 
etff— ». 
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come, L. Furius Purpureo, and M. 
Claudius Marcellus were chosen. At 
the same time letters arrived from Qutn- 
tius, containing the particulars of the victory over 
Philip. They were first read before the senate, and 
afterwards to the people ; and public prayers, during 
five days, were ordered, to thank the gods for the pro- 
tection they had granted the Romans in the war 
against Philip. 

Some days after, the ambassadors arrived to treat of 
the intended peace with the king of Macedonia. 
The affair was debated in the senate. Each of the 
ambassadors made long speeches, according to their 
respective views and interests ; but at last, the ma- 
jority were for peace. The same affair being brought 
before the people, Marcellus, who passionately de- 
sired to command the annies in Greece, used his 
utmost endeavors to break the treaty, but all to no 
purpose; for the people approved of Flamininus's 
proposal, and ratified the conditions. The senate then 
appointed ten of the most illustrious oitixens to go into 
Greece, in order to settle, in conjunction with Flami- 
ninus, the affairs of that country, and secure its liber- 
ties. In the same assembly, the Aebssans desired to 
be received as allies of the people of Rome ; but that 
affair meeting with some difficulties, it was referred 
to the ten commissioners. 

A sedition had,broken out in Boeotia, between the 
partisans of Philip, and those of the Romans, which 
rose to a great height Nevertheless, it was not at- 
tended with any ill consequences, the proconsul having 
soon appeased it. 

The ten commissioners,* who bad set out from Rome 
to settle the affairs of Greece, arrived soon in that 
country. The chief conditions of the treaty of peace, 
which they settled in concert with Flamininus, were 
as follows: That all the other' cities of Greece both 
in Asia and Europe, should be free, and be governed 
by their own laws : that Philip, before the celebration 
of the Isthmian games, should evacuate those in which 
he then had garrisons ; that he should restore to the 
Romans all the prisoners and deserters, and deliver up 
to them all the ships that had decks, five feluccas ex- 
cepted, and the galleys having sixteen benches of 
rowers; that he should pay 1000 talents ; d one half 
immediately, and the other half in ten years, fifty every 
year, by way of tribute. Among the hostages required 
of him, was Demetrius his son, who accordingly was 
sent to Rome. 

In this manner Flamininus ended the Macedonian 
war, to the great satisfaction of the Greeks, and very 
happily for Rome. For, not to mention Hannibal, 
who, though vanquished, might still have an opportu- 
nity of finding the Romans considerable employment; 
Antiochus seeing his power considerably increased by 
his glorious exploits, which had acquired him the 
surname of Great, was at that time meditating to 
carry his arms into Europe. If, therefore, Flami- 
ninus, by his great prudence, had not foreseen what 
would come to pass, and had not speedily concluded 
this peace ; had the war against Antiochus been 
joined, in the midst of Greece, with the war carrying 
on against Philip ; and had toe two greatest and most 

b Polyb. Excerpt. Legat p. 795—800. Lit. 1. xxxiil. n. SO— 
35. PluV in Flam. p. 574—376. 

e This word other, is put herein opposition to such of the 
Grecian cities ai were subject to Philip, part or which only were 
restored to their liberties, because the Romans thought it ne- 
cessary to garrison Cnaleis, Dexnetrias, and Corinth. 
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powerful kings then in the world, (uniting their views 
and interests,) made head against Rome at the same 
time ; it is certain the Romans would have been en- 
gaged in as many battles, and in as great dangers, as 
those they had been obliged to sustain in the war 
against Hannibal. 

As soon as this treaty of peace was known, all 
Greece, .AStolia excepted, received the news of it with 
universal joy. The inhabitants of the latter country 
seemed dissatisfied, and inveighed privately against it 
among the confederates, affirming, that it was nothing 
but empty words : that the Greeks were amused with 
the name of liberty ; with which specious term the 
Romans covered their interested views : that they in- 
deed suffered the cities in Asia to enjoy their freedom ; 
but that they seemed to reserve to themselves those 
of Europe, as Oreum, Eretria, Chalcis, Demetrias, 
and Corinth. That therefore Greece, strictly speak- 
ing, was not freed from its chains ; and at most, had 
only changed its sovereign. 

These complaints made the proconsul so much the 
more uneasy, as they, were not altogether without 
foundation. The commissioners, pursuant to the in- 
structions they had received from Rome, advised Fia- 
mininus to restore all the Greeks to their liberty ; but 
to keep possession of the cities of Corinth, Chalcis, 
and Demetrias, which were the keys of Greece ; and 
to put strong garrisons into them, to prevent their 
being seized by Antiochus. He obtained, in the 
council, to have Corinth set at liberty ; but it was 
resolved there, that a strong garrison should be put 
into the citadel, as well as in the two cities of Chalcis 
and Demetrias ; and this for a time only, till tbey 
should be entirely rid of their fears with regard to 
Antiochus. 

It was now the time in which the Isthmian games 
were to be solemnized ; and the expectation of what 
was there to be transacted, had drawn thither an in- 
credible multitude of people, and persons of the high- 
est rank. The conditions of the treaty of peace, which 
were not yet entirely made public, formed the topic 
of all conversations, and various opinions were enter- 
tained concerning them ; but very few could be per- 
suaded that the Romans would evacuate all the cities 
they had taken. All Greece was in uncertainty, 
when, the multitude beiog assembled in the stadium 
to see the games, a herald comes forward, and pub- 
lishes with a loud voice : The Senate and people of 
Rome, and Titus Quintius the general, having over- 
come Philip and the Macedonians, set at liberty from 
all garrisons, and taxes, and imposts, the Corinthians, 
the Locrians, the Phocians, the Eubaans, the Pthiot 
Aehaans, the Magnesians, the Thessalians, and the 
Perrhcebians ; declare them free, and ordain that they 
shall be governed by their respective laws and usages. 

At these words/ which many heard but imperfectly, 

because of the noise that interrupted them, all the 

spectators were filled with excess of joy. They gated 

upon, and questioned one another with astonishment, 

and could not believe either their eyes or ears ; so like 

* Audita voce prseconii, msjus gaudlum fuit, quam quod 
nniversum bomiues caperent. Vix satis credere se quisque 
audUse : alii alios intueii. mirabundl velut somuti vanam spe- 
ctem: quod ad quemque pertineret, suarum aurium fldei mi- 
nimum credentes, proximo* interrogabant. Revocatus preco 
— iterum pronunclare eadem. Turn ab certo jam gaudio tan- 
tus cum clamore plausus est ortui, totiesque repetitus, ut facile 
appareret, nihil omnium bonorum multitudini gratius, quaui 
libertatem, esse. Ludicrum deinde ita raptim peractum est 
ut nuilius nee animl nee oculi spectaculo intenti esteut. Aded 
unum gaudium proeoceupaverat omulum aliarum sensum vo- 
lupUtum.— Lit?. L xxxiii. n. 32. 



a dream was what tbey then saw and heard. It was 
thought necessary for the herald to repeat the procla- 
mation, which was now listened to with the most pro- 
found silence, so that not a single word of the decree 
was lost. And now, fully assured of their happiness, 
they abandoned themselves again to the highest tran- 
sports of joy, and broke into such loud and re p e a ted 
acclamations, that the sea resounded with them at a 
great distance ; and some ravens which happened to 
fly that instant over the assembly, fell down io the 
stadium ; so true it is, that of all the blessings of this 
life, m. le are so dear to mankind as liberty ! The 
games and sports were hurrieu over, without any at- 
tention being paid to them ; for so great was the ge- 
neral joy upon this occasion that it extinguished all 
other sentiments. 

The games being ended, all the people ran in crowds 
to the Roman general ; and every one being eager to 
see his deliverer, to salute him, to kiss his hand, and 
throw crowns and festoons of flowers over him ; he 
would have run the hazard of being pressed to death 
by the crowd, had not the vigor of his years, (for be 
was not above thirty-three years old,) and the joy 
which so glorious a day gave him, sustained and ena- 
bled him to undergo the fatigue of it. 

And indeed I would ask, whether any mortal ever 
experienced a more happy or a more glorious day than 
this was for Flamininus and the Roman people ? What 
are all the triumphs of the world in comparison with 
what we have seen on this occasion ? Should we heap 
together all the trophies, all the victories, all the con- 
quests of Alexander and the greatest captains, how 
little would they appear, when opposed to this single 
action of goodness, humanity, and justice ? It is s 
great misfortune to princes, that they are not so sensible 
as they ought to be, to so refined a joy, to so afleettng 
and exquisite a glory, as that which arises from doing 
good to mankind. 

The remembrance of so delightful a day,/ and of 
the valuable blessings then bestowed, was continually 
renewed, and for a long time formed the only subject 
of conversation at all times and in all places. Every 
one cried in the highest transports of admiration, and 
a kind of enthusiasm, " That there was a people in the 
world, who, at their own expense and at the hazard of 
their lives, engaged in a war for the liberty of other 
nations ; and that, not for their neighbors, or people 
situated on the same continent, but who crossed seas, 
and sailed to distant climes, to destroy and extirpate 
unju&t power from the earth, and to establish, univer- 
sally, law, equity, and justice. That by a single word, 
and the voice of a herald, liberty had been res t o r ed to 
all the cities of Greece and Asia. That a great soul 
only could have formed such a design; hut that to 
execute it was the effect at once of the highest good 
fortune, and the most consummate virtue.** 

They called to mind all the great battles' which 
Greece had fought for the sake of Liberty. M After 
sustaining so many wars," said they, " never was its 
valor crowned with so blessed a reward, as when 

/ Nee prsesens omnium modd effusa latins est ; sed per mul- 
tos dies gratis et eogitatiombus et sermouibua revoeata. Esse 
aliquam in terris gentem, qu«, sua unpens*, suo labore ae 
perlculo, bella gerat pro libertate alioram : nee hoc finunnu, 
aut propioquse vicinitatls homiuibus, aut terris cootweou 
junctis prastet; maria trajidat, ne quod toto orbe ternram 
injustum imperium sit, et ubiquejus fas, lex potentiasJma sun. 
Una voce pni'conis liberatas omnes Grarcia atquc Aatat tubes. 
Hoc spe coucipere. audacis animi fuisse: ad efiectnm addu- 
ce™, virtutis et fortuusa ingenUs.— Lie. n. S3. 

o Plut in Flaxnin. 
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strangers came and took up arms in its defence. It 
was then, that almost without shedding a drop of blood, 
or losing scarce one man, it acquired the greatest and 
noblest of all prizes for which mankind can contend. 
Valor and prudence are rare at all times ; but of all 
virtues, justice is most rare. Agesilaus, Lysander, 
Nicias, and Alcibiades, had great abilities for carrying 
on war, and gaining battles both by sea and land ; but 
then, it was for themselves and their country, not for 
strangers and foreigners, they fought. That height of 
glory was reserved for the Romans." 

Such were the reflections the Greeks made on the 
present state of the affairs : and the effects soon an- 
swered the glorious proclamation made at the Isthmian 
games ; for the commissioners separated, to go and 
put their decree in execution in all the cities. 

Flamininua, being returned from Argos, was ap- 
pointed president of the Nemean games. He dis- 
charged perfectly well all the duties of that employ- 
ment, and used his utmost endeavors to add to the 
magnificence of the festival ; and he also published by 
a herald at these games, aa he had done at the others, 
the liberty of Greece. 

As he visited the several cities, he established good 
regulations in them, reformed the administration of 
justice, restored amity and concord between the citizens, 
by appeasing quarrels and seditions, and recalling ex- 
iles ; infinitely more pleased with being able by the 
means of persuasion to reconcile the Greeks one to 
another, and to re-establish unity amongst them, than 
he had been in conquering the Macedonians ; so that 
even liberty seemed the least of the blessings they had 
received from him. And, indeed, of what service 
would liberty have been ta the Greeks, had not jus- 
tice and concord been restored among them ? What 
so example is here for governors of provinces ! How 
happy are the people under magistrates of this cha- 
racter ! 

It is related that Xenocrates the philosopher, hav- 
ing been delivered at Athens, by Lycurgus the orator, 
out of the bands of the tax-gatherers, who were drag- 
ging him to prison, in order to make him pay a sum 
which foreigners were obliged by law to pay into the 
public treasury, and meeting soon after the sons of bis 
deliverer, be said to them, " I repay with usury the 
kindness your father did me ; for I am the cause that 
all mankind praise him.'* But the gratitude which 
the Greeks showed Flamininus and the Romans, did 
not terminate merely in causing them to be praised, 
but also infinitely conduced to the augmentation of 
their power, by inducing all nations to confide in them, 
sod rely on the faith of their engagements. For they 
not only received such generals as the Romans sent 
tbem, but requested earnestly that they might be sent *, 
they called them in, and put themselves into their 
hands with joy. And not only nations and cities, but 
princes and kings, who had complaints to offer 
against the injustice of neighboring powers, had re- 
course to them, and put themselves in a manner under 
their safeguard ; so that, in a short time, from an ef- 
fect of the divine protection, (to use Plutarch's ex- 
pression,) the whole earth submitted to their empire. 

Cornelius, one of the commissioners who had dis- 
persed themselves up and down, came to the assembly 
of the Greeks which was held at Therm*,* a city of 
iEtolia. He there made a long speech, to exhort the 
jEtolians to continue firmly attached to the party for 
whom they had declared ; and never to infringe the 

i According to tiry, It was at Thermopylae 



alliance they had made with the Romans. Some of 
the principal jEtolians complained, but with modesty, 
that the Romans, since the victory they had obtained, 
did not show so much favor as before to their nation. 
Others reproached him, but in harsh and injurious 
terms, that had it not been for the uEtoliaus, the Ro- 
mans not only would never have conquered Philip, 
but would never have been able to set foot in Greece. 
Cornelius, to prevent all disputes and contests, which 
are always of pernicious consequence, was so prudent 
as only to refer them to the senate, assuring them, 
that all possible justice would he done tbem. Ac- 
cordingly they came to that resolution ; and thus 
ended the war against Philip. 

SECT IV. Complaints being made and suaptctons arising 
concerning Antiochus. the Romans tend an embassy to him, 
which has no other effect, than to dispose both parties for an 
open rupture. A conspiracy ia formed by Sctipaa the M'o- 
lian aoainst Ptolemy. He and his accomplices are put to 
death. Hannibal retires to Antiochus. War of Flamininua 
against Nabts, whom he besieges in Sparta: he obliges him 
to sue for peace, and grants It him. He enters Rome in 
triumph. 

The war in Macedonia had ended very seasonably 
for the Romans, who otherwise would have had upon 
their hands at the same time, two powerful enemies, 
Philip and Antiochus: for it was evident, that the 
Romans would soon be obliged to proclaim war 
against the king of Syria, who enlarged his conquests 
daily, and undoubtedly was preparing to cross over 
into Europe. 

After having left himself nothing to fear on the side 
of Ccsle-syria and Palestine,* by the al- 

Ant' "'c^M ,iance he had conc,uded wilh the kin g 
'of Egypt, and possessed himself of seve- 
ral cities of Asia Minor, and among them that of 
Ephesus, he took the most proper measures for the 
success of his designs ; and the reinstating himself in 
the possession of all those kingdoms which he pre- 
tended had formerly belonged to his ancestors. 

Smyrna, Lampsacus, and the other Grecian cities 
of Asia who enjoyed their liberty at that time, seeing 
plainly thai he intended to bring tbem under subjec- 
tion, resolved to defend themselves. But being of 
themselves unable to resist so powerful an enemy, they 
had recourse to the Romans for protection, which was 
readily granted. The Romans saw plainly, that it 
was their interest to cheek the progress of Antiochus 
towards the West ; and how fatal the consequence 
would be, should they suffer him to extend his power 
by settling on the coast of Asia, according to the plan 
he had laid down. They were therefore very glad 
of the opportunity those free cities gave them, of op- 
posing it ; and immediately sent an ambassador to 
him. 

Before the ambassadors had time to reach Antio- 
chus, he had already sent off detachments from his 
army, which had formed the sieges of Smyrna and 
Lampsacus. That prince had passed the Hellespont 
in person with the rest of it, and possessed himself of 
all the Thracian Chersonesus. Finding the city of 
Lysimachia' all in ruins, (the Thracians having de- 
molished it a few years before,) he began to rebuild 
it, with the design of founding a kingdom there for 
Seleucus his second son ; to bring all the country 
round it under his dominion, and to make this city 
the capital of the new kingdom* 

• Liv. 1. zxxiil. n. 38—41. Polyb. 1. xvtt. p. 769— 770. 
Appian. de belli* Syr. p. 86—68. 
I This city stood on the Isthmus or neck of the peninsula. 




At the very time that he was revolving' all these 
new projects, the Roman ambassadors arrived in 
Thrace. They came up with him at Selymbria, a 
city of that country, and were attended by some de- 
puties from the Grecian cities in Asia. In the first 
conferences, the whole time was passed in mutual 
civilities, which appeared sincere ; but when they 
proceeded to business, the face of affairs was soon 
changed. L. Cornelius, who spoke on this occasion, 
required Antiochus to restore to Ptolemy the several 
cities in Asia which he had taken from him; to 
evacuate all those which had been possessed by Philip ; 
it not being just that he should reap the fruits of the 
war, which the Romans bad carried on against that 
prince ; and not to molest such of the Grecian cities 
of Asia as enjoyed their liberty. He added, that the 
Romans were greatly surprised at Antiochus, for 
crossing into Europe with two such numerous armies 
and so powerful a fleet ; and for rebuilding Lysima- 
chus, an undertaking which could have no other view 
but to invade them. 

To all this Antiochus answered, that Ptolemy 
should have full satisfaction, when his marriage, which 
was already concluded, should be solemnized : that 
with regard to such Grecian cities as desired to re- 
tain their liberties, it was from him and not from the 
Romans they were to receive it. With respect to Ly- 
simachia, he declared, that he rebuilt it with the de- 
sign of making it the residence of Seleucus his son ; 
that Thrace, and the Chersonesus, which was part of 
it, belonged to him ; that they had been couquered 
from Lysimachus by Seleucus Nicanor, one of his an- 
cestors ; and that he came thither as into his own pa- 
trimony. As to Asia, and the cities he had taken 
there from Philip, he knew not what right the Ro- 
mans could have to them ; and therefore he desired 
them to interfere no farther in the affairs of Asia than 
be did with those of Italy. 

The Romans desiring that the ambassadors of 
Smyrna and Lampsaeus might be called in, they ac- 
cordingly were admitted. They spoke with so much 
freedom, as incensed Antiochus to that degree, that 
he cried in a passion, that the Romans bad no busi- 
ness to judge of those affairs. Upon this the assem- 
bly broke up in great disorder ; none of the parties 
received satisfaction, and every thing teemed to tend 
to an open rupture. 

During these negotiations, a report was spread that 
Ptolemy Epiphanes was dead. Antiochus imme- 
diately thought himself master of Egypt, and accord- 
ingly went on board his fleet, in order to go and take 
possession of it He left his son Seleucus at Lysi- 
maehia with the army, to complete the projects he 
had formed with regard to those parts. He first 
landed at Ephesus, where he caused all the ships in 
that port to join his fleet, in order to sail as soon as 
possible for Egypt. On his arrival at Patara in Lycia, 
certain advice was brought, that the report which was 
spread concerning Ptolemy's death was false. He 
then changed his course, and made for the island of 
Cyprus, in order to seise it ; but a storm that arose 
sunk many of his ships, destroyed a great number of 
his men, and frustrated all his measures. He thought 
himself very happy in having an opportunity of en- 
tering the harbor of fteleuca with the remnant of his 
fleet, which he there refitted, and went and wintered 
at Antioch, without making any new attempt that 
year. 

The foundation of the rumor which was spread j>f 



Ptolemy's death," 1 was from a conspiracy having been 
really formed against his life. This plot was contrived 
by Scopes. That general seeing himself at the head 
of all the foreign troops, the greatest part of which 
were JEtolians as well as himself, imagined that with 
so formidable a body of well-disciplined veteran forces, 
it would be easy for him to usurp the crown during 
the king's minority. His plan was already formed ; 
and had he not let slip the opportunity by wasting hU 
time in consulting and debating with his friends, in- 
stead of acting, he would certainly have succeeded. 
Aristoraenes, the prime minister, being apprised of 
the conspiracy, laid Scopas under an arrest ; after 
which he was examined before the council, found 
guilty, and executed with all his accomplices. This 
plot made the government confide no longer in the 
JE olians, who till then had been in great esteem for 
their fidelity ; most of them were removed from their 
employments and sent into their own country. After 
Scopas's death, immense treasures were found in his 
coffers, which he had amassed, by plundering the pro- 
vinces over which he commanded. As Scopes, during 
the course of his victories in Palestine, had subjected 
Judsa and Jerusalem to the Egyptian empire, the 
greatest part of his treasures arose, no doubt, from 
thence. The transition from avarice to perfidy and 
treason is often very short ; and the fidelity of that 
general, who discovers a passion for riches, cannot be 
safely relied on. 

One of Scopas's principal accomplices was Dica»- 
archus, who had formerly been admiral to Philip, kinp 
of Macedonia* A very strange action is related of 
this man. That prince having commanded him to 
fall upon the islands called Cyclades, in open viola- 
tion of the most solemn treaties ; before he came out 
of the harbor, he set up two altars, one to Injustice 
and the other to Impiety ; and offered sacrifices on 
both, to insult, as one would imagine, at the same 
time both gods and men. As this wretch had so 
greatly distinguished himself by bis crimes Aristo- 
menes distinguished him also from the rest ef the 
conspirators in his execution. He despatched all the 
others by poison, but as for Dicsearchus, he caused 
him to die in exquisite torments. 

The contrivers of the conspiracy being pnt to death, 
and all their measures entirely defeated, the king was 
declared of age, though he had not yet quite attained 
the years appointed by the laws, and was set upon the 
throne with great pomp and solemnity. He thereby 
took the government upon himself and accordingly 
began to transact business. As long as Aristotnenes 
was in administration under him, all things went well ; 
but when the king conceived disgust for that faithful 
and able minister, and not long after put him to death, 
(to rid himself of a man whose virtue was offensive 
to him,) the remainder of his reign was one continued 
series of disorder and confusion. His subjects la- 
bored now under as many evils, and even greater, than 
in his father's reign, when vice was most triumphant. 
When the ten commissioners," who were sent to 
settle the affairs of Philip, were returned 
A. M. *8W. to Rome, and made their report, tbey 
Ant J. c im. toW their g^mi^inai tney must expect 

and prepare for a new war, which would be still more 
dangerous than that they had just before terminated : 
that Antiochus bad crossed into Europe with a strong 
army, and a considerable fleet : that upon a false re- 
st Polyb. I. xvli. TTl— 773. 
a Lit. 1. xxxiiii. n. 44—49. Justin. ). axxJ. c. 1 
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which bad been spread concerning Ptolemy's 
— Tath, he had set out, in order to possess himself of 
Igypt, and that otherwise he would have made 
Greece the seat of the war : that the iEtolians, a 
People naturally restless and turbulent, and ill- affected 
o Rome, would certainly rise on that occasion : that 
Greece fostered in its own bosom a tyrant (Nabis) 
. Jiore avaricious and cruel than any of his predecea- 
>Hort, who was meditating how to enslave it ; and that 
V llll hus having been restored in vain to its liberty by the 
V ftomans, it would only change its sovereign, and 
£ vould fall under a more grievous captivity than be- 
*fcre, especially if Nabis should continue in possession 
of the city of Argos. 
Flamininus was commanded to have an eye on Na- 
, bis, and they were particularly vigilant over all Anti- 
^ochirVs steps. He had just before left Antioch, in the 
beginning of the spring, in order to go to Ephesus ; and 
had scarce left it, when Hannibal arrived there and 
cliimed his protection. That general had lived un- 
molested in Carthage, during six years, from the con- 
clusion of the peace with the Romans: but be was 
now suspected of holding a secret correspondence with 
Aatiochos, and of forming with him the design of car- 
rying the war into Italy. His enemies sent advice 
of this secretly to the Romans, who immediately de- 
puted an embassy to Carthage, to inform themselves 
| more particularly as to the fact ; with orders, in case 
the proof should be manifest, to require the Cartha- 
ginians to deliver up Hannibal to them. But that 
1 general bad too much penetration and foresight, * and 
i bad been too long accustomed to prepare for storms, 
I eren in the greatest calms, not to suspect their de- 
' Mgn ; so that before they had an opportunity to exe- 
cute their commission, he withdrew privately, got to 
the coast, and went on board a ship which always lay 
ready by hi* order against such an occasion. He es- 
caped to Tyre, and went from thence to Antioch, 
where he expected to find Ariliochus, but was obliged 
to follow him to Ephesus. 
1 He arrived there exactly at the time that the prince 
vat in suspense whether he should engage in a war 
with the Romans. The arrival of Hannibal gave 
him great satisfaction, lie did not doubt, but with 
the council and assistance of a man who had so often 
defeated the Romans and who had thereby justly ac- 
quired the reputation of being the greatest general of 
1 toe age, he should be able to complete all his designs. 
He ih>w thought of nothing but victories and con- 
quests; accordingly war was resolved, and ail that 
)ear and the following were employed in making the 
necessary preparation*. Nevertheless during that 
time, embassies were sent on both sides, upon pre- 
text of an accommodation ; but in reality to gain time, 
and see what the enemy were doing. 

With regard to Greece,* all the states except the 
'Etoluns, whose secret discontent I noticed before, 
enjoyed the sweets of liberty and peace, and in that 
condition admired no less the temperance, justice, and 
moderation of the Roman victor, than they had before 
•idgiired his courage and intrepidity in the field. Such 
"as the state of things, when Quintius received a de- 
cree from Rome, by which he was permitted to de- 
clare war against Nabis. Upon this, he convenes the 
confederates at Corinth, and after acquainting them 

P Sed res Annfbalern non dlu latuit vlrum, ad prospicleoda 
et>eudsqoe perieula peiilum, d«c minus in secuudi* adversa, 
, quim in adveraii seeunda cogi tan tern. — Justin, 
g Liv. 1. xxxiv. n. 22—43. 

Vol. ~U. 



with the cause of their meeting, " You perceive," says 
be, "that the subject of the present deliberation solely 
regards you. Our business is to determine, whether 
Argos, an ancient and most illustrious city, situated 
in the midst of Greece, shall enjoy its liberty in com- 
mon with* the rest of the cities: or whether it shall 
continue subject to the tyrant of Sparta, who has 
aeixed it. This affair concerns the Romans no other- 
wise, than as the slavery of a single city hinders their 
glory in having delivered all Greece from being full 
and complete. Consider therefore what is to be 
done, and your resolutions shall determine my con- 
duct. 

No doubt could be entertained as to the sentiments 
of the assembly: the u£tolians alone could not for- 
bear showing their resent inent against the Romans, 
which they carried so high, a* to charge them witlu . 
the breach of faith in keeping possession of Chalcis I 
and Demetrias, at a time that they boasred their hav- j 
ing restored liberty to the whole of Greece. Tlwjy i 
inveighed no less against the rest of the allies, who, in | 
their turn, desired to be secured from the rapine of j 
the £tolians, who were Greek* only in name, but | 
real enemies in their hearts. The dispute growing i 
warm, Quintius obliged them to debate only on the j 
subject befose them ; upon which it was unanimously | 
resolved, that war should be declared against Nabis, j 
tyrant of Sparta, m case he should refuse to restore • 
Argos to its former liberty ; and every one promised 
to send a speedy succor; which was faithfully per- 
formed. Arist&nus, general of the Achaeans, joined 
Quintius near Cleone, with 10,000 foot and 1000 
borse. 

Philip, on his part, sent 1500 men, and the Thes- 
salians 400 horse. Quintius's brother arrived also 
with a fleet of forty galleys, to which the Rhodians 
and king Eumenes joined theirs. A great number 
of Lacedaemonian exiles came to the Roman camp, in 
hopes of having an opportunity of returning to their 
native country. They had Agesipolis at their head, 
to whom the kingdom of Sparta justly belonged. 
When but an infant, he had been ei pel led by Lycur- 
gus, the tyrant, after the death of Cleomenes. 

The allies designed at first to besiege Argos, but 
Quintius thought it advisable to march directly against 
the tyrant. He had greatly strengthened the fortifi- 
cations of Sparta, and had sent for 1000 chosen sol- 
diers from Crete, whom he had joined to the other 
thousand be had already among his forces. He liad 
300 other foreign forces in his service ; and, besides 
these, 10,000 natives of the country, exclusively of the 
Helots. 

At the fflme time he also concerted measures to se- 
cure himself from domestic commotions. Having 
caused the people to come unarmed to the assembly, 
and having posted his guards armed round them ; 
after some little peramble, he declared that as the pre- 
sent juncture of affairs obliged him to take some pre- 
cautions for his own safety, he therefore was deter- 
mined to imprison a certain nutnl>er of citizens, whom 
be had just cause to suspect ; and that the instant the 
enemy should be repulsed, (whom, he said, he had no 
reason to fear, provided things weie quiet at home,) 
he would release those prisoners, lie then named 
about eighty youths of the principal families ; and 
throwing them into*  secure prison, ordered all their 
throats to be cut the night following. He also put 
to death in the villages a great number of the Helots, 
who were suspected of a design to desert to the ene- 
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my. Having by this barbarity spread universal ter- 
ror, he prepared for a vigorous defence ; firmly resolved 
not to quit the city during the ferment it was in, nor 
hazard a battle against troops much superior in num- 
bers to his own. 

Quintius having advanced to the Eurotas, which 
runs almost under the walls of the city, whilst he was 
forming his camp, Nabis detached his foreign troops 
against him. As the Romans did not expect such a 
sally, because they had not been opposed at all upon 
their march, they were at first put into some disorder, 
but soon recovering themselves, they repulsed the 
enemy to the walls of the city. On the morrow, 
Quintius leading his troops in order of battle, near 
the river on the other side of the city ; when the rear- 
guard had passed, Nabis caused his foreign troops to 
attack it. The Romans instantly faced about, and 
the charge was very violent on both sides ; but at last 
the foreigners were broken and put to flight. Great 
numbers of them were killed ; for the Achneans, who 
were well acquainted with the country, pursued them 
every where, and gave them no quarter. Quintius 
encamped near Amyclae; and after ravaging all the 
beautiful plains that lie round that city, he removed 
his camp towards the Eurotas ; and from thence laid 
waste the valleys, at the foot of Mount Taygetus, and 
the lands lying near the sea. 

At the same time, the proconsul's brother, who 
commanded the Roman fleet, laid siege to Gytbium, 
at that time a strong and very important city. The 
fleet of Eumenes and the Rhodians came up very sea- 
sonably ; for the besieged defended themselves with 
great courage. However, after making a long and 
vigorous resistanc \ they surrendered. 

The tyrant was alarmed at the taking of this city ; 
and therefore sent a herald to Quintius to demand 
an interview, which was granted. Besides several 
other arguments in his own favor, on which Nabis 
laid great stress, he insisted strongly on the late alli- 
ance, which the Romans, and Quintius himself, had 
concluded with him in the war against Philip ; an al- 
liance on which he ought to rely the more, as the Ro- 
mans professed themselves faithful and religious ob- 
servers of treaties, which they boasted their never 
having violated : that no change had taken place on 
his part since the treaty : that he was then what he 
had always been : and had never given the Romans 
any new occasion for complaint or reproaches. 
These arguments were very just ; and to say the truth, 
Quintius had no solid reasons to oppose them. Ac- 
cordingly, in his answer, he only expatiated in ran- 
dom complaints and reproached him with his avarice, 
cruelty, and tyrranny : but was he less covetous, cruel, 
and tyrannical at the time of the treaty ? Nothing 
was concluded in this first interview. 

The next day, Nabis agreed to abandon the city of 
Argos, since the Romans required it: as also to give 
them up their prisoners and deserters. He desired 
Quintius, in case he luid any other demands, to put 
them into writing, in order that he nu^ht deliberate 
upon them with his friends; to which Quintius con- 
tented. The Roman general also held a council with 
his allies. Most of them were or opinion, that they 
should continue the war against Nabis, which could 
only terminate gloriously, either by extirpating the 
tyrant, or at least his tyranny ; for that otherwise, 
nobody could be assured that the liberty of Greece 
was restored ; that the Romans could not make any 
kind of treaty with Nabis, without acknowledging 



him in a solemn manner, and giving a sanction to bis 
usurpation. Quintius was for concluding a peace, 
because he was afraid that the Spartans were capable 
of sustaining a long siege, during which the war with 
Antiochus might break out on a sudden, and he not 
be in a condition to act with his forces against him. 
These were his pretended motives for desiring an ac- 
commodation : but the true reason was. his being ap- 
prehensive that a new consul would be appointed to 
succeed him in Greece, and by that means deprive 
him of the glory of having terminated this war; a 
motive which commonly influenced the resolutions of 
the Roman generals, more than the good of the 
public. 

Finding that none of his reasons could make the 
least impression on the allies, he pretended to accede 
to their opinion, and by that artifice brought them til 
over to his own. " Let us besiege Sparta,** said be, 
" since you think it proper, and exert ourselves to tbe 
utmost for the success of our enterprise. As you are 
sensible that sieges are often protracted to a greater 
length than is generally desired, let us resolve to take 
up our winter- quarters here, since it must be so; tbi< 
is a resolution worthy of your courage. I have a suf- 
ficient number of troops for carrying on this siege; 
but the more numerous they are, the greater supply 
of provisions and convoys will be necessary. The win- 
ter that is coming on, exhibits nothing to us but a 
naked, ruined country, from which we can hare no 
forage. You see the great extent of this city, and 
consequently the great number of catapultac batter- 
ing-rams, and other machines of all kinds, that will 
be wanting. Write each of you to your cities, in 
order that they may furnish you speedily, in an 
abundant manner, with all things necessary. We are 
obliged in honor to carry on the siege vigorously : 
and it would be shameful for us, after having begun 
it, to be reduced to abandon our enterprise." Even 
one then, making his own reflection, perceived a preat 
many difficulties which he had not foreseen ; and wa* 
fully sensible that the proposal they were to make to 
their cities would meet with a very ill reception, when 
private persons would find themselves obliged to con- 
tribute, out of their own purses, to the expense of tbe 
war. Changing therefore immediately their opinion, 
they gave the Roman general full liberty to act as be 
should think proper, for the good of his republic, and 
the interests of the allies. 

Upon which Quintius, admitting none into bis 
council but the principal officers of the army, agreed, 
in concert with them, on the conditions of peace to 
l>e offered the tyrant The chief were : that, within 
ten days, Nabis should evacuate Argos, and all tbe 
rest of the cities of Argolis, garrisoned by his troop?: 
that he should restore to the maritime cities all th« 
galleys he had taken from them ; and that he himself 
should keep only two feluccas, with sixteen oars each : 
that he should surrender up to the cities in alliance 
with the Romans, all their prisoners, deserters, «d 
slaves : that he should also restore to the Lacedemo- 
nian pxiles, such of their wives and children as were 
willing to follow them, without, however, forcing 
them to do so : that be should give five hostages, to 
be chosen by the Roman general, of which his »n 
should be one : that he should pay down 100 talents 
of silver,* and afterwards fifty talents, annually, dur- 
ing e fe nt years. A truce was granted (or six months, 
that all parties might hare time to send ambassadors to 
d A hundred thousand crowns. 
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Rome, in order that the treaty might be ratified there. 

Tbe tyrant was not satisfied with any of these ar- 
ticles: but he was satisfied, and thought himself 
happy that no mention had been made of recalling 
the exiles. When the particulars of this treaty were 
known in the city, it raised a general sedition, from 
the necessity to which it reduced private persons, of 
restoring many things they were not willing to be de- 
prived of. Thus, no farther mention was made of 
peace, and the war began again. 

Quintius was now resoWed to carry on the siege 
with great vigor, and began by examining very at- 
tentively the situation and condition of the city. 
Sparta had been a long time without walls ; disdain- 
ing every other kird of fortification than the bravery 
of its citizens. Walls had been built in Sparta, only 
<inee the tyrants governed it ; and those alone in 
places which lay open, and were easy of access; all 
the other parts were defended only by their natural 
situation, and by bodies of troops posted in them. 
As Quintius's army was very numerous, (consisting 
of above 50,000 men, because he had sen( for all the 
land as well as naval forces,) he resolved to make it 
extend quite round the city, and to attack it at the 
vaine time on all sides, in order to strike the inhabi- 
tants with terror, and render them incapable of know- 
ing on which side to turn themselves. Accordingly, 
the city being attacked on all sides at the same instant, 
and the danger being every where equal, the tyrant 
c'i-1 not know bow to act, what orders to give, or to 
which quarter to send succors, and was quite dis- 
tracted. 

The Lacedaemonians sustained for some time the 
attacks of the besiegers, as long as they fought in de- 
files and narrow places. Their darts and javelins did 
little execution, because, as they pressed on one ano- 
ther, they could not stand firm on their feet, and had 
not their arras at liberty to discharge them with 
strength. The Romans drawing near the city, found 
themselves on a sudden overwhelmed with stones and 
tiles, thrown at them from the house tops. However, 
laying their shields over their heads, they came for- 
ward in the form of the test u do, or tortoise, by which 
they were entirely covered from darts and tiles : when 
the Romans advanced into tbe broader streets, the 
Lacedaemonians being no longer able to sustain their 
efforts, nor make head against them, fled, and with- 
drew to the most craggy and rugged eminences. 
Nabis, imagining the city was taken, was greatly per- 
plexed how to make his escape. But one of his chief 
commanders saved the city, by setting fire to such 
edifices as were near the wall. The houses were soon 
in flames : the fire spread on all sides : and tbe smoke 
■lone was capable of stopping the enemy. Such as 
were without the city, and attacked the wall, were 
forced to move to a distance from it ; and those who 
were got into the city, fearing that the spreading of 
the flames would cut off their communication, retired 
to their troops. Quintius then caused a retreat to be 
sounded ; and, after having almost taken the city, was 
obliged to march his troops back into the camp. 

The three following days he took advantage of the 
terror with which he had filled the inhabitants, some- 
times by making new attacks, and at other times by 
topping up different places with works ; in order 
that the besieged might have no opportunity to escape, 
bat be lost to all hopes. Nabis, seeing things despe- 
rate, deputed Pythagoras to Quintius, to treat of an 
accommodation. The Roman general at first refused 



to hear him, and commanded him to leave the camp. 
But the petitioner, throwing himself at his feet, after 
many entreaties, at last obtained a truce upon the 
same conditions as had been prescribed before. Ac- 
cordingly the money was paid, and the hostages de- 
livered to Quintius. 

Whilst these things were doing, the Argives, who, 
from the repeated accounts they had one after ano- 
ther, imagined that Lacedaemon was taken, restored 
themselves to liberty, by driving out their garrison. 
Quintius, after granting Nabis a peace, and taking 
leave of Eumenes, the Rhodians, and his brother, 
(who returned to their respective fleets,) repaired to 
Argos, whose inhabitants he found in incredible trans- 
ports of joy. The Nemacan games, which could not 
be celebrated at the usual time because of the war, 
had been put off till the arrival of the Roman general 
and his army. He performed all the honors of them, 
and distributed the prizes ; or rather, he himself was 
the show. The Argives, especially, could not take 
off their eyes from a man, who had undertaken that 
war merely on their account, had freed them from a 
cruel and ignominious slavery, and restored them to 
their ancient liberty. 

The Achsans were greatly pleased to see the city 
of Argos again united to their league, and restored to 
all its privileges : but Sparta being still enslaved, and 
a tyrant suffered in the midst of Greece, gave an alloy 
to their joy, and rendered it less perfect. 

With regard to the iEtolians, it may be affirmed 
that the peace granted to Nabis was their triumph. 
From the time of that shameful and inglorious treaty, 
(for so they called it,) they exclaimed in all places 
against the Romans. They observed, that in the war 
against Philip, the Romans had not laid down their 
arms, till after they had forced that prince to evacuate 
all the cities of Greece : that here, on the contrary, 
the usurper was maintained in the peaceable posses- 
sion of Sparta ; whilst the lawful king, (meaning 
Agesipolis,) who had served under the proconsul, and 
so many illustrious citizens of Sparta, were condemned 
to pass the remainder of their days in banishment : 
in a word, that the Romans had made themselves the 
tyrant's guards and protectors. The JEtolians, in 
these complaints, confined their views solely to tbe 
advantages of liberty : but in great affairs, men should 
have an eye to all things, should content themselves 
with what they can execute with success, and not at- 
tempt a thousand schemes at once. Such were the 
motives of Quintius, as he himself will show hereafter. 

Quintius returned from Argos to Elatia, from 
whence he had set out to carry on the war with 
Sparta. He spent the whole winter in administering 
justice to the people, in reconciling cities and private 
families, in regulating the government, and establish- 
ing order in all places ; things which, pr jperly speak- 
ing, are the real fruits of peace, the most glorious em- 
ployment of a conqueror, and a certain proof of a 
war being undertaken on just and reasonable motives. 
The ambassadors of Nabis, being arrived at Rome, 
demanded and obtained the ratification of the treaty. 

In the beginning of the spring, Quintius went to 
Corinth, where he had convened a ge- 

/*t *J ? 194 nera * assemD 'y °f the deputies of all the 
' cities. There he represented to them 
the joy and ardor with which the Romans had com- 
plied with the entre.uies of the Greeks when they 
implored their succor ; and had made an alliance with 
them, which he hoped neither side would have occa- 
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sion to repent. He gave an account, in few words, 
of the actions and enterprises of the Roman generals 
his predecessors ; and mentioned his own with a mo- 
desty of expression that heightened their merit. He 
was heard with universal applause, except when he 
began to speak of Nabis ; on which occasion, the as- 
sembly, by a modest murmur, discovered their grief 
and surprise, that the deliverer of Greece should have 
left, in so renowned a city as Sparta, a tyrant, not 
only insupportable to his own country, but formidable 
to all the rest of the cities. 

Quintius who was not ignorant of the disposition 
of people's minds with regard to him, thought proper 
to give an account of his conduct in a few words. 
He confessed, that no accommodation ought to have 
been made with the tyrant, could this have been done 
without hazarding the entire destruction of Sparta. 
But as there was reason to fear, that this considerable 
city would be involved in the same ruin with Nabis, 
he therefore had thought it more prudent to let the 
tyrant live, weakened and incapable of doing harm, 
as he now was, than perhaps to run the hazard, should 
they employ too violent remedies, of destroying the 
city, and that by the very endeavors employed to de- 
liver it. 

He added to what he had said of past transactions, 
that he was preparing to set out for Italy, and to carry 
with him the whole army thither; that before ten 
days were elapsed, they should hear that the garrisons 
of Demetrias and Chalcis were withdrawn, and that 
he would before their eyes surrender to the Acheans 
the citadel of Corinth : that this would show, whe- 
ther the Romans or iEtolians were most worthy of 
belief: whether the latter had the least foundation for 
the report they spread universally, that nothing could 
be of more dangerous consequence to a people, than 
to trust the Romans with their liberties ; and that 
they only shifted the yoke, in accepting that republic 
for their master instead of the Macedonians. He 
concluded with saying, that it was well known the 
JEtolians were not over prudent and discreet either in 
their words or actions. 

He hinted to the other cities, that they ought to 
judge of their friends, not from words but actions ; to 
be cautious whom they trusted, and against whom it 
was proper for them to guard. He exhorted them to 
use their liberty with moderation ; that with this wise 
precaution, it was of the highest advantage to private 
persons as well as to cities ; that without moderation 
it became a burden to others and even pernicious to 
those who abused it : that the chief men in cities, the 
different orders that compose them, and the citizens 
themselves in general, should endeavor to preserve a 
perfect harmony : that so long as they should be 
united, neither kings nor tyrants would be able to 
distress them, that discord and sedition opened a door 
to dangers and evils of every kind, because the party 
which finds itself weakest within, seeks for support 
without ; and chooses rather to call in a foreign power 
to its aid, than submit to its fellow-citizens. He con- 
cluded his speech by conjuring them, in the mildest 
and most gentle terms to preserve and maintain, by 
their prudent conduct, the liberty which they owed 
to foreign arms ; and to make the Romans sensible, 
that in restoring them to their freedom, they had not 
afforded their protection and beneficence to persons 
unworthy of it. 

This counsel was received as the advice of a father 
to his children. Whilst he spoke in this manner, the 



whole assembly wept for joy, and Quintius himself 
could not refrain from tears A gentle murmur ex- 
pressed the sentiment of all that were present. They 
gazed upon one another with admiration ; and every 
otie exhorted his neighbor to receive, with gratitude 
and respect, the words of the Roman general, as so 
many oracles, and imprint the remembrance of them 
deeply on their hearts. 

After this, Quintius causing silence to be made, 
desired that they would inquire strictly after such Ro- 
man citizens as might still remain in slavery in Greece, 
and send them to him in Thessaly in two months ; 
adding, that it would ill become them to leave those 
in captivity to whom they were indebted ^ for their 
freedom. All the people replied with the highest ap- 
plause, and thanked Quintius in particular, for hint- 
ing to them so just and indispensable a duty. The 
number of these slaves was very considerable. They 
were taken by Hannibal in the Punic war ; but the 
Romans refusing to redeem them, they had been sold. 
It cost the Acbxans alone 100 talents that is, 1 00,000 
crowns, to reimburse the masters the price they had 
paid tor the slaves, at the rate of about 12/. 10s. a 
head ; r consequently the number here amounted to 
1200. The reader may form a judgment, in propor- 
tion, of all the rest of Greece. Before the assembly 
broke up, the garrison was seen marching down from 
the citadel, and afterwards out of the city. Quintius 
followed it soon after, and withdrew in the midst of 
the acclamations of the people, who called him their 
saviour and deliverer, and implored heaven to bestow 
all possible blessings upon him. 

He withdrew in the same manner the garrison 
from Chalcis and Demetrias and was received in those 
cities with the like acclamations. From thence he 
went into Thessaly, where he found every thing in 
need of reformation, so general was the disorder and 
confusion. 

At last he embarked for Italy, and upon his arrival 
at Rome entered it in triumph. The ceremony lasted 
three days, during which he exhibited to the people 
(amidst the other pomp) the precious spoils he had 
taken in the wars against Philip and Nabis. Deme- 
trius son of the former, and Armenes of the latter, 
were among the hostages and graced the victor's tri- 
umph. But the noblest ornament of it was the Ro- 
man citizens, delivered from slavery, who followed the 
victor's car, with their heads shaved, as a mark of the 
liberty to which they had been restored. 

SECT. V. Universal preparations for the war between Antfo- 
chus and the Romans. Mutual embassies and Interviews oo 
both sides which come to nothing. The Romans send troops 
against Nabis, who had infringed the treaty. Philopo?men 
gains a victory over him. The J£tollans implore the assist- 
ance of Antiochus. Nabis is killed. Antiochus goes at last 
toGxeece. 

Antiochus and the Romans were preparing for 

war.' Ambassadors were arrived at 

A - M - J? 1 , 1 * Rome, in the name of all the Greeks 
Ant.J.c. »i. from ^ greftt part of Agia MinorB -nd 

from several kings. They were favorably received by 
the senate ; but as the affair of king Antiochus re- 
quired a long examination, it was referred to Quin- 
tius and the commissioners who had been at Asia. 
The debates were carried on with great warmth on 
both sides. The ambassadors of the king were sur- 
prised, as their sovereign had sent them merely to 
conclude an alliance and friendship with the Italians 
r Five hundred deuaril. « Liv. 1. xxxiv. n. 67—62. 
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that the latter should pretend to prescribe laws to him 
as to a conquered monarch ; and nominate those ci- 
ties which be might keep, and such as he was to aban- 
don. Quintius, in concert with his colleagues, after a 
great many speeches and replies, declared to the king's 
ambassadors, that the Romans persisted in the reso- 
lution the* had taken to deliver the Grecian cities of 
Asia as they had done those of Europe ; and that 
the ambassadors might see whether Antiochus would 
approve of that condition. They answered, that they 
could not enter into any engagement that tended to 
lessen the dominions of their sovereign. On the mor- 
row, all the rest of the ambassadors were again intro- 
duced into the senate. Quintius reported what had 
been spoken and transacted in the conference, and in- 
treated each of them in particular, to inform their re- 
spective cities, that the Romans were determined to 
defend their liberties against Antiochus, with the 
same ardor and courage as tbey had done against 
Philip. Antiochus's ambassadors conjured the senate 
not to form any>rash resolution in an affair of so much 
importance ; to allow the king time to reflect on mat- 
ters ; and to weigh and consider things maturely on 
their side, before they passed a decree, in which the 
tranquillity of the whole world would be involved. 
They did not yet come to a decision, but deputed to 
the king Sulpitius, VUlius, and iElius, the same am- 
bassadors who Udul already conferred with him at 
Lysimachia. 

Scarce were they gone, when ambassadors from 
Carthage arrived at Rome, and acquainted the senate, 
that Antiochus, at the instigation of Hannibal, was 
certainly preparing to make war against the Romans. 
I have observed before, that Hannibal had fled for 
refuge to this prince, and had arrived at his court at 
the very instant the king was deliberating whether he 
should embark in this war. The presence and coun- 
sels of such a general contributed very much to de- 
termine bim to it. His opinion at that time (and he 
always persisted in it) was, that he ought to carry 
his arms into Italy ; that by this means the enemy's 
country would furnish them with troops and pro- 
visions ; that otherwise, no prince nor people could 
he superior to the Romans, and that Italy could never 
be conquered but in Italy. He demanded but 100 
galleys, 10,000 foot, and 1000 horse. He declared, 
that with this fleet he would first go into Africa, 
where he hoped to be able to persuade the Cartha- 
ginians to join bim ; but that should be not succeed, 
he would sail directly for Italy, and there find ef- 
fectual means to distress the Romans : that it was ne- 
cessary that the king should go over into Europe with 
the rest of his forces, and halt in some part of Greece, 
and not go immediately into Italy, though he should 
always seem upon the point of doing it. 

The king highly approving this project at first, 
Hannibal sent a Tyrian, in whom he could confide, 
to Carthage, to sound the citisens ; for he did not 
dare to venture letters, lest they should be intercepted, 
not to mention that business is transacted much bet- 
ter by word of mouth than by writing. But the 
Tyrian was discovered, and escaped with great diffi- 
culty. The Carthaginian senate sent immediate ad- 
1 vice of this to the Romans, who apprehended being 
, engaged at the same time in a war with Antiochus 
j and the Carthaginians. 

No people,' at this time, hated the Romans more 

t Llv. 1. xxxv. n. 12. 



than the iEtolians. Thoas, their gene- 
Ant. J C^im ra ^ was *° r ever ' ncens * n 8 them ; re- 
' presenting, in the most aggravating 
terras, the contempt the Romans had for them since 
their last victory, though it was chiefly owing to them. 
His remonstrances had the intended effect; and Da- 
mocritus was sent ambassador to Nabis, Nicander to 
Philip, and Dicsarchus, Thoaa's brother, to Anti- 
ochus, charged with particular instructions to each of 
those princes. 

The first represented to the tyrant of Sparta, that 
the Romans had entirely enervated his power, by dis- 
possessing him of his maritime towns, as they furnished 
him with galleys, soldiers, and sailors ; that confined 
within his own walls, he had the mortification to see 
the Achasans reign over Peloponnesus : that he would 
never have so favorable an opportunity for recovering 
his ancient power, as that which then presented it- 
self: that the Romans would not think it worth while 
to send their legions again into Greece, on account of 
the capture of a city of so little consequence. 

Nicander employed still stronger motives to rouse 
Philip, who had been thrown down from a much su- 
perior height of greatness, and deprived of abundantly 
more than the tyrant. Besides which he enlarged on 
the ancient glory of the kings of Macedonia, and the 
conquest of the world by their arms : that the pro- 
posal he made bim would not expose him to any dan- 
ger : that he did not desire him to declare war, till 
Antiochus should have passed into Greece with his 
army : and that if he (Philip), unassisted by Anti- 
ochus, had, with only his own forces, sustained so 
long a war against the Romans and the iEtolians 
united, how would it be possible for the Romans to 
resist him, when he should have both Antiochus and 
the iEtolians as allies ? He did not forget to men- 
tion Hannibal, the sworn enemy to the Romans, of 
whose generals more had been defeated by him than 
were living at that time. 

Dicsarchus employed other arguments with Anti- 
ochus. He observed particularly, that in the war 
against Philip, the Romans had taken the spoils, but 
that the whole honor of the victory had been due to 
the iEtolians ; that they alone had opened them an 
entrance into Greece, and had enabled them to over- 
come the enemy, by aiding them with their troops. 
He gave a long detail of the number of horse and 
foot with which they would furnish him ; and the 
strong towns and sea-ports possessed by them. He 
did not scruple to affirm, though without foundation, 
that Philip and Nabis were determined to unite with 
him against the Romans. 

These are the steps the iEtolians took, to raise up 
enemies against Rome on every side. However, the 
two kings did not comply with them at that time ; 
and did not take their resolution till afterwards. 

With regard to Nabis, he sent immediately to all 
the maritime towns, to excite the inhabitants of them 
to a rebellion. He bribed many of the principal citi- 
sens, and secretly despatched those who were inflexibly 
determined to adhere to the party of the Romans. 
Quintius, at his leaving Greece, had ordered the 
Achasans to be very vigilant in defending the maritime 
cities. They immediately sent deputies to the tyrant 
to put him in mind of the treaty he had concluded 
with the Romans ; and to exhort him not to infringe 
a peace which he had so earnestly solicited. At the 
same time they sent troops to the relief of Gythium, 
which the tyrant had already besieged ; and amhasw- 
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thing that happened. These things form the great 
captain : but the only method to be such, is to love 
one's profession, to think it an honor to succeed in it, 
to study it seriously, and to despise the common to- 
pics of discourse of the indolent and insignificant 
part of an army, who have neither elevation of mind, 
nor views of honor and glory. 

During this expedition of the Acbssans against 
Nabis, e the Italians had sent ambassadors to Anti- 
ochus, to exhort him to cross into Greece. They not 
only promised to join him with all their forces, and 
to act in concert with him, but also assured him, that 
he might depend upon Philip king of Macedon, on 
Nabis king of Lacedaemonia, and on several other 
Grecian powers, who hated the Romans in their 
hearts, and only awaited his arrival to declare against 
them. Thoas, the first of the ambassadors, expati- 
ated upon all these advantages in the strongest and 
most pompous terms. He observed to him, that the 
Romans, by drawing their army out of Greece, had 
left it in a defenceless condition; that this would be 
the finest opportunity for him to possess himself of 
it ; that all the Greeks would receive him with open 
arms; and that the instant he came 'among them, he 
would be master of the country. This flattering de- 
scription of the state of the Grecian affairs made so 
deep an impression on him, that be could scarce give 
himself time to deliberate in what manner it would 
be most proper for him to act. 

The Romans, on the other side, who were not ig- 
norant of the measures taken by the iEtolians to dis- 
engage their allies from their interest, and increase 
their enemies on all sides, had sent ambassadors into 
Greece, among whom was Quintius. At his arrival, 
he found all the nations very well disposed with regard 
to the Romans, except the Magnesians, who had been 
alienated from them, by the report which was spread 
of their intending to restore to Philip his son, who 
had been given them as a hostage ; and to deliver up 
to that monarch the city of Demetrias, which belonged 
to the Magnesians. It was necessary to undeceive 
them, but in so dexterous a manner as not to disgust 
Philip, whom it was much more their interest to 
oblige. This Quintius effected with great address. 
The author of these false reports was Eurylochus, at 
that time chief magistrate. As he let drop some 
harsh and injurious expressions against the Romans, 
which gave Quintius an opportunity of severely re- 
proaching the Magnesians with their ingratitude ; 
Zeno, one of the oldest among them, directed himself 
to Quintius and the rest of the ambassadors ; with 
tears conjured them not to impute to a whole people 
the rancor of one man, who, he said, ought alone to 
be answerable for it ; that the Magnesians were obliged 
to Quintius and the Romans, not only for their li- 
berty, but for whatever else is most dear and valuable 
among men ; that as for themselves they would sooner 
part with their lives than renounce the friendship of 
the Romans, and forget the obligations they owed to 
them. The whole assembly applauded this speech, 
and Eurylochus, perceiving plainly that there was no 
longer any safety for him in the city, took refuge 
amongst the iEtolians. 

Thoas, the chief man of that people, was returned 

from Antiochus's court, from whence he had brought 

Menippus, whom the king had sent as his ambassa- 

to tbe JEtolians. Before the general assembly 

evened, these two bad endeavored, in concert, 

c Llv. 1. xxxv. a. 31—34. 



to prepare and prepossess the people, by exaggerating 
the king's forces by sea and land : his numerous bo- 
dies of horse and foot ; the elephants be had caused 
to be brought from India ; and above all, (which was 
the strongest motive with regard to the populace,) the 
immense treasures which the king would bring with 
him, sufficient to buy even the Romans themselves. 

Quintius had regular notice sent him of whatever 
was said or done in JEtolia. Though be looked 
upon all things as lost on that side, yet, that be might 
have nothing to reproach himself with, and to lay the 
blame still more on tbe side of the JEtoliam, be 
thought proper to depute to their assembly some am- ' 
bassador from the confederates, to put them in mind 
of their alliance with the Romans, and to be ready to 
reply freely to whatever Antiochus's ambassadors 
might advance. He gave this commission to the Athe- 
nians ; the dignity of their city, and tbeir f or mer al- 
liance with the JEtolians, making them more proper 
to execute it than any other people. 

Thoas opened the assembly, by announcing that an 
ambassador was arrived from Antiochus. Being in- 
troduced, he began with saying, that it would have 
been happy for the Greeks as w e?l ** the Asiatic*, 
had Antiochus concerned himself sooner in tbeir a£ 
fairs, and before Philip had been reduced ; that then 
every people would have preserved their rights ; and 
all would not have been subjected to the Roman 
power. " But still," says he, «• if you execute the dew 
signs you have formed, Antiochus may, by the assist- 
ance of the gods and your aid, restore the affairs of 
Greece to their ancient splendor, how desperate soever 
their condition may be." 

The Athenians, who were next admitted to audi- 
ence, contented themselves (without saying a word to 
tbe king) with putting the jEtolians in mind of tbe 
alliance they had concluded with the Romans and 
the service Quintius had done to all Greece ; conjuring 
them not to form any rash resolution in an affair of so 
much importance as that in question : that bold reso- 
lutions, adopted with heat and vivacity, might have a 
pleasing prospect at first, but that the difficulty of 
putting them in execution appeared afterward?, and 
that they were very rarely successful : that the Ro- 
man ambassadors, among whom was Quintius, were 
not far off; that as things were still undecided, it 
would show more wisdom to weigh and examine de- 
liberately, in peaceable interviews, their several claims 
and pretensions, than to involve precipitately Europe 
and Asia in a war, of which the consequences could 
not but be deplorable. 

The populace, who were very greedy of novelty, 
were entirely for Antiochus, and were even against 
admitting the Romans into the assembly ; so that tbe 
oldest and wisest among them were forced to employ 
all their influence, before they could prevail to have 
them called in. Accordingly Quintius came thither, 
not so much from any hopes he entertained of being 
able to make the least impression on minds so preju- 
diced, as to prove to all mankind, that the JEtolians 
were the sole cause of the war which was going to 
break out : and that the Romans would be forced to 
engage in it against their wills, and merely through 
necessity. He began, by recalling to their memories 
the time in which the jEtolians had concluded ait al- 
liance with the Romans ; he made a transient mention 
of the many points in which they had infringed it ; 
and after saying very little with regard to the cities 
which were the pretext of their quarrel, he only ob- 
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served, that if they imagined themselves aggrieved, it 
would appear much more reasonable to make their 
remonstrances to the senate, who were always ready 
to bear their complaints ; than out of mere wanton- 
ness to kindle a war between the Romans and Antio- 
chuB, which would disturb the peace of the universe, 
and infallibly terminate in the ruin of those who pro- 
moted it 

The event proved the truth of his representations, 
which however were disregarded at that time. Thoas, 
and those of his faction, were heard with great at- 
tention ; and obtained without delay, and even in the 
presence of the Romans, that a decree should be 
made, to invite Antiocbus to come and deliver Greece, 
and be arbiter of the differences between the JEto- 
lians and the Romans. Quintius desiring a copy of 
this decree, Damocritua (then in office) was so incon- 
siderate as to answer, in the most insolent tone, that 
be bad business of much greater consequence upon his 
bands at that time ; but that he himself would soon 
carry this decree into Italy, and encamp on the banks 
of the Tiber : so violent and furious a spirit had seized 
all the JEtolians, and even their principal magistrates. 
Quintius and the rest of the ambassadors returned to 
Corinth. 

The JEtolians,* in a private council, formed in one 
day three very astonishing resolutions ; to seize, by a 
treacherous stratagem, Deroetrias, C.halcis, and Lace- 
demon; and three of the principal citizens were 
charged with the execution of these three expeditions. 

Diodes set out for Demetrias, where, being assisted 
by the faction of Eurolychua, who was an exile, but 
appeared then at the head of the forces which Diocles 
bad brought, be made himself master of the city. 

But Thoas was not so successful in Chalcis, which 
be bad imagined he should be able to seize by the 
help of an exile : for the magistrates, who were 
*rongly attached to the Romans, having received ad- 
vice of the attempt that was meditating against their 
city, put it in a good posture of defence and secured 
it against all attacks. Thus Thoas, foiling in his de- 
sign, returned back in the utmost confusion. 

The enterprise against Sparta was much more de- 
licate, and of greater importance. No access could 
be bad to it, but under the mask of friendship. Na- 
bts bad long solicited the aid of the JEtolians. Alex- 
amenes was therefore ordered to march ] 000 foot 
thither. To these were added thirty young men, the 
Hover of the cavalry, who were strictly enjoined by 
the magistrates to execute punctually their leader's 
orders, of what nature soever they might be. The 
tyrant received Alexamenes with great joy. Both 
nsed to march out their troops every day, and exer- 
cise them in the plain on the side of the Eurota*. 
One day Alexamenes, having given the word to his 
troopers, attacks Nabia, whom he had purposely drawn 
into a solitary place, and throws him from his horse. 
Immediately all the troopers fall on, and cover him 
»hh wounds. Alexamenes, without losing time, re- 
turns to the city to seize on Nabis's palace. Had 
be convened the assembly that instant, and made a 
j speech suitable to the occasion, his business would 
| ba?e been done, and Sparta had declared for the 
'Etuluns : but be spent the remainder of the day, 
•ad the whole night, in searching after the tyrant's 
treasures ; and his troops, by his example, began to 
plunder the city. The Spartans, taking up arms, 
make a great slaughter of the Italians dispersed in 

d Liv. I.txxv. n. 94—39. 



quest of booty, and march directly to the palace, 
where they kill Alexamenes, whom they found with 
little or no guard, and solely intent upon securing his 
rich spoils. Such was the result of the enterprise 
against Sparta. 

Philopoemen/ general of the Achasans, no sooner 
heard of Nabis's death, than he marched a considera- 
ble body of troops towards Sparta, where he found all 
things in the utmost disorder. He assembled the 
principal citizens, made a speech to them, as Alexa- 
menes ought to have done, and prevailed so for be- 
tween arguments and compulsion, that he engaged 
that city to join the Achaean league. 

This success greatly increased the reputation of 
Philopoemen with those states; his having brought 
over to the league a city of so great power and 
authority as Sparta, being justly esteemed a service 
of no small importance. By this means he also gained 
the friendship and confidence of the worthiest men in 
Lacedemonia, who hoped he would prove their gua- 
rantee, and the defender of their liberty. For this rea- 
son, after the palace and furniture of Nabis had been 
sold, they resolved, by a public decree, to make him 
a present of the monies arising from that sale, amount- 
ing to 120 talents \ d and sent him a deputation to de- 
sire his acceptance of them. 

On this occasion, says Plutarch, it was very evident, 
that the virtue of this great personage was of the 
purest and most perfect kind ; and that he not only 
appeared a good and virtuous man, but was really 
such : for not one of the Spartans would undertake 
the commission of offering him that present. — Struck 
with veneration and fear, they all excused themselves ; 
and therefore it was at last resolved to send Timolaus, 
who had formerly been his guest. 

When he arrived at Megalopolis, he lodged at the 
house of Philopoemen, who gave him the kindest re- 
ception. Here he had an opportunity of considering 
the gravity of his whole conduct, the greatness of his 
sentiments, the frugality of his life, and the regularity 
of his manners, that rendered him invincible and in- 
corruptible by money. Timolaus was so astonished 
at all he saw, that he did not dare so much as to 
mention to Philopoemen the present he was come to 
offer him : so that giving some other pretence to bis 
journey, he returned as he came. Timolaus was sent 
again, but was not more successful than in the former 
instance. 

At last, going a third time, he ventured (but with 
great reluctance) to acquaint Philopoemen with the 
good will of the Spartans. 

Philopoemen heard him with great tranquillity ; 
but the instant he had done speaking, he went to 
Sparta ; where, after expressing the highest gratitude 
to the Spartans, he advised them not to lay out their 
money in bribing and corrupting such of their friends 
as were men of probity, because they might always 
enjoy the benefit of their virtue and witdom without 
expense to themselves ; but to keep their gold to pur- 
chase aod corrupt the wicked, and those who in coun- 
cils perplexed and divided the city by their seditious 
discourses ; in order, that, being paid for their silence, 
they might not occasion so many distractions in the 
government. '* For it is much more advisable," added 
he, *' to stop an enemy's mouth, than that of a friend." 
Such was the disinterestedness of Philopcemen. Let 
the reader compare these great and noble sentiments 

c Plut in Philop. p. 964, 365. 
d A hundred and twenty thousand crowns. 
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About the same time ambassadors from Ptolemy, 
Philip, tbeCarthaginians, and Masinissa, arrived there 
to offer the Romans money, corn, men and ships. 
The senate said, that the people of Rome thanked 
them, but would accept of nothing except the corn, 
and that upon condition of paying for it They only 
desired Philip to assist their consul. 

In the mean time Antiochus after having solicited 
many cities, either by his envoys or in person, to en- 
ter into an alliance with hi in, went to Demetrias, and 
there held a council of war with the chief commanders 
of his army, on the operations of the campaign that 
was going to open. Hannibal, who was now restored 
to favor, was present at it, and his opinion was first 
asked. He began by insisting on the paramount ne- 
cessity of using the utmost endeavors to engage Philip 
in Antiochus's interest ; which, he said, was so impor- 
tant a step, that if it succeeded, they might assure them- 
selves of the success of the war. " And indeed," says he, 
" as Philip alone sustained so long the whole weight of 
the Roman power, what may not be expected from 
a war in which the two greatest kings of Europe and 
Asia will unite their forces ; especially as the Romans 
will have those against them in it, who gave them the 
superiority before ; I mean the iE to Hans and Atha- 
manians, to whom aIone,as is well known,they were in- 
debted for victory. Now, who can doubt but Philip 
may easily be brought over from the Roman interest, 
if what Thoas has so often repeated to the king, in or- 
der to induce him to cross into Greece, be true, that 
this prince, highly incensed to see himself reduced to 
a shameful servitude under the name of peace, waits 
only an opportunity to declare himself? And could 
he ever hope one more favorable than that which now 
offers itself?'* If Philip should refuse to join Antio- 
chus, Hannibal advised him to send his son Seleucus, 
at the head of the army he had in Thrace, to lay waste 
the frontiers of Macedonia, and by that means to ren- 
der Philip utterly incapable at that time to assist the 
Romans. 

He insisted on a still more important point, and as- 
serted, as he had always done, that it would be im- 
possible to reduce the Romans, except in Italy ; which 
had been his reason for always advising Antiochus to 
begin the war there : that since another course had 
been taken, and the king was at that time in Greece; 
it was his opinion, in the present state of affairs, that the 
king ought to send immediately for all his troops out 
of Asia ; and not rely on the iEtolians, or his other 
allies of Greece, who possibly might fail him on a 
sudden ; that the instant those forces should arrive, it 
would be proper to march towards those coasts of 
Greece, which are opposite to Italy, and order his 
fleet to set sail thither also ; that he should employ 
half of it to alarm and ravage the coasts of Italy ; and 
keep the other half in some neighboring harbor, in or- 
der to seem upon the point of crossing into Italy ; and 
actually to keep himself in readiness to do so, in case 
a favorable opportunity should present itself. By this 
means, said he, the Romans will be kept at home, 
from the necessity of defending their own coasts ; and, 
at the same time, it will be the best method for car- 
rying the war into Italy, the only place (in his opi- 
nion) where the Romans could be conquered. " These," 
concluded Hannibal, " are my thoughts, and if I am 
not so well qualified for presiding in another war, I 
ought at least to have learned, by my good and ill suc- 
cess, how to act in the field against the Romans. My 
'cal and fidelity may be depended upon. As to the 



rest, I beseech the gods to prosper all your undertak- 
ings, whatsoever they may be.'* 

The council could not but approve at that time of 
what Hannibal had said, and indeed it was the only 
good advice that could be given Antiochus in the pre- 
sent posture of his affairs. However, be complied 
only with the article which related to the troops of 
Asia ; and immediately sent orders to Polyxenides, 
his admiral, to bring them over into Greece. With 
regard to all the rest of Hannibal's plan, his courtiers 
and flatterers diverted him from puttiog it in execu- 
tion, by assuring him, that he could not fail of being 
victorious ; that should be follow Hannibal's plan, all 
the honor would be ascribed to Hamribal, because 
he had formed it ; that the king ought to have all toe 
glory of the war, and for that reason it was necessary 
for him to draw up another plan, without regarding 
that of the Carthaginian. In this manner are the best 
counsels frustrated, and the most powerful empires 
ruined. 

The king, having joined the troops of the allies to 
bis own, made himself master of several cities of Tbes- 
saly ; he was however obliged to raise the siege of 
Larissa, Bebius, the Roman pnetor, having sent it a 
speedy aid, after which he retired to Demetrias. 

From thence he went to Chalcis, where he fell dis- 
tractedly in love with the daughter of toe person at 
whose house be lodged. Though he was upwards of 
fifty, he was so passionately fond of the girl, who was 
not twenty, that he resolved to marry her. Forget- 
ting the two great enterprises be had formed, the 
war against the Romans, and the deliverance of 
Greece, he spent the winter in feasts and diveratoos on 
the occasion of his nuptials. This taste for pleasure 
soon communicated itself from the king to the whole 
court, and occasioned a universal neglect of military 
discipline. 

He did not wake out of me lethargy into which ink 
effeminate life had thrown him, till news was brought 
that Acilius the consul was advancing towards him 
in Thessaly with the utmost diligence. Immediately 
the king set out ; and finding at the place appointed for 
the rendezvous but a very small number of the eon- 
federate troops, whose officers told him, that it was 
impossible for them, though they used their utmost 
endeavors, to bring more forces info the field ; be then 
found, but too late, how much he had been imposed 
upon by the splendid promises of Thoas : and the 
truth of Hannibal's wotds, that it would not be sate 
for him to rely on the troops of such allies. AH he 
could do at that time was, to seise the pass of Ther- 
mopylae, aud to send to the iEtolians for a reinJbrce- 
ment Either the inclemency of the weather, or con- 
trary winds, had prevented the arrival of the Asiatic 
forces, which Polyxenides was bringing, and the king 
had only those troops which be had brought the year 
before, which scarce exceeded 10,000 men. 

Antiochus imagined he had provided sufficiently 
for his security against the Romans,' who were ad- 
vancing against him, by having seised the pass of 
Thermopylae, and strengthening the natural fortifica- 
tions of that [place with intrenchments and walk. 
The consul came forward, determined to attack him. 
Most of his officers and soldiers bad been employed in 
the war against Philip. These he animated by pat- 
ting them in mind of the famous victory that they had 
gained over that king, who was a much braver prince, 

i Llv. 1 xxxv n. 16— 31. Plat, in Cattn. p. Ml, 344. Ap- 
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and infinitely more practised in military affairs, 
than Antiochus ; who being newly married, and 
enervated by pleasures and retelling, vainly fan- 
cied that war was to be carried on in the same manner 
as nuptials were solemixed. Acilius had despatched 
Cato, who acted under him as a lieutenant, with a 
detachment, in quest of some by-path that led to 
the hill above the enemy. Cato, after inexpressible 
fatigues, went over the mountains through the same 
path where Xerxes, and Brennus afterwards, opened 
themselves a passage j when falling suddenly on some 
soldiers whom he met there, be soon put them to 
fiight Immediately he orders the trumpets to sound, 
and advances at the head of his detachment, sword in 
hand, and with great shouts. A body of 600 iEtoli- 
aus, who guarded some of the eminences, seeing him 
some down the mountains, take to flight, and retire 
towards their army, where they spread universal terror. 
At the same instant, the consul attacks Antiochusfs in- 
trenchments with all his troops, and forces them. The 
king, having his teeth shattered by a stone ; was in 
such excessive pain, that be was forced to leave the 
field. After his retreat, no part of his army dared to 
stand their ground, and wait the coming up of the 
Romans. The rout now became general in a place 
where there were scarcely any outlets to escape 
through ; for on one side they were stopped by deep 
fens, and on the other by crnpgy rocks ; so that there 
was no getting off on the right or left The soldiers, 
however, crowding and pushing forward, to avoid 
the enemy's swords, threw one another into the mo- 
rasses and down the precipices, in which manner a great 
number of them perished. 

After the battle was over, the consul embraced Cato 
s long time in his arms, who was still hot and out of 
breath ; and cried out aloud.in the transports of bis joy, 
that neither himself nor the Romans could ever reward 
bis services as they deserved. Cato, who was now lieu- 
tenant-general under Acilius, had been consul, and had 
commanded the armies of Spain : but he did not think 
that the accepting of a subaltern employment for the 
service of his country, was any disgrace to him : and 
this was a frequent practice among the Romans. In 
the mean time the victorious army continued the pur- 
suit, and cut to pieces all Antiochus's forces, 500 ex- 
cepted, with whom he escaped to Chalcis. 

Acinus sent Cato to Rome with the news of this 
victory, and related In his letters how greatly his lieu- 
tenant had contributed to it It is noble in a general 
to do justice in this manner to the merit of another, 
and not to suffer so mean a passion as jealousy to har- 
bor in his heart The arrival of Cato at Rome filled 
the citizens with a joy so much the greater, as they had 
been very apprehensive of the success of the war 
against so powerful and renowned a prince. Orders 
were thereupon given for public prayers and sacrifices 
to be offered up to the gods, by way of thanksgiving, 
for three days together. 

The reader has doubtless often observed, with ad- 
miration, how careful the heathens were to begin 
sod end all their wars with solemn acts of religion : 
endeavoring in the first place, by vows and sacrifices, to 
sequire the favor of those whom they honored as gods, 
and afterwards returning them public and solemn 
thanks for the success of their arms. This was a 
double testimony which tbey paid to ao important and 
capital truth, the tradition which (of equal antiquity 
with the world) has been preserved by all nations; 
that there is a Supreme Being and a Providence, which 



presides over all human events. This laudable cus- 
tom is observed regularly among us, and it is only 
among Christians, in strictness of speech, that it may 
be caned a religious custom. I only wish that one 
practice were added to it, which certainly corresponds 
with the attention of our superiors, as well ecclesias- 
tical as political : I mean, that prayers were offered 
up at the same time for those brave officers and sol- 
diers who have shed their blood in the defence of their 
country. 

The victory gained over Antiochus was followed 
by the surrender of all the cities and fortresses which 
that prince had taken, and especially of Chalcis and 
all Eubosa. The consul,* after his victory, discovered 
such a moderation on all occasions, as reflected greater 
honor on him than the victory itself. 

Though the JEtolians, 1 by their injurious and inso- 
lent conduct, had rendered themselves unworthy of the 
least regard, Acilius, however, endeavored to bring 
them over by gentle methods. He represented, that 
experience ought to teach them, how little they could 
depend on Antiochus ; that it was not yet too late 
for them to have recourse to toe clemency of the Ro- 
mans : that to give an unexceptionable proof of the 
sincerity of their repentance, they must surrender to 
him Heraclea, their capital city. These remonstrances 
being all to no purpose, be saw plainly that he should 
be obliged to employ force, and accordingly be be- 
sieged that place with all bis troops. Heraclea was a 
very strong city of great extent, and able to make a long 
and vigorous defence. The consul having employed 
the bahsta*, catapults*, and all the other engines of war, 
attacked the city in four places at the same time. The 
besieged defended themselves with inexpressible cou- 
rage, or rather fury. Tbey immediately repaired 
such parts of the wall as were beaten down. In their 
frequent sallies, tbey charged with a violence it was 
scarce possible to support, for they fought in the high- 
est despair. They burned in an instant the greatest 
part of the machines employed against them. The attack 
was continued in this manner for four-and-twenty 
days, without the least intermission! either day or 
night 

It was plain, as the garrison did not consist of near 
so many forces as the Roman army, it must necessa- 
rily be greatly weakened by such violent and continued 
exertions. And now the consul formed a new plan. 
He discontinued the attack at twelve every night, and 
did not renew it till about nine the next morning. 
The jEtolians, not doubting that this proceeded from 
the excessive fatigue of the besiegers, and persuaded 
that they were as much exhausted as themselves, took 
advantage of the repose allowed them, and retired at 
the same time with the Romans. They continued 
this practice for some time ; but the consul having 
drawn off his troops at midnight, as usual, at three 
in the morning assaulted the city in three places only ; 
placing at the fourth a body of troops, who were com- 
manded not to move till a signal should be given. 
Such JEtolians as were asleep, being very drowsy and 
heavy from fatigue, were waked with the utmost dif- 
ficulty ; and those who were awake ran up and down 
at random wherever the noise called them. At day- 
break, the signal being given by the consul, the as- 
sault was made on that part of the city which had not 
yet been attacked : and from whence the besieged, on 

* Liv. 1. xxx vl. n. tt — 16. 
I Multo modetua post v Ictoriam, quam ipsa viotorIA, lands* 
bilior.— Liv. 
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that account bad drawn off "their people. The city 
was taken in an instant, and the AStolians fled with 
the utmost precipitation into the citadel. The gene- 
ral suffered the city to be plundered, not so much 
from a spirit of hatred and revenge, as to reward the 
soldiers, who, till now, bad not been allowed to plun- 
der any of the cities they had taken. As the citadel 
was in want of provisions, it could not bold out long : 
and accordingly, at the first assault, the garrison sur- 
rendered. Among the prisoners was Damocritus, a 
person of the greatest distinction among the JStolians, 
who, in the beginning of the war, had answered Quin- 
tius, " That he would bring to him in Italy the de- 
cree by which he had just before called in Antiochus," 

At the same time Philip was besieging Lamia,* 
which was but seven miles from Heraclea, It did 
not hold out long after the latter was taken. 

Some days before the surrender of Heraclea, the 
JEtolians had deputed ambassadors, with Thoas at 
their head, to Antiochus. The king promised them 
a speedy succor, gave them immediately a considerable 
sum of money, and kept Thoas, who stayed very 
willingly with him, to hasten the execution of bis 
promises. 

The JEtolians,* who were exceedingly discouraged 
by the taking of Heraclea, considered how they might 
best put an end to a war, which had already been at- 
tended with very unhappy effects, and might have 
been much worse. But the populace not approving 
the conditions of peace which were prescribed, the 
negotiation came to nothing. 

In the mean time, the consul laid siege to Naupac- 
tus, in which the iEtolians had shut themselves up 
with all their forces. The siege had already been car- 
ried on two months, when Quin tius, who during this 
time had been employed in Greece, in various con- 
cerns, came thither and joined the consul. The des- 
truction of that city would involve almost the whole 
nation in the same fate. The usage which Quintius 
had met with from the J&tolians, bad given him the 
greatest reason to be dissatisfied with them. How- 
ever, he was moved with compassion, when be saw 
tbem on the brink of destruction ; and therefore he 
advanced so near the walls as to be known by the be- 
sieged. The city was reduced to the last extremities. 
A rumor being spread that Quintius was approaching, 
immediately the citizens ran from all quarters to the 
walls. Those unfortunate people, stretching forth 
their bands towards Quintius, and calling him by his 
name, all burst into tears, and implored his assistance 
with the most mournful cries. Quintius, moved with 
their condition even to shedding of tears, expressed 
by his gesture that he could do nothing for them, and 
returned to the consul. In their conversation he re- 
presented, that as he had overcome Antiochus, it was 
but lost time to continue the siege of those two cities, 
and that the year of his command was near expiring. 
Acilius agreed with him ; but being ashamed to raise 
the siege, he left Quintius at liberty to act as he 
pleased. The latter advancing near the walls a se- 
cond time, the mournful cries were again heard, and 
the citizens besought him to take compassion on them. 
Quintius, by a sign with his band, bid them send 
deputies to him : when immediately Ptueneas and the 
principal citizens came out, and threw themselves at 
his feet. Seeing tbem in that humble posture; 
44 Your calamity,*' says he, " banishes from my mind 

m Both Lamia and Heraclea were in Phthlotis. 
a Liv. L xxxvi. n. 27, 85. 



all thoughts of resentment and revenge. You 
find that all things have happened as I foretold you 
they would ; and you have not the consolation of be- 
ing able to say, that none of these misfortunes were 
owing to yourselves. But destined as I am, by Pro- 
vidence, to preserve Greece, your ingratitude shall 
not cancel my inclination to do good. Depute there- 
fore some persons to the consul, and beg a truce for 
as much time as may suffice for sending amb as s ad ors 
to Rome, in order to make your submission to the 
senate. I will be your mediator and advocate with 
the consul. " They followed Quintius's advice in every 
thing. The consul granted tbem a truce, brake up 
the siege, and marched back bis army to Phoeia. 

King Philip sent ambassadors to Rome, to congra- 
tulate the Romans on the happy success of this cam- 
paign, and to offer presents and sacrifices to the gods 
in tbe Capitol. They were received there with the 
highest marks of distinction, and tbe Romans gave 
up to tbem Demetrius, the son of Philip, who had 
been a hostage in their city. Thus ended the war 
whieh the Romans carried on against Antiochus in 
I? recce* 

8ECT. VII. Polyxentdes, admiral of Anttoehus'e fleet, is de- 
feated by Livlos. L. 8dpk>, the new consul, is appointed to 
carry on the war against Anttoehus. Sdplo Afrseeaus, his 
brother, serves under him. The Rhodlans defeat Hannibal 
in a sea-fight. The consul marches against Aniioehos, ana 
crosses Into Asia. He gains a signal victory over him near 
Magnesia. The king obtains a peace; and gives up, by a 
treaty, all Asia on this side mount Taurus. Dispute b e t w e e n 
Eumenes and the Khodiaus, in presence of the Roman se- 
nate, relating to tbe Grecian cities of Asia. 

'Whilst the affairs I have just related were passing 
in Greece,* Antiochus lived easy and 

Ant. 1 ?'.? 191. undisturbe(i in Ephesus, relying on the 
* assurances of bis flatterers and courtiers, 
that be had no reason to be under any apprehensions 
from the Romans, who (they declared) did not in- 
tend to cross into Asia. Hannibal was tbe only per. 
son capable of rousing him from this lethargy. He 
told the king plainly, that instead of entertaining vain 
hopes, and suffering himself to be lulled asleep by ir- 
rational and improbable discourse, he might be assured, 
that he would soon be forced to fight the Romans 
both by sea and land, in Asia, and for Asia ; and that 
he must resolve, either to renounce tbe empire of it, 
or to defend it sword in hand, against enemies, who 
aspired at no leas than the conquest of the whole 
world. 

The king then became sensible of tbe great danger 
he was in, and immediately sent orders to hasten tbe 
march of the troops from the East which were not yet 
arrived. He also fitted out a fleet, embarked, and 
sailed to the Chersonesus. He there fortified Ljrsi- 
maohia, Sestos, Abydos, and other cities in that neigh- 
borhood, to prevent the Romans from crossing into 
Asia by the Hellespont ; and this being done, be re- 
turned to Ephesus. 

Here it was resolved, in a great council, to venture 
a naval engagement Polyxenides, admiral of tbe 
fleet, was ordered to go in search of C Livius, who 
commanded that of the Romans, which was just be- 
fore arrived in the JEgean sea, and to attack it. They 
met near mount Corychus in Ionia. Tbe battle was 
fought with great bravery on both sides ; but at last 
Polyzenides was beaten, and obliged to fly. Ten of 
his ships were sunk, thirteen taken, and be escaped 
with the rest to Ephesus. The Romans sailed into 

e Liv. 1 . xxxvl. n. 41—45. Appian. in Syriac. p. 09, 100. 
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the harbor of Cans, io iEtolia, drew their ships 
ashore, and fortified, with a strong intrenchment and 
rampart, the place, where they laid them up for the 
wliole winter. 

Aotiocbua/ at the time this happened, was in Mag- 
nesia, assembling his land-forces. News being brought 
that his fleet was defeated, he marched towards the 
coast, and resolved to equip another so powerful, as 
might be able to preserve the empire of those seas. 
For this purpose, he refitted such ships as had been 
brought off, reinforced them with new ones, and sent 
Hannibal into Syria, to fetch those of Syria and Phoe- 
nicia. He also gave part of the army to Seleucus 
his son, whom be sent into JStolia, to watch the Ro- 
man fleet, and awe all the country round, and marched 
in person with the rest into winter-quarters in Phrygia. 

During these transactions/ the JEtoYian ambassa- 
dors arrived at Rome, where they pressed to be ad- 
mitted to an audience, because the truce was near ex- 
piring. Quintius, who was returned from Greece, 
employed all his influence in their favor. But be 
found the senate very much eiasperated against the 
<£tolians. They were considered, not as common 
enemies, but as a people so very uncivilised and un- 
social, that it would be to no purpose to conclude an 
alliance with them. After several days* debate, in 
which they were neither allowed nor refused peace, 
two proposals were made to them, and left to their 
option ; these were, either to submit entirely to the 
will of the senate, or to pay 1000 talents/ and to ac- 
knowledge all those for their friends or enemies, who 
were such to the Romans. As the .flStoliant desired 
to know particularly how far they were to submit to 
the will of the senate, no express answer was made to 
them. They therefore withdrew without obtaining 
soy thing, and were ordered to leave Rome that very 
day, and Italy in a fortnight. 

"The next year the Romans gave the command of 
the land-armies, which Acilius had be- 

Ant. J.cfwi. fere » t0 L ' CoraeKu> Scipio, the new 
' consul, under whom Scipio Africanus, 
his brother, had offered to serve as lieutenant The 
senate and people of Rome were desirous of trying 
whether of the two, Scipio or Hannibal, the conqueror 
or the conquered, would be of the greater service to 
toe army in which he should fight. The command of 
the fleet, which Livius had before, was given to L. 
£tnilius Regillus. 

The consul being arrived in jEtolia, did not trifle 
swsy his time in besieging one town after another ; 
but, wholly attentive to his principal view, after grant- 
ing the jEtolians a six months* truce, in order that 
they might have full time for sending a second em- 
bassy to Rome, he resolved to march his army through 
Tbessaly, Macedonia, and Thrace, and from thence to 
cross over into Asia. However, he thought it ad- 
visable previously to inform himself how Philip might 
stand affected. This prince gave the army such a re- 
ception as might be expected from the most faithful 
and most zealous ally. At its arrival, as well as de- 
parture, be furnished it with all necessary refresh- 
ments and supplies, with a truly loyal magnificence. 
In the entertainments which he made for the consul/ 

p Llv. 1. xxxvil. n. 8. Appian In Syrlae. p. 100. 
q Liv. I. xxxviL n. 1. r About 190,0001. 
a Llv. 1. xxxvil. u. 1—7. Appian. In 8yrlao p. 99,100. 
t Halts In oo et dexteritas at humanitas visa, qua* commen- 
dibMla spud Afrlcanntn erant : vlrum, slcut ad est tors egrc- 
giom, Ita A comitate, quae slue luxuria esset, non aversum. 
— Lit. 



and his brother, and the chief officers of the Romans, 
be discovered an easy, graceful air ; and such a polite- 
ness as was very pleasing to Scipio Africanus. For 
this great man, who excelled in every thing, was not 
an enemy to a certain elegance of manners and noble 
generosity, provided they did not degenerate into 
luxury. 

The praise which Livy gives Scipio in this place is 
very honorable to Philip. He had at that time for 
his guests the most illustrious personages in the world, 
a Roman consul, and at the same time general of the 
armies of that republic; and what was still more, 
Scipio Africanus, that consul's brother. Profusion 
is usual, and in some measure pardonable, on these 
occasions ; and yet nothing appeared in the reception 
which Philip gave to his guests. He regaled them 
in such a manner as became a great prince ; and with 
a magnificence which suited their dignity and his own, 
which, however, at the same time, was far from dis- 
covering the least pomp or ostentation, and was much 
heightened by his engaging demeanor, and by the care 
he took to set before his guests with taste and decorum 
whatever might be most agreeable to them. MuUa 
in to dtxtcritat el humanitai vua. These personal 
qualities, in the opinion of Scipio, did Philip greater 
honor, and gave his guests a more advantageous idea 
of him, than the most sumptuous profusion could have 
done. This excellent taste on both sides, so uncom- 
mon in princes and great men, is a fine model for per- 
sons of their high rank. 

The consul and his brother, in return for the noble 
and generous reception which Philip had given the 
army, remitted him, in the name of the Roman peo- 
ple, who had invested them with full powers for that 
purpose, the remainder of the sum he was to pay 
them. 

Philip seemed to make it his duty, as well as plea- 
sure, to accompany the Roman army ; and to supply 
it with necessaries of every kind, not only in Macedo- 
nia but as Bir as Thrace. His experience how much 
the Roman forces were superior to his own, and bis 
inability to shake off the yoke of obedience and sub- 
mission, always grating to kings, obliged him to culti- 
vate the good opinion of the people on whom his fu- 
ture fate depended ; and it was wise in bim to do 
that with a good grace, which he would otherwise in 
some measure have been obliged to do. For in re- 
ality it was scarce possible for him not to retain a very 
strong resentment against the Romans, on account of 
the condition to which they had reduced him ; for 
kings are never able to accustom themselves to depend 
on and submit themselves toothers. 

In the mean time the Roman fleet advanced towards 
Thrace/ to favor the passage of the consul's troops 
into Asia. Polyxenides, Antiochus's admiral, who 
was a Rhodian exile, by a stratagem, defeated Pau- 
sistratus, who commanded the Rhodian fleet, which 
had been sent to the assistance of the Romans. He 
attacked him by surprise in the harbor of Samoa, and 
burnt or sunk nine-and-twenty of his ships ; and Pau- 
sistratus himself lost his life in this engagement. The 
Rhodians, so"far from being discouraged at this great 
loss, meditated only how to revenge it Accordingly, 
with incredible diligence, they fitted out a more pow- 
erful fleet than the former. It joined that of jE mi- 
ll us, and both fleets sailed towards Elea, to aid 
Eumenes, whom Seleucus was besieging in his capital. 

« Llv. 1. xxxvil. n. 9—1 lyet n. 18—22. Appian, In Syr. p. 
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This succor arrived very seasonably, Eumenea being 
just on the point of being reduced by the enemy. 
Diophanes the Achaean, who had formed himself under 
the famous Pbilopoemen, obliged the enemy to raise 
the siege. He had entered the city with 1000 foot 
and 100 horse. At the bead of his own troops only, 
and in sight of the inhabitants, who did not dare to 
follow him, he performed actions of such extraordinary 
bravery, as obliged Seleucus at length to raise the 
siege, and quit the country. 

The Rhodian fleet being afterwards detached in 
quest of Hannibal,* who was bringing to the king 
that of Syria and Phoenicia, the Rhodians singly fought 
him on the coast of Pamphylia. By the goodness of 
their ships, and the dexterity of their seamen, they 
defeated that great captain, drove him into the port 
of Megiste, near Patara ; and there blocked him up 
so close, that it was impossible for him to act, or be 
of any service to the king. 

The news of this defeat' came to Antiochus, much 
about the time that advice was brought, that the Ro- 
man consul was advancing by hasty marches into Ma- 
cedonia, and was preparing to pass the Hellespont 
and enter Asia. Antiochus then saw the imminent 
danger he was in, and made baste to take all possible 
methods for preventing it 

He sent ambassadors to Prusias,* king of Bithynia, 
to inform him of the design which the Romans had of 
entering Asia. Tbey were ordered to display, in the 
strongest terms, the fatal consequences of that enter- 
prise : that they were coming with a design to des- 
troy all the kingly governments in the world, and 
leave no other empire than that of the Romans : that 
after having subdued Philip and Nabis, tbey were 
now preparing to attack him : that should he have the 
ill fortune to be overcome, the conflagration spreading, 
would soon reach Bithynia : that as to Eumenea, no 
aid could be expected from him, as he had voluntarily 
submitted himself, and put on the chains of the Ro- 
mans with his own hands. 

These motives bad made a great impression on 
Prusias; but the letters which he received at the 
same time from Scipio the consul and his brother con- 
tributed very much to remove his fears and suspicions. 
The latter represented to him, that it was the constant 
practice of the Romans to bestow the greatest honors 
on such kings as sought their alliance ; and he men- 
tioned several examples of that kind, in which he 
himself had been concerned. He said, that in Spain, 
several princes, who, before they were favored with 
the protection of the Romans, had made a very in- 
considerable figure, were since become great kings : 
that Masinissa had not only been restored to his king- 
dom, but that the dominions of Sypbax had been ad- 
ded to it, whereby he was become one of the most 
powerful potentates of the universe : that Philip and 
Nabis, though vanquished by Quintius, had never- 
theless been suffered to sit peaceably on their thrones; 
that in the preceding year the tribute which Philip 
bad agreed to pay, was remitted, and his son, who was 
a hostage in Rome, sent back to him ; that as to Na- 
bis, be would have been on the throne at that time, 
had he not lost his life by the treachery of the 
iEtolians. 

The arrival of Livius, who had commanded the fleet, 

and whom the Romans had sent as their ambassador 

« Liv. I. xxxvii. n. 23,34. Appian. in Syr. p. 100. Cor. 
Nep. In Hatinib. c. viii. 
y LIt. 1. xxxtM. n. 15—30. Appian. in Syr. p. 101—104. 
U PoJyb. Id Excerpt. Legat. c. xxiL 



to Prusias, fully determined him. He made it cletr 
to him which party might naturally be expected to 
be victorious : and how much safer it would be for 
him to rely on the friendship of the Romans, than on 
that of Antiochus. 

This king being disappointed of the hopes he bad 
entertained of bringing over Prusias to his interest, 
now meditated only how he might oppose the passage 
of the Romans into Asia, and prevent its being made 
the seat of war. He imagined that the most effec- 
tual way to do this, would be, to recover the em. 
pire of the seas, of which he had heen almost dispos- 
sessed by the loss of the two battles related above ; 
that then he might employ his fleets against whom, 
and in what manner, he pleased : and that it would 
be immpossible for the enemy [to transport any army 
into Asia by the Hellespont, or by any other way, 
when his fleets should be wholly employed to prevent 
it. Antiochus therefore resolved to hazard a second 
battle, and for that purpose went to Ephesus, where 
his fleet lay. He there reviewed it, put it in the best 
condition he was able, furnished it abundantly with 
all things necessary to another engagement, and sent 
it once more under the command of Polyxenides, in 
quest of the enemy, with orders to fight them. What 
determined his resolution was, his having received ad- 
vice that a great part of the Rhodian fleet continued 
near Patara ; and that king Eumenes had sailed with 
his whole fleet to the Chersonesus, to join the consul. 

Polyxenides came up with JEmilius and the Ro- 
mans near Myonnesus, a maritime city of Ionia, sod 
attacked their fleet with as Hitle success as before. 
<£milius obtained a complete victory, and obliged bim 
to retire to Ephesus, after having sunk or burnt 
twenty-nine of his ships, and taken thirteen. 

Antiochus was so struck with the news of this de- 
feat,* that he seemed entirely disconcerted : as if be 
had been on a sudden deprived of his senses, be took 
such measures as were evidently contrary to his in- 
terest. In his consternation, be sent orders for with- 
drawing his forces out of Lysimachia and the other 
cities of the Hellespont, to prevent their falling into 
the hands of the enemy, who were marching towards 
those parts, with a design of crossing into Asia; 
whereas, the only means that remained to binder this 
would have been to leave those troops in the pise* 
where they were. For Lysimachia being very strongly 
fortified, might have held out a long siege, perhaps 
till the winter was very for advanced, which would 
have greatly incommoded .the enemy, by the want of 
provisions and forage ; and during that interval, he 
might have taken measures for an accommodation 
with the Romans. 

He not only committed a great error in drawing 
his forces out of those places at a time when tbey 
were most necessary in them, but did it in so precipi- 
tate a manner, that his troops left all the ammunition 
and provisions (of both which he had laid up very 
considerable quantities) behind them in those cities. 
By this means, when the Romans entered tbem, tbey 
found ammunition and provisions in such great plenty 
that they seemed to have been prepared expressly for 
the use of their army ; and, at the same time, tbe 
passage of the Hellespont was so open, that tbey car- 
ried over their army without the least opposition, it 
that very part where the enemy might have disputed 
it with them to the greatest advantage. 

We have here an evident instance of what is so 
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often mentioned in the Scriptures, that when God is de- 
termined to punish and destroy a kingdom, he deprives 
either the king, his commanders, or ministers, of 
counsel, prudence, and courage. With this he makes 
the prophet threaten bis people. " For,* behold the 
Lord, the Lord of Hosts, doth takeaway from Jerusa- 
lem, and, from Judah, the stay and staff. — The mighty 
men, and the men of war, the judge, and the prophet, 
and the prudent, and the ancient. The captain of 
fifty, and the honorable man, and the counsellor, and 
the cunning artificer, and the eloquent orator." But 
a very remarkable circumstance is, that the Pagan 
historian says here expressly, and repeats it twice, that 
God took away the king's judgment, and overthrew 
his reason; a punishment, says he, that always hap- 
pens, when men are upon tailing into some great ca- 
lamity. The expression is very strong ; God over- 
threw the king's reason. He took from him, that is, 
he refused him, sound sense, prudence, and judgment : 
he banished from his mind every salutary thought :„he 
confused him, and made him even averse to all the 
good counsel that could be given him. Thi* is what 
David besought God to do with regard to Ahitophel,' 
Absalom's minister : " O Lord, I prav thee, turn the 
counsel of Ahitophel into foolishness. " The word in 
the Latio version is very strong, infatua : the import 
of which is, how prudent soever his counsels may be, 
make them appear foolish and stupid to Absalom ; 
ind they accordingly did appear so. " And Absalom 
tod all the men of Israel said, The counsel of Hushai, 
the Archite, is better than the counsel of Ahitophel, 
for the Lord had appointed to defeat the good coun- 
sels of Ahitophel, to the intent that the Lord might 
bring evil upon Absalom." 

The Romans,* being come into Asia, halted some 
time at Troy which they considered as the cradle whence 
they had sprung, and as their primitive country, from 
whence iEneas had set out to settle in Italy. The 
consul offered up sacrifices to Minerva, who presided 
over the citadel. Both parties were overjoyed, much 
after the same manner as Cithers and children, who 
meet after a long separation. The inhabitants of this 
city, seeing their posterity conquerors of the West 
sod of Africa, and laying claim to Asia, as a kingdom 
that had been possessed by their ancestors, imagined 
tbey saw Troy rise out of its ashes in greater splendor 
than ever. On the other side, the Romans were in- 
finitely delighted to see themselves in the ancient abode 
of their forefathers, who had given birth to Rome; 
and to contemplate the temples and statues of the dei- 
ties which they had in common with that city. 

When advice was brought to Antiochus thst the 
Romans had passed the Hellespont/ he began to think 
himself undone. He would now have been very glad 
to deliver himself from a war in whioh he hsd engaged 
rashly, and without examining seriously all its conse- 
quences. This made him resolve to send an embassy 
to the Romans, to propose conditions of peace. A 
religious ceremony had retarded the march of their 
*nnv, it having baited for several days that were fee- 

n Isaiah ili. 1—8. 

c Inf*ina\ auato, Domine, consilium Ahitophel.— Domini 
«•*• nutu duripatum est consilium Ahitophel* xrt innucx- 
*** Domirua tors* Absalom malum, 2 Req. zv. 31. et 
x»H. 14 OLord, I pray thee, turn the counsel of Ahitophel 
unofoolishBeu. 2 Sam. xvt. 31. For the Lord bad appointed 
to tetmt the good counsel of Ahitophel, to the ivtkh t that 
yu Loao mioht Bamo evil crow Absalom. Chop. xvil. 
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rivals at Rome, in which the sacred shields, called 
Ancilioj were carried in solemn procession, with great 
pomp. Scipio Africanus, who was one of the Salii, 
or priests of Mars, whose office was to keep these 
shields, had not crossed the sea yet ; for being one of 
the Salii, he could not leave the place where the festi- 
val was solemnizing, so that the army was obliged to 
wait for him. What a pity it was, that persons of so 
much religion were no better illuminated, and did not 
direct their worship to more proper objects ! This de- 
lay gave the king some hopes ; for he had imagined 
that the Romans, immediately upon their arrival in 
Asia, would have attacked him on a sudden. Besides, 
the character he had heard of Scipio African us, of his 
greatness of soul, his generosity and clemency to those 
he bad conquered both in Spain and Africa, gave him 
hopes that this great man, now satiated with glory, 
would not be averse to an accommodation : especially 
as be had a present to make him, which could not but 
be infinitely agreeable. This was his own son, a child, 
who had been taken ai sea, as he was going in a boat 
from Chalcis to Oreum, according to Livy. 

Heraclides of Byzantium, who was the spokesman 
in this embassy, opened his speech with saying, that 
the very circumstance which had frustrated all the rest 
of the negociations for peace between his master and 
the Romans, now made him hope for success in the 
present; because all the difficulties which had hi- 
therto prevented their takii g effect, were entirely re- 
moved ; that the king, to put a stop to the complaints 
of his still keeping possession of any city in Europe, 
had abandoned Lysimachia: that as to Smyrna, 
Lampsacus, and Alexandria in the Troad, he was 
ready to give them up to the Romans, and any other 
city belonging to their allies, which they should de- 
mand of him : that he would consent to pay to the 
Romans half the expenses of this war. He concluded 
with exhorting them to call to mind the uncertainty 
and vicissitude of human affairs, and not lay too great 
a stress on their present prosperity ; that they ought 
to rest satisfied with making Europe, whose extent 
was so immense, the boundaries of their empire ; that 
if they were ambitious of joining some part of Asia to 
it, the king would acquiesce with their desire, pro- 
vided that the limits of it were clearly settled. 

The ambassador imagined that these proposals, 
which seemed so advantageous, could not be rejected ; 
but the Romans judged differently. With regard to 
the expenses of the war, as the king had very unjustly 
been the occasion of it, they were of opinion that he 
ought to defray the whole: they were not satisfied 
with his withdrawing the garrisons he had in Ionia 
and JEtottn : but intended to restore liberty to all 
Asia, in the same manner as they had done to Greece, 
which could not be effected unless the king abandoned 
all Asia, on this side mount Taurus. 

Heraclides, not being able to obtain any thing in 
the public audience, endeavored pursuant to his in- 
structions, to conciliate in private Scipio African us. 
He began by assuring him, that the king would re- 
store him his son without ransom. Afterwards, being 
very little acquainted with Scipio's greatness of soul, 
and the character of the Romans, he promised him a 
large sum of money, and assured him that he might 
entirely dispose of all things in the king's power if he 
could mediate a peace for him. To these overtures, 
Scipio made the following answer : — " I am not sur- 
prised to find you ignorant both of my character and 
that of the Romans, as you are unacquainted even 
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with the condition of the prince who sent you hither. 
If, as you assert, the uncertainty of the fate of arms 
should prompt us to grant you peace upon easier 
terms, your sovereign ought to have kept posses- 
sion of Lysimachia, in order to have shut us out of 
the Chersonesus ; or else be ought to have met us in 
the Hellespont, to have disputed our passage into 
Asia. But, by abandoning them to us, he put the 
yoke on his own neck ; so that all he now has to do, 
is to submit to whatever conditions we shall think fit 
to prescribe. Among the several offers he makes me, 
I cannot but be strongly affected with that which re- 
lates to the giving me back my son ; I hope the rest 
will never have the power to tempt me. As a pri- 
vate man, I can promise to preserve eternally the 
deepest sense of gratitude for so precious a gift as he 
offers me in my son : but as a public one, he must 
expect nothing from me. Go, therefore, and tell him 
in my name, that the best counsel I can give him, is 
to lay down his arms, and not reject any articles of 
peace which may be proposed to him. This is the 
best advice I can give him as a good and faithful 
friend.* 1 

Antiochus thought that the Romans could not 
have prescribed harder conditions had they conquered 
him, and such a peace appeared to him as fatal as the 
most unfortunate war. He therefore prepared for a 
battle, as the Romans did also on their side. 

The king was encamped at Thyatira, where hearing 
that Scipio lay ill at Elea, he sent bis son to him. 
This was a remedy that operated both on the body 
and mind, and restored both joy and health to the sick 
and afflicted father. After embracing him a long time 
in his arms, "Go, says he to the envoys, "and tell biro 
that at present the only testimony I can give him of 
my gratitude is, to advise him not to fight till he hears 
of my being arrived in the camp." Perhaps Scipio 
thought, that a delay of some days would give the 
king an opportunity of reflecting more seriously than 
he had hitherto done, and incline him to conclude a 
solid peace. 

Although the superiority of Antiochus's forces, 
which were much more numerous than those of the 
Romans, might be a powerful motive to induce him 
to venture a battle immediately ; nevertheless, the 
wisdom and authority of Scipio, whom he considered 
as his last refuge in case any calamitous accident should 
befall him, prevailed over the former consideration. 
He passed the Phrygian river, (it is thought to be the 
Hermus,) and posted himself near Magnesia, at the 
foot of mount Sipylus, where he fortified his camp as 
strongly as not to fear being attacked in it. 

The consul followed soon after. The armies con- 
tinued several days in sight, during which Antiochus 
did not once move out of his camp. His army con- 
sisted of 70,000 foot, 12,000 horse, and fifty-four ele- 
phants. That of the Romans was composed, in the 
whole, of but 30,000 men, and sixteen elephants. The 
consul, flnding that the king kept quiet, summoned 
his council to debate on what was to be done, in case 
he should persist in refusing to venture a battle. He 
represented, that as the winter was at hand, it would 
be necessary, notwithstanding the severity of the sea- 
son, for the soldiers to keep the field ; or, if they should 
go into winter-quarters, to discontinue the war till the 
year following. The Romans never showed so much 
contempt for an enemy as on this occasion ; they all 
cried aloud, that it would be proper to march imme- 
diately against the enemy ; to take advantage of the 



ardor of the troops, who were ready to force the pa- 
lisades, and pass the intrenchments, to attack the esse, 
my in their camp, in case they would not quit it. 
There is some probability that the consul was desirous 
of anticipating the arrival of bis brother, since his pre- 
sence only would have considerably diminished the 
glory of his success. 

The next day the consul, after viewing the sitoa- 
tion of the camp, advanced with his army towards it 
in order of battle. The king, fearing that a longer 
delay would lessen the courage of bis own soldiers, 
and animate the enemy, at last marched out with Ins 
troops, and both sides prepared for a decisive battle. 

Every thing was uniform enough in the coosal's 
army, with regard to the men as well as arms. It 
consisted of two Roman legions, of 5400 men each, 
and two bodies of Latine infantry. The Romans 
were posted in the centre, and the Latines in the two 
wings, the left of which extended towards the river. 
The first line of the centre was composed of pikemen/ 
or Hastati, the second of Principe** and the third of 
Triarii ; these, properly speaking, composed the main 
body. On the side of the right wing, to cover and 
sustain it, the consul had posted on the same line, 
3000 Achaean infantry and auxiliary forces of Eu- 
menes ; and in a column, 3000 horse, 800 of which 
belonged to Eumenes, and the rest to the Romans. 
He posted at the extremity of this wing the light- 
armed Trail ians and Cretans. It was not thought 
necessary to strengthen the left wing in this manner, 
because the river and its banks, which were very steep, 
seemed a sufficient rampart. Nevertheless, four squa- 
drons of horse were posted there. To guard the 
camp, they left 2000 Macedonians and Tbracians, 
who followed the army as volunteers. The sixteen 
elephants were posted behind the Triarii, by way of 
reserve, and as a rear-guatd. It was not thought 
proper to oppose them to those of the enemy, not 
only because the latter were greatly superior in num- 
ber, but because the African elephants, which were 
the only ones the Romans had, were very much infe- 
rior both in site and strength to those of India, and 
therefore were not able to oppose them. 

The king's army was more varied, both as to the 
different nations which composed it, and the dispa- 
rity of their arms. Sixteen thousand foot, armed 
after the Macedonian fashion, who composed the pha- 
lanx, formed also the main body. This phalanx was 
divided into ten bodies, each of fifty men in front by 
thirty-two deep, and two elephants were posted in 
each of the intervals which separated them. This 
formed the principal strength of the army. The sight 
alone of the elephants inspired terror. Their sise, 
which in itself was very remarkable, was increased by 
the ornament of their beads, and their plumes of fea- 
thers, which were embellished with gold, silver, pur- 
ple, and ivory ; vain ornaments, which invite an enemy 
by the hopes of plunder, and are no defence to an 
army. The elephants carried towers on their backs, 
in which were four fighting men, besides the guides. 
To the right of this phalanx was drawn up in a co- 
lumn, part of the cavalry, 1500 Asiatic Gauls, 3000 
cuirassiers completely armed, and 1000 horse, the 
flower of the Medes and other neighboring nation*. 
A body of sixteen elephants were posted next in files. 
A little beyond was the king's regiment, composed of 
the Argyraspides, so called from their arms being of 

/These are the names of the three different bodies of troops, 
of which the infantry of the Roman legions cotubted. 
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silver. After them 1200 Dabs, to whom 2500 My- 
sians were joined. All these were bowmen. Then 
3000 light-armed Cretans and Trallians. The right 
wing was closed by 4000 slingers and archers, half 
Cyrteans and half Ely means. The left wing was 
drawn up much after the same manner, except that 
before part of the cavalry, the chariots, armed with 
scythes, were posted, with the camels, mounted by 
Arabian bowmen, whose thin swords, (in order that 
the riders might reach the enemy from the back of 
these beasts) were six feet long. The king com- 
manded the right ; Seleucus his son, and Antipater 
his nephew, the left ; and three lieutenant-generals 
the main body. 

A thick fog rising in the morning, the sky grew so 
dark, that it was not possible for the king's soldiers to 
distinguish one another, and act in concert, on account 
of their great extent ; and the damp, occasioned by 
this fog, softened very much the bow-strings, the 
slings, and thongs r which were used for throwing ja- 
velins. The Romans did not suffer near so much, 
because they used scarce any but heavy arms, swords, 
and javelins : and as the front of their army was of 
less extent, they could the easier see one another. 

The chariots, armed with scythes, which Antiochus 
had flattered himself would terrify the enemy, and 
throw them into confusion, first occasioned the defeat 
of his own forces. King Eumenes, who knew both 
where their strength and weakness lay, opposed to 
them the Cretan archers, the slingers, and cavalry, 
who discharged javelins : commanding them to charge 
them, not in a body, but in small platoons ; and to 
pour on them, from every quarter, a shower of darts, 
stones, and javelins ; shouting as loud as possible all 
the while. The horses, frightened at these shouts, 
run away with the chariots, scour the field on all 
sides, and turn against their own troops, as well as the 
camels. That empty terror thus removed, they fight 
band to hand. 

But this soon proved the destruction of the king's 
srroy ; for the troops which were posted near these 
chariots, having been broken and put to flight by 
their disorder, left every part naked and defenceless, 
even to the very cuirassiers. The Roman cavalry 
vigorously charging the latter, it was not possible for 
them to stand the shock, so that they were broken 
immediately, many of them being killed on the spot, 
because the weight of their arms would not permit 
them to fly. The whole left wing was routed, which 
spread an alarm through the main body, formed by 
the phalanx, and threw it into disorder. And now 
the Roman legions charged it with advantage ; the 
soldiers who composed the phalanx not having an 
opportunity to use their long pikes, because those who 
fled had taken refuge amongst them, and prevented 
their acting, whilst the Romans poured their javelins 
upon them from all sides. The elephants drawn up 
in the intervals of the phalanx were of no service to 
|t The Roman soldiers, who had been used to fight 
in the war in Africa against those animals, had learned 
how to avoid their impetuosity, either by piercing 
their sides with their javelins, or by hamstringing them 
with their swords. The first ranks of the phalanx 
were therefore put into disorder ; and the Romans 
were upon the point of surrounding the rear ranks, 
when advice was brought that their left wing was in 
great danger. 

Antiochus, who bad observed that the flanks of his 
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left wing were quite uncovered, and that only four 
squadrons of horse had been posted near it, as it was 
supposed to be sufficiently defended by the river, had 
charged it with his auxiliary forces and bis heavy-armed 
horse, not only in front but in flank ; because the four 
squadrons, being unable to withstand the charge of 
all the enemy's cavalry, had retired towards the main 
body, and left open their ground near the river. The 
Roman cavalry having been put into disorder, the in- 
fantry soon followed it, and were driven as far as the 
camp. Marcus <£milius, a military tribune, had 
stayed to guard the camp. Seeing the Romans flying 
towards it, be inarched out at the head of all his troops 
to meet them, and reproached them with their coward- 
ice and ignominious flight But this was not all, for 
he commanded his soldiers to kill the foremost of 
those that fled, and all who refused to face about against 
the enemy. This order being given so seasonably, 
and immediately put in execution, had the desired ef- 
fect. The stronger fear prevailed over the less. Those 
who were flying, first halt, and afterwards return to 
the battle. And now ^Emilius, with his body of 
troops, which consisted of 2000 brave, well-disciplined 
men, opposes the king, who was pursuing vigorously 
those who fled. Attalus, the brother of Eumenes, 
having quitted the right wing, on his receiving advice 
that the left was defeated, flew to it very seasonably 
with 200 horse. Antiochus, being now charged on 
every side, turned his horse, and retired. Thus the 
Romans having defeated the two wings, advance for- 
ward over the heaps of slain as far as the kiug's camp, 
and plunder it 

It has been observed,' that the manner in which the 
king drew up his phalanx was one of the causes of 
his losing the battle. In this body the chief strength 
of his army consisted, and it had hitherto been thought 
invincible. It was composed entirely of veteran, 
stout, and well-disciplined soldiers. To enable this 
phalanx to do him greater service, he ought to have 
given it less depth, and a greater front ; whereas, in 
drawing thirty-two deep, he rendered half of them of 
no use ; and filled up the rest of the front with new- 
raised troops, without courage and experience, who 
consequently could not be depended on. In this, how- 
ever, Antiochus had only observed the method in 
which Philip and Alexander used to draw up their 
phalanx. 

There fell this day, as well in the battle as in the 
pursuit and plunder of the camp, 50,000 foot and 
4000 horse ; 1400 were taken prisoners, and fifteen 
elephants with their guides. The Romans lost but 
300 foot and twenty-four horse. Twenty-five of Eu- 
menes's troopers were killed. By this victory the 
Romans acquired all the cities of Asia Minor, which 
now submitted voluntaiily to them. 

Antiochus withdrew to Sard is, with as many of his 
forces who had escaped the slaughter as he could as- 
semble. From that city he marched to Celamae in 
Phrygia, whither he heard that his son Seleucus had 
fled. He found him there, and both passed mount 
Taurus, with the utmost diligence, in order to reach 
Syria. 

Neither Hannibal nor Scipio African us were in this 
battle. The former was blocked up by the Rhodians 
in Pamphylia, with the Syrian fleet ; and the latter 
lay ill in Elea. 

The instant Antiochus was arrived at Antioch," 

I Applan. m Liv. 1. xxxvli. n 45—49. Polyb. in Excerpt. 
Legal, c. xxiv. Applan. in Syr. p. 1 10—1 13. 
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he sent Antipater, his brother's son, and Zeuxis, who 
had governed Lydia and Phrygia under him, to the 
Romans, in order to sue for peace. They found the 
consul at Sardis, with Scipio Africanus his brother, 
who was recovered. They applied themselves to the 
latter, who presented them to the consul. They did 
not endeavor to excuse Antiochus in any manner; 
and only sued humbly in his name for peace. " Tou 
have always," said they to him, " pardoned with 
greatness of mind the kings and nations you have 
conquered. How much more should you be induced 
to do this after a victory which gives you the empire 
of the universe ? Henceforward, being become equal 
to the gods, lay aside all animosity against mortals, 
and make the good of the human race your sole study 
for the future." 

The council was summoned upon this embassy, and 
after having seriously examined the affair, the ambas- 
sadors were called in. Scipio Africanus spoke, and 
acquainted them with what had been resolved. — He 
said, that as the Romans did not suffer themselves to 
be depressed by adversity, on the other side, they were 
never too elated by prosperity ; that therefore they 
would not insist upon any other demands, than those 
they had made before the battle, that Antiochus 
should evacuate all Asia on this side mount Taurus : 
that he should pay all the expenses of the war, which 
were computed at 15,000 Euboeic talents, 4 and the 
payments were settled as follows ; 500 talents down, 
2500 when the senate should have ratified the treaty, 
and the rest in twelve years ; 1000 talents in each 
year : that he should pay Eumenes the 400 talents he 
owed him, and the residue of a payment on account 
of corn with which the king of Pergamus his father 
had furnished the king of Syria ; and that he should 
deliver twenty hostages, to be chosen by the Romans. 
— He added, " The Romans cannot persuade them- 
selves, that a prince who gives Hannibal refuge is 
sincerely desirous of peace. They therefore demand 
that Hannibal be delivered up to them, as also Thoas 
the iEtolian, who was the chief agent in fomenting 
the war." All these conditions were accepted. 

L. Cotta was sent to Rome with the ambassadors 
of Antiochus, to acquaint the senate with the particu- 
lars of this negotiation, and to obtain the ratification 
of it. Eumenes set out at the same time for Rome, 
whither the ambassadors of the cities of Asia went 
also. Soon after the 500 talents were paid the con- 
sul at Ephesus, hostages were given for the remainder 
of the payment, and to secure the other articles of the 
treaty. Antiochus, one of the king's sons, was in- 
cluded among the hostages. — He afterwards ascended 
the throne, and was surnamed Epiphanes. The in- 
stant Hannibal and Thoas received advice that a 
treaty was negociating, concluding that they should be 
the victims, they provided for their own safety by re- 
tiring before it was concluded. 

The JEtolians had before sent ambassadors to Rome, 
to solicit an accommodation. To succeed the better, 
they had the assurance to spread a report in Rome, 
by a knavish artifice unworthy the character they bore, 
that the two Scipio* had been seized and carried off at 
an interview, and that Antiochus had defeated their 
army. Afterwards, as if this report bad been true, 
(and they impudently declared that it was so,) they 
assumed a haughty tone in the senate, and seemed to 

a fifteen thousand Attic talents amount to about 1,215,000/. 
Those of Euboea, according to Budnus, was some- 



demand a peace rather than sue for it Thb showed 
they were not acquainted with the genius and charac- 
ter of the Romans, who had reason to be o ffe n de d 
with them on other accounts. They therefore were 
commanded to leave Rome that very day, and Italy 
in a fortnight. The Romans received letters from the 
consul soon after by which it appeared that this re- 
port was entirely groundless. 

The Romans had just before raised M. Foiviua 

Nobilior and Cn. Manlius Vulao to the 

Aj'mm consulate. — In the division of the pro- 

AnL ^ ,1 vincea, JEtolia fell by lotto Folvius, 

and Asia to Manlius. 

The arrival of Cotta at Rome, who brought tbe 
particulars of tbe victory and treaty of peace, filled 
the whole city with joy. Prayers and sacrific 
appointed, by way of thanksgiving, for three day*. 

After this religious solemnity was over, tbe 
immediately gave audience, first to Eumenes, and al- 
ter wards to the ambassadors. At this audience, one 
of the most important affairs that had ever been brought 
before the senate, and which concerned all the Gre- 
cian cities of Asia, was to be considered. It U well 
known how precious and dear liberty in general is to 
all men. But the Greeks in particular were 
pressibly jealous of theirs. They considered it 
inheritance, which had devolved to them from their 
ancestors ; and as a peculiar privilege which distin- 
guishes them from all other nations. And, indeed, 
the least attention to the Grecian history will show 
that liberty was the great motive and principle of all 
their enterprises and wars ; and in a manner tbe soul 
of their laws, customs, and whole frame of govern- 
ment. Philip, and Alexander his son, gave the first 
blow to it, and their successors had exceedingly 
abridged, and almost extirpated it. The Romans had 
a little before restored it to all tbe cities of Greece, 
after the victory they had gained over Philip king of 
Macedonia. The cities of Asia, after the defeat of 
Antiochus, were in hopes of the same indulgence. 
The Rhodians had sent ambassadors to Rome, prin- 
cipally to solicit that favor for the Greeks of Asia ; 
and it was the peculiar interest of king Eumenes to 
oppose it. This was the subject on which tbe senate 
were now to debate, the decision of which held all 
Europe and Asia in suspense. 

Eumenes being first admitted to audience, opened 
his speech with a short compliment to the senate, for 
the glorious protection they had granted him, in free- 
ing himself and his brother, when besieged in Perga- 
mus (the capital of bis kingdom) by Antiochus, and 
in securing his dominions against tbe unjust enter- 
prises of that prince. He afterwards congratulated 
the Romans on the happy success of their anna both 
by sea and land ; and on the famous victory they had 
lately gained, by which they had driven Antiochus 
out of hurope, as well as of all Asia situated on this 
side of mount Taurus. He added, that as to himself 
and the service he had endeavored to do tbe Romans, 
he chose rather to have those things related by their 
generals than by himself. The modesty of his be- 
havior was universally applauded ; but he was de- 
sirous to specify the particulars in which the senate 
and people of Rome could oblige him, and what he 
had to ask them ; assuring him that be might rely on 
their good inclinations towards him. He replied, 
that if the choice of a recompence was proposed to 
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him by others, and he were permitted to consult the 
senate, be then would be bo free aa ask that venerable 
body, what answer it would be proper for him to make, 
in order that he might not insist upon immoderate 
and unreasonable demands ; but that, as it was from 
the senate that he expected whatever he could bone 
for, he thought it most advisable to depend entirely 
on their generosity. He was again desired to explain 
himself clearly, and without ambiguity. In this mu- 
tual contest between politeness and respect, Eumenes, 
not being able to prevail with himself to be outdone, 
quitted the assembly. The senate still persisted in 
their first resolution ; and the reason they gave for it 
was, that the king knew what it best suited his in- 
terest to ask. He therefore was again introduced, 
and obliged to explain himself. 

He then made the following speech : " I should 
have still continued silent, did I not know that the 
Rhodian ambassadors, whom you will soon admit to 
audience, will make such demands aa are directly 
contrary to mj interest. They will plead, in your 
presence, the cause of all the Grecian oities of Asia, 
and pretend that they ought to be declared free. Now, 
can it be doubted that their intention in this is, to de- 
prive me, not only of those cities which will be set 
free, byt even of such as were anciently tributaries to 
me : and that their view is, by so signal a service, to 
subject them entirely to themselves, under the specious 
title of confederate cities ? They will not foil to ex- 
patiate strongly on their own disinterestedness ; and 
te say, that they do not speak for themselves, but 
merely for your glory and reputation. You therefore 
will certainly not suffer yourselves to be imposed upon 
by such discourse ; and are far from designing, either 
to discover an affected inequality towards your allies, 
by humbling some, and raising others in an immode- 
rate degree ; nor to allow better conditions to those 
who bore arms against you, than to such as have al- 
ways been your friends and allies. With regard to 
i my particular pretensions, and my personal interest, 
| these I can easily give up ; but as to your kindness, 
! and the marks of friendship with which you have 
been pleased to honor me, I must confess that I can- 
not, without pain, see others triumph over me in that 
particular. This is the most precious part of the 
inheritance I received from my lather, who was the 
: first potentate in all Greece and Asia that had the ad- 
vantage of concluding an alliance, and of joining in 
friendship with you ; and who cultivated it with as 
inviolable constancy and fidelity to his latest breath. 
He was far from confining himself in those points to 
mere protestations of kindness and good- will. In all 
i the wars you made in Greece, whether by sea or land, 
he constantly followed your standards, and aided you 
with all his forces, with such a seal as none of your 
allies can boast It may even be said, that his at- 
tachment to your interest, in the last and strongest 
proof be gave of hb fidelity, was the cause of his 
death : for the fire and vigor with which be exhorted 
the Boeotians to eogage in alliance with you, occa- 
sioned the fetal accident that brought him to his end 
in a few days. I have always thought it my glory 
and duty to tread in his steps. It has not, indeed, 
been possible for me to exceed him in seal and at- 
tachment for your service : but then the posture of 
affairs, and the war against Antiochus, have furnished 
me with more opportunities than my father bad, of 
giving you proofs of this. That prince, so powerful 
in Europe as well aa Asia, offered me bis daughter 



in marriage : be engaged himself to recover all those 
cities which had revolted from me : be promised to 
enlarge my dominions considerably, upon condition 
.that I should join with him against you. I will not 
assume any honor to myself from not accepting offers 
which tended to alienate me from your friendship ; 
and indeed, how would it have been possible for me 
to do this ? I will only take notice of what I thought 
myself bound to do in your favor, as one who was 
your ancient friend and ally. I assisted your generals 
both by sea and land, and with a Ear greater number 
of troops, aa well as a much larger quantity of provi- 
sions, than any of your allies. I was present in all 
your engagements, and these were many ; ami have 
snared myself no toils nor dangers. I suffered the 
hardships of a siege, (the most grievous calamity of 
war,) and was blocked up in Pergamua, exposed 
every moment to the loss of my crown and life. Hav- 
ing disengaged myself from this siege, whilst Antio- 
chus on one side, and Seleucus his son on the other, 
were still encamped in my dominions ; neglecting en- 
tirely -my own interest, I sailed with my whole fleet 
to the Hellespont, to meet Scipio your consul, pur- 
posely to assist him in passing it. I never quitted 
the consul from the time of his arrival in Asia ; not 
a soldier in your camp has exerted himself more than 
my brother and myself. No expedition, no battle of 
cavalry has taken place without me. In the last en- 
gagement, I defended the post which the consul as- 
signed me. I will not ask whether in this particular 
any of your allies deserved to be compared with me. 
One thing I will be so confident mt to assert, that I 
may put myself in parallel with any of those kings or 
states, on whom you have bestowed the highest marks 
of your favor. Masinissa had been your enemy before 
he became your ally. He did not come over to you with 
powerful aids, and at a time when he enjoyed the full 
possession of his kingdom ; but an exile, driven from 
bis kingdom ; plundered of all his possessions, and 
deprived of all his forces, he fled to your camp, with 
a squadron of horse, in order to seek an asylum and 
a refuge in his misfortunes. Nevertheless, because 
he baa since served you faithfully against Syphax and 
the Carthaginians, you have not only restored him to 
the throne of his ancestors; but, by bestowing on 
him great part of Syphax 's kingdom, you have made 
him one of the most powerful monarchs of Africa. 
What, therefore, may we not expect from your libe- 
rality, we, who have ever been your allies, and never 
your enemies ? My father, my brothers, and myself, 
have, on all occasions, drawn our swords in your 
cause, both by sea and land ; not only in Asia, but 
at a great distance from our native country, in Pelo- 
ponnesus, Bceotia, and <£tolia, during the wars 
against Philip, Antiochus, and the JStolians. Per- 
haps some one may. ask, what then are your preten- 
sions ? Since you force me to explain myself, they are 
as follow : It, in repulsing Antiochus beyond mount 
Taurus, your intention was to seise upon that coun- 
try, in order to unite it to your empire, I could not 
wish for better neighbors, none being more able 
to secure my dominions. But if you are certainly 
resolved to resign it, and to recall your armies 
from thence, I dare presume to say, that none of your 
allies deserve to derive advantage from your conquests 
better than myself. Yet (some may observe) it is 
great and glorious to deliver cities from slavery, and 
to restore them their liberty. I grant it, provided 
they bad never exercised hostilities against you. ' But 
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if they have been warmly attached to Antiochus's in- 
terest, will it not be much more worthy of your wis- 
dom and justice, to bestow your favors on allies, who 
have served you faithfully, than on enemies who have 
used their endeavors to destroy you ?" 

The senate were exceedingly pleased with the king's 
harangue ; and showed evidently, that they were de- 
termined to do every thing for him in their power. 

The Rhodians were afterwards admitted to audience. 
The person who spoke in their name, after retracing 
the origin of their amity with the Romans, and the 
services they bad done them, first in the war against 
Philip, and afterwards, in that against Antiochus : 
M Nothing," says he, directing himself to the senators, 
" grieves us so much at this time, as to find ourselves 
obliged to engage in a dispute with Eumenes, that 
prince, for whom, of all princes, both our republic 
and ourselves have the most faithful and cordial res- 
pect. The circumstance which divides and separates 
us on this occasion, does not proceed from a difference 
of inclinations, but of conditions. We are free, and 
Eumenes is a kins. It is natural that we, being a 
free people, should plead for the liberty of others ; 
and that kings should endeavor to make all things pay 
homage to their sovereign sway. However this be, 
the circumstance which perplexes us on this occasion, 
is not so much the affair in itself, which seems to be 
of such a nature that you cannot be very much divided 
in opinion about it, as the regard and deference which 
we ought to show to so august a prince as Eumenes. 
If there were no other way of acknowledging the im- 
portant services of a king, your confederate and ally, 
but in subjecting free cities to bis power, you then 
might be doubtful, from the fear you might be under, 
either of not discovering gratitude enough towards a 
prince who is your friend ; or of renouncing your 
principles, and the glory you have acquired in the 
war against Philip, by restoring all the Grecian cities 
to their liberty. But fortune has put you in such a 
condition, as not to fear either of those inconveniences. 
The immortal gods be praised, the victory you have 
so lately gained, by which you acquire no less riches 
than glory, enables you to acquit yourselves easily of 
what you call a debt Lycaonia, the two Phrygias, 
all Pisidia, the Chersonesus, and the country con- 
tiguous to it, are all in your hands. One of these pro- 
vinces is alone capable of enlarging considerably the 
dominions of Eumenes ; but all of them together will 
equal him to the most powerful kings. You there- 
fore may, at one and the same time, recompense very 
largely your allies, and not depart from the maxims 
which form the glory of your empire. The same mo- 
tive prompted you to march against Philip and An- 
tiochus. As the cause is the same, the like issue is 
expected ; not only because you yourselves have al- 
ready set the example, but because your honor re- 
quires it Others engage in war, merely to dispossess 
their neighbors of some country, some city, fortress, 
or sea-port ; but you, O, Romans, never draw the 
sword from such motives : when you fight, it is for 
glory ; and it is this circumstance which inspires all 
nations with a reverence and awe for your name and 
empire, almost equal to that which is paid to the gods. 
Your business is to preserve that glory. You have 
undertaken to rescue from the bondage of kings, and 
to restore to its ancient liberty, a nation famous for 
its antiquity ; and still more renowned for its glorious 
actions, and its exquisite taste for the polite arts and 
It is the whole nation whom you have 



taken under your protection, and you have prom is ed 
it them to the end of time. The cities, situated in 
Greece itself, are not more Grecian than the colonies 
they settled in Asia. A change of country baa not 
wrought any alteration in our origin or manners. 
We, as Grecian cities in Asia, have endeavored to ri- 
val our ancestors and founders in virtue and in know- 
ledge. Many persons in this assembly have seen the 
cities of Greece and those of Asia : the only difference 
is, that we are situated at a farther distance from 
Rome. If a difference in climate could change the 
nature and disposition of men, the inhabitants of Mar- 
seilles, surrounded as they are with ignorant and bar- 
barous nations, should necessarily have long since de- 
generated ; and yet we are informed that you have 
as great a regard for them, as if they lived in the cen- 
tre of Greece. And, indeed, they have retained, not 
only the sound of the language, the dress, and the 
whole exterior of the Greeks : but have also preserved 
still more their manners, laws, and genius, and all 
these pure and uncorrupted by their intercourse with 
the neighboring nations. 

" Mount Taurus is now the boundary of your em- 
pire. Every country on this side of it ought not to 
appear remote for you. Wherever you have carried 
your arms, convey thither also the genius and form of 
your government. Let the Barbarians, who eve ac- 
customed to slavery, continue under the empire of 
kings, since it is grateful to them. The Greeks, in 
the mediocrity of their present condition, think it 
glorious to imitate your exalted sentiments. Born 
and nurtured in liberty, they know you will not deem 
it a crime in them to he jealous of it, as you your- 
selves are so. Formerly, their own strength was suf- 
ficient to secure empire to them ; but now they im- 
plore the gods that it may be enjoyed for ever by 
those people with whom they have placed it All 
they desire is, that you will be pleased to protect, by 
the power of your arms, their liberties, as they are 
now no longer able to defend them by their own. 
But, says somebody, some of those cities have favored 
Antiochus. Had not the others favored Philip abo ; 
and the Tarentines Pyrrhus? To cite but one peo- 
ple, Carthage, your enemy as well as rival, enjoys its 
liberties and laws. Consider, Fathers, the engage- 
ments which this example lays you under. Will you 
concede to Eumenes's ambition (I beg his pardon for 
the expression) what you refused to your own just 
indignation ? As for us, Rhodians, in this, as well as 
in all the wars which you have carried on in our coun- 
tries, we have endeavored to behave as good and fiuth- 
ful allies ; and you are to judge whether we have 
really been such. Now that we enjoy peace, we are 
so free as to give you advice which must necessarily 
tend to your glory. If you follow it, it will demon- 
strate to the universe, that however nobly you obtain 
victories, you yet know how to make a nobler use of 
them. 

It was impossible to forbear applauding this speech, 
and it was thought worthy of the Roman grandeur. 
The senate found itself on this occasion divided and 
opposed by different sentiments and duties, of whose 
importance and justice they were sensible, but which, 
at the same time, it was difficult to reconcile on this 
occasion. On one side, gratitude for the services of 
a king, who had adhered to them with inviolable seal 
and fidelity, made a strong impression on their minds : 
on the other, they earnestly wished to have it thought 
that the sole view of their undertaking this war was 
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to restore the Grecian cities to their liberty. It must 
be confessed, that the motives on both sides were ex- 
ceedingly strong. The restoring of every part of 
Greece to its liberties and laws after Philip's defeat, 
had acquired the Romans a reputation infinitely su- 
perior to all other triumphs. But then it would be 
dangerous to displease so powerful a prince as Eu- 
menes ; and it was the interest of the Romans to 
bring over other kings to their side by the attractive 
charms of advantage. However, the wisdom of the 
senate knew how to reconcile these different duties. 

Antiochus's ambassadors were brought in after those 
of Rhodes, and all they requested of the senate was, 
to confirm the peace which L. Scipio had granted 
them. They complied with their desire, and accord- 
ingly, some days after, it was also ratified in the as- 
sembly of the people. 

The ambassadors of the Asiatic cities were likewise 
heard, and the answer made to them was, that the se- 
nate would dispatch, pursuant to their usual custom, 
ten commissioners to inquire into and settle the affairs 
of Asia. It was told them in general, that Lycaonia, 
the two Phrygias and Mysia, should thenceforward 
be subject to king Eumenes. To the Rhodians were 
allotted Lycia, and that part of Caria, which lies 
nearest to Rhodes, and part of Pisidia. In both these 
distributions, such cities were excepted as enjoyed 
their freedom before the battle fought against Anti- 
ochus. It was enacted, that the rest of the cities of 
Asia, which had paid tribute to At talus, should also 
pay it to Eumenes ; and that such as had been tribu- 
taries to Antiochus, should be free and exempt from 
contributions of every kind. 

Eumenes and the Rhodians seemed very well satis- 
fied with this prudent regulation. The latter re- 
quested as a favor, that the inhabitants of Soli, a city 
of Cilicia, descended originally, as well as themselves, 
from the people of Argos, might be restored to their 
liberty. The senate, after consulting Antiochus's am- 
bassadors on that head, informed the Rhodians of the 
violent opposition which those ambassadors had made 
to their request ; because Soli, as situated beyond 
mount Taurus, was not included in the treaty. How- 
ever, that they imagined the honor of Rhodes was 
concerned in this demand, they would again attempt 
to overcome their reluctance. The Rhodians return- 
ing the most hearty thanks once more to the Romans, 
for the great favors they vouchsafed them, answered, 
that it was far from their intention to interrupt the 
peace in any manner, and retired highly satisfied. 

The Romans decreed a triumph to JEmilius Re- 
gillus, who had gained a victory at sea over the ad- 
miral of Antiochus's fleet ; and still more justly to 
L. Scipio, who had conquered the king in person. 
He assumed the surname of Asiaticus, that his title 
may not be inferior to his brother, upon whom that 
of Africanus bad been conferred. 

Thus ended the war against Antiochus, which was 
not of long duration, cost the Romans but little blood, 
and yet contributed very much to the aggrandizing of 
their empire. But, at the same time, this victory 
contributed also, in another manner, to the decay and 
ruin of that very empire, by introducing into Rome, 
by the wealth it brought into it, a taste and love for 
luiury and effeminate pleasures ; for it is from this 
victory over Antiochus, and the conquest of Asia, 
that Pliny dates the depravity and corruption of 
manners in the republic of Rome/ and the fatal 
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changes which took place there. Asia,* vanquished 
by the Roman arms, in its turn vanquished Rome 
by its vices. Foreign wealth extinguished in that 
city a love for the ancient poverty and simplicity in 
which its strength and honor had consisted. Luxury/ 
which in a manner entered Rome in triumph with 
the superb spoils of Asia, brought with her in her 
train irregularities and crimes of every kind, made 
greater havoc in the cities than the mightiest armies 
could have done, and in that manner avenged the 
conquered globe. 

Reflections on the conduct of the Roman* with regard 
to the Grecian states, and the kings both of Europe and 
Asia, — The reader begins to discover, in the events 
before related, one of the principal characteristics of 
the Romans, which will soon determine the fate of 
all the states of Greece, and produce an almost gene- 
ral change in the universe, I mean a spirit of sove- 
reignty and dominion. This characteristic does not 
display itself at first in its full extent ; it reveals it- 
self only by degrees ; and it is only by insensible 
progression, which at the same time are rapid enough, 
that it is carried at last to its greatest height. 

It must be confessed, that this people, on certain 
occasions, show such a a moderation and disinterested- 
ness, as (judging of them only from their outside) ex- 
ceed every thing we meet with in history, and to 
which it seems inconsistent to refuse praise. Was 
there ever a more delightful or more glorious day, 
than that in which the Romans, after having carried 
on a long and dangerous war; after crossing seas, 
and exhausting their treasures, caused a herald to 
proclaim, in a general assembly, that the Roman peo- 
ple restored all the cities to their liberty ; and desired 
to reap no other fruit from their victory, than the no- 
ble pleasure of doing good to nations, the bare re- 
membrance of whose ancient glory sufficed to endear 
them to the Romans ? The description of what passed 
on that immortal day can hardly be read without 
tears, and without being affected with a kind of en- 
thusiasm of esteem and admiration. 

Had this deliverance of the Grecian states pro- 
ceeded merely from a principle of generosity, void of 
all interested motives ; had the whole tenor of the 
conduct of the Romans never belied such exalted sen- 
timents ; nothing could possibly have been more au- 
gust, or more capable of doing honor to a nation. 
But, if we penetrate ever so little beyond this glaring 
outside, we soon perceive, that this specious modera- 
tion of the Romans was entirely founded upon a pro- 
found policy : wise indeed, and prudent, according 
to the ordinary rules of government, but at the same 
time very remote from that noble disinterestedness, 
which has been so highly extolled on the present oc- 
casion. It may be affirmed, that the Grecians then 
abandoned themselves to a stupid joy : fondly ima- 
gining that they were really free, because the Ro- 
mans declared them so. 

Greece, in the time I am now speaking of, was di- 
vided between two powers : I mean the Grecian re- 
publics and Macedonia ; and they were always en- 
gaged in war; the former to preserve the remains of 

f Armls vicil, vitiis rictus est.— Senee. de Ales. 
r Prima peregrinos obscoena pecunla mores 
Intulit, et turpi fregeruut sacula luxu 
DlvitUe mollea 

Nullum crimen abest fkelausque libidlnl, ex quo 
Paupertas Romans peril 

Sasvior armls 
Luxuiia incubult, victtunqne nldsettur orbem. 

Jwven. lib. li. Sat. vL 
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their ancient liberty ; and the Utter tocoraplete their 
■objection. The Romans, being perfectly well ac- 
quainted with thii state oF Greece, were sensible, thai 
thejr needed not be under any apprehensions from 
those little republic*, which were grown weak through 
length of years, intestine feuds, mutual jealousies, and 
the wars they had been forced to support against 
foreign power*. 

But Macedonia, which was possessed of well dis- 
ciplined troops, inured to all the toils of wars, which 
had continually in vie- the glory of its former tno- 
narchs : which had formerly extended its conquests to 
the extremities of the globe ; which still harbored an 
ardent, though chimerical desire of attaining univer- 
sal empire ; and which had a kind of natural alliance 
with the kings of Egypt and Syria, sprung from the 

monarchy ; Macedonia, I aay, gave just alarms to 
Borne, which, from the time of the ruin of Carthage, 
had no obstacles to her ambitious designs, but those 
powerful kingdoms that shared the rest of the world 
between them, and especially Macedonia, as it lay 
nearer to Italy than the real. 

To balance therefore the power of Macedon, and 
to dispossess Philip oF the aid which he flattered him- 
self he should receive from the Greeks, which indeed, 
had they united all their forces with his, in order to 
oppose this common enemy, would perhaps have made 
him invincible with regard to the Romans ; in this 
view, I say, these latter people declared loudly in favor 
of those republics ; nude it their glory to take them 
under their protection, and that with no other design, 
in outward sppearanoe, than to defend them against 
their oppressors ; and, farther to attach them by a still 
stronger tie, they hung out to them a specious bait, 
(as a reward to their fidelity,) I mean liberty, of 
which all the republics in question were inexpressibly 
Jealous; and which the Macedonian manarchs had 
perpetually disputed with them. 

The but was artfully prepared, and swallowed very 
greedily by the generality of the Greeks, whose views 
penetrsted no farther. But the most judicious and 
most clear-sighted among them discovered the danger 
that lay concealed beneath this charming bait; and 
accordingly they exhorted the people from time to 
time, in their public assemblies, to beware of this 
cloud that was gathering in the West : and which, 
changing on a sudden into a dreadful tempest, would 
break like thunder ovct their heads, to their utter 
destruction. 

Nothing could be mora gentle and equitable than 
the conduct of the Romans in the beginning. They 
acted with the utmost moderation towards such states 
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of such a nature, that there was no possibility of re. 
oDoeiling them on the spot, they invited them to send 
their deputies to Rome. Afterwards, they used, with 
plenary authority, to summon those who refused to 
come to an agreement ; obliged them to plead their 
cause before the senate, and even to appear in perm 
there, Prnm arbiters and mediator* being become 
supreme judges, they soon assumed a magrsteris) 
tone, looked upon their decrees aa irrevocable decision, 
were greatly offended when the most implicit obedi- 
ence was not paid to them, and gave the name of re- 
bellion to a second resistance : thus there arose, in the 
Roman senste, s tribunal which judged all nations and 
kings, from which there was no appeal. This tribu- 
nal, at the end of every war, determined the rewards 
lunishmenta due to all parties. They dispev- 
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them, and from whom they had something to hope 

and weakened others, whose friendship tbe Romsn 
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We shall hear one of the chief 
republic of the Achnans inveigh strongly in a puhli 
assembly against this unjust usurpation, and ask 1 
what title the Romans are empowered to assume t 
haughty an attendant over them ; whether their n 
public was not as free and independent as thir c 
Rome ; by what right the latter pretended to fort 
the Acbreans to account for the conduct ; whether tbe 
would be pleased should tin 
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on both sides? All these reflections wen very rea- 
sonable, just, and unsnswerable ; and the Romans had 

They acted in the same manner, and their politics 
were the same, with regard to their treatment of 
kings. They first won over to their interest such smone 
them as were the weakest, and consequently the least 

their persons were rendered in some measure sacred 
and inviolable; and which was a kind 0/ safesfusrd 
against other kings more powerful than themselret: 
they increased their revenues, and enlarged their ter- 
ritories, to let them see what they might expect from 
their protection. It was this which nised the king 
of Pergamus to so exalted a pilch of grandeur. 

In the sequel, tbe Romans invaded, upon different 
pretences, those great potentates who divided Europe 
and Asia. And how haughtily did they treat them, 
even before they were conquered ! A powerful kin( 
confined within a narrow circle by a private nun of ' 
Rome, was nhli™! In m.V. hi. mtmmar Iwfiff* be 
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to the Romans the sovereignty of the world, and the 
Scriptures had prophesied their future grandeur ; but 
they were strangers to those divine oracles ; and be- 
sides, the bare prediction of their conquests was no 
justification of their conduct Although it be diffi- 
cult to affirm, and still more so to prove, that this 
people had, from their first rise, formed a plan, in 
order to conquer and subject all nations ; it cannot 
be denied but that, if we examine their conduct at- 
tentively, it will appear that they acted as if they had 
a foreknowledge of this ; and that a kind of instinct 
had determined them to conform to it in all things. 

But be this as it will, we see, by the event, in what 
this so much boasted lenity and moderation of the 
Romans terminated. Enemies to the liberties of all 
nations ; having the utmost contempt for kings and 
monarchy ; looking upon the whole universe as their 
prey, they grasped, with insatiable ambition, the con- 
quest of the whole world : they seized indiscriminately 
all provinces and kingdoms, and extended their empire 
over all nations : in a word, they prescribed no other 
limits to their vast projects, than those which deserts 
sod seas made it impossible to pass. 



SECT. VIII. Ful vim Che contnl subdues the Atolians. The 
Spartan* are cruelly treated by their exiles. Manlius, the 
other com til, conquers the Asiatic Gauls. Antiochus, in 
order to pity the tribute due to the Romans, plunders a tem- 

?k in ElymaU. That monarch is killed. Explication of 
temeTs prophecy concerning Antiochus. 

During the expedition of the Romans in Asia,* 
some commotions had happened in 

Ant J.'c'lSd Greee «- Amynander, by the aid of the 
JEtoIians, had re-established himself in 
hU kingdom of Athamania, after having driven out 
of his cities the Macedonian garrisons that held them 
for king Philip. He deputed some ambassadors to 
the senate of Rome, and others into Asia to the two 
Scipios, who were then at Ephesus, after their signal 
victory over Antiochus, to excuse his having em- 
ployed the arms of the iEtolians against Philip, and 
stso to make his complaints against that prince. 
The jEtolians had likewise undertaken some en- 
I terprisea against Philip, in which they had met with 
 tolerable success ; but when they heard of Anti- 
I ocWs defeat, and found that the ambassadors they 
*! bad sent to Rome were returning from thence, with- 
' out being able to obtain any of their demands, and 
that Fulvius the consul was actually marching against 
them, they were seised with real alarms. Finding 
it would be impossible for them to resist the Romans 
by force of arms, they again had recourse to entrea- 
ties ; and in order to render them more effectual, 
they engaged the Athenians and Rbodians to join 
their ambassadors to those whom they were going to 
send to Rome, in order to sue for peace. 

The consul having arrifed in Greece, had, in con- 
junction with the Epirots, laid siege to Ambracia, in 
which the JEtoIians had a strong garrison, who made 
* vigorous defence. However, being at last persuaded 
that it would be impossible for them to hold out long 
•gainst the Roman arms, they sent new ambassadors 
to the consul, investing them with full powers to con- 
clude a treaty on any conditions. Those which were 
proposed to them appearing exceedingly severe, the 
 •whassadors, notwithstanding their full power, de- 
wed that leave might be granted them to consult the 
tt*mbly once more : but the members of it were 
I aupleated with thtm for it, and therefore sent them 

!■ aL *'.Lxxxrai.n.!-ll. Polyb. in Excerpt. Leg. c. 36-28. 
Vox, II. 



back, with orders to terminate the affair. During 
this interval, the Athenian and Rhodian ambassadors, 
whom the senate had sent back to the consul, were 
arrived, and Amynander had also come to him. The 
latter having great influence in the city of Ambracia, 
where he had spent many years during his banish- 
ment, prevailed with the inhabitants to surrender 
themselves at last to the consul. A peace was also 
granted to the JEtoIians, The chief conditions of 
the treaty were as follow : that they should first de- 
liver up their arms and horses to the Romans ; should 
pay them 1000 talents of silver (about 150,00021), 
half to be paid down directly : should restore to both 
the Romans and their allies all the deserters and pri- 
soners ; should look upon as their enemies and friends, 
all those who were such to the Romans ; and lastly, 
should give up forty hostages, to be chosen by the 
consul. Their ambassadors being arrived at Rome, 
to procure the ratification of the treaty there, found 
the people highly exasperated against the A&tolians, 
as well on account of their past conduct, as the 
complaints made against them by Philip) in the letters 
which he had written on that subject. At last, how- 
ever, the senate were moved by their entreaties, and 
those of the ambassadors of Athens and Rhodes who 
accompanied them, and therefore they ratified the 
treaty conformably to the conditions which the con- 
sul had prescribed. The uEtolians were permitted to 
pay in gold the sum imposed on them, in such a man- 
ner, as that every piece of gold should be estimated 
at tiie value of ten pieces of silver of the same weight, 
which shows the proportion between gold and silver 
at that time. 

Fulvius the consul,* after he had terminated the 
war with the iEtoliana, crossed into the island of 
Cephalenia, in order to subdue it All the cities, at 
the first summons, surrendered readily. The in- 
habitants of Same only, after submitting to the con- 
queror, were sorry for what they bad done, and ac- 
cordingly shut their gates against the Romans, which 
obliged them to besiege it in form. Same made a 
vigorous defence, insomuch that it was four months 
before the consul could take it 

From thence he went to Peloponnesus, whither 
he was called by the people of JEgium and Sparta, 
to decide the differences which interrupted their 
tranquillity. 

The general assembly of the Achaeans bad from 
time immemorial been held at iEgium ; but Philo- 
pcemen, who was then in office, resolved to change 
that custom, and to cause the assembly to be held 
successively in all the cities which formed the Achaean 
league ; and that very year he summoned it to Ar- 
gos. The consul would not oppose this motion ; and 
though his inclination led him to favor the inhabitants 
of jEgium, because he thought their cause the most 
just; yet, seeing that the other party would cer- 
tainly prevail, he withdrew from the assembly with- 
out declaring his opinion. 

But the affair relating to Sparta was still more in- 
tricate/ and, at the same time, of greater importance. 
Those who bad been banished from that city by Na- 
bis the tyrant, had fortified themselves in towns and 
castles along the coast, and from thence infested the 
Spartans. The latter had attacked, in the night, one 
of those towns, called Las, and carried it, but were 
soon after driven out of it This enterprise alarmed 
the exiles, and obliged them to have recourse to the 
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Aobauras. Philopstmen, who at that time wai in 
office, secretly favored the exiles ; and endeavored on 
all occasions to lessen the influence and authority of 
Sparta. On his motion, a decree was enacted, the 
purport of which was, that Quintiu* and the Ro- 
mans, having put the towns and castles of the sea- 
coast of Laconia under the protection of the Achaeans, 
and having forbidden the Lacedemonians access to 
it ; and the latter having, however, attacked the 
town called Las, and killed some of the inhabitants ; 
the Achaaan assembly demanded that the contrivers of 
that enterprise should be delivered up to them ; and 
that otherwise they should be declared violators of 
the treaty. Ambassadors were deputed to give them 
notice of this decree. A demand made in so haughty 
a tone exceedingly exasperated the Lacedemonians. 
They immediately put to death thirty of those who 
bad held a correspondence with Pbilopoemen and the 
exiles: dissolved their alliance with the Acheans, 
and sent ambassadors to Fulvius the consul, who was 
then in Cephalenia, in order to put Sparta under the 
protection of the Romans, and to intreat him to come 
and take possession of it. When the Acheans re- 
ceived advice of what had been transacted in Sparta, 
they unanimously declared war against that city, 
which began by some slight incursions both by sea 
and land, the season being too far advanced for un- 
dertaking any thing considerable. 

The consul being arrived in Peloponnesus, heard 
both parties in a public assembly. The debates 
were exceedingly warm, and the altercation carried to 
a great height on both sides. Without coming to 
any immediate determination, he commanded them 
to lay down their arms, and to send their respective 
ambassadors to Rome : and accordingly they repaired 
thither immediately, and were admitted to audience. 
The Achean league was greatly respected at Rome ; 
but, at the same time, the Romans were unwilling to 
disgust the Lacedemonians entirely. The senate 
therefore returned an obscure and ambiguous answer, 
(which has not come down to us,) whereby the 
Achaans might flatter themselves, that they were 
allowed full power to infest Sparta ; and the Spar- 
tans, that such power was very much limited and 
restrained. 

The Acheans extended it as they thought proper. 
Philopoemen had been continued in his employment 
of first magistrate. He marched the army to a small 
distance from Sparta without loss of time ; and again 
demanded to have those persons surrendered to him, 
who had concerted the enterprise against the town of 
Las ; declaring that they should not be condemned 
nor punished till after being heard. Upon this pro- 
mise, those who had been expressly nominated set out, 
accompanied by several of the most illustrious citi- 
xens, who looked upon their cause as their own, or 
rather as that of the public. Being arrived at the 
camp of the Acheans, they were greatly surprised to 
see the exiles at the head of the army. The latter, 
advancing out of the camp, came to meet them with 
an insulting air, and began to overwhelm them with 
reproaches and invectives : after this, the quarrel 
growing warmer, they fell upon them with great vio- 
lence, and treated them very ignominiously. In vain 
did the Spartans implore both gods and men, and 
claim the right of nations : the rabble of the Acheans, 
animated by the seditious cries of the exiles, joined 
with them, notwithstanding the protection due to 
ambassadors, and in spite of the prohibition of the 



supreme magistrate. Seventeen were immediately 
stoned to death, and seventy-three rescued by the ma- 
gistrate out of the hands of those furious wi c tcii ee, It 
was not that he intended to pardon them ; bat be 
would not have it said, that they had been pot to 
death without being heard. The neit day they were 
brought before the enraged multitude, who, almost 
without so much as hearing them, condemned and 
executed them all. 

The reader will naturally suppose that so unjust and 
cruel a treatment threw the Spartans into the deepest 
affliction, and filled them with alarms. The Acheans 
imposed the same conditions on them, as they would 
have done on a city that had been taken by storm. 
They gave orders that the walls should be demolished ; 
that all such mercenaries as the tyrants had kept in 
their service should leave Laconia; that the slave* 
whom those tyrants had set at liberty (and there were 
a great number of them) should also be obliged to de- 
part the country in a certain limited time, upon paia 
of being seised by the Acheans, and sold or carried 
whithersoever they thought proper; that the laws and 
institutions of Lycurgus should be annulled ; and, in 
fine, that the Spartans should be associated in the 
Achean league, with whom they should thenceforth 
form but one body, and follow the same customs and 
usages. 

The Lacedemonians were not much afflicted at the 
demolition of their walls, with which they began the 
execution of the orders prescribed them : and indeed 
it was no great misfortune to tbem. Sparta had long 
subsisted without any other walls than the bravery of 
its citisena.* Pausanias informs us/ that the walls of 
Sparta were begun to be built in the time of the in- 
roads of Demetrius/ and afterwards of Pyrrbus, but 
they had been completed by Nabis. Livy relates also, 
that the tyrants, for their own security, bad fortified 
with walls all such parts of the city as were most open 
and accessible. The demolition of these walls, there- 
fore, was not a subject of much grief to the inhabitants 
of Sparta. But it was with inexpressible regret they 
saw the exiles, who had caused its destruction, return- 
ing into it, and who might justly be considered as its 
most cruel enemies. Sparta, enervated by this last 
blow, lost all its pristine vigor, and was for many 
years dependent on, and subjected to, the Achasans. 
The most fatal circumstance with regard to Sparta 
was/ the abolition of the laws of Lycurgue, which 
had continued in force 700 years, and had been the 
source of all its grandeur and glory. 

This cruel treatment of so renowned a city as Sparta 
does Philopoemen no honor ; but, on the contrary, 
seems to be a great blot in bis reputation. Plutarch, 
who justly ranks him among the greatest captains of 
Greece, does but just glance at this action, and says 
only a word or two of it. It must, indeed, be con- 
fessed, that the cause of the exiles was favorable in it- 

d Fuerat quondam sine muro Sparta. Tyraanl nnper locia 
patentibui planisque objecerant murum: alitor* Iocs et difld- 
lioraaditu atatienibus annatoram pro munimento onjecua t*t»- 
bantur.— Liv, 1. xxxtv. n. at. 

Spariani urbem, quam semper annit non nraria deCmderaai, 
turn contra responsa fatorum et veterem majorum gvonam, 
armie dtffisl murorum pranidlo includunt. Taotuxn eos dege- 
neravisse a majoribus, ut cum mulua seeuUs motia urbi drtum 
virtus merit, tunc elves salvos se fore non exisumaveruit. aki 
intra muros lateroot.— /«urin. 1. xlv. c. 5. 

t In Achate, p 412. 

/ Justin informi us, that 8 parts was fortified with walls at 
the time that Cassander meditated the invasion of Greece. 

g Nulla res tanto erst damno, quam dtadpUna I^corgi, cnS 
per sepunentoe annos assueversnt, aublata.— Lw§, 
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sel£ They bad Ageaipolis at their head, to whom the 
kingdom of Sparta rightfully belonged ; and they had 
been all expellee! the country by the tyrants : but so 
open a violation of the law of nations (to which Phi- 
lopoxnen at least gave occasion, if he did not consent 
to it) cannot be eicused in any manner. 

It appears/ from a fragment of Polybius, that the 
Lacedemonians made complaint at Rome against 
Philopcemen, as having, by this action, equally unjust 
and cruel, defied the republic of Rome, and insulted 
its majesty. It was a long time before they could 
obtain leave to be heard. At last, Le- 

AnL J. X lit. P'dus the consul wrote a letter to the 

' Achaean confederacy, to complain of the 

treatment which the Lacedatmonians had met with. 

Pbiloncemen and the Acbsaana sent an ambassador, 

Nicodemus of Elis, to Rome, to justify their conduct 

^ In the same campaign,' and almost at the same 
time that Fulvius the consul terminated the war with 
the JStolians, Manlius, the other consul, terminated 
that with the Gauls. 1 have taken notice elsewhere 
of the inroad these nations had made into different 
countries of Europe and Asia, under Brennus. The 
Gauls in question had settled in that part of Asia Mi- 
nor called, from their name, Gallo-Grescia, or Gala- 
tia, and formed three bodies, three different states ; 
the Tolistobogi, the Trocmi, and Tectoaagea. They 
bad made themselves formidable to all the nations 
round, and spread terror and alarm on all sides. The 
pretence for declaring war against them was, their 
having aided Antioohus with troops. Immediately 
after L. Scipio bad resigned the command of his army 
to Manlius, the latter set out from Ephesus, and 
marched against the Gauls. If Eumenes had not 
been then at Rome, he would have been of great ser- 
vice to him in his march ; however, his brother Atta- 
ins supplied his place, and was the consul's guide. 
The Gauls bad acquired great reputation in every 
part of this country, which they had subdued by the 
power of their arms, and had not met with the least 
opposition. Manlius judged that it would be neces- 
sary to harangue bis forces on this occasion, before 
they engaged the enemy. " I am no ways surprised,** 
ays be, " that the Gauls should have made their name 
formidable, and spread terror in the minds of nations 
w soft and effeminate as the Asiatics. Their tall sta- 
ture, their lair flowing hair, which descends to their 
waists ; their enormous bucklers, their long swords ; 
add to this, their songs, their criea and bowlings, at 
the first onset ; the dreadful clashing of their arms and 
shields ; all this may, indeed, be dreadful, to men not 
accustomed to them ; but not to you, O Romans, 
whose victorious arms have so often triumphed over 
that nation. Besides, experience has taught you, that 
after the Gauls have spent their first fire, an obstinate 
resistance blunts the edge of their courage, as well as 
their bodily strength ; and that then, quite incapable 
of supporting the heat of the sun, fatigue, dust, and 
thirst, their arms fall from their bands, and they sink 
down quite tired and exhausted. Do not imagine 
these to be the ancient Gauls inured to fiitigues and 
dangers. The luxurious plenty of the country they 
h*ve invaded, the soft temperature of the air they 
breathe, the effeminacy and luxury of the people among 
whom they dwell, have entirely enervated them. They 
•re now no more than Phrygians in Gallic armor ; 
•od the only circumstance I fear is, that you will not 

... • Polyb. in Legat. e. xxxvtt. 

• Uvy L xxxvtii. a. 13-*. Polyp, in Excerpt. Legat 29—55. 



reap much honor by the defeat of enemies so unworthy 
of disputing victory with Romans. 

It was a general opinion with regard to tbe ancient 
Gauls, that a sure way to conquer them was to let 
them exhaust their first fire, which was quickly dead- 
ened by opposition ; and that when once this edge of 
their vivacity was blunted, they had lost all strength 
and vigor ; and their bodies were even incapable of 
sustaining the slightest fatigue long, or of withstand- 
ing the sunbeams when they darted with ever so lit- 
tle violence : that, as they were more than men in the 
beginning of an action, they were less than women at 
the conclusion of it. " Gallos primo impetu feroces 

esse, quos sustinere satis sit Gallorum quidem etiam 

corpora intolerantissima laboris atque ssstus fluere; 
primaque eorum prselia plus quam virorum, postre- 
mi minus quam feminarum esse. 

Those who were not acquainted with the genius and 
character of the modern French, entertained very 
near the same idea of them. However, the late trans- 
actions in Italy, and especially on tbe Rhine, must 
have undeceived them. However prepossessed they 
they may be in favor of the Greeks and Romans, I 
question whether they ever discovered greater patience, 
resolution, and bravery, than the French displayed at 
the siege of Philipsburgh. I do not speak merely of 
the generals and officers, courage being natural to, and 
in a manner inherent in, them ; but even tbe common 
soldiers showed such an ardor, intrepidity, and great- 
ness of soul, as amazed the generals. The sight of 
an hostile army, formidable by its numbers, and still 
more so by the fame and abilities of the prince who 
commanded it, served only to animate them the more. 
During the whole course of this long and laborious 
siege, in which they suffered so much from tbe fire of 
the besieged, and the heat of the sun, by the violence 
of tbe rains, and inundations of the Rhine; they 
never once breathed the least murmur or complaint. 
They were seen wading through great foods, where 
they were up to the shoulders in water, carrying their 
clothes and arms over their heads, and afterwards 
marching quite uncovered, on the outside of the 
trenches full of water, exposed to the whole fire of the 
enemy ; and then advancing with intrepidity to the 
front of the atackr, demanding, with tbe loudest shouts 
that the enemy should not be allowed capitulation of 
any kind : and appearing to dread ro other circum- 
stance than their being denied the opportunity of sig- 
nalizing their courage and seal still more by storming 
the city. What I now relate is universally known. 
The most noble sentiments of honor, bravery, and in- 
trepidity, must necessarily have taken deep root in 
the minds of our countrymen ; otherwise, they could 
not have burst forth at once so gloriously in a first 
campaign, after having been in a manner asleep during 
a twenty year's peace. 

The testimony which Louis XV. thought it in- 
cumbent on him to give them, is so glorious to the 
nation, and even reflects so bright a lustre on the king 
himself, that 1 am persuaded none of my readers will 
be displeased to find it inserted here entire. If this 
digression is not allowable iu a history like this, me- 
thinks it is pardonable, and even laudable, in a true 
Frenchman, fired with seal for hiskiog and country. 

The Kino's Letter to the Marshal D'Asfxldt 

" Cousin, I am fully sensible of tbe important service 
you have done me in taking Philipsburgh. Nothing 
leas than your courage and resolution could have sur- 

r»LIvy 1. x. n. 38. 
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mounted the obstacles to that enterprise, occasioned 
by the inundations of the Rhine. You have had the 
satisfaction to see your example inspire the officers 
and soldiers with the same sentiments. I caused an 
account to be sent me daily of all the transactions of 
that siege ; and always observed, that the ardor and 
patience of my troops increased in proportion to the 
difficulties that arose, either from the swelling of the 
floods, the presence of the enemy, or the fire of the 
place. Every kind of success may be expected from 
so valiant a nation : and I enjoin you to inform the 
general officers and others, and even the whole army, 
that I am highly satisfied with them. You need not 
doubt my having the same sentiments with regard to 
you ; to assure you of which is the sole motive of 
this letter ; and, Cousin, I beseech the Almighty to 
have you in his holy keeping. 
Versailles, July 23, 1734. 
I now return to the history. After Manlius had 
ended the speech repeated above, the army discovered 
by their shouts how impatiently they desired to be led 
against the enemy ; and accordingly the consul entered 
their territories. The Gauls had not once suspected 
that the Romans would invade them, as their country 
lay so remote from them, and therefore were not pre- 
pared to oppose them. But notwithstanding this, 
they made a long and vigorous resistance. They 
laid wait for Manlius in defiles ; disputed the passes 
with him ; shut themselves up in their strongest for- 
tresses, and retired to such eminences as they thought 
inaccessible. However, the consul, so far from being 
discouraged, followed, and forced them wherever he 
came. He attacked them separately, stormed their 
cities, and defeated them in several engagements. I 
shall not descend to particulars, which were of little 
importance, and consequently would only tire the 
reader. The Gauls were obliged at last to submit, 
and to confine themselves within the limits prescribed 
them. 

By this victory, the Romans delivered the whole 
country from the perpetual terrors it was under from 
those Barbarians, who hitherto had done nothing but 
harass and plunder their neighbors. Tranquillity 
was so fully restored in this quarter, that the empire 
of the Romans was established there, from the river 
Halys to mount Taurus ; and the kings of Syria were 
for ever excluded from all Asia Minor. We are told 1 
that Antiochus m said, on this occasion, that he was 
highly obliged to the Romans, for having freed him 
from the cares and troubles which the government 
of so vast an extent of country must necessarily have 
brought upon him. 

Fulvius," one of the consuls, returned to Rome, in 
order to preside in the assembly. The 
consulate was given to M. Valerius 
Messala and C. Livius Salinator. The 
instant the assembly broke up, Fulvius returned to 
his own province. Himself and Manlius his colleague 
were continued in the command of the armies for a 
year, in quality of proconsuls. 

Manlius had repaired to Ephesus, to settle, with 
the ten commissioners who had been appointed by the 
senate, the most important articles of their commission. 
The treaty of peace with Antiochus was confirmed, 
as also that which Manlius had concluded with the 

/ CIc. Orat. pro Dejot. n. 38. Val. Max. 1. iv. c. 1 . 
m Antiochut maguus— dkere est tolitias,Benigns tibi a populo 
JUmano esse factum, quda nimis magna procurations libeiatus, 
modieis regal termini* uteretur.— Cie 

u Lit. 1. xxxvili. n. 35. 
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Gauls. Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, Jiad been 
sentenced to pay the Romans 600 talents, (600,000 | 
crowns,) for having assisted Antiochus: however, 
half this sum was abated at the request of Eumenea, 
who was to marry his daughter. Manlius made a 
present to Eumenes of all the elephants which Anti- 
ochus, according to the treaty, bad delivered up to 
the Romans. He repassed into Europe with bis for- 
ces, after having admitted the deputies of the several 
cities to audience, and settled the chief difficulties ' 
among them. 

Antiochus * was very much puzzled bow to raise 
the sum he was to pay the Ramans 

Ant.? C 81 187 ** e "^ e * P ro S rew trough the pro- 
* vinces of the East, in order to levy the 
tribute which they owed him ; and left the regency 
of Syria, during his absence, to Seleucus his son, whom 
he had declared his presumptive heir. Being arrived 
in the province of Elymais, be was informed that there 
was a very considerable treasure in the temple of Ju- 
piter Belus. This was a strong temptation to a 
prince who had little regard for religion, and was in 
extreme want of money. Accordingly, upon a raise 
pretence that the inhabitants of that province hmd re- 
belled against him, he entered the temple in Use dead 
of night, and carried off all the riches which had bees 
kept there very religiously during a long series of 
years. However, the people, exasperated by this ae- 
rilege, rebelled against him, and murdered him with 
all his followers. Aurelius Victor ' says, that be was 
killed by some of his own officers, whom be had 
beaten one day when he was heated with liquor. 

This prince was highly worthy of praise, for hie hu- 
manity, clemency, and liberality. A decree, which 
we are told he enacted, whereby he gave his subjects 
permission, and even commanded them, not to obey 
his ordinances, in case they should be found to inter- 
fere with the laws, shows that he had a high regard 
for justice. Till the age of fifty he had behaved on all 
occasions with such bravery, prudence, and application, 
as had given success to all his enterprises, and acquired 
him the title of " the Great." But from that time 
his wisdom, as well as application, had declined very 
much, and his affairs in proportion. His conduct 
in the war against the Romans ; the little advantage 
he reaped by, or rather his contempt for, the wise 
counsels of Hannibal ; the ignominious peace he was 
obliged to accept ; these circumstances sullied the 
glory of his former successes ; and his death, occa- 
sioned by a wicked and sacrilegious enterprise, threw 
an indelible blot upon his name and memory. 

The prophecies of the eleventh chapter of Daniel. 
from the 10th to the 19th verse, relate to the actions 
of this prince, and were fully accomplished. 

" But his sons (of the king of the north) shall be 
stirred up, and shall assemble a multitude of great 
forces : and one (Antiochus the Great) shall certainly 
come, and overflow, and pass through : then thall be 
return, and be stirred up, even to his fortress.**' This 
king of the North r was Seleucus Callinicus, who left 
behind him two sons, Seleucus Ceraunus, and Antio- 
chus, afterwards surnamed the Great. The former 
reigned but three years, and was succeeded by Antio- 
chus his brother. The latter, after having paci6ed 
the troubles of bis kingdom, made war against Pto- 
lemy Philopator, king of the South, that is, of Egypt ; 

ft Dlod. Sn Excerpt, p. »3 Jnitin. 1. xxxli e. I. 
In Dan. cap. 11. y De vins Ulast. cap. liv. 

j>V«r. 10. rSsevar. 8. 
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dispossessed him of Cetle-syria, which was delivered 
to trim by Tbeodotus, governor of that province; de- 
feated Ptolemy's generals in the narrow passes near 
Berytus, and made himself master of part of Phoenicia. 
Ptolemy then endeavored to amuse him by overtures 
of peace. The Hebrew is still more expressive. 
"He, (meaning Antiochus) shall come. He shall 
overflow" the enemy's country. " He shall pass" 
over mount Libanus. " He shall halt," whilst over- 
tures of peace are making him. " He shall advance 
with ardor as far as the fortresses," that is, to the 
frontiers of Egypt Ptolemy's victory is clearly 
pointed out in the following verses. 1 

** And the king of the South shall be moved with 
cooler and shall come forth and fight with him, even 
the king of the North : and he shall set forth a great 
multitude, but the multitude shall be given into his 
hand.* Ptolemy Philopator was an indolent, effemi- 
nate prince. It was necessary to excite and drag 
him, in a manner, out of his lethargy, in order to pre- 
vail with him to take up arms and repulse the enemy, 
who were preparing to march into his country : pro* 
toeatut. At last he put himself at the bead of his 
troops, and by the valor and good conduct of his ge- 
nerals obtained a signal victory over Antiochus at 
Raphia. 

And when be hath taken away the multitude, his 
heart shall be lifted up, and he shall cast down many 
ten thousands; but he shall not be strengthened by 
if" Antiochus lost upwards of 10,000 foot and 300 
bone, and 4000 of his men were taken prisoners. ^ 
Philopator having marched after his victory to Jeru- 
salem, was so audacious as to attempt to enter the 
sanctuary. ** His heart shall be lifted up ;" and be- 
ing returned to his kingdom, be behaved with the ut- 
most pride towards the Jews, and treated them very 
cruelly. He might have dispossessed Antiochus of 
his dominions, bed he taken a proper advantage of his 
glorious victory ; but he contented himself with re- 
covering Cotle-syria and Phoenicia, and again plunged 
into his former excesses ; " but be shall not be strength- 
ened by it" 

" For the king of the North shall return, and shall 
set forth a multitude greater than the former, and shall 
certainly come (after certain years) with a great army 
and with much riches." Antiochus, after he bad ended 
the war beyond the Euphrates, raised a great army in 
those provinces. Finding, fourteen years after the 
conclusion of the first war, that Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
who was then but five or six years of age, bad suc- 
ceeded Philopator bis firtber, he united with Philip, 
king of Macedon, in order to deprive the infant king 
of his throne. Having defeated Scopes at Panium, 
near the source of the river Jordan, be subjected the 
whole country which Philopator bad conquered by 
the victory he had at Raphia. 

w And in those those times there shall many stand 
up against the king of the South."* This prophecy 
was fulfilled by the league between the kings of Ma- 
cedonia and Syria against the infant monarch of 
Egypt ; by the conspiracy of Agathocles and Aga- 
thoclea for the regency ; and by that of Scopes, to 
dispossess him of his crown and life. " Also, the 
robbers of thy people shall exalt themselves to esta- 
blish the vision, but they shall fall, "r Several apostate 
Jews, to ingratiate themselves with the king of Egypt, 
complied with every thing he required of them, even 

• Vet. 11. • Ver. II. « Ver. 13. y Ver. 14. 

y The angel Gabriel here speaks to Daniel. 



in opposition to the sacred o rdinances of the law, by 
which means they were in great favor with him ; but 
their influence was not long-lived ; for when Antio- 
chus regained possession of Judee and Jerusalem, be 
either extirpated or drove out of the country all the 
partisans of Ptolemy. This subjection of the Jews 
to the sovereignty of the kings of Syria, prepared the 
way for the accomplishment of the prophecy, which 
denounced the calamities that Antiochus Epiphanes, 
son of Antiochus the Great, was to bring upon this 
people ; which occasioned a great number of them to 
fall into apostasy. 

" So the king of the North shall come, and cast up 
a mount, and take the most fenced cities : and the 
arms of the South shall not withstand, neither bis 
obosen people, neither shall there be any strength to 
withstand.* But be that cometh against bim, shall 
do according to his own will, and none shall stand be- 
fore bim : and he shall stand in the glorious land, which 
by his hand shall be consumed. "• Antiochus, after 
having defeated the Egyptian army at Panium, be- 
sieged and took, first Sidon, then Gasa, and^afterwards 
all the cities of those provinces, notwithstanding the 
opposition made by the chosen troops which the king 
of Egypt had sent against him. " He did according 
to- his own will," in Cotle-syria and Palestine, and 
nothing was able to withstand him. Pursuing his 
conquests in Palestine, he entered Judea, " that glo- 
rious," or, according to the Hebrew, " that desirable 
land." He there established his authority; and 
strengthened it, by repulsing from the castle of Jeru- 
salem the garrison which Scopes had thrown into it 
This garrison having defended itself so well, that An- 
tiochus was obliged to send for all his troops in order 
to force it, and the siege continuing a long time, the 
country was ruined and " consumed" by the stay the 
army was obliged to make in it. 

"He shall also set his nice to enter with the 
strength of his whole kingdom, and upright ones with 
him ; thus shall be do : and he shall give him the 
daughter of women, corrupting her: but she shall 
not stand on his side, neither be for him." * Antio- 
chus, seeing that the Romans undertook the defence 
of young Ptolemy Epiphanes, thought it would best 
suit his interest to lull the king asleep, by giving bim 
bis daughter in marriage in order to " corrupt her," 
and to excite her to betray her husband : but he was 
not successful in his design : for as soon as she 
was married to Ptolemy, she renounced her father's 
interests, and embraced those of ber husband. It 
was on this account that we see her e joined with him 
in the embassy which was sent from Egypt to Rome, 
to congratulate the Romans on the victory which 
Acilius had gained over her father at Thermopylae. 

" After this be shall turn his nice unto the isles, 
and shall take many ; but a prince for bis own behalf 
shall cause the reproach offered by him (Antiochus) 
to cease ; without his own reproach he shall cause it 
to turn upon bim."' Antiochus, having put an end 
to the war of Ccele-eyria and Palestine, sent his two 
sons at the heed of the land-army to Sardis, whilst 
himself embarked on board the fleet, and sailed to the 
iEgean sea, where he took several islands, and ex- 
tended bis empire exceedingly on that aide. How- 
ever, th§ princ* of the people, whom he had insulted 
by making this invasion, that is, L. Scipio the Ro- 

s Ver. 15. a \ er. 16. t Ver. 17. 

t Legati ab Ptolemwo et Cleopatra, rtgibua Agvptt, grata* 
lantes qndd Manias Adliui consul AnUochum regem Orcein 
expalisMt, t enernnt.— Zfe. L xxxvil. n. S. d Ver. 18, 
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man consul, M caused the reproach to turn upon him ;" 
by defeating him at mount Sipylus, and repulsing him 
from every part of Asia Minor. 

" Then he shall turn his nice towards the fort of 
his own land ; but he shall stumble and fall, and not 
be found." * Antiochus, after his defeat, returned to 
Antioch, the capital of his kingdom, and the strongest 
fortress in it. He went soon after into the provinces 
of the East, in order to 1«jvt money to pay the Ro- 
mans; but having plundered the temple of Elymais, 
he there lost his life in a miserable manner. 

Such is the prophecy of Daniel relating to Antio- 
chus, which I have explained, in some places, ac- 
cording to the Hebrew text, t confess there may 
be some doubtful and obscure terms which may be 
difficult (to explain, and are variously interpreted by 
commentators ; but is it possible for the substance of 
the prophecy to appear obscure and doubtful ? Can any 
reasonable man, who makes use of his understanding, 
ascribe such a prediction, either to mere chance, or to 
the conjectures of human prudence and sagacity ? Can 
any light, but that which proceeds from God himself, 
penetrate, in this manner, into the darkness of futurity, 
and point out the events of it in so exact and circum- 
stantial a manner ? Not to mention what is here said 
concerning Egypt, Seleucus Callinicus, king of 
Syria, leaves two children behind him. The eldest 
reigns but three years, and does not perform any ex- 
ploit worthy of being recorded ; and, accordingly, 
the prophet does not take any notice of him. The 
youngest is Antiochus, surnamed the Great, from hit 
great actions ; and, accordingly, the same prophet 

S'ves an abstract of the principal circumstances of his 
fe, the most important enterprises, and even the 
manner of his death. In it we see his expeditions 
into Coele-syria and Phoenicia, several cities of which 
are besieged and taken by that monarch ; his entrance 
into Jerusalem, which is laid waste by the stay his 
troops make in it ; his conquest of a great many 
islands ; the marriage of his daughter with the king 
°f Egypt, which does not answer the design he had 
in view ; his overthrow by the Roman consul ; his 
retreat to Antioch ; and, lastly, his unfortunate end. 
These are, in a manner, the outlines of Antiochus's 
picture, which can be made to resemble none but 
himself Is it to be supposed that the prophet drew 
those features without design and at random, in the 
picture he has left us of him ? The facts, which de- 
note the accomplishment of the prophecy, are all told 
by heathen authors, who lived many centuries after 
the prophet, and whose fidelity cannot be suspected. 
It appears to me, that we must renounce, not only 
religion, but reason, if we refuse to acknowledge, in 
such prophecies as these, the intervention of a Su- 
preme Being, to whom all ages are present, and who 
governs the world with absolute power. 

BKCT. IX. Seleucus Philopator succeeds to the throne of An- 
tiochus his father. The first occurrence* of the reign of 
Ptolemy Eplpbanes in Egypt Various embassies sent to 
the Achaans and Romans. Complaints made against Philip. 
Commissioners are sent from Rome to inquire into these 
complaints ; and at the same time to take cognisance of the 
ill treatment of 8parta by the Achaans. Sequel of that 

Antiochus the Great dying,/ 8eleueus Philopator, 
his eldest ton, whom he had left in 

Ant. J.' C. 187. Antiooh wh€n he •** out for »« eastern 

* province*, succeeded him. But his 

obscure and contemptible, occasioned by the 



misery to which the Romans had reduced that crown ; 
and the exorbitant** sum ( 1000 talents annually ) he was 
obliged to pay, during the whole of his reign, by 
virtue of the treaty of peace concluded between the 
king his rather and that people. 

Ptolemy Epiphanes at that time reigned in Egypt.* 
Immediately upon his accession to the throne, be had 
sent an ambassador into Achaia, to renew the alliance 
which the king bis hither had formerly concluded with 
the Achavms. The latter accepted of this office with 
joy ; and accordingly sent as deputies to the king, 
Lycortas, father of Poly bi us the historian, and two 
other ambassadors. The alliance being renewed, 
Philopaemen, who was at that time in office, inviting 
Ptolemy's ambassador to a banquet, the conversation 
turned upon that prince. In the praise which the 
ambassador bestowed upon him, be expiated very 
much on his dexterity in the chase, his addres in 
riding, and his vigor and activity in the exercise of 
his arms ; and to give an example of what he 



when hunting, 
rith 



serted, be declared, that this prince, 
had killed, on horseback, a wild boll 
of his javelin. 

The same year that Antiochus died, Cleopatra his 
daughter, queen of Egypt, had a son, who reigned 
after Epiphanes his Cither, and was called Ptolemy 
Philometor. The whole realm expressed great joy 
upon the birth of this prince. 1 Coele-syria and Pa- 
lestine distinguished themselves above all the pro- 
vinces, and the roost considerable persons of those 
countries went to Alexandria upon that occasion with 
the most splended equipages. Josephua, of whom I 
have spoken elsewhere, who was receiver-general of 
those provinces, being too old to take such a journey* 
sent his youngest son, Hyrcanus, in his stead, who 
was a young man of abundance of wit, and very en- 
gaging manners. The kins and queen gave him a 
very favorable reception, and did him the honor of a 
place at their table. At one of these entertainments, 
the guests, who looked upon him with contempt, as 
a mere youth, without capacity or esperience, placed 
before him the bones from which they bad eaten the 
flesh. A buffoon, who used to divert the king with 
his jests, said to him ; " Do but behold, sir, the 
quantity of bones before Hyrcanus, and your majesty 
may judge from thence in what a manner bis father 

{maws your provinces.** Those words made the king 
augh ; and he asked Hyrcanus how he came to have 
so great a number of bones before him. " Your ma- 
jesty need not wonder at that," replied be ; u for 
dogs eat both flesh and bones, as you see the rest of 
the persons at your table have done,' 1 pointing to 
them ; •« but men are contented to eat the flesh, and 
leave the bones, as I have done.*' The mockers 
mocked by that retort, and continued mute and c 
fused. When the day for making the presents ar- 
rived, as Hyrcanus had given out that be had only 
five talents to present,* it was expected that he would 
be very ill-received by the king ; and people diverted 
themselves with the thoughts of it beforehand. The 
greatest presents made by the rest did not exceed 
twenty talents. 1 But Hyrcanus presented to the 
king 100 boys, well shaped and finely dressed, whom 
be had bought, each of them bringing a talent as an 
offering ; and to the queen as many girls in magnifi- 
cent habits, each with a like present, for that prin- 
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The whole court was amazed at such uncom- 
mon ami surprising magnificence ; and the king and 
queen dismissed Hyrcanus with the highest marks of 
their favor and esteem. 

Ptolemy," in the first year of bis reign, governed 
in so auspicious a manner, as gained 

* A f '*?*?!!i hi™ universal approbation and applause; 
Ant J.C. »M. 5^^ ^ followed, in all things, the 
advice of Aristomenes, who was another father to 
him ; but in process of time, the flattery of courtiers 
(that deadly poison to kings) prevailed over the wise 
counsels of that able minister. The young prince 
ihunncd him, and began to give in to all the vices and 
(failings of his father. Not being able to endure the 
liberty which Aristomenes frequently took of advising 
him to act more worthy of his high station, be de- 
spatched him by poison. Having thus got rid of a 
troublesome censor, whose sight alone was importu- 
nate, from the tacit reproaches it seemed to make him, 
he abandoned himself entirely to his vicious inclina- 
tions ; plunged into excesses and disorders of every 
kind ; followed no other guides in the administration 
of affairs than bis unbridled passions ; and treated his 
subjects with the cruelty of a tyrant. 

The Egyptians, unable at length to endure the op- 
pressions and injustice to whioh they were daily ex- 
posed, began to cabal together, and to form associa- 
tions against a king who oppressed tbem so grievously. 
Some persons of the highest quality having engaged 
in this conspiracy, they bad already formed designs 
for deposing him, and were upon the point of putting 
them in execution. 

To extricate himself from the difficulties in which 
be was now involved, 11 he chose Poly crates for his 
prime minister, a man of great bravery as well as abi- 
lities and who had the most consummate experience 
in affairs both of peace and war ; for he had risen to 
the command of the army under his father, and 
served in that quality in the battle of Rapbia, 
on which occasion he had contributed very much 
to the victory. He was afterward governor of the 
island of Cyprus ; a id happening to be in Alexan- 
dria when Soopas's conspiracy was discovered, the ex- 
pedients he employed on that occasion conduced very 
much to the preservation of the state. 

Ptolemy, by the assistance of this able minister, 
y -tgoi overcame the rebels. He obliged their 
Ant. J.C. 183. chic&f wno were tne principal lords of 
' the country, to capitulate and submit 
on certain conditions. But, having seized their per- 
sons, he violated his promise ; and after having exer- 
cised various cruelties upon them, put them all to 
death. This perfidious conduct brought new troubles 
upon him, from which the abilities of Polycrates again 
ei (nested him. 

The Achaaan league, at the time we are now speak- 
ing o(y seems to have been very powerful, and in great 
consideration. We have seen that Ptolemy, a little 
after his accession to the throne, had been very solici- 
tous to renew the ancient alliance with them. This 
he was also very desirous of in the latter end of his 
reign ; and accordingly offered that republic 6000 
shields and 200 talents of brass. His offer was ac- 
cepted, and, in consequence of it, Lycortas and two 
other Achasans were deputed to him, to thank him 
for the presents, and to renew the alliance : and these 
returned soon after with Ptolemy's ambassador, in 
order to ratify the treaty. King Eumenes also sent 



si Diod. in Excerpt p. 994. 
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an embassy for the same purpose,* and 
Ant7j. C. ik offered 120 talents, (about 21,000/ ster- 
' ling), the interest of which was to be 
applied for the support of the members of the public 
council. Others came likewise from Seleucus, who, 
in the name of their sovereign, offered ten ships of 
war completely equipped ; and, at the same time, de- 
sired to have the ancient alliance with that prince re- 
newed. The ambassador whom Pbilopcemen bad 
sent to Rome to justify his conduct, was returned 
from thence, and desired to give an account of his 
commission. 

For these several reasons a great assembly was held. 
The first man that entered it was Nicodemus of Elea. 
He gave an account of what he had said in the senate 
of Rome, with regard to the affair of Sparta, and the 
answer which had been made him. It was judged 
by replies, that the senate, in reality, were not pleased 
with the subversion of the government of Sparta, 
with the demolition of the walls of that city, nor with 
the massacre of the Spartans ; but at the same time, 
that they did not annul any thing which had been 
enacted. And as no person happened to speak for or 
against the answers of the senate, no farther mention 
was msde of it at that time. But the same affair will 
be the subject of much debate in the sequel. 

The ambassadors of Eumenes were next admitted 
to audience. After having renewed the alliance 
whioh had been formerly made with Attalus, tbat 
king's father, and proposed, in Eumeues's name, the 
offer of 120 talents ; they expatiated largely on the 
great friendship and tender regard which their sove- 
reign had always showed for the Achasans. When 
they had ended, Apollonius of Sicyon rose up, and 
observed, tbat the present which the king of Perga- 
mus offered, considered in itself, was worthy of the 
Achasans ; but if regard was had to tbe end which 
Eumenes proposed to himself by it, and the advan- 
tage he hoped to reap by his munificence, in that case 
the republic could not accept of this present without 
bringing upon itself everlasting infamy, and being 
guilty of the greatest prevarications. "For, in a 
word," continued be, " as the law forbids every indi- 
vidual, whether of tbe people or of the magistrates, to 
receive any gift from a king upon any pretence what- 
soever, the crime would be much greater, should the 
commonwealth, collectively, accept of Eumenes's of- 
fers. That with regard to the infamy, it was self-evi- 
dent and glaring ; for," says Apollonius, M what could 
reflect greater ignominy on a council, than to receive, 
annually, from a king, money for its subsistence ; and 
to assemble, in order to deliberate on public affairs, 
only as so many pensioners, and in a manner rising 
from his table, after having swallowed the bait* that 
concealed tbe hook ? But what dreadful consequences 
might not be expected from such a custom, should it 
be established ? Afterwards Prussias, excited by the 
example of Eumenes, would also be liberal of his be- 
nefactions, and after him Seleucus : that, as tbe inte- 
rest of kings differed widely from those of republics 
and as, in the latter, their most important delibera- 
tions generally related to their differences with crowned 
heads, one of these two things would inevitably hap- 
pen ; either the Achsans would transact all things 
to the advantage of those princes, and to the preju- 

q Polyb. in Legat. e. xli. p. 850—832. 
o Polyblus by this expression would denote, that such a pen- 
sion was a kind of bait that covered a hook ; that is, the design 
which Eumenes had of making all those who compostd the 
council his dependants. 
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dice of their own country ; or else they must be guilty 
of the blackest ingratitude towards their benefactors." 
He concluded his speech with exhorting the Acheans 
to refuse the present which was offered ; and added, 
" That it was their duty to be displeased with Eu- 
menes, for attempting to bribe their fidelity by such 
an offer." The whole assembly with shouts rejected 
unanimously the proposal of the king of Pergamus, 
however dassling the offer of so large a sum of mo- 
ney might be. 

After this, Lycortas and the rest of the ambassa- 
dors who had been sent to Ptolemy, were called in ; 
and the decree made by that prince for renewing the 
alliance was read. Aristenes, who presided in the 
assembly, having asked what treaty the king of Egypt 
desired to renew, (several having been concluded with 
Ptolemy upon very different conditions,) and nobody 
being able to answer that question, the decision of 
that affair was referred to another time. 

At last the ambassadors of Seleucus were admitted 
to audience. The Achssans renewed the alliance 
which had been concluded with him : but it was not 
judged expedient to accept, at that juncture, of the 
ships he offered. 

Greece was far from enjoying a calm at this time ; 
and complaints were carried from all 

A. M 8819. quarters to Rome against Philip. The 
Ant. J. C. J85. ^ . . D . A - . r 

senate thereupon nominated three com- 
missioners, of whom Q, Cecilius was the chief, to 
go and take cognisance of those affairs upon the spot. 

Philip still retained the strongest resentment 
against the Romans, d with whom he believed he had 
just reason to be dissatisfied on many accounts: but 
particularly, because, by the articles of peace, be had 
not been allowed the liberty of taking vengeance on 
such of bis subjects as had abandoned him during the 
war. The Romans, however, had endeavored to con- 
sole him, by permitting him to invade Athamania, 
and A my nander the king of that country ; by giving 
up to him some cities of Thessaly, which the JEto- 
lians had seised ; by leaving him the po ssessi on of 
Demetriaa and all Magnesia ; and by not opposing 
him in his attempts to make himself master of many 
cities in Thrace ; all which circumstances had some- 
what appeased his anger. He continually meditated, 
however, to take advantage of the repose which the 
peace afforded him, in order to prepare for war when- 
ever a proper opportunity should present itself. But 
the complaints that were made against him at Rome 
having been listened to there, revived all his former 
disgusts. 

The three commissioners being arrived at Tempe 
in Thessaly, an assembly was called there, to which 
came, on one side, the ambassadors of the Thessalians, 
of the Perrhcebians, and Athamanians ; and, on the 
other, Philip king of Macedon, a circumstance that 
could not but greatly mortify the pride of so power- 
ful a prince. The ambassadors urged their various 
complaints against Philip, with greater or less force, 
according to their different characters and abilities. 
Some, after excusing themselves for being obliged to 
plead against him in favor of their liberty, entreated 
him to act in regard to them rather as a friend than 
a master, and to imitate the Romans in that particu- 
lar, who endeavored to win aver their allies rather by 
friendship than fear. The rest of the ambassadors, 
with less reserve and moderation, reproached him to 
*"" '"ce for his injustice, oppression, and usurpation ; 

d Llv.l. xxxlx. n. 38—29. 



assuring the commissioners, that in case they did oat 
apply a speedy remedy, the triumphs they bad ob- 
tained over Philip, and their restoration of liberty to 
the Grecians inhabiting the countries near Macedonia, 
would all be rendered ineffectual : that this prince/ 
like a fiery courser, would never be kept in and re- , 
strained without a very tight reign and a sharp curb. 
Philip, that be might assume the air of an accuse? 
rather than of one accused, inveighed heavily agsiasi 
those who had harangued on this occasion, and par- 
ticularly against the Thessalians. He said, that like 
slaves,* who being made free on a sudden, contrary { 
to their expectations, break into the moat injurious 
exclamations against their masters and benefactor*, ao 
they abused, with the utmost insolence, the indul- ' 
gence of the Romans ; being incapable, after enduring ' 
a long servitude, of making a prudent and moderate 
use of the liberty which had been granted them. 
The commissioners, after bearing the accusations and < 
answers, the circumstances of which I have thought 
proper to omit as little important, and making some 
particular regulations, did not judge it proper at that 
time to pronounce definitively upon their respective 
demands. 

From thence they went to Thessalonica, to inquire 
into the affaire relating to the cities of Thrace; and 
the king, who was very much disgusted, followed 
them thither. Eumenes's ambassadors said to the 
commissioners, that if the Romans were resolved to 
restore the cities of JEnus and Maronea to their 
liberty, their sovereign was far from having a design 
to oppose it ; but that, if they did not concern them- 
selves in regard to the condition of the cities which 
had been conquered from Antiocbus ; in that case, 
the service which Eumenes and Attains had done 
Rome, seemed to require that they should rather be 
given up to their own master than to Philip, who had . 
no manner of right to them, but had usurped them 
by open force : that besides, these cities had been 
given to Eumenes, by a decree of the ten commit* 
sioners, whom the Romans had appointed to deter- 
mine these differences. The Maroneans, who were 
afterwards heard, inveighed in the strongest terms 
against the injustice and oppression which Philip's 
garrison exercised in their city. 

Here Philip delivered himself in quite different 
terms from what he had done before ; and directing 
himself personally to the Romans, declared, that he 
had long perceived they were fully determined never 
to do him justice on any occasion. He made a long 
enumeration of the grievous injuries he pretended to 
have received from them ; the services be had done 
the Romans on different occasions ; and laid great 
stress on the seal with which he had always adhered 
to their interest, so far as to refuse 3000 talents/ fifty 
ships of war completely equipped, and a great number ' 
of cities, which Antiochus had offered him, upon con- 
dition that he would conclude an alliance with him. 
That, notwithstanding this, he had the mortification 
to see Eumenes preferred on all occasions, with whom 
he disdained to compare himself; and that the Ro- 
mans, so far from enlarging his dominions, as be 

r Ut equara iternseem non parsntem, nenia asperioribof «*- 
tigandura eate. — Livy. 

a Intolenter et lmmodiee abutl Theaaaloa Indolevotii powtli 
Romanl ; velm ex dlutins alta cimts avid* meram haoriaatet 
libertatem. Ita, senromm modo, preeter tpem repeate mpou- 
miasorum, licetiam vocia et lingua? experiri, et jactare seat ia- 
aectatiene et con viciia dominorum.— - Livv, ' . 
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| thought his service merited, had even dispossessed 

htm, as well of those cities to which hej had a lawful 

i claim, as of such as they had bestowed upon him. 

' " You, O Romans," says he. concluding his speech, 

I "are to consider upon what terms you intend to have 

me be with you. If you are determined to treat me 

as an enemy, and to urge me to extremities, in that 

esse, you need only use me as you have hitherto done : 

but, if you still revere, in my person, the title and 

quality of king, ally, and friend, spare me, I beseech 

you, the shame of being treated any longer with so 

much indignity.** 

The commissioners were moved with this speech of 
the king. For this reason, they thought it incumbent 
on them to leave this affair in suspense, by making no 
decisive answer ; and accordingly they decreed, that 
if the cities in question had been given to Eumenes, 
by the decree of the ten commissioners, as be pre- 
tended they were, in that case it was not in his power 
to reverse it ; that if Philip had acquired them by 
right of conquest, it was but just that he should be 
suffered to continue in possession of them; that if 
neither of these things should be proved, then the 
cognisance of this affair should be left to the judg- 
ment of the senate ; and, in the mean time, the garri- 
tans be drawn out of the cities, each party retaining 
hw pretentions as before. 

This regulation, by which Philip was commanded, 
provisionally, to withdraw his garrisons out of the 
respective cities, far from satisfying that prince, so 
entirely discontented and enraged him, that the con- 
sequence would certainly have been an open war, if 
he had lived longr enough to prepare it. 

The commissioners,* at their leaving Macedonia, 
went to Achaia. Aristenes, who was the chief ma- 
gistrate, assembled immediately all the chiefs of the 
republic of Argos. Cecilius coming into this coun- 
cil, after having applauded the zeal of the Achaeans, 
•od the wisdom of their government on all other oc- 
casions, added, that he could not forbear telling them, 
that their injurious treatment of the Lacedaemonians 
had been very much censured at Rome ; and there- 
fore, he exhorted them to amend, as much as lay in 
their power, what had been done imprudently against 
tfMim on that occasion. The silence of Aristenes, 
who did not reply a single word, showed that he was 
of the same opinion with Cecilius, and that they acted 
in concert. Oiophanes of Megalopolis, a man better 
skilled in war than politics, and who hated Philopce- 
men, without mentioning the afFiir of Sparta, made 
other complaints against him. Upon this Philopo?- 
men, Lycortas, and Archon, began to speak with the 
utmost vigor in defence of the republic. They showed 
thst the whole transaction with respect to Sparta had 
been conducted with prudence, and even to the ad- 
vantage of the Lacedaemonians : and that no alteration 
could take place, without violating human laws, as 
well as the reverence due to the gods. When Teci- 
Hus quitted the assembly, the members of it, moved 
with PhHopoemen's discourse, came to a resolution, 
that nothing should be changed in what had been de- 
creed, and that this answer should be made the Ro- 
nun ambassador. 

When it was told Cecilius, he desired that the ge- 
neral assembly of the country might be convened. To 
this the magistrates replied, that he must first pro- 
duce a letter from the senate of Rome, by which the 
Aehaaas should be desired to meet. As Cecilius 

« Polyb. in leg. o. 41 . p. 831, 854. 
▼os. II. 



had no such letter, they told him plainly, that they 
would not assemble ; whioh exasperated him to such 
a degree, that he left Achaia, and would not hear 
what the magistrates had to say. It was believed 
that this ambassador (and before him Marcus Ful- 
vius) would not have delivered themselves with so 
much freedom, had they not been sure thst Aristenes 
and Diophanes were in their interest And, indeed, 
they were accused of having invited those Romans 
into that country, purely out of hatred to Philopce- 
men ; and accordingly were greatly suspected by the 
populace. 

Cecilius," at bis return to Rome, acquainted the 

a m asio 8en * e w it° whatever had been trans- 
A»t. J.'c.iH4. " cted bv hltn in Gr*«*. After this, 
' the ambassadors of Macedonia and Pe- 
loponnesus were brought in. Those of Philip and 
Eumenes were introduced first, and then the exiles 
of iEnus and Maronea ; who all repeated what they 
had before said in the presence of Cecilius in Thessa- 
lonica. The senate, after hearing them, sent to Phi- 
lip other ambassadors, of whom A p pi us Claudius was 
the principal, to examine on the spot whether he was 
withdrawn (as he bad promised Cecilius) from the 
cities of Perrhosbia ; to command him, at the same 
time, to evacuate Mmia and Maronea; and to draw 
off his troops from all the castles, territories, and ci- 
ties, which he possessed on the sea-coast of Thrace. 

They next admitted to audience A poll on id as, the 
ambassador whom the Acbssans had sent to justify 
their having refused to give an answer to Cecilius ; 
and to inform the senate of all that had been transacted 
with regard to the Spartans, who on their side had 
deputed to Rome A reus and Alcibiades, who were 
both of the number of the first exiles, whom Philopce- 
men and the Acha?ans had restored to their country. 
The circumstance which most exasperated the 
Acbseans was, to see that, notwithstanding the valua- 
ble and recent obligation conferred upon them, they 
had, however, taken upon themselves the odious com- 
mission of accusing those who bad saved them so un- 
expectedly, and had procured them the happiness of 
returning to their houses and families. Apollooidas 
endeavored to prove, that it would be impossible to 
settle the affairs of Sparta with greater prudence than 
Philopormen and the rest of the Acha*ans had done; 
and they likewise exculpated themselves for having 
refused to call a general assembly. On the other 
side, Areus and Alcibiades represented, in the most 
affecting manner, the lamentable condition to which 
Sparta was reduced ; its walls demolished ; its citi- 
zens dragged into Achaia,* and reduced to a state of 
captivity ; the sacred laws of Lycurgus, which had 
made it subsist during so long a series of years, and 
with so much glory, entirely abolished. 

The senate, after weighing and comparing the rea- 
sons on both sides, ordered the same ambassadors to 
inquire into this affair aa had been nominated to in- 
spect those of Macedon ; and desired the Achaean* to 
convene their general assembly, whenever the Roman 
ambassadors should require it: as the senate ad- 
mitted them to audience in Rome as often as they 
asked it. 

When Philip was informed by his ambassadors,* 

* Polyb. in Legal, e. xHL Llv. 1. xxxlx. s. 38. 
w By the decree of ths Achaans it had bean enacted, that 
such slaves aa bad been adopted among the cltixens of Sparta, 
should leave the city and all Laconis; In default of which, the 
Achaean  were empowered to siese and sell them as slaves, 
which had sesardingly been executed. 

m Polyb. in Legal, c. 44. Li?. I. xxxix. n. 84, 35. 
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who had been sent back to him from Rome, that he 
must absolutely evacuate all the cities of Thrace ; in 
the highest degree of rage, to see his dominions con- 
tracted on every side, he vented his fury on the in- 
habitants of Maronea. Onomastes, who was governor 
of Thrace, employed Cassander, who was very well 
known in the city, to execute the barbarous command 
of the prince. Accordingly, in the dead of night, he 
led a body of Thracians into it, who fell on the citi- 
zens, and cut a great number of them to pieces. 
Philip having thus wreaked his vengeance on those 
who were not of his faction, waited calmly for the 
commissioners, being firmly persuaded that no one 
would dare to impeach him. 

Some time after Appius arrives ; who, upon being 
informed of the barbarous treatment which the Maro- 
neans had met with, reproached the king of Macedon, 
in the strongest terms, on that account. The latter 
resolutely asserted that he had not been in any man- 
ner concerned in the massacre, but that it was wholly 
occasioned hy an insurrection of the populace. 
" Some," says he, M declaring for Eumenes, and others 
for me, a great quarrel arose, and they butchered one 
another." He went so far as to challenge them to 
produce any person who pretended to have any arti- 
cles to lay to his charge. But who would have dared 
to impeach him ? His punishment would have been 
immediate ; and the aid he might have expected from 
the Romans was too far off. " It is to no purpose,** 
says Appius to him, " for you to apologue for your- 
self ; I know what things have been done, as well as 
the author of them.** These words gave Philip the 
greatest anxiety. However, matters were not carried 
farther at this first interview. 

But Appius, the next day, commanded him to send 
immediately Onomastes and Cassander to Rome, to 
be examined by the senate on the affair in question, 
declaring, that there was no other way for him to 
clear himself. Philip, upon receiving this order, 
changed color, waved within himself, and hesitated a 
long while before he made answer. At last he de- 
clared that he would send Cassander, whom the com- 
missioners suspected to be the contriver of the massa- 
cre : but he was determined not to send Onomastes, 
who, (he declared,) so far from r.aving been in Maro- 
nea at the time this bloody tragedy happened, was 
not even in the neighborhood of it The true reason 
was, that Philip was afraid lest Onomastes, in whom 
he reposed the utmost confidence, and had never con- 
cealed any thing from him, should betray him to the 

i senate. As for Cassander, the instant the commis- 
sioners had left Macedon, he put him on board a ship ; 
but, at the same time, sent some persons in his com- 

| pany, who poisoned him at Epirus. 

After the departure of the commissioners, who 
were fully persuaded that Philip had contrived the 
massacre of Maronea, and was upon the point of 
breaking with the Romans ; the king of Macedon, 
reflecting in his own mind, and with his friends, that 
the hatred he bore the Romans, and the strong de- 
sire he had to wreak his vengeance on that people, 
must necessarily soon display itself, would have been 
very glad to take up arms immediately, and declare 
war against them ; but, not being prepared, he con. 
ceived an expedient to gain time. He resolved to 
send his son Demetrius to Rome, whom, as having 
been many years a hostage, and having acquired great 
esteem in that city, be judged very well qualified 

either to defend him against the accusations with 



which he might be charged before the senate, or apo- 
logize for such faults as be really had committedL 

He accordingly made all the preparations neces- 
sary for this embassy, and nominated several friends to 
attend the prince his son on that occasion. 

He, at the same time, promised to succor the By- 
zantines ; not that he was sincerely desirous of defend- 
ing them, but because his bare advancing to aid that 
people, would strike terror into the petty princes of 
Thrace in the neigborhood of the Propontia, and would 
prevent their opposing the resolution he had formed 
of engaging in a war against the Romans. And ac- 
cordingly having defeated those petty sovereigns in a 
battle, and taken their chief prisoner, he thereby pot 
it out of their power to annoy him, and returned into 
Macedon. 

The arrival of the Roman commissioners** who 
were commanded to go from Macedon into Aehaia, 
was expected in Peloponnesus. Lycortaa, in order that 
an answer might be ready for them, summoned a 
council, in which the affair of the Lacedaemonians 
was examined. He represented to the assembly what 
they had to fear from them ; the Romans seeming to 
favor their interest much more thsn that of the Achae- 
an*. He expatiated chiefly on the ingratitude of 
A reus and Alcibiades, who, though they owed their 
return to the Achaeans, had however been so base as 
to undertake the embassy against them to the senate, 
where they acted and spoke like professed enemies ; 
as if the Actueans had driven them from their country, 
whereas it was they who had restored them to it. 
Upon this, great shouts were heard in every part of 
the assembly, and the president was desired to bring 
the affair into immediate deliberation. Nothing pre- 
vailing but passion and a thirst of revenge, A reus and 
Alcibiades were condemned to die. 

The Roman commissioners arrived a few days af- 
ter, and the council met at CHtor in Arcadia. This 
filled the Achaeans with the utmost terror ; for seeing 
A reus and Alcibiades, whom they had just before con- 
demned to die, arrive with the commissioners, they na- 
turally supposed that the enquiry, which was going to 
be made, would he no way favorable to them. 

Appius then told them, that the senate had been 
deeply affected with the complaints of the Laced**- 
monians, and could not but disapprove of every thiog 
which had been done with respect to them ; the mur- 
der of those, who, on the promise which Philopesmcn 
hod made them, had come to plead their cause ; the 
demolition of the walls of Sparta : the abolition of lit* 
laws and institutions of Lycurgus, which had spread 
the fame of that city throughout the world, and made 
it flourish for several ages. 

Lycortas, both as president of the council, and as 
being of the same opinion with Philopounen, the au- 
thor of whatever had been transacted against Lacedav 
mon, undertok to answer Appius. He showed, first, , 
that as the Lacedaemonians had attacked the exiles, 
contrary to the tenor of the treaty, which expressly 
forbid them to make any attempt against the maritime 
cities ; those exiles, in the absence of the Romans. 
could have recourse only to the Achasan league, which 
could not be justly blamed for having assisted them 
to the utmost of their power, in so urgent a necessity. 
That with regard to the massacre which Appius laid , 
to their charge, it ought not to be imputed to them, ! • 
but to the exiles, who were then beaded by Areas and 
Alcibiades ; who, by their own immediate impulse, 
y Liv. 1. xxxlx. n. 35—57. 
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and without being authorized by the Achaeans, had 
fallen with the utmost fury and violence on those whom 
they considered the authors of their banishment, and 
of all the rest of the calamities they had suffered. 
" However,** added Lycortas, *' it is pretended that we 
cannot but own that we were the cause of the aboli- 
tion of Lycurgus's laws, and the demolition of the 
walls of Sparta. This, indeed, is a real fact ; but then 
bow can this double objection be made to us at the 
same time? The walls in question were not built by 
Lycurgus, but by tyrants, who erected them some few 
years ago, not for the security of the city but for their 
own safety, and to enable themselves to abolish, with 
impunity, the discipline and regulations so happily es- 
tablished by that wise legislator. Were it possible for 
him to rise now from the grave, he would be overjoyed 
to see those walls destroyed, and would say that he now 
recognizes his native country and ancient Sparta. You 
should not, O citizens of Sparta, have waited for Phi- 
lopoemen or the Achaans ; but ought yourselves to 
have pulled down those walls with your own hands, and 
destroyed even the slightest trace of tyranny. These 
were the ignominious scars of your slavery : and after 
having maintained your liberties during almost 800 
years ; and been in former times the sovereigns of 
Greece, without the support and assistance of walls ; 
they, for these hundred years, have become the instru- 
ments of your slavery, and, in a manner, your shackles 
and fetters. With respect to the ancient laws of Ly- 
curgus, they were suppressed by the tyrants ; and we 
have only substituted our own, by putting you upon a 
level with us in all things.'* 

Addressing himself then to Appius, " I cannot 
forbear owning," says he, " that the words I have hi- 
therto spoken, are not such as should be used from 
ooe ally to another ; nor by a free nation, but slaves 
who speak to their master. For, in fine, if the voice 
of the herald, who proclaimed us, in the first place, to 
be free, was not a vain and empty ceremony ; if the 
treaty concluded at that time be real and solid ; if 
you are desirous of sincerely preserving an alliance 
and friendship with us ; on what can that infinite dis- 
parity which you suppose to be between you Romans 
and us Achaeans be grounded ? I do not inquire into 
the treatment which Capua met with, after you had 
taken that city : why then do you examine into our 
usage of the Lacedaemonians, after we had conquered 
them? Some of them were killed: and I will sup- 
pose that it was by us. But did not you strike off 
the heads of several Caropanian senators? We le- 
velled the walls of Sparta with the ground ; but as 
for you, Romans, you not only dispossessed the Cam- 
panians of their walls, but of their city and lands. 
To this I know you will reply, that the equality ex- 
pressed in the treaties between the Romans and 
Achaeans, is merely specious, and a bare form of 
words: that we really have but a precarious and 
transmitted liberty, but that the Romans are the pri- 
mary source of authority and empire. Of this, Ap- 
pius, I am but too sensible. However, since we must 
submit to this, I entreat you at last, how wide a dif- 
ference soever you may set between yourselves and 
us, not to put your enemies and our own upon a 
level with us, who are your allies ; especially not to 
show them better treatment than you do to us. They 
require us, by forswearing ourselves, to dissolve and 
annul all we have enacted by oath : and to revoke 
that, which, by being written in our records, and en- 
graved on marble, in order to preserve the remem- 



brance of it for ever, is become a sacred monument, 
which it is not lawful for us to violate. We revere 
you, O Romans ; and if you will have it so, we also 
fear you : but then we think it glorious to have a 
greater reverence and fear for the immortal gods. " 

The greatest part of the assembly applauded this 
speech, and all were unanimous in their opinion that 
he had spoken like a true magistrate ; it was therefore 
necessary for the Romans to act with vigor, or resolve 
to lose their authority. Appius, without descending 
to particulars, advised them, whilst they still enjoyed 
their freedom, and had not received any orders, to 
make a merit with the Romans, pf enacting of their 
own accoid what might afterwards be enjoined them. 
They were grieved at these words ; but were instructed 
by them, not to persist obstinately in the refusal of 
what should be demanded. All they therefore desired 
was, that the Romans would decree whatever they 
pleased with regard to Sparta ; but not oblige the 
Achaeans to break their oath, by annulling their de- 
cree themselves. As to the sentence that was just 
before passed against Areus and AlcibUdes, it was 
immediately repealed. 

The Romans pronounced judgment the year fol- 
lowing.' The chief articles of the ordinance were, 
that those persons who had been condemned by the 
Achaeans should be recalled and restored ; that all 
sentences relating to this affair should be repealed, 
and that Sparta should continue a member of the 
Achaean league. Pausanias adds an article not taken 
notice of by Livy, • that the walls which had been 
demolished should be rebuilt Q. Marcius was ap- 
pointed commissary to settle the affairs of Macedon, 
and those of Peloponnesus, where great feuds and 
disturbances subsisted, especially between the Achaeans 
on one side, and the Messenians and Lacedaemonians 
on the other. They all had sent ambassadors to 
Rome ; * but it does not appear that the senate was 
in any great haste to put an end to their differences. 
The answer they made to the Lacedaemonians was, 
that the Romans were determined not to trouble 
themselves any farther about their affairs. The 
Achaeans demanded aid of the Romans against the 
Messenians, pursuant to the treaty : or at least, not 
to suffer arms or provisions to be transported out of 
Italy to the latter people. It was answered them, 
that when any cities broke their alliance with the 
Achaeans, the senate did not think itself obliged to 
enter into those disputes : for that this would open a 
door to ruptures and divisions, and even, in some 
measure, give a sanction to them. 

In these proceedings appears the artful and jealous 
policy of the Romans, which tended solely to weaken 
Philip and the Achaeans, of whose power they were 
jealous ; and who covered their ambitious designs with 
the specious pretence of succoring the weak and op- 
pressed. 

SECT. X. Philopoemen besieges Messene. He la taken pri- 
soner, and put to death by tbe Messenians. Messene sur- 
rendered to the Achaeans. The splendid funeral procession 
of Philopoemen, whose ashes are rairied to Megalopolis. Se- 
quel of the aflair relating to the Spartan exiles. The death 
of Ptolemy Eplphanoa, who is succeeded by Philometor his 
son. 

Dinocrates the Messenian,* who bad a particular 

a Liv. L xxzviil. n. 48. a In Achate, p. 414* 
6 Polyb in Legal, e. li. 
c Liv. 1. xxxix. n. 48. Plut . in Philop. p. 386— !68. Polyb. 
in Legat. e. 111. lill. 
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a m sR2i enmit 7 to Philopoemen, bad drawn off 
Ant. J. C. 183. Messene from the Achaean league; and 
' was meditating how be might best seiie 
upon a considerable post, called Corone, near that 
city. Philopoemen, then seventy years of age, and ge- 
nerallissimo of the Achaeans for the eighth time, was 
sick. However, the instant the news of this was 
brought him, he set out, notwithstanding his indispo- 
sition, made a forced march, and advanced towards 
Messene with a body of forces, not very numerous, 
but consisting of the flower of the Megalopolitan 
youth. Dinocrates, who had marched out against 
him, was soon put to flight : but 500 troopers, who 
guarded the open country of Messene, happening to 
come up and reinforce him, he faced about and routed 
Philopoemen. This general, whose sole concern was 
to save the gallant youths who had followed him in 
this expedition, performed the most extraordinary 
acts of bravery : but happening to fall from his horse, 
and receiving a deep wound in his head, be was taken 
prisoner by the enemy, who carried him to Messene. 
Plutarch considers this ill fortune of Philopoemen as 
the punishment for a rash and arrogant expression 
that had escaped him upon his hearing a certain ge- 
neral applauded : " Ought that man," says he, " to be 
valued, who suffers himself to be taken alive by the 
enemy, whilst he has arms to defend himself?" 

As soon as the news was brought to Messene, that 
Philopoemen was taken prisoner, and on his way to 
that city, the Messenians were in such transports of 
joy that they all ran to the gates of the city ; not 
being able to persuade themselves of the truth of what 
they heard till they saw him themselves, so greatly 
improbable did such an event appear to them. To 
satisfy the violent curiosity of the inhabitants, many 
of whom bad not been able to get a sight of him, they 
were forced to show the illustrious prisoner on the 
theatre, where multitudes flocked to see him. When 
they beheld Philopoemen dragged along in chains, 
most of the spectators were so much moved to com- 
passion that the tears trickled from their eyes. There 
even was a murmur heard among the people, which 
resulted from humanity and a very laudable grati- 
tude : *' That the Messenians ought to call to mind 
the great services done by Philopoemen, and his hav- 
ing preserved the liberty of Achaia by the defeat of 
Nabis the tyrant" But the magistrates did not suf- 
fer him to be long exhibited in this manner, lest the 
pity of the people should be attended with ill conse- 

3uences. They therefore took him away on a sud- 
en : and, after consulting together, caused him to 
be conveyed to a place called the treasury. This was 
a subterraneous dungeon, whither neither light nor air 
entered from without ; and which bad no door to it, 
but was shut with a huge stone that was rolled over 
the entrance. In this dungeon they imprisoned Phi- 
lopoemen, and posted a guard round every part of it. 

As soon as it was night, and all the people were 
withdrawn, Dinocrates caused the stone to be rolled 
away, and the executioner to descend into tbe dun- 
geon with a dose of poison to Philopoemen, command- 
ing him not to stir till he bad swallowed it Tbe 
moment the illustrious Megalopolitan perceived the 
light, and saw the man advance towards him, with a 
lamp in one hand and the bowl of poison in the other, 
be raised himself with the utmost difficulty, (for he 
was very weak,) sat down, and then taking the cup, 
inquired of the executioner, whether he could tell 
what was become of the young Megalopolitans his 



followers, and particularly of Lycortas ? The execu- 
tioner answering, that he beard that aim oat all of 
them had saved themselves by flight : Pbilopeemea 
thanked him by a nocT, and looking kindly to him, 
" You bring me," says he, " good news ; and I find 
we are not entirely unfortunate j" after which, with- 
out breathing the least complaint, be swallowed the 
deadly dose, and laid himself again on his cloak. Tbe 
poison was very speedy in its effects ; for Philrpev 
men being extremely weak and feeble, be expired in a 
moment 

When the news of his death was spread among the 
Achaeans, all their cities were inexpressibly afflicted 
and dejected. Immediately all their young men who 
were of age to bear arms, and all their magistrals, 
came to Megalopolis. Here a grand council being 
summoned, it was unanimously resolved not to delay 
a moment taking vengeance for so horrid a deed ; and 
accordingly, having elected on tbe spot Lycortas for 
their general, they advanced with the utmost fury 
into Messenia, and filled every part of it with blood 
and slaughter. Tbe Messenians, having now do re- 
fuge left, and being unable to defend themselves by 
force of arms, sent a deputation to tbe Achaean*, to 
desire that an end might be put to tbe war, and to 
beg pardon for their past faults. Lycortas, moved at 
their entreaties, did not think it advisable to treat 
them as their furious and insolent revolt s eem e d to 
deserve. He told them, that there was no other way 
for them to expect a peace than by delivering op tbe 
authors of the revolt, and of the death of Phiiopo> 
men ; by submitting all the affairs to the disposal of 
the Aehteans, and receiving a garrison into their cita- 
del These conditions were accepted, and executed 
immediately. Dinocrates, to prevent tbe ignominy 
of dying by an executioner, laid violent banda on him- 
self, in which he was imitated by all those who bad 
advised the putting of Philopoemen to death. Ly- 
cortas caused those to be delivered up who bod ad- 
vised the insulting of Philopoemen. These were un- 
doubtedly the persons who were atoned round his 
tomb, as we shall soon see. 

The funeral obsequies of Philopoemen were then 
solemnised. After the body bad been consumed by 
the flames, his ashes collected, and deposited in an 
urn, tbe train set out for Megalopolis. This proces- 
sion did not so much resemble a funeral as a triumph, 
or rather it was a mixture of both. First came the 
infantry, their brows adorned with crowns, end all 
shedding floods of tears. Then followed tbe Mes- 
senian prisoners bound in chains : afterwards the ge- 
neral's son, young Polybius,* carrying the urn adorned 
with ribands and crowns, and a cc o m p an ied by tbe 
noblest and most illustrious Aebsaena, The urn was 
followed by all tbe cavalry, whose arms glittered mag- 
nificently, and whose horses were all richly eapwiaoned, 
who closed the march, And did not seem too much de- 
jected st this mournful scene, nor too much elate from 
their victory. All the inhabitants of tbe iieighbormg 
towns and villages flocked to meet the proce ssi on , as 
if they came in honor of a victory obtained. All 
possible honors were done to Philopoemen at his in- 
terment, and the Messeniao captives were stoned round 
bis sepulchre. Tbe cities in general, by decrees enacted 
for that purpose, ordered tbe greatest honors to he 
paid him, and erected many statues to him with 
nificent inscriptions. 

d This was PtflyUofe the Ustorho, who talent than be 
two-aad-twenty. ,1 
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Several yean after, * at the time when Corinth 
burned and destroyed by Mumraius the proconsul, a 
false aceuaer. (a Roman,) aa I observed elsewhere, 
used his utmost endeavors to get them broken to 
pieces ; prosecuted him criminally, as if alive ; charg- 
ing him with having been an enemy to the Romans, 
sod of discovering a hatred for them on all occasions, 
The cause was heard in council before Mummius. 
The slanderer exhibited all his articles of impeach- 
ment, and produced his proofs. They were answered 
by Polybius, who refuted them with great solidity and 
eloquence. It is a great pity so interesting a piece 
should have been lost. Neither Mummius nor his 
council would permit the monuments of that great 
man's glory to be destroyed, though he had opposed, 
like a bulwark, the successes of the Romans ; for the 
Romans of that age, says Plutarch, made the just and 
proper discrimination between virtue and interest : 
they distinguished the glorious and honorable from 
the profitable ; and were persuaded, that worthy per- 
son* ought to honor and revere the memory of men 
who signalised themselves by their virtue, though they 
had been their enemies. 

Livy tells us, that the Greek as well as Roman 
writers observe, that three illustrious men, Philopes- 
men, Hannibal, and Scipio, happened to die in the 
same year, or thereabouts ; thus putting Philopotmen 
in parallel, and, as it were, upon a level, with the two 
most celebrated generals of the two most powerful 
nstions in the world. 1 believe I have already given 
the reader a sufficient idea of his character, so shall 
only repeat what I before observed, that Philopeemen 
1 was called the last of the Greeks, as Brutus was said 
to be the last of the Romans. 

The Messenians, by their imprudent conduct, being 

reduced to the most deplorable condition, were, by 

the goodness and generosity of Lyeortas and the 

l Achstans, restored to the league from which they had 

I withdrawn themselves. Several other cities, which, 

from the example they set them, had also renounced 

it, renewed their alliance with it. Such commonly is 

the happy effect which a seasonable act of clemency 

produces; whereas a violent and excessive severity, 

that breathes nothing but blood and vengeance, often 

I harries a people to despair ; and so far from proving 

 s remedy to evils, only inflames and exasperates them 

' the more. 

When news came to Rome, that the Achaums had 
happily terminated their war with the Messeniana, the 
a mb a ss adors were addressed in terms quite different 
from those which had been used to them before. The 
senate told them, that they had been particularly care- 
ful not to suffer either arms or provisions to be carried 
from Italy to Afesaene ; an anawer which manifestly 
discovers the insincerity of the Romans, and the little 
regard they had to good frith in their transactions 
with other nations. They seemed, at first, desirous 
of giving the signal to all the cities engaged in the 
Aehasan league, to take up arms ; and now, they en- 
deavored to flatter the Aehamne into an opinion, that 
they had sought all opportunities to serve them. 

It is maniiest on this occasion, that the Roman so 
ute consented to what had been transacted, because it 
**• eotjin their power to oppose it ; that they wanted 
to make> merit of this with the Achates*, who pee* 
■essed almost the whole force of Peloponnesus : that 
they were very cautious of giving the least umbrage 
to this league, at a time when they eottM place no 

#Tnfrty-sevea years. 



dependence on Philip ; when the jEtolians were dis- 
gusted ; and when Antiochus, by joining with that 
people, might engage in some enterprise which might 
have been of ill consequence to the Romans. 

I have related Hannibal's death in the history of 
the Carthaginians. ' After retiring from Antioobua's 
court, he had fled to Prusias, king of Bithynie, who 
was then at war with Eumenes, king of Pergamue. 
Hannibal did that prince great service. Both sides 
were preparing for a naval engagement, on which oc- 
casion Eumenes's fleet consisted of a much greater 
number of ships than that of Prusias. But Hannibal 
opposed stratagem to force. He bad got together a 
great number of venomous serpents, and had filled 
several earthen vessels with them. The instant the 
signal for battle was given, be commanded the officers 
and sailors to foil upon Eumenes's galley only ^inform- 
ing them at the same time of a sign by which they 
should distinguish it from the rest) ; and to annoy 
the enemy no otherwise than by throwing the eafthen 
vessels into the rest of the galleys. At first this was 
only laughed at ; the sailors not imagining that these 
earthen vessels could be of the least service : but when 
the serpents were seen gliding over every part of the 
galleys, the soldiers and rowers, now studious only of 
preserving themselves from those venomous creatures, 
did not once think of the enemy. In the mean time, 
the royal galley was so warmly attacked, that it was 
very near being taken ; and it was with the utmost 
difficulty that the king made his eseape. Prusias, by 
Hannibal's assistance, gained several victories by land. 
This prince being one day afraid to venture a battle, 
because the victims bad not been propitious*. 
" What,"* says Hannibal, "do you rely more upon 
the liver of a beast than upon the advice and experience 
of Hannibal." To prevent his tailing into the hands 
of the Romans, who required Prusias to deliver him 
up, he took a dose of poison, which brought him to 
his end. 

I before observed,* that the Romans, among many 
other articles, had decreed, that Sparta 

A.M. 3822. |hQuhi J,, admitted fcto the Aehean 
Ant. J. c. in. }mg ^ Tht «ia*ejaadors being re- 
turned, and having reported the answer which had 
been received from the senate, Lyeortas assembled the 
people at Sicyoo, to deliberate whether Sparta should 
be admitted into the Admen league. To incline the 
populace to acquiesce in this proposition, he repre- 
sented that the Romans, to whose disposal that city 
had been abandoned, would no longer be burdened 
with it : that they had declared to the ambassadors, 
that they were no ways concerned in this affair : that 
the Spartans who were engaged in the administration 
of publio affairs, were very desirous of that union, 
which (he observed) oouW not foil of being attended 
with great advantage to the Achsran league, aa the 
first exiles, who bad behaved with great ingratitude 
and impiety towards them, would not be included in 
it ; but would be banished from the city, and other citi- 
aens substituted in their room. Diophanes and some 
other persona undertook to defend the cause of the 
exiles. However, notwithstanding their opposition, 
the council decreed; that Sparta should be admitted 
into the league, and accordingly it was so. With r*> 

/Ltt.l. XXxix. n. 51. Cor. Nep. in Hsonlb. e. x.— xlt. Justin 
). xxxU.c.41. ^^ 

a An tu. inqult, ?italin*9 carunculst, quam Imperatori veterl 
mavis credere f — Ualus hostiat Jeciaorl Icogo useruuento tea • 
tatam glorlam luam postponl, ssquo animo aon lulit.— Vol, 
Mom. 1. til. c. f . * Polyb. in teg. c. liii. 
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gard to the first exiles, those only were pardoned who 
could not be convicted of engaging in any attempt 
against the Achaean republic. 

When the affair was ended, ambassadors were sent 
to Rome, in the name of all the parties concerned. 
The senate, after giving audience to those sent by 
Sparta and by the exiles, said nothing to the ambassa- 
dors, which tended to show that they were disgusted 
at what had passed. With respect to those who had 
been lately sent into banishment, the senate promised 
to write to the Achseans, to obtain leave for them to 
return into their native country. Some days after, 
Bippus, the Achsan deputy, being arrived in Rome, 
was introduced into the senate ; and there gave an 
account of the manner in which the Messenians had 
been restored to their former state ; and the senators 
were not only satisfied with every thing be related to 
them, but treated him with abundant marks of honor 
and amity. 

The Lacedaemonian exiles were no sooner returned 
from Rome into Peloponnesus, than 
Ant. J.' c! Ml. ***** delivered to the Achaans the let- 
' ters which the senate had sent by them, 
and by which they were desired to permit the exiles 
to settle again in their native country. It was an- 
swered, that the purport of those letters should be 
considered at the return of the Achaian ambassadors 
from Rome. Bippus arrived from thence a few days 
after, and declared that the senate had written in fit- 
vor of the exiles, not so much out of affection for them, 
as to get rid of their importunities. The Achaans 
hearing this, thought it requisite not to make ay 
change in what had been decreed. 

Hyperbates,* having been elected general of the 
A M 8894 Achasans, again debated in the council, 
Ant. J. C. 180. wne * ner an y notice should be taken of 
'the letters which the senate had written, 
concerning the re-establishment of the exiles who had 
been banished from Sparta. Lycortas was of opinion, 
that the A ch jeans ought to adhere to what had been 
decreed. " When the Romans," says he, " listen fa- 
vorably to such complaints and entreaties of unfortu- 
nate persons, as appear to them just and reasonable, 
they, in this, act a very becoming part. But when it 
is represented to them, that among the fcvors which 
are requested at their hands, some are not in their 
power to bestow, and others would reflect dishonor, 
and be very prejudicial to their allies, on these occa- 
sions they do not use to persist obstinately in their 
opinions, or exact from such allies implicit obedience 
to their commands. This is exactly our case at pre- 
sent |Let us inform tbe Romans, that we cannot obey 
their orders without infringing the sacred oaths we 
have taken, without violating the laws on which our 
league is founded ; and then they will undoubtedly 
wave their resolutions, and confess that it is with the 
greatest reason we refuse to obey their commands." 
Hyperbates and Callicrates were of a contrary opinion. 
They were for having implicit obedience paid to tbe 
Romans; and declared, that all laws, oaths, and 
treaties, ought to be sacrificed to their will. In this 
contrariety of opinions, it was resolved that a deputa- 
tion should be sent to the senate, in order to represent 
the reasons given by Lycortas in council. Callicrates, 
Lysiades, and Aratus were the ambassadors, to whom 
instructions were given in conformity to what had 
been deliberated. 

When these ambassadors were arrived at Rome, 
i Polyb. in Leg, c liv. e IWd, c. MIL 



Callicrates, being introduced into the senate, acted in 
direct opposition to his instructions. He not only 
had the assurance to censure those who differed in 
opinion from him, but took the liberty to tell the se- 
nate what they ought to do. ** If the Greeks,** says 
he, directing himself to the senators, " do not obey yon ; 
if they pay no regard either to the letters or order* 
which you send them, you must blame yourselves 
alone for it. In all the states of Greece, there are 
now two parties ; one of which asserts, that all your 
orders ought to be obeyed ; and that laws and trea- 
ties, in a word, that all things, should pay homage to 
your will and pleasure ; the other party pretends, 
that it is fitting that laws, treaties, and oath*, ought 
to take place of your will ; and are for ever exhorting 
the people to remain inviolable to them. Of these 
two parties, the last suits best with the genius and 
characters of the Acb&ans, and has tbe greatest in- 
fluence over the people. What is the consequence of 
this ? That those who comply with your measures are 
detested by the common people, whilst such as oppose 
your decrees are honored and applauded. Whereas 
if the senate would show favor to such as espouse their 
interest cordially, the chief magistrates and officers of 
all the republics would instantly declare for the Ro- 
mans; and the people, intimidated by this, would 
soon follow their example. But, whilst you show an 
indifference on this head, you must expect that all 
the chiefs will certainly oppose you, as the infallible 
means of acquiring the love and respect of tbe people. 
And accordingly we see, that many people, whose 
only merit consists in their making the strongest op- 
position to your orders, and a pretended seal for the 
defence and preservation of the laws of their country, 
have been raised to the most exalted employment in 
their state. In ease you do not much care whether 
the Greeks are, or are not, at your devotion, then in- 
deed your present conduct suits exactly your senti- 
ments. But if you would have them execute your 
orders, and receive your letters with respect, reflect 
seriously on this matter : otherwise be assured that 
they will, on all occasions, declare against your com- 
mands. You may judge of tbe truth of this from their 
present behavior towards you. How long is it since 
you commanded them, by your letters, to recall the 
Lacedaemonian exiles ? Nevertheless, so for from re- 
calling them, they have published a quite contrary 
decree, and have bound themselves by oath never to 
reinstate them. This ought to be a lesson to you, 
and show how cautious you should ever be *fbr the 
future." 

Callicrates, after making this speech, withdrew. 
The exiles then came in, told their business in few 
words, but in such as were well adapted to move com- 
passion, and then retired. 

A speech so well calculated to favor the interests of 
Rome as that of Callicrates, could not but be very 
agreeable to the senate. Thus it was that the Greeks 
began to throw themselves spontaneously into the 
arms of slavery, prostituted of their own accord the 
liberty of which their ancestors bad been so jealous, 
and paid a submission and homage to the Romans, 
which they had always refused to the " Great King** 
of Persia. Some flatterers and ambitious traitors, re- 
gardless of every thing but their own interest, sold 
and sacrificed the independence and glory of Greece 
for ever ; discovered the weak side or republics with 
regard to their internal constitution ; pointed out the 
methods by which they might be weakened, and at 
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last crushed ; and furnished themselves the chains in 
which thej were to be bound. 

In consequence of this speech, it was so concluded, 
that it would be proper to increase the power and 
credit of those who made it their business to defend 
the authority of the Romans, and to humble such as 
ihould presume to oppose it Polybius observes, that 
this was the first time the ratal resolution was 
taken, to humble and depress those who, in their re- 
spective countries, had the most noble way of think- 
ing ; and, on the contrary, to heap riches and honors 
on all tuch who, either right or wrong, should declare 
in favor ot the Romans ; a resolution which soon 
after increased the herd of flatterers in all the repub- 
lics, and very much lessened the number of true 
friends of liberty. From this period, the Romans 
made it one of the constant maxims of their policy, 
to oppress by all possible methods whoever ventured 
to oppose their ambitious projects. This single 
maiim may serve as a key to the latent principles and 
motives of the government of this republic, and show 
us what idea we ought to entertain of the pretended 
equity and moderation they sometimes display, but 
which does not long support itself, and of which a 
just judgment cannot be formed but by the conse- 
quences. 

To conclude, the senate, in order to get the exiles 
restored to their country, did not think it sufficient to 
write to the Acheaiis alone, but to the iEtolians, 
Epirots, Athenians, Boeotians, and Acarnanians, as 
if they intended to incense all Greece against the 
Achasans. And, in their answer to the ambassadors. 
they did not make the least mention of any one but 
Callicrates, whose example, the senste observed, it 
would be well for the magistrates of all other cities to 
follow. 

That deputy, after receiving this answer, returned 
in triumph, without reflecting that he was the cause 
of all the calamities which Greece, and particularly 
Achaia, were upon the point of experiencing. For 
hitherto, a sort of equality had been observed between 
the Acbasans and Romans, which the latter thought 
fit to permit, out of gratitude for the considerable aer- 
ricei the Achcans had done them ; and for the in- 
violable fidelity with which they had adhered to them 
in the most perilous junctures, as in the wars against 
Philip and Antiochus. The members of this league 
distinguished themselves at that time in a most con- 
spicuous manner by their authority, their forces, their 
seat for liberty ; and above all, by the shining merit 
sod exalted reputation of their commanders. But 
Callicrates's treason, for we may justly bestow that 
name upon it, gave it a deadly wound. The Romans, 
says Polybius, noble in their sentiments, and full of 
humanity, are moved at the complaints of the wretched, 
•nd think it their duty to afford their aid to all who 
fly to them for protection ; and this it was that inclined 
them to favor the cause of the Lacedaemonian exiles. 
But if any one, on whose fideility they may safely de- 
pend, suggests to them the inconveniences they would 
bring upon themselves should they grant certain fa- 
vors, they generally return to a just way of thinking, 
snd correct, so far as lies in their power, what they 
may have done amiss. Here, on the contrary, Calli- 
crates studies nothing but how he may beet work 
upon their passions by flattery. He had been sent to 
Rome, to plead the cause of the Acnasans, and, by a 
criminal and unparalleled prevarication, he declares 
i against his clients; and becomes the advocate of their 



enemies, by whom he had suffered himself to be cor- 
rupted. At his return to Achaia, he spread so art- 
fully the terror of the Roman name, and intimidated 
the people to such a degree, that he got himself elected 
captain-general. He was no sooner invested with this 
command than he restored the exiles of Lacedaemonia 
and Messene to their country. 

Polybius, on this occasion, praises exceedingly the 
humanity of the Romans, the tenderness with which 
they listen to the complaints of the unfortunate, and 
their readiness to atone for such unjust actions astbey 
may have committed, when they are once made ac- 
quainted with them. I know not whether the ap- 
plauses he gives them will not admit of great abate- 
ment. The reader must call to mind that be wrote 
this in Rome, and under the eye of the Romans, after 
Greece had been reduced to a state of slavery. We 
are not to expect from an historian, in a state of sub- 
mission and dependence, so much veracity as he very 
possibly would have observed in a state of freedom, 
and at a time when men were permitted to speak the 
truth: and we must not blindly believe every cir- 
cumstance of this kind advanced by him ; facts have 
more force, and speak in a clearer manner than he 
does. The Romans were not eager to commit in- 
justice themselves, whenever they bad an opportunity 
of employing foreign means for that purpose, which 
procured them the same advantage, and served to 
conceal their unjust policy. 

Eumenes, 1 in the mean time, was engaged in war 
against Pharnaces, king of Pontus. 

Ant J CM82 The latter took Sinopc, a very strong 
' city of Pontus, of which his successors 
remained in possession ever afterwards. Several cities 
made complaints against this at Rome. Ariarathes, 
king of Cappadocia, who was united in interest with 
Eumenes, sent also ambassadors thither. The Ro- 
mans several times employed their mediation and 
authority to put an end to their differences ; but 
Pharnaces was insincere on these occasions, and 
always broke his engagements. Contrary to the faith 
of treaties, he took the field, and Has opposed by the 
confederate kings. Several enterprises ensued ; and 
after some years bad been spent in this manner, a 
peace was concluded. 

Never were more embassies sent than at the time 
we are now speaking o£ Ambassadors 

An"t*J cfVso were seen m a ^ places, either coming 
from the provinces to Rome, or going 
from Rome to the provinces, or from the allies and 
nations to one another. The Achsans deputed," 1 in 
this quality, (to Ptolemy Epiphanes, king of Egypt,) 
Lycortas, Polybius his son, and the young A rat us, 
to return that monarch thanks for the presents he 
bad already bestowed on their republic, and the new 
offers he had made them. However, these ambas- 
sadors did not leave Achaia, because when they were 
preparing to set out, advice came that Ptolemy was 
dead. 

This prince," after having overcome the rebels 

within his kingdom, as has been al- 

Ant J^cfw readT mentioned, resolved to attack Se- 

' leucus, king of Syria. When he began 

to form the plan for carrying on this war, one of his 

principal officers asked, by what methods he would 

raise money for the execution of it. He replied that 

his friends were bis treasure. The principal cour- 

I Polyb. in Leg. c. 61—59. as Ibid, civil, 

a Hieron. in Daniel. 
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tiers concluded from this answer, that as he considered 
their purses as the only fund he had to carry on this 
war, they were upon the point of being ruined by it. 
To prevent therefore that consequence, which had 
more weight with them than the allegiance they owed 
their sovereign, they caused him to be poisoned. This 
monarch was thus despatched in his twenty-ninth 
year, after he had sat twenty-four years on the 
throne. Ptolemy Philometor, his son, who was but 
six years of age, succeeded him, and Cleopatra his 
mother was declared regent 



CHAPTER II. 

SECT. I. Complaints made at Rome against Philip. Deme- 
trius, his son. who was in that city, is sent back to his father, 
accompanied by some ambassadors. A secret conspiracy of 
Perseus against his brother Demetrius with regard to the 
succession to the throne. He accuses him before Philip. 
Speeches of both those princes. Philip, upon a new im- 
peachment, causes Demetrius to be put to death ; but after- 
wards dtsoovers his innocence and Pcrseus's guilt. Whilst 
Philip is medita'lng to punish the latter, he dies, and Per- 
seus succeeds him. 

Evxa since the spreading of a report among the 

states contiguous to Macedonia, * that 

. A ; ¥ „ S8 ?I: such as went to Rome to complain 
Ant. J. c. 183. t?ainet phUip wer ^ hetfd the ^ Md 

that many of them had found their advantage in hav- 
ing so done ; a great number of cities, and even pri- 
vate persons, made their complaints in that city, 
against a prince who was a very troublesome neigh- 
bor to them all 5 with the hopes either of having the 
injuries redressed which they pretended to have re- 
ceived ; or, at least, to console themselves in some 
measure for them, by being allowed the liberty to de- 
plore them. King Eumenes, among the rest, to 
whom, by order of the Roman commissioners and 
senate, the fo rtr es ses in Thrace were to be given up, 
sent ambassadors, at whose bead was Athenstus his 
brother, to inform the senate that Philip did not with- 
draw his garrisons in Thrace, as be had promised ; 
and to complain of his sending succor into Bithynia 
to Prusias, who was then at war with Eumenes. 

Demetrius, the son of Philip king of Macedon, 
was at that time in Rome, whither, as has been al- 
ready mentioned, be bad been sent by his father, in 
order to watch over his interests in that city. It was 
naturally his business to answer the several accusa- 
tions brought against his father : but the senate, ima- 
gining that this would be a very difficult task for so 
young a prince, who was not accustomed to speak in 
public ; to spare bim that trouble, sent him to inquire, 
whether the king his father had not given him some 
memorials ; and contented themselves with his reading 
them. Philip therein justified himself to the best of 
his power, with respect to most of the articles which 
were exhibited against him ; but be especially showed 
bow much he was displeased at the decrees which the 
Roman commissioners had enacted against him, and 
at the treatment he had met with from them. The 
serate saw plainly what all this tended to ; and as the 
young prince endeavored to apologise for certain par- 
ticulars, and with respect to others assured them that 
every thing should be done agreeably to the will of 
the Romans, the senate replied, that his father Philip 
could not have done more wisely, nor what was more 
agreeable to them, than in sending his son Demetrius 

AUf.l.xxzlx.n.46,47. 



to make his eieuses : that, as to past transactions, the 
senate might dissemble, forget, and bear with a greet 
many things : that, as to the future, they relied en the 
promise which Demetrius gave : that, although he 
was going to leave Rome, in order to return to Ma- 
cedon, he left there (as the hostage of his ioctinsisios») 
his own good will and attachment for Rome, which 
be might retain inviolably, without infringing in say 
manner the duty he owed bis rather : that out of re- 
gard to him, ambassadors should be sent to Macedo n . 
to rectify, peaceably and without noise, whatever might 
have been hitherto amiss : and that, as to the) scat, the 
senate was well pleased to let Philip know, that be 
was obliged to his son Demetrius for the ten ds race s 
with which the Romans behaved towards him. These 
marks oi distinction, which the senate gave him with 
the view of exalting his credit in his father's court. 
only animated envy against him, and at length occa- 
sioned his destruction. 

The return of Demetrius to Macedon, ' and the 
arrival of the ambassadors, produced different effects, 
according to various dispositions of men's minds. The 
people, who extremely feared the consequences of a 
rupture with the Romans, and the war that was pre- 
paring, were highly pleased with Demetrius, from the 
hopes that be would be the mediator and author of a 
peace ; not to mention that they considered him as the 
successor to the throne of Macedon, after the demise 
of his father. For though he was the younger son, 
he had one great advantage over his brother, and that 
was, his being born of a mother who was Philip** law- 
ful wife ; whereas Perseus was the son of a concubine, 
and even reputed supposititious. Besides, it was not 
doubted but that the Romans would place Demetrius 
on his father's throne, Perseus not having any credit 
with them. And these were the common reports. 

On one side, also, Perseus was greatly uneasy ; as 
he feared that the advantage of being elder brother 
would be but a very feeble title against a brother su- 
perior to him in all other respects ; and on the other, 
Philip, imagining that it would not be in his power 
to dispose of the throne ss he pleased, beheld with a 
jealous eye, and dreaded the too great influence of, 
his younger son. It was also a great mortification to 
him to see rising, in his lifetime, and before his eyes, 
a kind of second court in the concourse of Macedo- 
nians wlu> crowded about Demetrius. The young 
prince himself did not take sufficient care to preveot 
or sooth the growing disaffection to his person. In- 
stead of endeavoring to suppress envy by gentleness, 
modesty, and complaisance, be only inflamed and ea- 
asperated it, by a certain air of haughtiness, which be 
had brought with him from Rome, valuing himself 
upon the marks of distinction with which be had been 
honored in that city t and not scrupling to declare, 
that the senate had granted him many things which 
they had before refused his father. 

Philip's discontent was till more inflamed on the 
arrival of the new ambassadors, to whom his son paid 
his court more assiduously than to himself; and when 
he found he should be obliged to abandon Thrace, to 
withdraw his garrisons from that country, and to ex- 
ecute other things, either pursuant to the decrees of 
tbe first commissioners, or to the fresh orders be had 
received from Rome; orders and decrees with which 
be complied very much against his will, and with the 
highest secret resentment ; but with which be was 
forced to comply, to prevent bis being involved in a 
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war, for which he waa not sufficiently prepared. To 
remove all suspicion of bis harboring the least design 
that way, he carried his arms into the very heart of 
Thrace, against people with whom the Romans did 
not concern themselves in any manner. 

However,* bis inclinations were not unknown at 
Rome. Marcius, one of the commissioners, who had 
communicated the orders of the seoate to Philip, wrote 
to Rome to inform them that all the king's discourses, 
and the several steps he took*, visibly threatened an 
approaching war. To make himself the more secure 
of the maritime cities, he forced all the inhabitants, 
with their families, to leave them ; settled them in 
the most northern parts of Macedon ; r and substituted 
in their places Thracians, and other barbarous nations, 
oo whom he believed he might more securely depend. 
These ehangea occasioned a general murmur in every 
part of Macedon ; and the provinces echoed with the 
cries and complaints of these poor, unhappy people, 
who were forced away from their houses and their 
native place, to be confined in unknown countries. 
Nothing waa heard oo all sides but imprecations and 
curses against the king, who was the author of these 
innovations. 

But Philip, so far from being moved at their grief, 
grew more cruel from it Every thing 
Adl J c 181 Mem *d to afford him cause for suspicion, 
 and gave him umbrage. He had put 
to death a great number of persons, upon suspicion 
that they favored the Romans. He thought his own 
life could not be safe, but by retaining their children 
in his own power, and he imprisoned them under a 
strong guard, in order to have them all destroyed one 
after another. Nothing could be more horrid in it- 
self than such a design ; but the sad catastrophe of 
one of the most powerful and most illustrious families 
in Thessaly, made it still more execrable. 

He had put to death, many years before, Herodicus, 
one of the principal persons of the country, and, some 
time after, his two sons-in-law. Tbeoxena and Archo, 
his two daughters, had continued widows, each of 
them having a son, both very young. Tbeoxena, who 
was sought for in marriage by the richest and most 
powerful noblemen in Thessaly, preferred widowhood 
to the nuptial state ; but Archo married a nobleman 
of the /Enean nation, called Poris, and brought him 
Kveral children, whom Archo, dying early, left in- 
fants. Tbeoxena, that she might have an opportunity 
of bringing up her sister's children under her eye, 
married Poris ; took the same care of them as she did 
of her own son ; and was as tender of them as if she 
had been their mother. When the news was brought 
her of Philip's cruel edict, to confine the children of 
those who had been put to death ; plainly foreseeing 
that they would be given up to the brutal fury of the 
king and his officers, she formed a surprising resolu- 
tion, declaring that she would imbrue lier hands in 
the blood of all her children, rather than suffer them 
to GUI Into the merciless power of Philip. Poris, 
whose soul was struck with horror at this design, told 
httf »n order to divert her from it, that he would send 
all their children to Athens, to some friends on whose 
fidelity and humanity he could safely rely, and that he 
liimself would convey them thither. Accordingly, 
they all set out from Thessalonica, in order to sail to 
the city of /Enea, to assist at a solemn festival, which 
"as solemnised annually in honor qf J&neas their 
founder. Having spent the whole day in festivity 

f LW. L xL n. J— 5. r jKmalhia, called formerly Psoitis* 



and rejoicing, about midnight, when every one else 
was asleep, they embarked on board a galley which 
Poris had prepared for them, as if intending to re- 
turn to Thessalonica, but, in reality, to go to Euboea ; 
when, unhappily, a contrary wind prevented them 
from advancing forwards in spite of their utmost ef- 
forts, and drove them back towards the coast. At 
day-break, the king's officers, who were posted to 
guard the port, having perceived them, immediately 
sent off an armed sloop; commanding the captain of 
it, upon the severest penalties, not to return without 
the galley. As it drew nearer, Poris was seen every 
moment, either exhorting the ship's company, in the 
strongest terms, to exert themselves to the utmost in 
order to get forward ; or lifting up his hands to heaven, 
and imploring the assistance of the gods. In the 
mean time, Tbeoxena, resuming her former resolution, 
and presenting her children the poison she bad pre- 
pared, and the daggers she had brought with her ; 
" Death," says she, " alone can free you from your 
miseries ; and here is what will procure you that last 
sad refuge. Secure yourselves from the king's horrid 
cruelty by the method you like best. Go 9 my dear 
children, such of you as are more advanced jn years, 
and take these poignards ; or, in case a slower kind 
of death may be more grateful, take this poison." 
The enemy were now nearly close to tbem, and the 
mother was very urgent They obeyed her commands, 
and all, after, having swallowed the deadly draughts, 
or plunged the daggers in their bosoms, were thrown 
into the sea. Theoxena, after giving her husband a 
last sad embrace, leaped into the sea with him. 
Philip's officers then seised the galley, but did not 
find one person alive in it 

The horror of this tragical event revived and in- 
flamed, to a prodigious degree, the hatred against 
Philip. He was publicly detested as a bloody tyrant ; 
and people vented, in all places, both against him and 
his children, dreadful imprecations, which, says Livy, 
soon had their effect ; the gods having abandoned him 
to a blind fury, which prompted him to wreak his 
vengeance against his own children. 

Perseus saw, * with infinite pain and affliction, that 
the regard of the Macedonians for his brother Deme- 
trius, and his credit and authority among the Romans, 
increased daily. Having now no hopes left of being 
able to ascend the throne but by criminal methods, he 
made tbem his only refuge. He began, by sounding 
the disposition of those who were in greatest favor 
with the king, and by addressing them in obscure and 
ambiguous words. At first, some seemed not to en- 
ter into his views, and rejected bis proposals, from 
believing that there was more to be hoped from De- 
metrius. But afterwards, observing that the hatred 
of Philip for the Romans increased sensibly, which 
Perseus endeavored daily to inflame, and which De- 
metrius, on the contrary, opposed to the utmost ; they 
changed their opinion. Judging naturally that the 
latter, whose youth and inexperience made him not 
sufficiently upon bis guard against the artifices of his 
brother, would at last mil a victim to them ; they 
thought it their interest to promote an event which 
would happen without their participation, and to go 
over immediately to the strongest party. They ac- 
cordingly did so, and devoted themselves entirely to 
Perseus. 

Having postponed the execution of their more re- 
mote designs, they were of opinion, that for the pre- 
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tent, it would be proper for them to employ their ut- 
most efforts to exasperate the king against the Romans, 
and to inspire him with thoughts of war, to which he 
was already very much inclined. At the same time, 
to render Demetrius every day more suspected, they 
industriously, on all occasions, made the discourse 
turn in the king's presence upon the Romans ; some 
expressing the utmost contempt for their laws and 
customs, others for their exploits ; some for the city 
of Rome, which according to them was void of orna- 
ments and magnificent buildings ; and others, even 
for such of the Romans as were in highest estimation ; 
making them all pass in this manner in a kind of re- 
view. Demetrius, who did not perceive the scope 
and tendency of all these discourses, never failed, out 
of zeal for the Romans, and by way of contradiction 
to his brother, to take fire on these occasions. Hence, 
without considering the consequences, he rendered 
himself suspected and odious to the king, and opened 
the way for the accusations and calumnies preparing 
against him. Accordingly his father did not commu- 
nicate to him any of the designs which he was conti- 
nually meditating against Rome, and unbosomed him- 
self only to Perseus. 

Some ambassadors whom he had sent to the Bas- 
tarns, to desire aid from them, returned about the 
time we are now speaking of. They had brought 
with them several youths of quality, and even princes 
of the blood, one of whom promised his sister in 
marriage to one of Philip's sons. This new alliance 
with a powerful nation very much exalted the king's 
courage. Perseus taking advantage of this opportu- 
nity, " Of what use," says he, " can all this be to us? 
We have not so much to hope from foreign aids, 
as to dread from domestic foes. We harbor in our 
bosoms, I will not say a traitor, but at least a spy. 
The Romans, ever since he was a hostage among 
them, have restored us bis body ; but as to his heart 
and inclinations, those he has left with them. Almost 
all the Macedonians fix already their eyes on him ; 
and are persuaded, that they shall never have any king 
but him whom the Romans shall please to set over 
them." By such speeches, the old king's disgust was 
perpetually kept up, who was already but too much 
alienated from Demetrius. 

About this time the army was reviewed, at a festi- 
val solemnized every year with religious pomp, the 
ceremonies whereof were as follow, a bitch, says 
Livy, is divided into two parts : * being cut long- 
ways through the middle of the body, after which 
half is laid on each side of the road. The troops 
under arms are made to march between the two parts 
of the victim thus divided. At the head of this march, 
the shining arms of all the kings of Macedon are 
carried, tracing them backwards to the most remote 
antiquity. The king, with the princes his children, ap- 
pear afterwards, followed by all the royal household, 
and the companies of guards. The march is closed 
by the multitude of the Macedonians. On the pre- 
sent occasion, the two princes walked on each side of 
the king, Perseus being thirty years of age, and De- 
metrius twenty- five ; the one in the vigor, the other 
in the flower of his age ; sons who might have formed 
their father's happiness, had his mind been rightly dis- 
poned and reasonable. 

The custom was, after the sacrifices which accom- 

a We find, In 8criptare, the like ceremony, in which , in order 
to the concluding of a treaty, the two contracting parties pass 
between the parts of the victim divided.— Jer. xxxit. 18. 



panied this ceremony were over, to exhibit a kind of 
tournament, and to divide the army into two bodies 
who fought with no other arms than foils, and repre- 
sented a battle. The two bodies of men were com- 
manded by the two young princes. However, this 
was not a mere mock battle ; all the men exerted 
themselves with their blunted weapons, with as much 
ardor as if they had been disputing for the throne. 
Several were wounded on both sides; and nothing but 
swords were wanting to make it a real battle. The 
body commanded by Demetrius had very much the 
superiority. This advantage gave great umbrage to 
Perseus. His friends, on the contrary, rejoiced at 
it, judging that this would be a very favorable and 
natural opportunity for him to form an accusation 
against his brother. 

The two princes, on that day, gave a grand enter- 
tainment to the soldiers of their respec ti ve parties. 
Perseus, whom his brother had invited to his banquet, 
refused to come. The joy was very great on both 
sides, and the guests drank in proportion. During 
the entertainment, much discourse passed about the 
battle ; and the guests intermixed their speeches with 
jests and raillery (some of which were very sharp) 
against those of the contrary party, without sparing 
even the leaders. Perseus had sent a spy to observe 
all that should be said at bis brother's banquet ; but 
four young persons, who came by accident out of the 
hall, having discovered this spy, gave him very rough 
treatment. Demetrius, who bad not heard of what 
had happened, said to the company : " Let us go and 
conclude our feast at my brother's, to soften his pain 
(if he has any remaining) by an agreeable surprise, 
which will show that we act with frankness and since 
rity ; and do not harbor any malice against him. Im- 
mediately all cried that they would go, those excepted 
who were afraid that their ill treatment of the spy 
would be revenged. But Demetrius forcing them 
thither also, they concealed swords under their robes, 
in order to defend themselves in case there should be 
occasion. When discord reigns in families, it is im- 
possible for any thing to be kept secret in them. A 
man, running hastily before, went to Perseus, and told 
him that Demetrius was coming, and had four men 
well armed in his train. He might easily have {guessed 
the cause of it, as he knew that they were the per* 
sons who had ill-treated the spy. Nevertheless, to 
make this action still more criminal, Perseus orders 
the doors to be locked ; and then, from the window 
of an upper apartment which looked into the street, 
cries aloud to bis servants not to open the door to 
wretches who were come with arms in their hands to 
assassinate them. Demetrius, who was a little warm 
with wine, after having complained, in a loud and 
angry tone of voice, at being refused admittance, re- 
turned back, and again sat down to table, still igno- 
rant of the affair relating to Perseus's spy. 

The next day, as soon as Perseus could get an op- 
portunity to approach his father, he entered his apart- 
ment with a very dejected air ; and continued some 
time in his presence, but at a little distance, without 
opening his mouth. Philip, being greatly surprked 
at his silence, asked what could be the cause of the 
concern which appeared in his countenance ? " It t%" 
answers Perseus, " by the merest good fortune in the 
world that you see me here alive. My brother now 
no longer lays secret snares for me : he came in the 
night to my house, at the head of a body of armed 
men, purposely to assassinate me. I had no other 
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tray left to secure myself from his fury, but by shut- 
ting my doors, and keeping the wall between him and 
me." Perseus perceiving, by his father's countenance, 
that he was struck with astonishment and dread : " If 
you will condescend," says he, " to listen a moment to 
me, you shall be fully acquainted with the whole state 
of the affair. " Philip answered, that he would wil- 
lingly hear him ; and immediately ordered Demetrius 
to be sent for. At the same time he sent for Lysi- 
machus and Onomastes, to ask their advice on this 
occasion. These two men, who were his intimate 
friends, were far advanced in years. They had not 
concerned themselves with the quarrel of the two 
princes, and appeared very seldom at court Philip, 
whilst he waited for their coming, walked several 
times up and down nis apartment alone, revolving in 
bis mind a variety of thoughts ; his son Perseus stand- 
tag all the time at a distance. When word was 
brought Philip that his two venerable friends were 
come, he withdrew to an inner apartment with them, 
and as many of his life-guards ; and permitted each 
of his sons to bring three persons unarmed along with 
him ; and having taken his seat, he spoke to them as 
follows : 

" Behold in me an unhappy rather, forced to sit as 
judge between my two sons, one the accuser, and the 
other the accused, of fratricide ; reduced to the sad 
necessity of finding, in one of them, either a criminal 
or a raise accuser. For a long time, indeed, from 
certain expressions which I have overheard, and from 
your behavior towards each other, (a behavior no 
way suiting brothers,) I have been afraid this storm 
would break over my head. And yet I hoped, from 
time to time, that your discontents and^disgusts would 
soften, and your suspicions vanish away. I recollected 
that contending kings and princes, laying down their 
arms, bad frequently contracted alliances and friend- 
ships ; and that private men had suppressed their ani- 
mosities. I flattered myself, that you would one day 
remember the endearing name of brethren, by which 
you are united ; those happy years of infancy which 
you spent in simplicity and union ; in fine, the coun- 
sels of a rather so often repeated ; counsels, which, 
alas t I am afraid have been given to children deaf 
and indocile to my voice. How many times, after 
setting before you examples of discord between bro- 
thers, have I represented its fatal consequences, by 
showing you that they have thereby involved them- 
selves in inevitable ruin ; and not only themselves, but 
their children, families, and kingdoms t On the 
other side, I proposed good examples for your imita- 
tion : the strict union between the two kings of Lace- 
dxmooia, so advantageous during several centuries to 
themselves and their country ; whereas division and 
private interest changed the monarchic government 
into tyranny, and proved the destruction of Sparta. 
By what other method, than by fraternal concord, 
did the two brothers, Eumenes and Attalus, from 
tuch weak beginnings as almost reflected dishonor on 
the regal dignity, rise to a pitch of power equal to 
mine, to that of Antiochus, and of all the kings we 
(sow? I even did not scruple to cite examples from 
the Romans, of which I myself had either been an 
eye-witness, or heard from others : as the two bro- 
thers, Titus and Lucius Quintius, who both were en- 
gaged in war with me : the two Scipios, Publius and 
Lucius, who defeated and subjected Antiochus : their 
father and their uncle, who having been inseparable 
during their lives, were undivided in death. Neither 



the crimes of the one, though attended with such fatal 
consequences ; nor the virtues of the other, though 
crowned with such happy success, have been able to 
make you abhor division and discord, or to inspire 
you with gentle and pacific sentiments. Both of you, 
even in my life-time, have turned your eyes and guilty 
desires upon my throne. You suffer me to live, just 
so long as that, surviving one of "you, I secure my 
crown to the other by my death. The fond names of 
father and brother are insupportable to both. Your 
souls are strangers to tenderness and duty. A rest- 
less desire of reigning has banished all other sentiments 
from your breasts, and entirely engrosses you. But 
come, let me hear what each of you have to say. Pol- 
lute the ears of your parent with your accusations, 
whether real or feigned. Open your criminal mouths, 
mutually vent your slanders, and afterwards arm your 
parricidal hands one against the other. I am ready 
to hear all you have to say, firmly determined to shut 
my ears eternally from henceforth against the secret 
whispers and accusations of brother against brother." 
Philip having spoken these last words with great 
emotion and an angry tone of voice, all who were pre- 
sent wept, and continued a long time in a mournful 
silence. 

At last Perseus spoke as follows : — I perceive 
plainly, that I ought to have opened my door in the 
dead of night ; to have admitted the assassins into my 
house, and presented my throat to their murderous 
swords, since guilt is not believed till it has been per- 
petrated ; and since I, who was so inhumanly attacked, 
receive the same injurious reproaches as the aggressor. 
People have but too much reason to say, that you con- 
sider Demetrius alone as your true son ; whilst I am 
looked upon as a stranger, sprung from a concubine, 
or even a supposititious child. For, did your breast 
glow with the tenderness which a rather ought to have 
for his child, you would not think it just to inveigh 
so bitterly against me, (for whose life so many snares 
have been laid,) but against him who contrived them ; 
and you would not think my life of so little conse- 
quence, as to be entirely unmoved at the imminent 
danger I have escaped, and at that to which I shall 
be exposed, should the guilt of my enemies be suffered 
to go unpunished. If I must die without being suf. 
fered to complain, be it so ; let me be silent, and be 
contented with beseeching the gods, that the crime 
which was began in my person, may end in it, and 
not extend to you. But if I may be allowed to do, 
with regard to you on the present occasion, what na- 
ture suggests to those who, seeing themselves attacked 
unawares in a desert, implore the assistance even of 
those whom they had never seen ; if when I see swords 
drawn against me, I may be permitted to utter a 
plaintive and supplicating voice ; I conjure you by 
the tender name of father, (for which whether my 
brother or I have had the greatest reverence, you your- 
self have long known,) to listen to me at this time, 
as you would, if, awaked suddenly from your sleep 
by the tumult of what passed last night, chance had 
brought you, at the moment of my danger, and in the 
midst of my complaints ; and you had found Deme- 
trius at my door, attended by persons in arms. What 
I should have told you yesterday, in the greatest emo- 
tion and petrified with fca% I say to you to-day. 

" Brother, for a long time we have not lived to- 
gether like persons desirous of sharing in parties of 
pleasure. Your predominant wish is to reign ; but 
you find an invincible obstacle in my age, the law of 
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nations, the ancient customs of Macedonia ; and, a 
still stronger circumstance, in my father's will and 
pleasure. It will be impossible for you ever to force 
these barriers, and to ascend the throne, but by im- 
bruing your hands in my blood. To compass your 
horrid ends, you leave uotbing untried, and set every 
engine at work. Hitherto, either my vigilance, or 
my good fortune, has preserved me from your mur- 
derous hands. Yesterday, at the review, and the 
ceremony of the tournament which followed it, the 
battle, by your contrivance, became almost bloody 
and fatal ; and I escaped death only by suffering my- 
self and my followers to be defeated. From this 
fight, which was really a combat between enemies, 
you insidiously wanted (as if what had passed had 
been only the diversion of brothers) to allure the to 
your feast Car. you suppose (father) that I should 
have met with unarmed guests there, since those very 
guests came to my palace completely armed, at so 
late an hour ? Can you imagine that I should have 
had nothing to fear, in the gloom of night, from 
their swords, when in open day, and before^your eyes 
they bad almost killed me with their wooden wea- 
pons? What ! you who are my professed enemy ; you, 
who are conscious that I have so much reason to com- 
plain of your conduct ; you, I say, come to me in 
the night, at an unseasonable hour, and at the head of 
a company of armed young men ? I did not think it 
sale for me to go to your entertainment ; and should 
I receive you at my house at a time when, heated 
with the fumes of wine, you came so well attended ? 
Had I then opened my door (father) you would be 
preparing to solemnize my funeral at this very instant 
in which you vouchsafe to hear my complaints. I do 
not advance any thing dubious, nor speak barely from 
conjecture. For can Demetrius deny that he came 
to my house attended by a band of young people, and 
that some of them were armed ? I only desire to have 
those whom I shall name sent for. I believe them 
capable of any thing; but yet they will not have the 
assurance to deny this fact. Had I brought them 
before you, after seizing them armed in my house, 
you would be fully convinced of their guilt ; and 
surely their own confession ought to be no less proof 
of it. 

" You call down imprecations and curses upon im- 
pious sons who aspire to your throne : this (my fa- 
ther) you have great reason to do ; but then vent not 
your imprecations blindly, and at random. Distin- 
guish between the innocent and guilty. Let him who 
meditated to murder his brother, feel the anger of the 
gods the just avenger of paternal authority ; but then 
let him, who by his brother's guilt was brought to 
the brink of destruction, find a secure asylum in his 
father's tenderness and justice. For where else can I 
expect to find one ? I, to whom neither the ceremony 
of the review, the solemnity of the tournament, my 
own house, the festival, nor the hours of night allotted 
by the gods to man for repose, could afford the least 
security? If I go to the entertainment to which my 
brother invites me, I am a dead man ; and it will be 
equally fatal to me, if I admit him into my house 
when he comes thither at midnight. Snares are laid 
for me wherever I tread. Death lies in ambush wher- 
ever I move; — to what place then can I fly for 
security? 

"I have devoted myself only to the gods, and to you, 

mv father. I never made my court to the Romans, 

* have recourse to them. They wish my 



ruin, because I am so much affected with their injus- 
tice to you ; because I am tortured to the soul, and 
fired with indignation, to see you dispossessed of so 
many cities and nations ; and lately of the maritime 
coast of Thrace. They cannot flatter themselves with 
the hopes of making themselves masters of Macedo- 
nia as long as you or I are in being. They are sensi- 
ble that, should I die by my brother's guilt, or age 
bring you to the grave, or the due course of oat ore be 
anticipated ; then the king and kingdom will be at 
their disposal. 

" Had the Romans left you some city or territory, 
not in the kingdom of Macedon, I possibly might have 
had some opportunity of retiring to it But, it may 
be said, I shall find a sufficiently powerful protection 
in the Macedonians. You yourself, father, saw yes- 
terday, with what animosity the soldiers attacked me 
in the battle. What was wanting for my destruction 
but swords of steel ? However, the arms they then 
wanted, my brother's guests assumed in the night. 
Why should I mention a great part of the principal 
persons of your court, who ground all their hopes on 
the Romans, and on him who is all-powerful whh 
them ? They are not ashamed to prefer him not only 
to me, who am his elder brother, but, I might almost 
say it, to you, who are our king and Cither. For they 
pretend that it is to him you are obliged lor the se- 
nate's remitting you ' some of those things which tbey 
otherwise would have required : it is he who nvv 
checks the Romans, and prevents their advancing in s 
hostile manner into your kingdom. In fine, if they 
may be believed, your old age has no other refuge 
but the protection which your young son procures 

you On his side are the Romans, and all the cities 

which have been dismembered from your dominions, 
as well as such Macedonians whose dependence, with 
repard to fortune, is placed wholly on the Romans. 
But with respect to myself, I look upon it as glori- 
ous, to have no other protector than you, my father, 
and to place all my hopes in you alone. 

" What do you judge to be the aim and design of ' 
the letter you lately received from Quintius, in which 
he declares ezpressly, that you acted prudently for 
your interest, in sending Demetrius to Rome : and 
wherein he exhorts you to send him back thither, ac- 
companied by other ambassadors, and a greater train 
of Macedonian noblemen? Quintius is now every 
thing with Demetrius. He has no other guid« but 
his counsels, or rather his orders. Quite forgetting 
that you are his father, he seems to have substituted 
him in your place. It is in the city of Rome, and in 
his sight, that he formed the secret and clandestine 
designs which will soon break out into action. It h* 
merely to ensure their success, that Quintius orders 
you to send along with Demetrius a greater number 
of the Macedonian nobility. They set out from this 
country with the most sincere attachment to your per- 
son and interest : but, won by the caresses which are 
lavished upon them in that city, tbey return from it 
corrupted and debauched by directly opposite semi- , 
roents. Demetrius is all in all with them : they al- 
ready presume, in your lifetime, to give him the title 
of king. If I am indignant at this conduct, I have 
the grief to see not only others, but yourself my fa- 
ther, charge me with the design of aspiring to your 
throne. Should this accusation be levelled at us both, 
I am conscious of my own innocence, and it cannot 
in any manner affect me. For whom, in that ease, 
should I dispossess, to saise upon what would beano* ,| 
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ther's right : there is do one but my father between 
me and the throne ; and I J beseech the gods that he 
may long continue so. In case I should happen to 
survive him, (and this I would not wish any longer 
than he shall think me worthy of it,) I shall succeed 
him in the kingdom, if it be his good pleasure. He 
may be accused of aspiring to the throne, and of as- 
piring in the most unjust and criminal manner, who 
is impatient to break the order, and overleap the 
bounds prescribed by age, by nature, by the usages 
and customs of Macedonia, and by the law of nations. 
My elder brother, says Demetrius to himself, to whom 
the kingdom belongs both by the right of seniority 
and my father's will, is an obstacle to my ambitious 
views. I must despatch him — I shall not be the first 
who has waded through a brother's blood to the 
throne. — My father in yean, and without support, 
will be too much afraid for bis own life to meditate 
revenge for bis son's death. The Romans will be 
pleased to tee me on the throne : they will approve 
my conduct, and be able to support me. I own, my 
father, these projects may all be defeated, but I am 
sure they are not without foundation. In a word, I 
reduce all to this ; It is in your power to secure my 
life, by bringing to condign punishment those who 
yesterday armed themselves to assassinate me ; but, 
should their villany take effect, it will not be in your 
power to revenge my death." 

As toon as Perseus had ended his speech, all the 
company cast their eyes on Demetrius, to intimate that 
it was incumbent on him to answer immediately. But 
•s he, quite oppressed with sorrow, and overwhelmed 
in tears, seemed unable to speak, a long silence ensued. 
At last, being pressed to an answer, he made his grief 
give way to necessity, and spoke as follows : 

" Perseus, by accusing me in your presence, dear 
father, and by shedding fictitious tears to move you 
to compassion, [has made you suspect mine, which, 
alas! are but too sincere ; and by that means has de- 
prived me of all] the advantages which the accused 
generally have. Although, ever since my return from 
Rome, he has been day and night laying snares for me, 
in secret cabals with bis creatures ; yet he now repre- 
sents me to you, not only as laying hidden ambuscades 
to destroy him, but attacking him by open violence 
and an armed force. He endeavors to alarm you by 
the pretended dangers which surround him, in hopes 
of hastening by your means the death of his innocent 
brother. He declares that he has no refuge, no asy- 
lum left, with design to prevent my finding one in 
your clemency and justice. In the solitary and aban- 
doned «tate to which I see myself reduced, quite 
friendless and unprotected, he strives to make me 
odious, by reproaching me with possessing an influence 
and interest with foreigners, which are rather a pre- 
judice than a service to me. 

"Observe, I beseech you, with what insidious art be 
has blended and confounded the transactions of last 
night with every other circumstance of my life : and 
this in a double view ; first, to raise a suspicion in 
you of my conduct in general from this last action, 
the innocence of which will soon be evident : and se- 
condly, to support, by this idle story, of a nocturnal 
attack, his equally idle accusation, of my harboring 
criminal views, hopes, and pretensions. At the same 
time be has endeavored to show that this accusation 
was not premeditated or prepared ; but that it was 
wholly the effect of the fear with which he was seized, 
occasioned by last night's tumult. But, Perseus, if 



I had attempted to betray my father and his king- 
dom; had 1 engaged in conspiracies with the Ro- 
mans, and with the enemies of the state ; you ought 
not to have waited for the opportunity of the ficti- 
tious story of last night's transactions, but should 
have impeached me before this time of such treason. 
If the charge of treason, when separated from the 
other, was altogether improbable, and could serve no 
other purpose but to prove how much you envy me, 
and not to evince my guilt ; you ought not to have 
mentioned it now, but should have postponed that 
charge to another time ; and have examined now 
this question only, whether you laid snares for me, 
or I for you. I nevertheless will endeavor, as for as 
the confusion into which this sudden and unforeseen 
accusation has thrown me will permit, to separate 
and distinguish what you have thrown together indis- 
criminately ; but to show whether you or myself 
ought in justice to be accused of laying a snare for 
the other last night. 

"Perseus asserts, that I harbored a design to assassi- 
nate him, in order that, by the death of my elder bro- 
ther, to whom the crown appertains by the right of na- 
tions, by the customs of Macedonia, and even, as he 
pretends, by your determination ; I, though the 
younger son, might succeed to the throne. To what 
purpose,therefore,is that other part of his speech, where 
he declares, that I have been particularly studious to 
ingratiate myself with the Romans, and flattered 
myself with the hopes of being able to ascend the 
throne by their assistance ? For, if I thought the Ro- 
mans were powerful enough to bestow the kingdom 
of Macedon on whomsoever they pleased, and if I 
relied so much on my influence and authority with 
them, why should I commit a fratricide of no advan- 
tage to myself? What ! should I have affected to 
surround my temples with a diadem, died with my 
brother's blood, merely that I might become odious 
and execrable, even to those with whom I had ac- 
quired some influence (if indeed I have any) by a 
probity either real or dissembled ? unless you can 
suppose that Quintius, whose counsel I am accused 
of following, (he, I say, who lives in so delightful a 
union with his brother) suggested to me the horrid 
design of imbruing my hands in my brother's blood. 
Perseus has summoned up all the advantages, by which 
fas he would insinuate) I can promise my self a supe- 
riority over him : such as the credit of the Romans, 
the suffrages of the Macedonians, and the almost uni- 
versal consent of gods and men ; and yet he at the 
same time (as if I were inferior to him in all respects) 
charges me with having recourse to an expedient which 
none but the blackest villains could employ. Are you 
willing to have us judged upon this principal and rule, 
That whichsoever of us two was apprehensive that the 
other would be judged more worthy of the diadem, 
shall be declared to have formed the design of murder- 
ing his brother ? 

" But let us come to facts, and examine the order 
and plan of the criminal enterprise with which I am 
charged. Perseus pretends to have been attacked in 
different manners, all which are, however, included 
within the space of one day. I attempted, as he says, 
to murder him in broad day-light, in the battle which 
followed the sacred ceremony of the review. I de- 
termined to poison him at the entertainment to which 
I had invited him. In fine, I resolved to attack 
him with open force in the dead of night, attended by 
! armed persona, to a party of pleasure at his house. 
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governor,) and accordingly he revealed his design to 
him. Didas, without loss of time, sent advice of this 
to Perseus, and the latter to king Philip ; who, after 
having undergone inexpressible fatigues in his journey 
up mount Hemus, was returned from his expedition 
with no better informations than he carried with him. 
The monarch and his attendants did not, however, 
refute the vulgar opinion ; in all probability, that they 
might not expose so ridiculous a journey to the laugh- 
ter of the public ; rather than because they had seen 
from one and the same spot, rivers, seas, and moun- 
tains, at so vast a difference from one another. Be 
this as it may, the king was at that time employed in 
the siege of a city called Petra, when the news I have 
mentioned was brought him. Herodotus, Demetrius's 
bosom-friend, was seised, and strict orders were given 
to keep a watchful eye over the prince. 

Philip at his return to Macedon, was seised with a 
deep melancholy. This last attempt of Demetrius 
weut to his heart. He thought however that it would 
be proper for him to wait the return of the ambassa- 
dors whom he bad sent to Rome, and who had been 
taught their lesson before they left Macedon. They 
reported exactly whatever had been dictated to them ; 
and presented the king with a forged letter, sealed 
with the counterfeit seal of T. Quintius, in which he 
desired Philip, " not to be offended at his son Deme- 
trius, for some unguarded expressions which might have 
escaped him with respect to the succession to the 
crown ; assuring him that be would not engage in 
any attempt contrary to the ties of blood and nature. 
He concluded with observing, that he was very far 
from ever giving him such counsel." This letter con- 
firmed all that Perseus had advanced against his bro- 
ther. Herodotus was put to the torture, and died 
on the rack, without charging his master with any 
thing. 

Perseus again accused his brother before the king. 
His having projected the design of flying to the Ro- 
mans through Paeonia, and of bribing certain per- 
sons to accompany him in his flight, was imputed to 
him as a crime. But the circumstance which bore 
hardest against him, was the forged letter of Quintius. 
His rather nevertheless did not declare himself pub- 
licly against him, resolving to make away with him 
secretly ; not out of regard to his son, but lest the 
noise which the bringing him to execution would 
make, should discover too visibly the designs he pro- 
jected against Rome. At his leaving Thessalonica to 
go to Demetrius, he commanded Didas to despatch 
the young prince. The latter having carried Deme- 
trius with him into Paeonia, poisoned him at an en- 
tertainment that was made after a sacrifice. Deme- 
trius had no sooner drunk the deadly draught, than 
he found himself seised with violent pains. He with- 
drew to his apartment, complaining bitterly of his fa- 
ther's cruelty, and loudly charging his brother with 
the crime of fratricide, and Didas with his barbarous 
treachery. His pains increasing, two of Didas's do- 
mestics entered the room, threw blankets over his 
head, and stifled him. Such was the end of this young 
prince, who deserved a much better fate. 

Almost two years were elapsed before the conspi- 
racy of Perseus against his brother was 
Ant.J.C. 181. discovered.* In the mean ti'ne Philip, 
tortured by grief and remorse, inces- 
santly deplored his son's murder, and reproached him- 
self with his cruelty. His surviving son, who looked 

d Li v. 1. xl. n. 54 — 57. 



upon himself already jaa a king, and to whom the 
courtiers began to attach themselves, from the expec- 
tation that he would soon be their sovereign, gave 
him no leas pain. It was infinitely shocking; to him 
to see his old age despised ; some waiting with the 
utmost impatience for his death, and others even not 
waiting for it. 

Among those who had access to him* Antigonus 
held the first rank. He was nephew of another An- 
tigonus, 9 who had been Philip's guardian : end under 
that name, and in that quality, had reigned ten jeers. 
This worthy man had always continued inviolably 
attached, both from duty and affection, to the person 
of his prince, in the midst of the tumults and cabals 
of the court Perseus bad never cared for him ; but 
this inviolable attachment to his father bed made 
him his professed enemy. Antigonus plainly per- 
ceived the danger to which he would be e x p o sed 
when that prince should succeed to the crown. Find- 
ing that Philip began to fluctuate in thought, end 
from time to time sigh and weep for bis son Deme- 
trius, he thought it proper to take advantage of that 
disposition , and sometimes listening to his di sc o u rse 
on that subject, at other times beginning it himself, 
and regretting the precipitate manner in which that 
affair had been conducted, be entered into his senti- 
ments and complaints, and thereby gave them new 
force. And as truth always leaves some footsteps by 
which it may be discerned, he used his utmost endea- 
vors to trace out the secret intrigues of Perseus*s con- 
spiracy. 

The persons who had had the greatest concern in 
that affair, and of whom the strongest suspicion 
might with the greatest justice be entertained, were 
Apelles and Philocles, who had been sent ambassa- 
dors to Rome, and had brought from thence, as is 
the name of Quintius Flamininus, the letter which 
had proved so fatal to the young prince. It was ge- 
nerally whispered at court that this whole letter was 
forged : but still this was only conjecture, and there 
was no proof of it. Very luckily, Xychus, who had 
accompanied Apelles and Philocles in quality of secre- 
tary of the embassy, happened upon some occasion to 
apply to Antigonus. Immediately he put him under 
an arrest, caused him to be carried to the palace, aod 
leaving him under a strong guard, went to Philip. 
" I imagined," (says he,) " royal sir, from several 
things I have heard you say, that nothing could give 
you greater pleasure than to know exactly what idea 
you ought to entertain of your two sons; and to as- , 
certain which of them it was that made an attempt on ' 
the other's life. You now have in your power the 
man who is best able to give you a perfect account of 
that whole affair, and this is Xychus. He is now in , 
your palace, and you may command him to be sent 
for." Xychus being immediately brought in, at first i 
denied every thing ; but so very faintly, that it was 
evident that he would make a full discovery, upon 
being ever so little intimidated. Accordingly, the 
instant that the officer of justice appeared, he made a 
full confession, revealed the whole intrigue of the am- 
bassadors, and the share he himself had in it. Im- 
mediately Philocles, who happened to be in court at 
that time, was seized ; but Apelles, who was absent, 
hearing that Xychus had made a full discovery, nVd 
to Italy. History does not inform us of the particu- 
lars which were extorted from Philocles. Some pre- 
tend that after having resolutely denied the charge at 

e He was surnamed Doton. 
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first, he was utterly confounded upon his being con. 
fronted with Xychus. According to other historians, 
he bore the torture with the utmost fortitude, and as- 
sorted his innocence to the last gasp. All these things 
only revived and augmented the sorrow of Philip; a 
father equally wretched, whether he turned his re- 
flections on his murdered son, or on him who was still 
living. 

Perseus, being informed that his whole plot had 
been discovered, knew too well his own power and in- 
Alienee to believe it necessary to secure himself by 
flight The only precaution he took was, a resolution 
to keep at a distance from court as long as his father 
should live, in order to withdraw himself from his 
resentment. 

Philip did not entertain the hope of having it in 
his power to seize Perseus, and bring him to condign 
punishment The only thought he then entertained 
wat, to prevent his enjoying, with impunity, the 
fruits of his guilt. In this view he sent for Antigonus, 
to whose great care he owed the discovery of the con- 
spiracy; and whom he judged very well qualified, 
both on account of his personal merit and of his uncle 
Antigonus's recent fame and glory, to fill the Mace- 
donian throne. " Reduced," says Philip, " to the de- 
plorable necessity of wishing that to be my fate, which 
other fathers detest as the most dreadful calamity that 
can befall them (the being childless) ; I am now re- 
solving to bequeath to you a kingdom, for which I 
am indebted to the guardianship of your uncle ; and 
which he not only preserved by his fidelity, but en- 
larged considerably by his valor. I know no man 
worthy of the crown but yourself. And were there 
none capable of wearing it with dignity, I had infinitely 
rather it should be lost for ever, than that Perseus 
should have it as the re;vard of his impious perfidy. 
Methiukft I shall see Demetrius risen from the sepul- 
chre, and restored to his father, if I can substitute you 
in his place ; you, who alone bewailed the untimely 
death of my dear son, and the unhappy credulity 
which proved his destruction." 

After this he bestowed the highest honors on An- 
tigonus, and took every opportunity ef producing him 
in the most advantageous light to the public. Whilst 
Perseus resided in Thrace, Philip made a progress 
through several cities of Macedon, and recommended 
Antigonus to all the noblemen of the greatest dis- 
tinction, with the utmost zeal and affection ; and, had 
fete allowed him a longer life, it was not doubted but 
he would have put him in possession of the throne. 
Hiving left Demetrias, he made a considerable stay 
in Thessalonica, from whence he went to Amphipolis, 
where he fell dangerously ill. The physicians declared, 
that his sickness proceeded more from his mind than 
hw body. Grief kept him continually awake; and 
be frequently imagined he saw, in the dead of night, 
ihe ghost of tbe ill-fitted Demetrius, reproaching him 
with his death, and calling down curses on his bead. 
He expired, bewailing one of his sons with a shower 
of tears, and venting imprecations against the other. 
Antigonus might have been raised to the throne, had 
the king's death been immediately divulged. Calli- 
geoes the physician who presided in all the consulta- 
tions, did not stay till the king had breathed his last ; 
but tbe very instant he saw that it was impossible for 
him to recover, be despatched couriers to Perseus ; 
it having been agreed between tbem that he should 
■eep some in readiness for that purpose ; and be con- 
cealed the king's death from every body out of the 
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palace, till Perseus appeared, whose sudden arrival 
surprised all people. He then took possession of the 
crown, which he had acquired by guilt 

He reigned eleven years; the last four of which 
were employed in war against the Romans, for which 
he had made preparations from the time of his acces- 
sion to tbe throne. At last, Paulus iEmilius gained 
a famous victory over him, which put an end to the 
kingdom of Macedon. To prevent my being obliged 
to divide and interrupt the series of Perseus's history, 
which has scarce any connexion with that of the other 
kings, I shall defer it to the following Book, where it 
shall be related at large, and without interruption. 

SECT. II. The death of Seleucns Philopator, whose reign was 
short and obscure. He is succeeded by his brother Antiochus, 
Kurnamed Bpiphanes. Causes of the war which afterwards 
broke out between the kings of Egypt and Syria. Antiochus 
gains a victory over Ptolemy. The conqueror possesses him- 
self of Egypt, and takes the king prisoner. A report prevail- 
ing of a general revolt, he goes into Palestine ; besieges and 
takes Jerusalem, where he exercise* the most horrid cruelties. 
The Alexandrians, in the room of Philometor, who was An- 
Uochus's prisoner, raise to the throne his younger brother, 
Ptolemy Euergetes, surnamed alno Physcon. Antiochus re- 
news the war with Egypt. The two brothers are reconciled. 
He marches towards Alexandria, in order to lay siege to it. 
Popilius, one of the Roman ambassadors, obliges him to quit 
Egypt, and not to molest the two brothers. 

Seleucus Philopator did not reign long in Asia, nor 
did he perform any memorable action. Under him 
happened the famous incident concerning Heliodorus, 
related in the second book of Maccabees./ The holy 
city of Jerusalem enjoyed at that time profound tran- 
quillity. The piety and resolution of Onias, the 
high-priest, caused the laws of God to be strictly ob- 
served there ; and prompted even kings and idolatrous 
princes to have the holy place in the highest venera- 
tion. They honored it with rich gifts ; and king Se- 
leucus furnished, from his own private revenues, all 
that was necessary for the solemnization of the sacri- 
fices. Nevertheless, the perfidy of a Jew called Simon, 
governor of the temple, raised, on a sudden, great 
disorder in the city. This man, to revenge himself 
of the opposition which Onias the high-priest made 
to his unjust enterprises, informed the king that there 
were immense treasures in the temple, which were not 
designed for the expenses of the sacrifices, and that he 
might seise upon them all. The king, on their in- 
formation, sent Heliodorus his first minister to Jeru- 
salem, with orders to carry off* all those treasures. 1 

Heliodorus, after having been received by tbe high- 
priest with honors of every kind, told him the motive 
of his journey ; and asked him, whether the informa- 
tion that had been given to the king, with regard to 
the treasure, was true. The high-priest told him, 
that these treasures were only deposited there as in 
trust, and were allotted to the maintenance of widows 
and orphans ; that he could not absolutely dispose of 
them to the prejudice of those to whom they belonged ; 
and who imagined that they could not secure them 
better, than by depositing tbem in a temple, the holi- 
ness of which was revered throughout the whole uni- 
verse. This treasure consisted of 400 talents of sil- 
ver, (about 50,000/. sterling,) and 200 talents of gold 
(300,000/. sterling). However, the minister sent from 
the prince, insisting on the orders be bad received 
from court, told him plainly that this money, whatever 
might be the consequence, must all be carried to theking. 
The day appointed for the carrying it off being 
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come, Heliodorus came to the temple, with the in- 
tention to execute his commission. Immediately the 
whole city was seised with the utmost terror. The 
priests, dressed in their sacerdotal vestments, fell pros- 
trate at the foot of the altar ; beseeching the God of 
heaven, who enacted the law with regard to deposits, 
to preserve those laid up in his temple. Great num- 
bers flocked in crowds, and jointly besought the Cre- 
ator upon their knees, not to suffer so holy a place to 
be profaned. The women and maidens, covered with 
sackcloth, were seen lifting up their hands to heaven. 
It was a spectacle truly worthy of compassion, to see 
such multitudes, and especially the high- priest, pierced 
with the deepest affliction, under the apprehension of 
so impious a sacrilege. 

By this time, Heliodorus, with his guards, was 
come to the gate of the treasury, and preparing to 
break it open. But the Spirit of the Almighty' now 
revealed himself by the most sensible marks ; inso- 
much that all those who had dared to obey Heliodorus 
were struck down by a divine power, and seized with 
a terror which bereaved them of all their faculties. 
For there appeared to them a horse richly capari- 
soned, which rushing at once upon Heliodorus, struck 
him several times with his fore-feet. The man who 
sat on this horse had a terrible aspect, and his arms 
seemed of gold. At the same time there were seen 
two young men whose beauty dazzled the eye, and 
who, standing on each side of Heliodorus, scourged 
him incessantly, and in the most violent manner. 
Heliodorus, falling to the ground, was taken up, and 
put into his litter; and this man, who a moment be- 
fore had come into the temple followed by a great 
train of guards, was forced away from this holy place, 
and had no one to succor him ; and that, because the 
power of God had displayed itself in the strongest 
manner. By the same power be was cast to the 
ground speechless, and without the least signs of life ; 
whilst the temple, which before resounded with no- 
thing but lamentations, now echoed with the shouts 
of all the people, who returned thanks to the Al- 
mighty, for having raised the glory of his temple by 
the effect of his power. 

But now, some of Heliodorus's friends besought 
the high-priest to invoke God in his favor. Imme- 
diately Onias offered a sacrifice for his health. Whilst 
he was praying, the two young men above mentioned 
appeared to Heliodorus, and said to him : " Return 
thanks to Onias the high-priest ; for it is for his sake 
that the Lord has granted* you life. After having 
been chastened of God, declare unto the whole world 
his miraculous power.** Having spoken these words, 
they vanished. 

Heliodorus offered up sacrifices and made solemn 
vows to him who had restored him to life, He re- 
turned thanks to Onias, and went his way ; declaring 
to every one the wonderful works of the Almighty, to 
which he himself had been an eye-witness. The king 
asking him, whether he believed that another person 
might be sent with safety to Jerusalem, he answered ; 
" In case you have an enemy or any traitorous wretch 
who has a design upon your crown, send him thither ; 
and you will see him return back flayed with scourg- 
ing, if indeed be return at all. For he who inhabiteth 
the heavens is himself present in that place : be is 
the guardian and protector of it ; and he strikes those 
mortally who go thither to injure it" 

9 Bed Splritus omnipotent Del Msgnam fecit sub ostenta- 
oiDis evideotlam. 



The king was soon punished for this sacrilegious 
act, by the very man whom he had commanded to 
plunder the temple. Autiochus the Great, having 
after his defeat at Sipylus concluded the ignominious 
peace with the Romans before mentioned, had gives 
them, among other hostages, Antiochus, one of bis 
sons, and the younger brother of Seleucus, He had 
resided thirteen years in Rome.* Seleucus his bro- 
ther wanted him, but for what reason ia not known 
(perhaps to put him at the head of some military ex- 
pedition which be might judge him capable of exe- 
cuting) ; and to obtain him, be sent Demetrius his 
only son, who was but twelve years of age, to Rome, 
as a hostage in Anttochusfs room. Da- 

Ant 1 ?' C 8 ?75 " ng the aQsenee rf *** two ***** to "* 
crown, (one of whom was gone to Rome, 

and the other not returned from it,) Heliodorus ima- 
gined he might, with very little difficulty, seise upon 
it, by taking off Seleucus ; and accordingly he poisooed 
him. 

In this manner was fulfilled the prophecy of Daniel 
After spesking of the death of Antiochus the Great, 
he adds, " Then shall stand up in his estates a raiser 
of taxes in the glory of the kingdom :' but withia 
few days he shall be destroyed neither in anger nor 
in battle."* These few words denote evidently the 
short and obscure reign of Seleucus, and the kind of 
death he was to die. The Hebrew text points him 
out still more clearly. " There shall arise up ia bis 
place,*' of Antiochus, " a man who, as an extortioner, 
a collector of taxes, shall cause to pass away (shall 
destroy) the glory of his kingdom." And, indeed, 
this was the sole employment of his reign. He was 
obliged to furnish the Romans, by the articles of peso 
concluded between them, 1000 talents annually:' 
and the twelve years of this tribute end exactly with 
his life. He reigned but eleven years. 

Antiochus," afterwards surnamed Epiphanes, who 
was returning from Rome into Syria, heard at Athens 
of the death of his brother Seleucus. He was told 
that the usurper had a very strong party, but that 
another was forming in favor of Ptolemy, whose claim 
was founded in right of his mother, the late king's 
sister. Antiochus had recourse to Eumenes king of 
Pergamus, and to Attalus his brother, who seated 
him on the throne, after having expelled Heliodoret, 

The prophet Daniel (from verse SI of chapter 11, 
to the end of chapter 12) foretells every thing that was 
to befall Antiochus Epiphai es, who was a cruel per- 
secutor of the Jews, and who is pointed out elsewhere 
by the " little horn which was to issue out of one of 
the four large horns. *'*• I shall explain this prophecy 
hereafter. 

Here (chap. xi. verse 21,) the prophet describes 
his accession to the throne. " And in his ( SeleueuVs) 
estate, shall stand up a vile person, to whom they shall 
not give the honor of the kingdom : but he shall com* 
in peaceably, and obtain the kingdom by flatteries." 
Antiochus*s conduct will show how " vile** be was. 
It is said, " that to him they shall not give the honors 
of the kingdom. M He did not obtain the crown either 
by right of birth, as his brother Seleucus had left be- 
hind bim a son who was his lawful heir, or by the free 
choice of the people : Eumenes and Attalus having 
set it on his head. Being returned from the 

A Appfsn. In Syr. p. 116. i Dan. xi. SO. 

* The Hebrew word may signify either days or 

I About 150,000/. 
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"peaceably" (or rather "secretly") to surprise his 
rival, he won the hearts of the people by bis artifices, 
' and a specious appearance of clemency. 

He assumed the title of Epiphanes* that is, " illus- 
trious,** which title was never worse applied. The 
whole series of his life will show, that he deserved 
much more that of Ephnanu, (mad, or furious,) which 
some people gave him. 

Some circumstances related of him, prove how justly 
the epithet " vile" is bestowed upon him in Scripture. 
He used frequently to go out of his palace, accompa- 
nied by only two or three domestics, and ramble up 
and down the streets of Antioch. He would spend 
his time in talking with goldsmiths and engravers in 
their shops, and in disputing with them on the 
most minute particulars relating to the arts they 
professed, and which he ridiculously boasted he un- 
derstood as well as they. He would very often stoop 
so low as to converse with the dregs of the populace, 
and mix indiscriminately with them in the places where 
they were assembled. On these occasions he would 
sit and drink with foreigners of the meanest condition 
i io life. Whenever he heard of any party of pleasure 
! between young people, he used to go (without saying 
i a word to any person) and join in all their wanton 
I fooleries ; would carouse and sing with them, without 
! observing the least moderation or decorum. He some- 
times would take it into his head to divest himself of 
bis royal habit, and put on a Roman robe ; and in 
that garb would go from street to street, as he had 
■sen the candidates at Rome do at an election for ma- 
gistrates. He asked the citizens to favor him with 
tbeir votes, by giving his hand to one, by embracing 
another, and sometimes would canvass for the office of 
edile, and at other times for that of tribune. After 
having got himself elected, he would call for the Cu- 
rule chair,' and seating himself in it, would judge the 
petty suits relating to contracts of buying or selling, 
and pronounce sentence with as much seriousness and 
gravity as if he decided affairs of the utmost impor- 
tance. We are likewise told that he was very much 
given to drinking ; that he squandered away a great 
part of his revenues in excess and debauch ; and that, 
when intoxicated with liquor, he would frequently 
scour up and down the city, throwing away handfufs 
of money among the populace, and crying, " Catch 
as catch can." At other times, he would leave his 
palace, (dressed in a Roman robe,i with a crown of 
roses on his head,) and walk without attendants about 
the street ; oo which occasions, if any person offered 
, to follow him, be used to pelt him with stones, always 
carrying a great quantity under his robe for that pur- 
pose. He often used to go and bathe himself in the 
public baths with the common people, where he com- 
mitted such extravagancies, as made every body despise 
 him. After what has been said, (and I omit a great 
' many other particulars,) I submit to the reader's 
judgment, whether Antiochus did not merit the title 
of M madman" rather than that of " illustrious." 
Scarce was Antiochus well seated |on the throne, * 
when Jason, brother of Onias the Jew- 
Aat. J C*174 "k high-priest, having formed a design 
'to supplant his brother, offered that 
prince, secretly, 360 talents, (about 90,0002. sterling,) 
besides 80 more (about 12,0002.) for another article, 

a Athen. 1. v. p. 193. 
tfThlswas an Ivory chair, which was allowed In Rome to none 
tat tat chief magistrates. 

a * Maccab. c. iv. 



upon condition that he should appoint him high-priest. 
He succeeded in bis negooiation ; and accordingly 
Onias, who was universally revered for his strict piety 
and justice, was deposed, and Jason established in his 
room. The latter subverted entirely the religion of 
his ancestors, and brought infinite calamities upon the 
Jewish nation, as appears from the Second Book of 
the Maccabees, and Joseph us. 

In Egypt, e from the death of Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
Cleopatra his widow, sister of Antiochus 
jUnW <M73 Epiphanes, had assumed the regency, 
' and the guardianship of her young son ; 
and hsd acquitted herself with the greatest care and 
prudence. But she dying that year, the regency fell 
to Lenasus, a nobleman of great distinction in that 
country ; and Eulaeus the eunuch was appointed to 
superintend the king's education. These were no 
sooner in their employments, than they sent a depu- 
tation to demand Cosle-syria and Palestine of Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes; a demand that very soon after oc- 
casioned a war between the two crowns. Cleopatra, 
who was mother of one of these kings and sister to 
the other, had prevented them as long as she lived 
from coming to a rupture. But the new regents did 
not show so much regard for Antiochus, nor scruple 
to demand of him what they believed their sovereign's 
right. It is certain that the Egyptian monarchs had 
always possessed the sovereignty of these provinces 
from the time of the first Ptolemy,* till Antiochus 
the Great wrested them from Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
and left them to Seleucus his son, with no other right 
than that of conquest They had descended from the 
latter to his brother Antiochus. 

The Egyptians, to enforce their pretensions, de- 
clared, that in the last division of the empire between 
the four successors of Alexander, who remained mas- 
ters of every thing after the battle of Ipsus, those 
provinces had been assigned to Ptolemy Soter : that 
himself, and his successors to the crown of Egypt, 
had enjoyed them from that time till the battle of 
Paneas, the gaining of which had enabled Antiochus 
the Great to dispossess Egypt of those provinces : 
that this prince had stipulated, when he gave his 
daughter to the king of Egypt, to restore to him at 
the same time those provinces as her dowry ; and 
that this was the principal article of the marriage 
contract. 

Antiochus denied both these facts : and pretended 
that on the contrary, in the general division which 
had been made of Alexander's empire, all Syria, (in- 
cluding Ccele-syria and Palestine) had been assigned 
to Seleucus Nicator ; and that consequently they be- 
longed to the prince in possession of the kingdom of 
Syria. With regard to the marriage contract, by 
virtue of which the Egyptians demanded back those 
provinces, he asserted that it was an absolute chimera. 
In fine, after having given their reasons on both sides 
without coming to any conclusion, they found it ne- 
cessary to decide tbeir pretensions by force of arms. 

Ptolemy Philometor, * having entered his fifteenth 
year, was declared of age. Great preparations were 
made in Alexandria for the solemnity of his corona- 
tion, according to the Egyptian custom. Antiochus 
sent Apollonius, one of the chief noblemen of his 
court, with the character of ambassador, to be present 
on that occasion, and to congratulate the young king 
in his name. This, in outward appearance, was to do 

cHleron.in Dan, 
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honor to his nephew; "but the real motive was, to dis- 
cover, if possible, the designs of that court with re- 
spect to the provinces of Coele-syria and Palestine, as 
well as what measures were taken with regard to them. 
The instant he heard, on the return of Apollonius, 
that all things «vere preparing for war, he went by sea 
to Joppa, visited the frontiers of the country, and put 
it into a condition of defending itself against all the 
attacks of the Egyptians; 

In his progress, he passed through Jerusalem. 
Jason and the whole city received him there with the 
greatest pomp and magnificence. Notwithstanding 
the honors paid him at Jerusalem, he afterwards 
brought great calamities on that city and the whole 
Jewish nation. From Jerusalem he went to Phoeni- 
cia ; and, after settling all things in every place 
through which he passed, he returned to Antioch. 

The same Apollonius, who has been just mentioned," 
bad been sent by Antiochus to Rome, at the head of 
an embassy. He made excuses to the senate for his 
master's having sent the tribute later than was stipu- 
lated by the treaty. Besides the sum due, he made 
a present to the people of several golden vaccs. He 
demanded, in that prince's name, that the alliance and 
friendship which had been granted his father should 
be renewed with him ; and desired that the Romans 
would give him such orders as suited a king, who 
valued himself on being their affectionate and faithful 
ally. He added, that his sovereign could never forget 
the great favors he had received from the senate ; from 
all the youths of Rome ; and from persons of all ranks 
and conditions during his abode in that city, where he 
had been treated not merely as a hostage, but as a 
monarch. The senate made an obliging answer to 
these several particulars, and dismissed Apollonius 
with the highest marks of distinction, and laden with 
presents. It was well known, from the Roman am- 
bassadors who had been in Syria, that he was very 
much esteemed by the king, and had the highest re- 
gard for the Romans. 

Jason,* the year following, sent his brother Mene- 
laus to Antioch, to pay the tribute to 

Ant. J C. 172. tne ^ m & an< * to negotiate some affairs 
of importance. But that perfidious 
wretch, in the audience to which he was admitted, 
instead of confining himself to his commission, sup- 
planted his brother, and obtained his office, by offer- 
ing 300 talents more than he did. This new choice 
gave rise to tumults, disorders, murders, and sacrile- 
gious acts : but the death of Onias, who was univer- 
sally beloved and revered, crowned the whole. An- 
tiochus, hard-hearted as he was, however, lamented 
his death, and brought the murderer to condign 
punishment. I make only a transient mention of 
these facts, and omit the principal circumstances of 
them ; because tbey belong properly to the history of 
the Jews, which does not enter into my plan, and of 
which I relate only such particulars at large as are 
too important to be entirely omitted, or which cannot 
be abridged in such a manner as to preserve their 
beauty. 

Antiochus,' who from the return of Apollonius 
from the Egyptian court had been pre- 

Ant.?*C 8 i7i P*" n 8 foT toe war wh * cn he » w h» m - 
' self threatened by Ptolemy, on account 

of Ccele-syria and Palestine, finding himself in a con- 

« LW. 1. xlli. d . «. * a Maceab. iv. 33, fte. 
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dition to begin it, resolved not to wait for it in his 
dominions, but to carry his arms into the enemy'* 
country. He imagined that, as Ptolemy was bat 
sixteen, and was governed entirely by weak ministers, 
he should he able to bring him to what terms be 
pleased. He was persuaded that the Romans, under 
whose protection the Egyptians had put theundvo 
had so much upon their hands, that it would be im- 
possible for them to give the latter the least succor ; 
and that the war they were carrying on against Per- , 
seus, king of Macedon, would not allow them leisure 
for it. In a word, he thought the present juncture 
very favorable for him to decide his difference with 
the Egyptians on account of those provinces. 

In the mean time, to observe measures with the 
Romans, he sent ambassadors to the senate to repre- 
sent the right he had to the provinces of Ccele-syria 
and Palestine, of which he was actually possessed, sod 
the necessity he was under of engaging in a war in 
order to support that right ; immediately after which 
he put himself at the head of his army, and marched 
towards the frontiers of Egypt. Ptolemy's army came 
up with his near mount Casius and Pel u si urn : and a 
battle was fought, in which Antiochus was victorioin. 
He made so good a use of his success, that he put the 
frontier in a condition to serve as a barrier, and to 
check the utmost efforts the Egyptians might make 
to recover those provinces. This was his first expe- 
dition into Egypt ; after which, without engaging in 
any other enterprise that year, he returned to Tyre, 
and placed his army in winter-quarters in the neigh- 
borhood of that city. 

During his stay there,* three persons, deputed from 

the sanhedrim of Jerusalem, came to 

A.M. 3834. complain f Menelaus, whom the? 

Ant. J. C. 170. j • i- 7 l -u_ 2* 

proved in his presence to be guilty of 

impiety aod sacrilege. The king was going to con- 
demn him ; but at the request of Ptolemy Macron, 
one of his ministers in the interest of Menelaus he 
cleared him, and put to death the three deputies, as 
false witnesses : an action, says the author of the 
Maccabees, so very unjust, " that before the Scythi- 
ans, they would have been judged innocent."* The 
Tyrians, touched with compassion at their unhappy 
fate, gave them honorable interment. 

This Ptolemy Macron,* having formerly been go- 
vernor of the island of Cyprus, under king Ptolemy 
Philometor, had kept in his own bands, during the 
minority of that monarch, all the revenues of that 
country ; and could never be prevailed on to deliver 
them up to the ministers, though they made the warm- 
est remonstrances upon that head ; but had constantly 
refused to pay any attention to them, in consequence 
of the well founded suspicions he entertained of their 
fidelity. At the coronation of the king, he brought 
the whole treasure to Alexandria, and deposited it is 
the exchequer ; a rare instance of a noble disregard 
of wealth, in a man who had the public finances at his 
disposal t So considerable a sum, and coming at s 
time when the government was in extreme want of 
money, had done him great honor, and gained him 
prodigious influence at court But afterwards, exas- ' 
perated at some ill treatment he met with from the . 
ministers, or at his not having been rewarded as he 
wished for so important a service, he rebelled against 
Ptolemy, entered into Antioch us 's service, and de- 

*3 Maceab. tv. 44— 60. a Maceab. iv. 47. 

b Polyb. in Exoerpt. Vales, p. 116, 2 Maceab. X. ML; vB. S.; 
Iv. 39; and 1 Maceab. iii, 38. 
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livered up the bland of Cyprus to him. That king 
received him with in6nite satisfaction, took him into 
the number of his confidants, made him governor of 
Code-Syria and Palestine, and sent to Cyprus in his 
room, Crates, who had commanded in the castle of 
Jerusalem under Sostratus. Frequent mention is 
made of this Ptolemy Macron in the Maccabees. c 
Antiochua spent the whole winter in making fresh 
preparations for a second expedition into Egypt ; 
sad, the instant the season would permit it, invaded 
that country both by sea and land. Ptolemy had 
raised a very considerable army, but it was unable to 
make head against Antiochus ; for that monarch gained 
a second battle on the frontiers, took the city of Pe- 
lusium, and marched into the very heart of Egypt 
In this last defeat of the Egyptians, it was in his 
power not to have suffered a single man to escape ; 
but, the more completely to ruin his nephew, instead 
of making use of the advantage he had gained, he him- 
self rode up and down on all sides, and obliged his 
soldiers to discontinue the slaughter. This clemency 
gained him the hearts of the Egyptians ; and when 
he advanced into the country, mil the inhabitants came 
in crowds to pay their submission to him ; so that he 
soon took Memphis, and: all the rest of Egypt, except 
Alexandria, which alone held out against him. 

Pbilometor was either taken, or else surrendered 
himself to Antiochus, who set him at full liberty. 
After this they had but one table; lived, seemingly, 
in great friendship ; and, for some time, Antiochus 
affected to be extremely careful of the interests of the 
young king his nephew, and to regulate his affairs 
as bis guardian. But when he had once possessed 
himself of the country, under that pretext he seized 
whatever he thought fit, plundered all places, and en- 
riched himself, as well as soldiers, with the spoils of 
the Egyptians. 

Philoraetor made a miserable figure all this time.' 
In the field he had always kept as far as possible from 
danger, and had not even shown himself to those who 
fought for him. And after the battle, in how abject 
a manner did he submit himself to Antiochus, by whom 
he suffered himself to be dispossessed of so fine a king- 
dom, without making any effort to preserve it ! This, 
however, was not so much owing to want of courage 
and natural capacity, (for he afterwards gave proofs of 
both,) as the effects of his soft and effeminate educa- 
tion under Euheus his governor. That eunuch, who 
also was his prime minister, had used his utmost en- 
deavors to plunge him in luxury and effeminacy, in 
order to make him incapable of public business, and 
to make himself as necessary when the young prince 
came of age as he had been during his minority ; and 
thereby retain all power in his own hands. 

Whilst Antiochus was in Egypt,' a false report of 
, his death sptead throughout Palestine. Jason thought 
this a proper opportunity to recover the high em- 
' ployment be had lost in that country. Accordingly, 
he marched with a few more than 1000 men to Je- 
rusalem ; and there, by the assistance of his partisans 
in the city, made himself master of it ; drove out Me- 
i nelaus, who withdrew to the citadel, excereised every 
species of cruelty upon his fellow citizens, and put to 
death, without mercy, all those who fell into his hands 
I and whom he considered as his enemies. 

, c 2 Maccab. v. I. I Maccab. L 17—20. Hieron. In Dan. 
I Diod. in Excerpt. Vales .p. SI 1. 

> d Justin. L xxxiv. c. 9. Dlod. ia Excerpt Vales, p. 310. 
« 1 Maccab. i. 10—39. 2 Maccab. v. S—21. Joseph. Aatiq. 
L xii. c. 7. Diod. 1. xxxiv. Eclog. 1 . Hieron. in Dan. 



When advice of this was brought Antiochua in 
Egypt, he concluded that the Jews had made a ge- 
neral insurrection, and therefore set forward imme- 
diately to quell it The circumstance which chiefly 
exasperated him was, his being informed that the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem had made great rejoicings, 
when a false report prevailed of his death. He there- 
fore besieged the city ; took it by storm ; and, during 
the three days that it was abandoned to the fury of 
the soldiers, he caused 80,000 men to be inhumanly 
butchered. Forty thousand were also taken prison- 
ers, and the like number sold to the neighboring na- 
tions. 

But not yet satisfied, this impious wretch entered 
forcibly into the temple, as far as the sanctuary and 
the most sacred places ; even polluting, by his 'pre- 
sence, the holy of holies, whither the traitor Menelaus 
led him. After this, adding sacrilege to profanation, 
he carried away the altar of incense, the table for the 
shew-bread, the candlestick with seven branches be- 
longing to the sanctuary (all these were of gold) ; 
with several other vases, utensils, and gifts of kings, 
also of gold. He plundered the city, and returned 
to Antioch laden with the spoils of Judea and Egypt 
which together amounted to immense sums,/ To 
complete the calamity of the Jews, Antiochus, at his 
setting out, appointed, as governor over Judea, a 
Phrygian, Philip by name, a man of great cruelty. 
He nominated Andronicus, a man of the like barba- 
rous disposition, governor of Samaria ; and bestowed 
on Menelaus, the most wicked of the three, the title 
of higb- priest, investing him with the authority an- 
nexed to the office. 

Such was the beginning of the calamities which had 
been foretold at Jerusalem by strange phenomena in 
the skies, * that had appeared here, some time before, 
during forty days successively. These were men, 
some on horseback and others on foot, armed with 
shields, lances, and swords, who, forming considerable 
bodies, combated in the air, like two hostile armies. 

The Alexandrians,* seeing Pbilometor in the hands 
of Antiochus, whom he suffered to go- 

£Mt*C Z M. vern hi . s kin 8 dom at discretion, oonaU 
' dered him as lost to them, and therefore 
seated his younger brother upon the throne, which 
they first declared void. On this occasion he had the 
name of Ptolemy Euergctet II.' given him, which 
was soon changed to that of Caeergetes ; the former 
signified beneficent, and the latter evil-doer. He after- 
wards was nick-named PAyscoa, or tun-beUitd, because 
his gluttony had made him remarkably corpulent. 
Most historians mention him under the latter epithet. * 
Cineas and Cumanus were appointed bis chief mi- 
nisters, and were ordered to use their utmost endea- 
vors to restore, if possible, tbe affairs of the kingdom, 
now so dilapidated, to their former flourishing con- 
dition. 

Antiochus, who had advice of what was transacting, 
took occasion thereupon to return a third time into 
Egypt, under the specious pretence of restoring the 
dethroned monarch ; but, in reality, to make himself 
absolute master of the kingdom. He defeated tbe 
Alexandrians in a sea-fight near Pelusium, marched 
his forces into Egypt, and advanced directly towards 
Alexandria, in order to besiege it The young king 

/ We are told in the Maccabees, Book II., oh. i. v. SI, that he 
carried off from the temple atone, 1800 talents, which are equi- 
valent to about 370,000/ . sterling. a s Maccab. v. *— 4. 
a Porpbyr. in Grew. Buseb. Sealig. i Athon. 1. Iv. p. let, 
b Polyb. in Leg. c. lxxxi. 
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consulted his two ministers, who advised him to sum- 
mon a grand council, composed of all the principal 
officers of the army, and to deliberate with them on 
the measures proper to be taken in the present exi- 
gency. After many debates, they came at last to this 
resolution : that, as their affairs were reduced to so 
low an ebb, it would be absolutely necessary for them 
to endeavor a reconciliation with Antiochus ; and that 
the ambassadors of the several states of Greece, who 
were in Alexandria at that time, should be desired to 
employ their mediation ; to which they readily con- 
sented. 

They went by water up the river to Antiochus, 
with the overtures of peace, accompanied by two of 
Ptolemy's ambassadors, who had the same instructions. 
He gave them a very gracious reception in his camp, 
regaled them that day in a very magnificent manner, 
and appointed the next day for them to make their 
proposals. The Acbssans spoke first, and afterwards 
the rest in their turns. All were unanimous in their 
accusation of Euleus ; ascribing the calamities of the 
war to his mal-administration, and to the minority of 
Ptolemy Philometor. At the same time they apolo- 
gized in a very artful manner for the new king, and 
employed all the powers of their rhetoric to move 
Antiochus in his favor, in order to induce him to treat 
with him ; laying great stress on their affinity. 

Antiochus, in the answer be gave, agreed entirely 
with them, as to the cause and origin of the war, took 
occasion from thence to expatiate on the right he had 
to Ccele-syria and Palestine ; alleged the reasons we 
have related above ; and produced some documents, 
which were judged so strong, that all the members of 
this congress were convinced of the justice of his claim 
to those provinces. As to the conditions of the peace, 
he postponed them till another opportunity ; giving 
them reason to hope that he would cause a solemn 
treaty to be drawn up, as soon as two absent persons, 
whom he named, should be with him ; declaring, at 
the same time, that he would not take a single step 
without them. 

After this answer he decamped, came to Naucratis, 
marched from thence to Alexandria, and began to be- 
siege it In this extremity, " Ptolemy Euergetes, and 
Cleopatra his sister, who were in the city, sent am- 
bassadors to Rome, representing the deplorable con- 
dition to which they were reduced, and imploring the 
aid of the Romans, The ambassadors appeared, in 
the audience to which they were admitted by the se- 
nate, with all the marks of sorrow used at that time 
in the greatest afflictions, and made a speech still more 
affecting. They observed, that the authority of the 
Romans was so much revered by all nations and kings ; 
and that Antiochus, particularly, had received so many 
obligations from them ; that if they would only de- 
clare by their ambassadors, that toe senate did not ap- 
prove of his making war against kings in alliance with 
Rome, they did not doubt but Antiochus would im- 
mediately draw off his troops from Alexandria, and 
return to Syria ; that should the senate refuse to af- 
ford them their protection, Ptolemy and Cleopatra, 
being expelled from their kingdom, would be imme- 
diately reduced to fly to Rome ; and that it would 
reflect a dishonor on the Romans, to have neglected 
the king and queen, at a time when 



annate, moved with their remonstrances, and 
•* *»»«t it would not be for the interest of the 

xHv. n.lfc Pe|yb.LafBt.xe. 



Romans to suffer Antiochus to attain such a beigat 
of power, and that he would be too formidable, sboukl 
he finite the crown of Egypt to that of Syria, resolved 
to send an embassy to Egypt, to put an end to the 
war. C. Popilius Lena*, C. Decimus, and C. Hos- 
tilius, were appointed for this important nego si sfi on. 
Their instructions were, that they should first wait 
upon Antiochus, and afterwards on Ptolemy ; should 
order them, in the name of the senate, to s u wt e nd sil 
hostilities, and put an end to the war ; and that. 
should either of the parties refuse compliance, the 
Romans would no longer consider them as their friend 
and ally. As the danger was imminent, three days 
after the resolution had been taken in the senate, 
they set out from Rome with the Egyptian arn hamt 
dors. 

A little before their departure," some nm b a sa i dow 
from Rhodes arrived in Egypt, who came express); 
to terminate, if possible, the disputes between the two 
crowns. They landed at Alexandria, and went from 
thence to Antiochus's camp. They did all that lay 
in their power to induce him to come to an accom- 
modation with the king of Egypt ; strongly insisueg 
on the friendship with which both crowns had so kng 
honored tbem. As they expatiated considerably on 
these common-place topics, Antiochus interrupted 
them, and declared, in few words, that they had no 
occasion to make long harangues on this subject ; 
that the crown belonged to the elder of the two bro- 
thers, with whom be had concluded a peace and con- 
tracted a strict friendship ; that, if he were recalled 
and replaced on the throne, the war would be ended 
at once. 

These indeed were his words, but his intentions 
were very different ; his views being only to perplei 
affairs for the attainment of his own ends. The re- 
sistance he met with from Alexandria, the siege of 
which he plainly saw he should be forced to raise, 
obliged him to change his plan, and conclude, that it 
would henceforward be his interest to keep up as en- 
mity and occasion a war between the two brothers, 
which might weaken them to such a decree, that it 
should be in his power to overpower both whenever 
he pleased. In this view he raised the siege, marched 
towards Memphis, and gave Philometor, in outwsrd 
appearance, possession of the whole kingdom, Pelusiun 
excepted, which he kept as the key for enteriog 
Egypt when he pleased, and tlie instant matten 
should be ripe for his purpose. After having made 
these dispositions, he returned to Antioch. 

Philometor began at last to wake from the lethargy 
into which his indolent effeminacy had plunged him, 
and to be sensible of all the calamities these revolu- 
tions had brought upon him. He had even natural 
penetration enough to see through Antiochus's design ; 
and that the king's keeping possession of Pelosiwn 
opened bis eyes. He saw plainly, that he kept thv 
key of Egypt with no other view than to re-enter it, 
when his brother and himself should be reduced so low 
by the war which they carried on against each other, 
as to be unable to make the least resistance; and that 
then, both would foil victims to his ambition. The 
instant, therefore, that Antiochus marched away, he 
sent to inform his brother that be was willing tooooe 
to an accommodation, which was accordingly effected 
by the mediation of Cleopatra their sister, on condition 
that the two brothers should reign jointly. Pbilome- 
tor returned to Alexandria, and Egypt was restored 

s Pefyb. Legal, lxxxiv. 
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to its former tranquillity, to the greet joy of the in- 
habitants, particularly thote of Alexandria, who had 
•offered eiceedingly during the war. 

Had Antiochus spoken from his heart, when be de- 
clared that the sole design of his coming into Egypt 
tu to restore Philometor to his throne, he would hare 
been pleased to hear that the two brothers were re- 
conciled. But be was far from entertaining such 
thoughts : and I before observed, that be concealed 
beneath those specious professions, an intention to 
crush the two brothers, after they should hare weak- 
ened each other by a war. 

The brothers,* convinced that Antiochus would 
again invade them with great vigor, sent ambassadors 
into Greece to desire some auxiliary forces from the 
Acbsans. The assembly was held in Corinth. The 
two kings requested only 1000 foot, under the com- 
mand of Lycortas, and 200 horse, under Polybius. 
They had also given orders for raising 1000 mercenary 
troops. Callicrates, who presided in the assembly, 
opposed the request made by the ambassadors, under 
the pretence that it would not be for the interest of 
tbe Achaean confederates to concern themselves in any 
manner with foreign affairs ; but that they ought to 
preserve their soldiers to be in a condition to aid 
the Romans, who, it was believed, would soon come 
to a battle with Perseus. Lycortas and Polybius 
then speaking, observed, among other things, that 
Polybius having been the year before with Marcius, 
who commanded the Roman army in Macedonia, to 
offer him the aid which the Achaean league had de- 
creed to send him ; the consul, when he thanked him, 
uid, that as be had got footing in Macedonia, he should 
not want the aid of the allies ; and therefore that the 
Aehaeans could not have that pretext for abandoning 
the kings of Egypt Besides, that as the league was 
able without the least inconvenience to levy 30 or 
40,000 men, so small a number as was desired by the 
Egyptian princes would not lesson their strength : that 
the Achaean confederates ought to embrace the oppor- 
tunity they now had of aiding the two kings : that it 
would be tlie highest ingratitude in them to forget 
tbe favors they had received from tbe Egyptians ; 
and that their refusal on this occasion would be a 
violation of the treaties and oaths on which the alli- 
ance was founded. As the majority were for granting 
tbe aid, Callicrates dismissed the ambassadors, upon 
pretence that it was contrary to the laws, to debate 
an affair of that nature in such an assembly. 

Another therefore was held, some time after, in 
Sicyon ; and as the members were upon the point 
of taking the same resolution, Callicrates read a 
forged letter from Q. Marcius, by which tbe Achsans 
were exhorted to employ their mediation for termi- 
nating the war between the two Ptolemies and Anti- 
ochus v and in consequence, caused a decree to pass, 
whereby the Acba?an confederates agreed to send only 
an embassy to those princes. 

The instant that Antiochus heard of the reconcilia- 
. M .gg^ tion of tbe two brothers,* be resolved to 
Ant. J. C. 168. em pk>y his whole force against them. 
Accordingly he sent his fleet early into 
Cyprus, to preserve the possession of that island : ft 
the same time he marched at the head of a very pow- 
erful land army, with a design to conquer Egypt 
openly, and not pretend, as he had before done, to 
fight the cause of one of his nephews. Upon his ar- 
il Poiyb. Legst lxjudx.— xd. 
q Llv. I. xlv. n. 1 1— IS. Polyb. Legat. xcii. 



rival at Rhinocorura, he found ambassadors from Phi- 
lometor, who told him, that their sovereign was very 
sensible that he owed his restoration to Antiochus ; 
that he conjured him not to destroy bis own work by 
employing force and arms ; but on tbe contrary to 
acquaint him amicably with his pretensions. Antio- 
chus, throwing off the mask, no longer used the ten- 
der and affectionate expressions of which he bad till 
then been so ostentatiously lavish, but declared him. 
self at once an enemy to both. He told the ambas- 
sadors, that he insisted upon having the island of Cy- 
prus, with the city of Pelusium, and all the land 
along the arm of the Nile on which it was situated, 
resigned to him for ever ; assuring them, that be was 
determined to conclude a peace upon no other condi- 
tions. He also fixed a day for a final answer to bis 
demands. 

The time being elapsed, and the satisfaction he 
claimed not being made, he began hostilities ; pene- 
trated as far as Memphis, subjecting the whole coun- 
try through which he passed ; and there received the 
submission of almost all the rest of the kingdom. 
He afterwards marched towards Alexandria, with de- 
sign to besiege that city, the possession of which 
would have made him absolute master of all Egypt. 
He would certainly have succeeded in his enterprise, 
had he not been checked in his career by the Roman 
embassy, which broke all the measures he had been 
so long taking in order to possess himself of Egypt. 

We before observed, that the ambassadors who were 
nominated to go to Egypt, had left Rome with the 
utmost diligence. They landed at Alexandria, just 
at the time Antiochus was marching to besiege it. 
The ambassadors came up with him at Eleusine/ 
which was not a mile from Alexandria. The king 
seeing Popilius, with whom he had been intimately 
acquainted at Rome when he was a hostage in that 
city, opened his arms to embrace him as his old friend. 
The Roman, who did not consider himself on that 
occasion as a private man, but a servant of the public, 
desired to know, before he answered his compliment, 
whether he spoke to a friend or an enemy of Rome. 
He then gave him the decree of tbe senate, bade him 
read it over, and return him an immediate answer. 
Antiochus, after perusing it, said, be would examine 
the contents of it with his friends, and give bis answer 
in a short time. Popilius, enraged at the king for 
talking of delays, drew, with the wand he had in his 
hand, a circle round Antiochus, and then raising his 
voice ; " Answer," says he, " the senate, before you 
stir out of that circle." The king, quite confounded 
at so haughty an order, after a moment's reflection, 
replied that he would act according to the desire of the 
senate. Popilius then received his civilities ; and be- 
haved afterwards in all respects as an old friend. How 
important was tbe effect of this blunt loftiness of sen- 
timent and expression I* The Roman with a few words 
strikes terror into the king of Syria, and saves the 
king of Egypt. 

The circumstance which made the one so bold, and 
the other so submissive, was the news that arrived 
just before of the great victory gained by tbe Romans 
over Perseus, king of Macedonia. From that instant, 
every thing gave way before them ; and the Roma n 
name grew formidable to all princes and nations. 

r Tarnebus and H. Valerius think that we should read. In 
LIry, Eleusinem instead of Levsimtm. 

h Quam effleax est animl sermonlsqne abscissa gravitas! 
Eodexn momento Syria regnum terrult, JEgyptl texlt.— Poi. 
Mag. I. vi. c. 4. 
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Antiochus having left Egypt at the time stipulated, 
Popilius returned with his colleagues to Alexan- 
dria, where he brought to a conclusion the treaty of 
uuion between the two brothers, which had hitherto 
been but slightly sketched out. He then crossed 
into Cyprus : sent home Antiochus's fleet, which had 
gained a victory over that of the Egyptians ; restored 
the whole island to the kings of Egypt, who had a 
just claim to it ; and returned to Rome in order to 
acquaint the senate with the success of his embassy. 

Ambassadors from Antiochus, the two Ptolemies 
and Cleopatra their sister, arrived there almost at the 
same time. The former said, " That the peace which 
the senate had been pleased to grant their sovereign, 
appeared to him more glorious than the most splendid 
conquests ; and that he had obeyed the commands of 
the Roman ambassadors as strictly as if they had been 
sent from the gods." How grovelling, and at the 
same time how impious, was all this t They after- 
wards congratulated the Romans on the victory they 
had gained over Perseus. The rest of the ambassa- 
dors declared, in the like extravagant strain, " that 
the two Ptolemies and Cleopatra thought themselves 
bound in as great obligations to the senate and people 
of Rome, as to their parents, and even to the gods ; 
having been delivered, by the protection which Rome 
had granted them, from a very grievous siege ; and 
re-established on the throne of their ancestors, of 
which they had been almost entirely dispossessed." 
The senate answered, " That Antiochus acted wisely 
in paying obedience to the ambassadors : and that the 
people and senate of Rome were pleased with him for 
it." Methinks this is carrying the spirit of haughti- 
ness as high as possible. With regard to Ptolemy 
and Cleopatra, it was answered, " That the senate 
were very much pleased with the opportunity of doing 
them some service ; and that they would endeavor to 
make them sensible, that they ought to look upon the 
friendship and protection of the Romans as the most 
solid support of the kingdom." The praetor was then 
ordered to make the ambassadors the usual presents. 

SECT. III. Antiochus, enraged at what had happened to him 
in Egypt, wreaks his vengeance on the Jews, lie endeavors 
to abolish the worship of the true God in Jerusalem. He 
exercises the most horrid cruellies in that city. The gene- 
rous resistance made by Matthias, who, in his expiring mo- 
ments, exhorts his sous to fight in defence of the law of 
God. Judas Maccabeus gains several victories over the ge- 
nerals and armies of Antiochus. That prince, who had 
marched into Persia, in order to amass treasures there, at- 
tempts to plunder a rich temple in Elymais. but is shame- 
fully repulsed. Hearing that his armies had been defeated 
in Judea, he sets out or a sudden to extirpate all the Jews. 
In his march, he Is struck by the hand of Heaven, and dies 
in the greatest torments, after having reigned eleven years. 

Antiochus,' at his return from Egypt, exasperated 
to see forcibly torn from him by the Ro- 

Aut * 'cflSs. mua a crown which he looked upon 
' already as his own, made the Jews, 
though they had not offended him in any manner, 
feel the whole weight of his wrath. In his march 
through Palestine, he detached 22.000 men, the com- 
mand of whom he gave to Apollonius, with orders 
to destroy the oitv of Jerusalem. 

**^*— junved there just two years after this 
^""si by Antiochus. At his first com- 
« in any manner as if he had re- 
Is** and watted till the first sab- 
But then, seeing 
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all the people assembled peaceably in the synagogues, 
and engaged in paying their religious worship to the 
Creator, he put in execution the barbarous commis- 
sion he had received, and setting all his troops upon 
them, commanded them to cut to pieces all the men, 
and to seize all the women and children, in order that 
they might be exposed to sale. These commands were 
obeyed with the utmost cruelty and rigor. Not a 
single man was spared ; all they could find being 
cruelly butchered, insomuch that the street* streamed 
with blood. The city was afterwards plundered ; 
and fire set to several parts of it, after all the riches 
that could be found bad been carried off. Tbey de- 
molished such parts of the houses as were still stand- 
ing ; and, with the ruins, built a strong fort on the 
top of one of the hills of the city of David, opposite 
to the temple, which it commanded. Tbey threw a 
strong garrison into it, to awe the whole Jewish na- 
tion ; they made it a place for arms, furnished with 
good magazines, where they deposited all the spoils 
taken in the plunder of the city. 

From hence the garrison fell on all who came to 
worship the true Gon is the temple, and shed their 
blood on every part of the sanctuary, which was pol- 
luted by all possible methods. A stop was put to the 
morning and evening sacrifices ; not one of the ser- 
vants of the true Gon daring to come and adore nun 
there. 

As soon as Antiochus was returned to Antioeh,* be 
published a decree, by which the several nations in 
his dominions were commanded to lay aside their an- 
cient religious ceremonies and their particular usages ; 
and to conform to the religion of the king, and to 
worship the same gods, and after the same manner, as 
he did. This decree, though expressed in general 
terms, was nevertheless aimed chiefly at the Jews, 
whose religion, as well as their nation, he was abso- 
lutely determined to extirpate. 

In order that this edict might be punctually exe- 
cuted, he sent commissioners into all the provinces of 
his empire, who were commanded to see it put in exe- 
cution, and to instruct the people in all the ceremo- 
nies and customs to which they were to conform. 

The Gentiles obeyed with no great reluctance. 
However little affected we might suppose them to be 
with the change of their worship or gods, they how- 
ever were not very well pleased with this innovation 
in religious matters. No people seemed more eager 
to comply with the orders of the court than the Sa- 
maritans. They presented a petition to the king, in 
which they declared themselves not to be Jews, and 
desired that their temple, built on mount Gerisim 
which, till then, had not been dedicated to any deity 
in particular, * might benceforwards be dedicated to 
the Grecian Jupiter, and be called after his name. 
Antiochus received their petition very graciously ; and 
ordered Nicanor, deputy-governor of the province of 
Samaria, to dedicate their temple to the Grecian Ju- 
piter as they bad desired, and not to molest them in 
any manner. 

But the Samaritans were not the only apostates who 
frpook their Goo and their law in this trial. Several 
Jews also, either to escape the persecution, to ingra- 
tiate themselves with the king or his officers, or else 
from inclination and libertinism, did the same. From 

m 1 Maccab.L 41—64, and 2 Maccab. vL 1—7. Joseph. AniJq. 
l.xii.c. 7. 

x They expressed themselves in that manner, because the 
m ghty name of the God af Israel (Jehotai) was never tittered 
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these different motives many fell from Israel ; c and 
several of those who bad once taken this wicked step, 
joining themselves with the king's forces, became (as 
ta but too common) greater persecutors of their un- 
happy brethren than the heathens themselves employed 
to execute this barbarous commission. 

The commissioner who was sent into Judea and 
Samaria, to see the king's decree punctually obeyed, 
was called Athenaus, a man advanced in years, and 
extremely well versed in all the ceremonies of the 
Grecian idolatry, who, for that reason, was Judged a 
fit person to invite those nations to Join in it As 
won as he arrived in Jerusalem, he began by putting 
s stop to the sacrifices which were offered up to the 
God of Israel, and suppressing all the observances of 
the Jewish law. They polluted the temple in such a 
manner, that it was no longer fit for the service of 
God ; profaned the sabbaths and other festivals ; for- 
bid the circumcision of children ; carried off and 
burnt all the copies of the law, wherever they could 
find them ; abolished all the ordinances of God in 
every part of the country, and put to death whoever 
was found to have acted contrary to the decree of the 
king. The Syrian soldiers, and the commissioner 
who commanded over them, were the chief instru- 
ments by which the Jews were converted to the reli- 
gion professed by the sovereign. 

To establish it the sooner in every part of the na- 
tion, altars and chapels filled with idols were erected 
in every city, and sacred groves were planted. Offi- 
cers were appointed over these, who caused 'all the 
people in general to offer sacrifices in them every 
month, on the day of the month on which the king 
was born, who made them eat swine's flesh, and other 
unclean animals sacrificed there. 

One of these officers, r Apelles by name, came to 
Mordin, the residence of Mattathias, of the sacerdotal 
nee, a venerable man, and extremely zealous for the 
law of God. He was son to John, and grandson to 
Simon, from whose father Asmoneus the family was 
called Asmoneans. With him were his five sons, all 
brave men, and fired with as ardent a seal for the law 
of Gon as himsel£ These were Joannan, surnamed 
GaddU i Simon, surnamed Thati ; Judas, surnamed 
Maccabeus ; Eleaxar, surnamed Aharon - t and Jona- 
than, surnamed Apphu*. On his arrival at Mordin, 
Apelles assembled the inhabitants, and explained to 
them the purport of his commission. Directing him- 
self afterwards to Mattathias, he endeavored to persuade 
him to conform to the king's orders ; in hopes that the 
conversion of so venerable a man would induce all the 
rest of the inhabitants to follow his example. He 
promised that, in case of his compliance, the king 
would rank him in the number of his friends, and ap- 
point him a member of his council ; and that himself 
sod his sons should be raised, by the court, to the 
greatest honors and preferments. Mattathias said, 
with a loud voice, so as to be beard by the whole as- 
sembly, that though all the nations of the earth should 
obey king Antiochus,* and all the people of Israel 
should abandon the law of their forefathers, and obey 
his ordinances, yet himself, and his children, and his 
brothers, would adhere for ever inviolably to the law 
of God. 

c 1 Maccab. vi. 11—24. 
f lMaecab. lii— 30. Joseph. Anttq. 1. xlL o. 8. 
* EUi onoH geotes regi Antitcho obedlunt, ut dSscedat 
; uButquitQiM a servftuts legls patrom suorum, et eonsendat 
tnaadaus ejus ; ego, et JUU met, et fiatiesmel, ©bedlemustegt 
' sstram Dosu-onun. 



After having made this declaration, seeing a Jew 
going up to the altar which the heathens had raised, 
to sacrifice there in obedience to the king's injunction ; 
fired with a seal like that of Phineas, and transported 
with a just and holy indignation/ he rushed upon 
the apostate and killed him : after this, being assisted 
by bis sons, and some others who joined them, be also 
killed the king's commissioner and all his followers. 
Having in a manner set up the standard, by this bold 
action, he cried aloud in the city : " Whosoever * is 
zealous of the law,* and maintaineth the covenants, 
let him follow me." Having now assembled his whole 
family, and all who were truly sealous for the worship 
of Goo, he retired with them to the mountains, whither 
they were soon followed by others ; so that all the 
deserts of Judea were filled, in a little time, with peo- 
ple who fled from the persecution. 

At first,' when the Jews were attacked on the sab- 
bath, for fear of violating the holiness of the day, they I 
did not dare to make the least defence, but suffered 
themselves to be cut to pieces. However they soon 
became sensible, that the law of the sabbath was not 
binding on persons in the case of such imminent 
danger. 

Advice being brought to Antiochus,' that bis de- 
crees were not so implicitly obeyed in 

Ant.¥'c 8 i6*7 ^ u ^ aBa a* in all other nations, he went 
' thither in person, in order to see them 
put in execution. He exercised the most horrid 
cruelties over all such Jews as refused to abjure 
their religion ; in order to force the rest, by the dread 
of the like inhuman treatment, to comply with what 
was required of them. At this time happened the 
martyrdom of Eleaxar ; / and that of the mother and 
her seven sons, commonly called the Maccabees. Al- 
though their history is universally known, it appears 
to me so important, and relates so nearly to Antiochus, 
whose reign I am now writing, that I cannot prevail 
with myself to omit it I shall therefore repeat it in 
almost the very words of Scripture. 

The extreme violence of the persecution occasioned 
many Jews to fell away ; but on the other side, seve- 
ral continued inflexible, and chose to suffer death, 
rather than pollute themselves by eating impure meats. 
One of the most illustrious among these was Eleaxar. 
He was a venerable old man, ninety years of age, and 
a doctor of the law, whose life had been one continued 
series of spotless innocence. He was commanded to 
eat swine's flesh, and endeavors were used to make 
him swallow it, by forcibly opening bis mouth. 
But Eleaxar, preferring a glorious death to a criminal 
life, went voluntarily to execution ; and persevering 
in his resolute patience, was determined not to infringe 
the law to save his life. 

His friends, who were present, moved with an un- 
just compassion, took him aside, and earnestly besought 
him to permit them to bring him such meats as he 
was allowed to eat ; in order that it might be imagined 
that be had eaten of the meats of the sacrifice, pursuant 
to the king's command ; and by that means save his 
life. Bat Eleaxar, considering only what his great 
age, the noble and generous sentiments he was born 

a God had commanded his people to slay those who should 
persuade them to sacrifice to Idols. — See Dent, xttL.6— 11. 

6 Omuls, qui solum habet legls, statnens tsstsmentom, exeat 
pott me. 

c 1 Maceab. li. 27. 

d I Maccab. 11. 81—41. 2 Maccab. vi. 11. Joseph. Antlq.:L 
xlL c. 8. 
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with respect to the payments, which til) then had 
been very regular throughout that vast and rich em- 
pire, and had always supplied sums sufficient to de- 
fray the great expense it was necessary to incur. 

To remedy these grievances,* as well as a multitude 
of others, he resolved to divide his forces into two 
parts ; to give the command of one of his armies to 
Lysias, descended from the blood-royal, in order that 
he might subdue the Jews ; and to march the other 
himself into Armenia, and afterwards into Persia, to 
regulate affairs, and to restore order in those pro- 
vinces. He accordingly left to Lysias the govern- 
ment of all the countries on this side the Euphrates ; 
and the care of his son's education, who was then only 
seven years old, who afterwards was called Antiochus 
Eupator. After passing mount Taurus he entered 
Armenia, defeated Artaxias, and took him prisoner. 
He marched from thence into Persia, where he sup- 
posed he should have no other trouble than to receive 
the tribute of that rich province, and those in its neigh- 
borhood. He fondly flattered himself that he should 
there find sums sufficient to fill his coffers, and rein- 
state all his affairs upon as good a foot as ever. 

While he was revolving all these projects, Lysias 
was meditating how he might best put in execution 
the orders he had left nim, especially those that related 
to the Jews. The king had commanded him to ex- 
tirpate them so as not to leave one Hebrew in the 
country ; which he intended to people with other in- 
habitants, and to distribute the lands among them by 
lot He thought it necessary for him to make the 
more despatch in this expedition, because advice was 
daily brought him that the arms of Judas made pro- 
digious progress, and increased in strength by taking 
all the fortresses which be approached. 

Philip, whom Antiochus had left governor of Ju- 
dea, seeing Judas's success, had sent expresses, with 
advice of this, to Ptolemy Macron, governor of Cosle- 
syria and Palestine, on which Judea depended ; and 
had pressed him, by letter, to employ such measures 
as might best support the interests of their common 
sovereign in this important conjuncture. Macron had 
communicated his advices and letters to Lysias. A 
resolution was therefore immediately taken, to send an 
army, of which Ptolemy Macron was appointed gene- 
ralissimo, into Judasa. He appointed Nicanor, his 
intimate friend, his lieutenant-general ; sent him be- 
before, at the head of 20,000 men, with Gorgias, a 
veteran officer of consummate experience, to assist 
him. Accordingly they entered the country, and 
were soon followed by Ptolemy, with the rest of the 
forces intended for that expedition. The army, after 
their junction, came and encamped at Emmaus, near 
Jerusalem. It consisted of 40,000 foot, and 7000 
horse. 

Thither also repaired an army of another kind. 
It consisted of merchants who came to purchase the 
slaves, who, it was supposed, would certainly be taken 
in that war. Nicanor, who had flattered himself with 
the hopes of levying large suras of money by this 
means, sufficient to pay the 2000 talents* whieh the 
king still owed the Romans, on account of the ancient 
treaty ofSipylus, published a proclamation in the 
neighboring countries, declaring that all the prisoners 
taken in that war should be sold at the rate of ninety 
for a talent.* A resolution indeed had been taken to 



a 1 lisceab. ill. 81-40, et It. 1— Si. 3 Haccab. vlii, 
Joseph. Aotlq. 1. xlt c. 1 1. AppJan . in Syr. P- 117* Hieron. in 
Dan. xj. 44. 

a About 300,0001. sterttng; . « A thousand crowns. 



ut to pieces all the men grown ; to redone all the 
/•est to a state of captivity ; and 180,000 of the latter, 
at the T price above mentioned, would have sold ex- 
actly for the sum in question. The merchants, there- 
fore, finding this would be a very profitable article to 
them, (as it was a very low price,) flocked thither in 
crowds, and brought considerable sums with them. 
We are told that 1000, all of them very considerable 
merchants, arrived in the Syrian camp on this occa- 
sion, without including their domestics, and the per- 
sons that would be wanted to look after the captives 
they intended to purchase. 

Judas and his brethren, perceiving the danger with 
which they were threatened by the approach of so 
powerful an army, which they knew had been com- 
manded to extirpate entirely the Jewish nation* re- 
solved to make a very vigorous defence ; to fight for 
themselves, their law, and their liberty ; and either 
to conquer or die sword in hand. Accordingly, they 
divided the 6000 men under their command into four 
bodies of 1500 men each. Judas put himself at the 
head of the first, and gave the command of the three 
others to his brethren. He afterwards marched them 
to Maspha, there to offerftheir prayers to God, and to 
implore his assistance in the extreme danger to which 
they were now exposed. He made choice of this place, 
because, as Jerusalem was in the hands of their ene- 
mies, and the sanctuary trodden down, they could 
not assemble in it to solemnise that religious act ; 
and Maspha seemed the fittest place for that purpose, 
because God was worshipped there before* the foun- 
dation of the temple. 

Here are now two armies ready to engage ; the 
number on each side very unequal, and the disposi- 
tion of their minds still more so. They agree, how- 
ever, in one point ; that is, both are firmly persuaded 
they shall gain the victory ; the one, because they 
have a mighty army of well-disciplined troops, com- 
manded by brave and experienced generals ; the 
other, because they put their whole trust in the God 
of armies. 

After proclamation had been made according to the 
law/ that those who had built a house that year, or 
married a wife, or planted a vine, or were afraid, had 
liberty to retire ; Judas's 6000 men were reduced to 
half that number. Nevertheless this valiant «»iptam 
of the people of God, resolutely determined to fight 
the mighty host of the enemy, with only this handful 
of men, and to leave the issue to Providence, advanced 
with his few forces, encamped near the enemy, and 
told his soldiers, after having animated them by all 
the motives which the present conjuncture supplied, 
that he intended to give the Syrian army battle on 
the morrow, and therefore that they must prepare for 
it 

But receiving advice that same evening, that Gor- 
gias had been detached from the enemy's camp with 
5000 foot and 1000 horse, all chosen troops, and that 
he was marching by a by - way, through which the 
apostate Jews led him, in order to come and surprise 
his camp in the night; he was not satisfied with 
frustrating that design, but even made use of the very 
stratagem which the enemy intended to employ against 
him, and was successful in it ; for, raising his camp 
immediately, and carrying off all the baggage, be 
marched and attacked the enemy's camp, weakened 
by the best troops having been detached from it : and 
spread such terror and confusion in every part of it, 
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Our sufferings, indeed, are owing to our sins : but if 
the Lord our God, to chasten and correct us, be for 
a little time angry with us, he at last will be appeased, 
and be reconciled to his servants. But as for you, 
the most wicked, the most impious of men, do not 
flatter yourself with vain hopes. You shall not es- 
cape the judgment of Ood, who is alt-seeing and om- 
nipotent As to my brothers, they, after having-suf- 
fered a moment the most cruel tortures, have entered 
into the eternal covenant. In imitation of the exam- 
ple they have set me, I freely give up my body and 
life for the laws of my forefathers ; and I beseech God 
to extend his mercy soon to our nation ; to force you 
by plagues and tortures to confess that be is the only 
God, and that his anger, which is justly fallen on the 
Hebrews, may end by my death and that of my breth- 
ren. w 

The king, now transported with fury, and unable 
to bear these insults, caused this last youth to be tor- 
tured more grievously than the rest Thus he died 
in the same holy manner as his brethren, and with a 
full confidence in God. At last the mother also suf- 
fered death. 

Mattathias, ' before he died, sent for his five sons, 

and after exhorting them to fight va- 

Auuf'?lv6 liantly for the law of God against their 

persecutors, he appointed Judas for their 

general, and Simon as president of the council. He 

afterwards died, and was interred at Modin, in the 

burying-place of his ancestors, much regretted aud 

lamented by all the faithful Israelites. 

Antiochus,* finding that Paulus jEmilius, after 
having defeated Perseus and conquered Macedonia, 
had solemnized games in the city of Amphipolis, si- 
tuated on the river Strymon, was desirous of doing 
the same at Daphne near Antioch. He appointed 
the time for them, sent to all places to invite specta- 
tors, and drew together prodigious multitudes. The 
games were celebrated with incredible pomp, cost 
immense sums, and lasted several days. The part he 
there acted during the whole time, answered in every 
respect to the character given of him by Daniel,' who 
calls him a " vile 1 * or contemptible " person ;" as I 
have said elsewhere. He there committed so many 
extravagant actions before that infinite multitude of 
people, assembled from different parts of the earth, 
that he became the laughing-stock of them all : and 
many of them were so much disgusted, that, to pre- 
vent their being spectators of a conduct so unworthy 
a prince, and so repugnant to the rules of modesty 
and decorum, they refused to go any more to the 
feasts to which he invited them. 

He had scarce ended the solemnisation of those 
games/ when Tiberius Gracchus arrived as ambassa- 
dor from the Romans, in order to have an eye on 
Antiochus's actions. That prince gave him so polite 
and friendly a reception, that the ambassador not only 
laid aside all suspicion with regard to him, and did 
not perceive that be retained any resentment for what 
had happened at Alexandria, but even blamed those 
who had spread such reports of him. And indeed 
Antiochus, besides other civilities, quitted his palace, 
to make room for Tiberius Gracchus and his train, 
and was even going to resign his crown to him. The 
ambassador ought to have been politician enough to 

9 1 Maceab. ii. 49—70. Joseph. Anliq. 1. viil. c. 12. 
A Polyb. apod. Athen. 1. v. p. 193, &c. Diod. In Excerpt. Va- 
les, p. 321. 

iDan.x!. 21. 
r Polyb. Lagat d— civ. Plod, in Excerpt. Valea. p. 332. 



suspect all these civilities ; for it is certain that An- 
tiochus was meditating at that time how he might 
best revenge himself of the Romans ; but he disguised 
his sentiments, in order to gain time, and to be the 
better able to carry on his preparations. 

Whilst Antiochus was amusing himself with cele- 
brating games at Daphne, ' Judas was acting a very 
different part in Judea. After having levied an army, 
he fortified the cities, rebuilt the fortresses, threw 
strong garrisons into them, and thereby awed the 
whole country. Apollonius, who was governor of 
Samaria under Antiochus, thought he should be able 
to check his progress, and accordingly marched di- 
rectly against him. However, Judas defeated him, 
killed him, and made a great slaughter of his troops. 
Seron, another commander, who had flattered himself 
with the hopes of revenging the affront his master had 
received, met with the same fate as Apollonius, and 
like him was also defeated and killed in the battle. 

When news was brought to Antiochus of this dou- 
ble defeat, he was exasperated to fury. Immediately 
he assembled all his troops, which formed a mighty 
army, and determined to destroy the whole Jewish 
nation, and to settle other people in their country. 
But when his troops were to be paid, he had not suf- 
ficient sums in his coffers, having exhausted them in 
the foolish expenses he had lately been at. For want 
of money he was obliged to suspend the vengeance 
he meditated against the Jewish nation, and all the 
plans he had formed for the immediate execution of 
that design. 

He had squandered immense sums on the games. 11 
Besides this, he had been extravagantly profuse in 
every other respect, particularly in the presents be be- 
stowed on private persons and whole bodies of men. 
He would often throw whole hands-full of money 
among his attendants and others ; sometimes seasona- 
bly enough, but most frequently without sense or rea- 
son. On these occasions he verified what the pro- 
phet Daniel had foretold of him, that he should 
" scatter among them the prey and spoil of riches :'*"■ 
and the author of the Maccabees savs,* that be had been 
exceedingly liberal, and " abounded above the kings 
that were before him." We are told by Athenaeus,* 
that the funds which enabled him to defray so prodi- 
gious an expense were, first, the spoils he had taken 
in Egypt, contrary to the promise he had made Phi- 
lometor in his minority ; secondly, the sums he had 
raised among his friends, by way of free gifts ; lastly, 
(which was the most considerable article,) the plunder 
of a great number of temples, which he had sacrile- 
giously pillaged. 

Besides the difficulties to which the want of money 
reduced him, r others arose, according to Daniel's pro- 
phecy, *' from the tidings which came to him out of 
the east and out of the north.'* For northward, 
Artaxias, king of Armenia, had rebelled against him ; 
and Persia, which lay eastward, discontinued the re- 
gular payment of the tribute. There,' as in almost 
every other part of his dominions, all things seemed in 
the utmost confusion, occasioned by the new ordi- 
nance by which the ancient customs of so many of his 
subjects were abolished; and those of the Greeks, of 
which he was ridiculously fond, established in their 
stead. These commotions occasioned great confusion 

1 1 Maceab. ill. 1—96. 2 Maceab. vili. 5—7. Joseph. Antiq. 
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credible pains in life bowel*, and the mart 
pangs of the cbolio, " Thai the murderer and blas- 
phemer," says the author of the Maccabees, " hariDg 
suffered most grievously, as he treated other men, so 
died he a miserable death. " 

But still hii pride mi not abated by this first shock ; 
so far from it, that suffering himself to be hurried 
away by the wild transports of bis fury, and breathing 
nothing but vengeance against the Jews, he ipive or- 
ders For^ proceeding with all possible speed in the 
journey. But as his hones were running ^forwards 
impetuously, ha fell from his chariot, and thereby 
bruised, in a grievous manner, every part of his body; 
to that bis attendants were forced to put him into a 
litter, where he suffered inexpressible torments. 
Worms crawled from every part of him ; his flesh fell 
away piecemeal ; and the stench was so great that it 
became intolerable to the whole army. Being himself 
unable to bear it, ™ It is meet,"' says he " to be sub- 
ject unto God ; and man, who is mortal, should not 
think of himself as if he were a god." Acknowledging 
that it was the hand of the God of Israel which 
struck him, because of tbe calamities he had brought 
upon Jerusalem, he promises to exert tbe utmost 
liberality towards his chosen people ; to enrich with 
precious gifts the holy temple of Jerusalem, which he 
had plundered ; to furnish, from his revenues, the 
sums necesssry for defraying tbe expense of the sacri- 
fices ; to turn Jew himself; and to travel into every 
part of tbe world in order to publish tbe power of the 
Almighty. He hoped be should calm hit wrath by 
these mighty promises, which the violence of his pre- 
sent affliction, and tbe fear of future torments, extorted 
from bis mouth, but not from bis heart. But, adds 
the author of the Maccabees, " This wicked person 
vowed unto tbe Lord, who now no more would have 
mercy upon him.'*/ And indeed this murderer and 
blasphemer, (these are the names which this writer 
substitutes in the place of" illustrious," which men 
had bestowed on that prince,) being struck in a dread 
fill manner, and treated as be treated others, finished 

I an impious life by a miserable death.' 

Before he expired, he sent for Philip, who had 

' ben brought up with him from his infancy, and was 
his favorite ; and bestowed on him the regency of Sy- 
ria daring tbe minority of his son, then nine years of 
age. He put into his hands the diadem, the seal of 
the empire, and alt the other ensigns of royalty ; ex- 
horting bim especially, to employ his utmost en- 
deavors to give him such an education as would best 
teach him the art or reigning, and of governing his 
subjects with justice and moderation. Pew princes 
give such instructions to their children till they are 
near (their end : and that, after having act ,them a 
quite different example during their whole lives. 
Philip caused tbe king's body to be conveyed to Ao- 
tioch. This prince had reigned eleven yean. 



As Antiochiis Epiphanas was a violent persecutor 
of tbe people of God who formed tbe Jewish church, 
tod was at tbe tame time the type of the Antichrist, 



who in after ages was to afflict the Christian church ; 
Daniel details ranch more fully bis prophecy reapectmt 
this prince, than those which relate to any other of 
whom he makes mention. This prophecy consist* of 
two parte : one of which relates to his warn in Egypt, 
and the other to tbe persecution carried on by him 
against the'Jews. We shall treat these separately, and 
unite together tbe various placet where tn t ntio s i is 
made of them. - 

I. TKtttxiTtofAx.tioc\<ttEpipknx*iagainMEejpt, 
foretold by Daniel tkt prophet. — " And in bis,"*' Sde- 
ucus Pbilnpator's, » estate shall stand up a vile per- 
son, to whom they shall not give the honor of the 
kingdom': hut be shall con 
the kingdom by flatteries.'' This vi 
out the accession of Antiochus to tbe crown, has been 
already explained. 

" And with tbe arms of t flood shall the;,"  the 
Syrians, "be overthrown before him," Antiorhns 
Epiphanet, " and shall be broken ; yea, alto the prince 
of the covenant." Heliodorus, the murderer of Sele- 
ucus and hit adherents, as also those of tbe Egyptian 
king, who had formed designs against Syria, wen de- 
feated by tbe forces of Attalus and Euroenea, and dis- 
persed by he* arrival of Antiochus, whose l pretence 
disconcerted all Iheir projects. By tbe " prince of . 

Heliodorus, the ringleader of tbe conspirators, who 
had killed Seleucus; or rather Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
king of Egypt, who lost hit life by a conspiracy of his 
own subjects, at the very time that he was meditating 
a war against Syria. Thus Providence removed this 
powerful adversary, to make way for Antiochus, and 
raise bim to the throne. 

It appears that the prophet, in the following v 
points out clearly enough the four different ei 
of Antiochus into Egypt. 

AntiocAnii firit expedition into Egypt. — ** And 
after tbe league made with him,"" with Ptolemy 
Philometor his nephew, king of Egypt, " he shall 
work deceitfully ; for be shall come up, and shall be- 
come strong with a small people." Antiochus, 
though be was already determined oo the war, still 
assumed a specious appearance of friendship for the 
king of Egypt. He even sent ApoUoniusto Hempuis, 
to be present at tbe banquet given on occasion of that 
prince's coronation, as a proof that it was agreeable to 
him. Nevertheless, soon after, on pretence of de- 
fending bis nephew, be marched into Egypt with a 
" small army," in comparison of those which be levied 
afterwards. Tbe battle was fought near Pduriom. 
Antiochus wit "strong," that is, victorious: and 
afterwards returned to Tyre. Such waa tbe end of 
hit first expedition. 

Antiochmt't Hand rxpadftioa rate Egypt. — " He 
shall enter peaceably even upon tbe fattest places of 
?, (Egypt,)' and he shall do that which 
ive not done, nor his fathers' fathers : be 
liter among them (his troops) tbe prey and 
spoil and riches- yea, and he shall forecast his devices 
against the strong holds, even for a time." 

- And - be shall stir up hit power and his courage 
against tbe king of tbe South (of Egypt) with a great 
army, and the king of the South shall be stirred up 
to battle with a very great and mighty army ; but be 
shall not stand, for they shall forecast devices against 

aDeaxUI. IVer.lt aVet.U. iVer.st. ; 
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" Yea," they that feed of the portion of his (the 
king of Egypt's) meat shall destroy him, and his army 
shall overflow ; and many shall fall down slain." 

Id these three verses appear the principal charac- 
ters of Antiochus's second expedition into Egypt ; 
bis mighty armies, his rapid conquests, the rioh spoils 
be carried from thence, and the dissimulation and 
treachery he began to put in practice towards Pto- 
lemy. 

Antiocbus, after employing the whole winter in 
making preparations for a second expedition into 
Egypt, invaded it both by sea and land, the instant 
the season would permit. " Wherefore he entered 
into Egypt* with a great multitude, with chariots, 
and elephants, and horsemen, and a great navy. And 
made war against Ptolemy, king of Egypt : but Pto- 
lemy was afraid of him, and ned : and many were 
wounded to death. Thus they got the strong cities 
in the land Egypt, and he took the spoils thereof." 

Dante), some verses after, is more minute and cir- 
cumstantial in his prophecy of this event. 

* And at the time of the end shall the king of the 
South push at him* (Ptolemy is here meant); and 
the king of the North (Antiochus) shall come against 
him like a whirlwind, with chariots and with horse- 
men, and with many ships ; and he shall enter into 
the countries, and shall overflow and pass over. 

M He shall enter also into the glorious land,' and 
many countries shall be overthrown : but he shall es- 
cape out of his hand. 

"He shall stretch forth bis band also upon the 
countries, r and the land of Egypt shall not escape. 

" But he shall have power over the treasures of gold 
and silver/ and over the precious things of Egypt" 

If we compare the relation given by the author of 
the Maccabees with Daniel's prophecy, we And a per- 
fect resemblance, except that the prophet is even 
more clear and particular than the historian. 

Diodorus relates,* that Antiocbus, after this vic- 
tory, conquered all Egypt, or at least the greatest 
part of it: for all the cities, Alexandria excepted, 
opened their gates to the conqueror. He subdued 
Egypt with an astonishing rapidity, and did that 
M which his fathers had not done,* nor his fathers' fa- 
thers. " 

Ptolemy either surrendered himself, or fell into the 
bands of Antiocbus, who at first treated him with 
kindness ; had but one table with him ; seemed to be 
greatly concerned for his welfare, and left him the 
peaceable pos ses s i on of his kingdom, reserving to him- 
self Pelusium, which was the key of it. For Antio- 
cbus assumed this appearance of friendship with no 
other view than to have the better opportunity of ruin- 
ing bitn. " They that feed of the portion of his meat 
shall destroy him.'* 1 * 

Antiocbus did not make a long stay in Egypt at 
that time ; the news which was brought of the gene- 
ral revolt of the Jews, obliging him to march against 
them. 

In the mean time, the inhabitants of Alexandria, 
offended at Philometor for having concluded an al- 
liance with Antiocbus, raised Euergetes, his younger 
brother, to the throne in his stead. 

Antiochus, who had advice of what had passed in 

Alexandria, took this opportunity to return into Egypt 

j upon pretext of restoring the dethroned monarch, but 

I fllMsceab.L 18—20. A Dan. xl. 40. iYei.il. 

r Vet. 42. / Ver. 43. 6 In Excerpt. Vales, p. 310 . 

« Dan. xL 94. n Dan. xi. 20. 



in reality to make himself absolute master of the king- 
dom. 

Antiochus' s third expedition into Egypt'—'* And 
both these kings' hearts shall be to do mischief ;* and 
they shall speak lies at one table ; but it shall not 
prosper: for yet the end shall be at the time ap- 
pointed. 

" Then shall be (Antiochus) return into his land 
with great riches."* 

Antiochus's third expedition could scarce be pointed 
out more clearly. That prince, hearing that the 
Alexandrians bad raised Euergetes to the throne, re- 
turned to Egypt upon the specious pretence of restor- 
ing Philometor : Per honestam speciem majoris Pto- 
lemcBt redueendi in regnum.* After having overcome 
the Alexandrians in a sea-fight at Pelusium, he |laid 
siege to Alexandria. But finding the inhabitants 
made a strong opposition, he was contented with mak- 
ing himself again master of the rest of Egypt, in the 
name of his nephew, in whose behalf he pretended to 
have drawn the sword : Cui regnum quart suit viri- 
bus simulabat. 6 They were then at Memphis, at the 
same table, and behaved towards one another with all 
the outward marks of a sincere friendship. The uncle 
seemed to have his nephew's interest at heart, and 
the nephew to repose the highest confidence in his 
uncle ; but all this was mere show and outside, both 
dissembling their real sentiments. The uncle endea- 
vored to crush his nephew ; Cat regnum quarts suis 
virions simulabat, ut mox victorem aggrederetnr : and 
tbe nephew, who saw through this design, voluntatis 
ejus non ignarus, strove immediately to be reconciled 
to bis brother. Thus did neither prosper in deceiving 
of the other : nothing was yet determined, and An- 
tiochus returned into Syria. 

Antiochus's fourth expedition into Egypt — " At tbe 
time appointed be shall return and come towards 
the South/ but it shall not be as the former, or as 
the latter. 

" For the ships of Chittim shall come against him.* 
Therefore he shall be grieved and return, and nave in- 
dignation against the holy covenant." 

Advice being brought Antiochus, that the two bro- 
thers were reconciled, he threw off the mask, and de- 
clared publicly, that he intended to conquer Egypt 
for himself. And, to support his pretensions, " he 
returned towards the South," that is, into Egypt, but 
was not so successful in this expedition as before. 
As he was advancing forward to besiege Alexandria, J 
Popilius and the other Roman ambassadors, who were 
on board a fleet composed of Macedonian.or Greek 
ships, (for this the Hebrew word Chittim signifies,) 
which they found at Delos, obliged him to lay down 
his arms, and leave Egypt. He obeyed ; but " was 
grieved and returned, and had indignation against the 
holy covenant," and the city and temple of Jerusalem, 
as will be presently seen. 

Had the prophet been eye-witness to this event, 
would it have been possible for him to point it out in 
a clearer and more exact manner ? 

1 1. Cruel persecutions exercised by Antiochus against 
the Jews, and foretold by the prophet Daniel-—! have 
mentioned and explained, in another place, the ac- 
count which Daniel the prophet gives of Alexander 
the Great's reign, and those of his four successors. 
" Behold a he-goat came from the West,' on tbe 

f Ver. 27. c Ver. 28. 

a Liv. 1. xliv. n. 19. 

b Llv. 1. xlv. n. 1 1. Hieron. in Daniel. e Ltv. 1. xlv. n. 11. 

dDan.xi.29. eVtr. SO. /Liv. l.xlf.n.10. 9 Dan. viil. 5. 
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face of the whole earth, and touched not the ground." 
Is it possible to denote more plainly the rapidity of 
Alexander's conquests ?— " The he-goat waxed very 
great ;• and when he was strong, the great horn was 
broken ; and for it came np four notable ones towards 
the four winds of heaven." These are Alexander's 
four successors. " And out of one of them came forth 
a little horn,' which waxed exceeding great, towards 
the South, and towards the East, and towards the 
pleasant land." This is Antiocbus Epipbanes, who 
gained several victories towards the South and the 
East, and who strongly opposed the army of the Lord 
and the Jewish people, of whom God was the strength 
and the protector. 

The prophet afterwards points out the war which 
Epipbanes proclaimed against the people of God, the 
priests of the Lord, his laws, and his temple. 

M And it waxed great, (the horn, ) r even to the host 
of heaven, and it cast down some of the host, and of 
the stars, to the ground, and stamped upon them. 
Yea, 1 he magnified himself even to the prince of the 
host (to God) : and by him the daily sacrifice was 
taken away, and the place of his sanctuary was cast 
down. And a host was given him against the daily 
sacrifice by reason of transgression," and it cast down 
the truth to the ground, and it practised and prospered. " 

Daniel gave still greater extent to the same pro- 
phecy in his eleventh chapter. 

" His heart shall be against the holy covenant :" 
and he shall do exploits. — He shall return, and have 
indignation against the holy covenant." 

During the siege of Alexandria,' a report had pre. 
vailed that Antiocbus was dead, and the Jews had 
been accused of expressing great joy at it He there, 
upon marched to their city, stormed it, and exercised 
all the barbarity that his fury could suggest About 
40,000 men were killed in the compass of three days/ 
and the same number sold as slaves. Antiocbus went 
into the temple, polluted it, and carried off all the 
vessels, treasures, and rich ornaments. 

After Popilins had forced him to leave Egypt,* be 
turned the fury with which he was inflamed upon 
that occasion against the Jews. He sent Apollonius 
into Judssa, with orders to kill all the men capable of 
bearing arms, and to sell the women and children. 
Accordingly, Apollonius made dreadful havoc in Je- 
rusalem, set fire to the city, beat down the walls, and 
carried the women and children into captivity. 

" He shall return/ and have intelligence with them 
that forsake the holy covenant And arms shall stand 
on his part, and they shall pollute the sanctuary of 
strength, and shall take away the daily sacrifice, and 
they shall set up the abomination that maketh deso- 
late. And such as do wickedly against the covenant, 
shall he corrupt by flatteries." 

Antiochus openly declared for all those who should 
renounce the law.' Having published this ordinance, 
by which all the Jews in general were commanded, 
upon pain of death, to change their religion, be sent 
some officers to Jerusalem, ordering them to pollute 
the temple, and abolish the worship of the Most High. 
They accordingly dedicated this temple to Jupiter 

h Ver. 8. i Ver. 9. 

rDanvuLlO. J Ver, 11. stVer. 12, »Dan.xI.S8— St. 
o 1 Maccab. 1, 11—14. 2 Maccab. v. 5—21. Joseph. Lib. da 
Maecab. &c. 

r We an told In the Maccabees, that It was twice this number. 
« 1 Maccab. 1. 10-34. r Itaocab. v.24— M. 
t rDan.xi.30— 22. 

nMaocab.i.43,&c, s Maccab.lv. 7, fce.vi. l,*c. 



Olympius, and placed his statue in it They raised 
in every part of the city profane temples and altart 
where they forced the Jews to ofier sacrifices, sad cat 
meats sacrificed to idols. Many from the dread of 
torture, seemed to comply in all things required of 
them; and even prompted others to imitate their 
disdmulation in order to countenance their base 
apostasy. 

" And such as do wickedly against the covenant,' 
shall he (Antioehns) corrupt by flatteries: bat the 
people that do know their God, shall be strong sad 
do exploits." This manifestly points at old Eleaav, 
the seven Maccabees, and their mother, and a gnat 
number of other Jews, who courageously opposed the 
impious orders of the king. 

"And they that understand among the people, 1 
shall instruct many: yet they shall tall by the sword, 
and by flame, by captivity, and by spoil, many days." 
This relates chiefly to Mattatbias and his sons. 

" Now when they shall fidl," they shall be holpea 
with a little help : but many shall cleave to them with 
flatteries. " Mattathiasand Judas Maccabeus supported 
the distressed nation, and the almost universally aban- 
doned religion, with so small a number of forces, that 
we can consider the success which the Almighty gm 
their arms no otherwise than as a miracle. Their 
troops grew more numerous by degrees, and after- 
wards formed a very considerable body. 

** And some of them of understanding shall nuV to 
try them, and to purge, and to make them white, 
even to the time of the end, because it is yet for a 
time appointed." The sufferings and death of those 
who steadfastly refused to obey the king's decree, wai 
their glory and triumph. 

" And the king shall do according to his will/ sad 
he shall exalt himself, and magnify himself above 
every god, and shall speak marvellous things against 
the God of gods, and shall prosper till the indigna- 
tion (of God) be accomplished ; for that that is de- 
termined shall be done. 

•• Neither shall he regard the god of his fathers,* 
nor the desire of women, nor regard any god : for he 
shall magnify himself above all." 

Epipbanes ridiculed all religions. He plundered 
the temples of Greece, and wanted to reb that of 
Elymais. He exercised his impious fury chieflf 
against Jerusalem and the Jews, and almost without 
any resistance. The Almighty seemed to wink for i 
time at all the abominations which were committed 
in his temple, till his wrath against his people was 
satisfied. 

" But tidings out of the East,* and out of the 
North, shall trouble btm ; therefore be shall go forth 
with great fury to destroy, and utterly make sway 
many. 

Antiochus was troubled when news was broofht 
him, that the provinces of the East, and Artaxtss 
king of Armenia towards the North, were in arav, 
and going to throw off his yoke. 

Tacitus' tells us, that when Antioehns had formed 
a resolution to force the Jews to obange their reU/ion, 
and embrace that of the Greeks, the Parthian* had re- 
volted* from Antiochus. Before he set out for the 
provinces on the other side of the Euphrates, - he ' 

oDaa. xl. 32. « Ver. S3. eYer.M. 

9 Ver. 85. d Ver. 26. a \ ar. ST' • V* • «* 

c Antiochus demere saperstltlonem et mores GiSKsnus daw 
addixas, qoominus teterrimam gentem in melius nmtaret, P*r- 
thorum bello prohibiten est : nam de tei a eoi tat a Arsww dew- 
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gave Lysjaa, whom he appointed regent of the king- 
dom in his absence, half his army ; commanding him 
to extirpate all the Jews, and to settle other nations 
in the country. 

" He shall plant the tabernacles of his palace [in 
Apadno*] between the seas in the glorious mountain 
[of Zadi J ; / yet he shall come to his end, and no one 
shall help him." The former part of this verse, which 
is translated literally from the Hebrew, is very diffi- 
cult to be explained, because of the two words A pad- 
no and Zabi, which are not to be found in ancient 
geography. The reader knows that I do not take 
upon me to clear up these kind of difficulties. Por- 
phyry, whom we have no reason to suspect, imagined 
that this verse alluded to Antiochus'* expedition be- 
yond the Euphrates, and to his death, which hap- 
pened on that march. This is the opinion of the 
greatest part of the interpreters, and therefore we 
ought to be satisfied with it. 

The prophet therefore declares, that Antiochus shall 
pitch his camp near mount Zabi, (doubtless the same 
with Taba,* where, according to Polybius,* he died,) 
and that there " he shall come to bis end," being 
abandoned by God, and having none to •* help him." 
We have seen how he expired in the most cruel ago- 
nies, and struck with an unavailing repentance, which 
only increased his torments. 

Theodoret, St. Jerome, and several interpreters, 
tdke all that the prophet Daniel speaks concerning 
Antiochus Epiphanes in a double sense, as alluding 
to Antichrist. It is certain that this prince, who was 
equally impious and cruel, is one of the most sensible, 
as well as most expressive, types of that enemy of 
Christ Jesus and our holy religion. 

It is impossible for us, whilst we are reading this 
prophecy, not to be prodigiously struck when we see 
the justness and accuracy with which the prophet 
traces the principal characteristics of a king, whose 
history is ao much blended with that of the Jews; 
sod we perceive evidently, that for this reason the 
Holy Spirit, either entirely omitting, or taking only 
a transient notice of the actions of other much more 
fiamous princes, dwells so long on those of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. 

With what certainty does Daniel foretell a multi- 
tude of evccts, so very remote, and which depended 
on so many arbitrary circumstances 1 How manifestly 

t If . B. The words between the crotchets in this verse are not 
in oar English translation of the Bible. 

/Dan.xi.45. 
g Tabs, according to Polybius, was in Persia ; and in Parav 
Uccna, according to Qulntius Cortius. 

A Polyb. in Sxeerpt. Vales, p. 145. 



did the Spirit, which presented futurity to his view, 
show it him as present, and in as clear a light, as if 
he had seen it with his bodily eyes 1 Do not the di- 
vine authority of the Scriptures, and, by a necessary 
consequence, the certainty of the Christian religion, 
become by such proof, in a manner, palpable and self- 
evident ? 

No prophecy was ever fulfilled in so clear, so per- 
fect, and so incontrovertible a manner as this. Por- 
phyry, 1 the professed enemy of the Christian religion, 
as well as of the Holy Scriptures both of the Old and 
New Testament, being infinitely perplexed at finding 
so great a conformity between the events foretold by 
Daniel and the relations given by the historians, did 
not pretend to deny this conformity, for that would 
have been repugnant to plain sense, and denying the 
shining of the sun at noon-day. However, be took 
another course, in order to undermine the authority 
of the Scriptures. He himself labored, by citing all 
the historians extant at that time, and which are since 
lost, to show, at great length, that whatever is writ- 
ten in the eleventh chapter of Daniel happened ex- 
actly as foretold by that prophet: and he inferred 
from this perfect uniformity, that so exact a detail of 
so great a number of events, could not possibly have 
been written by Daniel so many years before they 
happened ; and that this work must certainly have 
been written by some person who lived after Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, and borrowed Daniel's name. 

In this contest between the Christians and hea- 
thens, the former would indisputably carry their cause, 
could they be able to demonstrate, by good proofs, 
that Daniel's prophecies were really written by him. 
Now this they proved unanswerably, by citing the 
testimony of a whole people, I mean the Jews; whose 
evidence could not be suspected nor disallowed, as 
they were still greater enemies to the Christian reli- 
gion than the heathens themselves. The reverence 
they had for the sacred writings, of which Providence 
had appointed them the depositaries and guardians, 
was carried to such a pitch, that they would have 
thought him a criminal and sacrilegious wretch who 
should have attempted only to transpose a single word, 
or change one letter in them. What idea, then, would 
they have entertained of that man, who should pre- i 
tend to introduce any suppositious books among them ? 
Such are the witnesses who attested the genuineness 
of Daniel's prophecies. And were ever proofs so con- 
vincing, or cause so victorious ? " Thy testimonies 
are very sure, O Lord, for ever."? 

i Porphyry was a learned heathen, born at Tyre. A. D. 333, 
and wrote a very voluminous treatise against the Christian re- 
ligion, q Psal. xeili. 5. 
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This twentieth book contains three articles. In the 
first the history of Perseus, the tut king of Mace. 
donia, ii related. He reigned eleven years, and 
was dethroned in the veer of the world 3836. The 
second article goes on from the defeat of Perseus 
to the ruin of Corinth, which was taken and burnt 
in the year of the world S858. and include* some. 
thing more than twenty-one year*. The third ar- 
ticle contains the history of Syria and that of Eirypt, 
which are generally joined together. That of Syria 
comprises almost 100 yean from Antiochus Eu- 
pator, son of Anliochm Epiphanes, to Antiochus 
Asiatic*, under whom Syria became part of the 
Roman empire, that is to say, from the year of the 
world 3840 to 3939. The history of Egypt in- 
cludes also 100 years, from the twentieth year of 
Ptolemy Philometor, till the expulsion of Ptolemy 
Auletes ; that is, from the year of the world 3846 
to the year 3916. 

Abticli I. 

This article contains eleven yean, being the duration 
of the reign of Perseus, the last king of Macedonia, 
from the year of the world 3826 to 3837. 
SECT. I. Pantos prepares seaMUy for a war against the Ro- 






The death of Philip happened very opportunely 
A II MH fot appending the war againat the Ro- 
am. J. C. 178. m an«i" «nd giving them lime to prepare 
for it. That princehsd formed astrange 
design, and had already begun to put it in execution ; 
this was to bring a considerable body of troops, both 
horse and foot, from European Samatia, which now 
forms part of Poland. Certain Gauls bad settled 
near the mouths of Borysthenea, now called the Nieper, 
and had taken the name of Baalamb. That people 
were neither accustomed to till the earth, to feed cat- 
tle, nor to engage in commerce . they lived by war, 
and aold their aeriicea to any people that would em- 
ploy them. After they had passed the Danube, Phi- 






settled them uoon the la 



were to leave their wives and children in this m 
settlement, and to march into Italy, in order to ranch 
themselves with the booty tbey were in hopes of Disk- 
ing there. Whatever the success might be, Philip 
conceived be should find great advantage in it: If it 
should happen that the Bastard* were conquered by 
the Romans, he should easily be consoled, for their 
defeat by seeing himself delivered from his dangerooi 
neighbors, the Dardanians, by their means ; aod if 
their irruption into Italy succeeded, whilst the Ro- 
mans were employed in repulsing all these new ene- 
mies, he should hare time to recover all be had lost 
in Greece. The Baitanue wen already upon then I 
march, and were considerably advanced, when tbrr 
received advice of Philip's death. This news, aad 
several accidents that befell them, suspended their 
first design, and they dispersed into different parti 
Antigonua, whom Philip intended for his successor. 
had been employed sgainst his will in negotiating this 
affair. At his return, Perseus put him to death ; sad 
to secure himself the better on the throne, sent *o- 
bassadors to the Romans, to demand that tbey would 
renew with him the alliance they had made with hit 
father, and that the senate would acknowledge bio 
king. His sole intent was to gain time. 

Part of the BasUrost had pursued their march,' 
and were actually at war with the Dai- 
»*;1' 1 ii'i daniana. The Romans look umbnrt 
A '"' J ' 1 "" atit Perseus eicused himself by bi> 
ambassadors, and represented that be had not sent lor 
them, and bad no share in their enterprise. The se- I 
nate, without making any further inquiry into lbs if- 
fair, contented themselves with advising him to utt | 
care that he observed inviolably the treaty made with 
the Romans. The Bsstaras-, after having gained ' 
some advantages at first, were at length reduced, tin 
greatest part of them at least, to return into theiroen 
country. It is said, that baring found the Danube 
frozen over, in endsavoring to pais it, the ice bruit 
under them, and a great number of them were swsl- 
lowed up in the river. 

It was known at Rome that Perseus bad sent am- 
bassadors to Carthage, ' and that the ' 
Ant J^C*??* * eo * B! r ""' g> ,er 'hem audience in the 
* night, in the temple of fsculapius. Il 
was thought proper to send ambassadors into Mice-  
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vanced towards Delphi, upon pretence of consulting 
the oracle ; but in reality, as it was believed, of hav- 
ing an opportunity to make the tour of Greece, and 
negociate alliances. This journey at first alarmed the 
whole country, and occasioned so general a consterna- 
tion, that even Eumenes did not think himself safe 
io Pergamua. But Perseus, as soon as he had con- 
sulted the oracle, returned into his own kingdom, 
passing through Phthiotis, Achaia, and Thessaly, 
without committing any hostilities in his march. He 
afterwards sent either ambassadors or circular letters 
to all the states through which he passed, to demand 
that they would forget such subjects of discontent as 
they might have had under the reign of his father, 
which ought to be buried, and that for ever, in his 
grave. 

His principal attention was to reconcile himself 
with the Aehasans. Their league, and the city of 
Athens, had carried their hatred and resentment so 
high against the Macedonians, as by a decree to pro- 
hibit all intercourse with them. This declared enmity 
gave the slaves, who fled from Achaia, the opportu- 
nity of retiring into Macedonia, where tbey found an 
assured asylum, and knew they should not be followed 
or claimed after that general interdiction. Perseus 
caused all these slaves to be seised, and sent them 
back to the Acbaeans, with an obliging letter, in which 
he exhorted them to take effectual methods for pre- 
venting their slaves from making his dominions their 
place of refuge any longer. This was tacitly demand- 
ing the re-establishment of their ancient intercourse. 
Xenarchus, who was at that time in office, and de- 
sirous of making his court to the king, seconded his 
demand very strongly, and was supported by those 
who were most solicitous for recovering their slaves. 

Calibrates, one of the principal persons of the as- 
sembly, who was convinced that the safety of the 
league consisted in the inviolable observance of the 
treaty concluded with the Romans, represented, that 
s reconciliation with Macedonia was a direct infrac- 
tion of it, whilst that kingdom was making prepara- 
tions to declare war against Rome as soon as possible. 
He concluded, that it was necessary to leave things in 
their present condition, till time should ascertain whe- 
ther their fears were just or not. That if Macedonia 
continued in peace with Rome, it would be time 
enough when that appeared, to re-establish an inter- 
course with them ; without which, a reunion would 
be precipitate and dangerous. 

Acron, Xenarchus*s brother, who spoke after Cal- 
lierates, did his utmost to prove that such terrors were 
without foundation ; that the question did not relate 
to the making of a new treaty and alliance with Per- 
seus, and much less to coming to a rupture with the 
Romans, but solely to reverse a decree, for which the 
injustice of Philip might have given room, but which 
Perseus, who had no share in his father's conduct, 
was undoubtedly for from deserving. That that prince 
could not but be assured, that, in cose of a war against 
the Romans, the league would not fail to declare for 
them. " But," added he, " whilst the peace subsists, 
if animosities and dissensions are not made to cease 
entirely, it is at least reasonable to suspend them, and 
to let them sleep for a while." 

Nothing was concluded in this assembly. As it 
was taken amiss that the king had contented himself 
with only sending them a letter ; he afterwards sent 
ambassadors to the assembly, which had been sum- 
moned to Megalopolis. But those who apprehended 



giving Rome offence, used such effectual means, that 
they were refused audience. 

The ambassadors sent by the senate into Macedo- 
nia,' reported, at their return, that they 

a A '*j* r^n-\ cou ^ not £ et acc ess to the king, upon 
Ant. J. c. 173. uretence that he WM sometimes abroad, 

and sometimes indisposed ; two subterfuges equally 
false. That, for the rest, it appeared plainly, that 
great preparations were making for war, and that it 
was reasonable to expect it would speedily break out 
They gave an account also of the state in which they 
found AStolia ; that it was in great commotion from 
domestic divisions, which the violence of two contend- 
ing parties had carried to the utmost excess ; and that 
their authority had not been capable of uniting and 
appeasing the persons at the head of them. 

As Rome expected a war with Macedonia, prepara- 
tions were made for it by the religious ceremonies, 
which amongst the Romans always preceded declara- 
tions of war ; that is to say, by expiation of prodigies, 
and various sacrifices offered to the gods. 

Marcellua was one of the ambassadors whom the 
senate had sent into Greece. After having appeased 
to the utmost of his power the troubles of JEtolia, he 
went into Peloponnesus, where he had caused the as- 
sembly of the Achssans to be summoned. He ex- 
tremely applauded their seal, in having constantly 
adhered to the decree, which prohibited all intercourse 
with the kings of Macedonia, This was an open 
declaration of what the Romans thought with regard 
to Perseus. 

That prince was incessantly soliciting the Grecian 
cities, by frequent embassies and magnificent promises, 
far exceeding his power to perform. Tbey were suf- 
ficiently inclined in his favor, and far more than in 
that of Eumenes, though the latter had rendered 
great services to most of those cities ; and those who 
formed part of his dominions would not have changed 
condition with such as were entirely free. There was, 
however, no comparison between the two princes in 
point of character and manners. Perseus was utterly 
infamous for his crimes and cruel ties. He was accused 
of having murdered his wife with his own hands, after 
the death of his father ; of having made away with 
Apelles, whose aid he had used in destroying his bro- 
ther ; and of haying committed many other murders, 
both within and without his kingdom. On the con- 
trary, Eumenes had rendered himself esteemed by 
his tenderness for his brothers and relations ; by his 
justice in governing hb subjects ; and by his generous 
propensity to do good and to serve others. Not- 
withstanding this difference of character, they gave 
Perseus the preference ; whether it was that the an- 
cient grandeur of the Macedonian kings inspired 
them with contempt for a state whose origin was 
wholly recent, and whose birth they had witnessed ; 
or that the Greeks had some change in view ; or be- 
cause they were pleased with having some support in 
him to hold the Romans in respect. 

Perseus was particularly attentive in cultivating 
the amity of the Rhodians,* and in separating them 
from the side of Rome. It was from Rhodes that 
Laodioe, the daughter of Seleucus, went to share the 
Macedonian throne with Perseus, by marrying him. 
The Rhodiaos had fitted him out as fine a fleet as 
could be imagined. Perseus had furnished the ma- 
terials, and gave gold ribands to every soldier and 
seaman who came with Laodioe. A sentence passed 
« Llv. L xlii. n. 2, 5, 6. g Polyb. Legat. lx. lxl. 
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by Rome in favor of the L yeians against the people 
of Rhodes, bad extremely exasperated the latter. 
Perseus endeavored to take advantage of their resent- 
ment against Rome to attach them to himself, 

The Romans were not ignorant of the measures 
taken by Perseus to bring over the 
Vt; 1 ? '£?»« *•*« of Greece into his views ;• Eu- 
menes came expressly to Rome to in- 
form them at large of his proceedings. He was 
received there with all possible marks of distinction. 
He declared that, besides his desire to pay his homage 
to the gods and men, to whom be owed an establish- 
ment which left him nothing to wish, he had undertaken 
this voyage expressly to advise the senate in person to 
be upon their guard against the enterprises of Per- 
seus. That that prince had inherited his lather's 
hatred for the Romans as well as his crown, and 
omitted no preparations for a war which he believed 
in a manner fallen to him in right of succession. That 
the long peace Macedonia had enjoyed supplied him 
with the means of raisin'; numerous and formidable 
troops ; that he had a rich and powerful kingdom ; 
that be was himself in the flower of his youth, full of 
ardor for military expeditions, to which he had been 
early inured in the sight and under the conduct of 
bis father, and in which he had since much exercised 
himself in different enterprises against his neighbors. 
That he was highly considered by the cities of Greece 
and Asia, though it was impossible to say by what 
sort of merit he bad acquired that influence, unless it 
were by bis enmity for the Romans. That he was 
upon as good terms with powerful kings. That he 
had espoused the daughter of Seleucus, and given 
his sister in marriage to Prusias. That he had found 
means to engage the Boeotians in his interest, — a very 
warlike people, whom bis father had never been able 
to bring over ; and that, but for the opposition of a 
few persons well affected to the Romans, he certainly 
would have renewed the alliance with the Achaean 
confederates. That it was to Perseus the ^Etolians 
applied for aid in their domestic troubles, and not to 
the Romans. That, supported by these powerful al- 
lies, he made such preparations for war himself, as 
put him into a condition to dispense with any foreign 
aid. That he had 30,000 foot, 5000 horse, and pro- 
visions for ten years. That, besides his immense an- 
nual revenues from the mines, he had enough to pay 
10,000 foreign troops for a like number of years, 
without reckoning those of his own kingdom. That 
be had laid up in his arsenals a sufficient quantity of 
arms to equip three armies as great as that he had 
actually on foot ; and that though Macedonia should 
be incapable of supplying him with troops, Thrace, 
(which was an inexhaustible nursery of soldiers) was 
at his devotion. Eumenes added, that he advanced 
nothing upon simple conjecture, but upon the certain 
knowledge of facts, founded upon the best information. 
" For the rest," said he, in concluding, " having dis- 
charged the duty which my regard and gratitude for 
the Roman people made indispensable, and delivered 
my conscience, it only remains for me to implore all 
the gods and goddesses, that they would inspire you 
with sentiments and measures consistent with the 
glory of your empire, and the preservation of your 
friends and allies, whose safety depends upon yours." 

The senators were much affected with this dis- 
course. Nothing that passed in the senate, except 
that king Eumenes had spoken, was known abroad, 

a LIy. 1. xliL n. U— 14. 



or suffered to take air at first; so inviolably 
the deliberations of that august assembly kept 

The ambassadors from kins; Perseus bad audi 
some days after. They found the senate highly 
prejudiced against their master ; and what Harpalas 
(one of them) said in bis speech, inflamed tbem still 
more against biro. It was, that P er seus desired to 
be believed upon his own word, when be declared he 
had neither done nor said any thing that argued an 
enemy. That, as for the rest, if he discovered that 
they were obstinately bent upon a rupture wish hiss, 
he should know how to defend himself with valor. 
That the fortune and events of war are always h a sardc n s 
and uncertain. 

The cities of Greece and Asia, anxious for the ef- 
fect whieh these embassies might produce at Rome, 
bad also sent deputies thither under different pretexts, 
especially the Rhodians, who suspected that Eumenes 
had joioed them in his accusation against Pi 
and they were not deceived. In an audiem 
them, they inveighed violently against Eumenes, re- 
proached him with having stirred up Lycias against 
the Rhodians, and of having rendered himself more in- 
supportable to Asia than Antiochus himself. This 
discourse was very agreeable to Astatic people, who 
secretly favored Perseus ; but very much displeased 
the senate, and had no other effect than to make them 
suspect the Rhodians, and bold Eumenes in higher 
consideration, from this kind of conspiracy which they 
saw formed against him. He was dismiss* 
sequence with the highest honors and great 

Harpalus having returned into Macedonia with the 
utmost diligence, reported to Perseus," that he had 
left the Romans in a disposition not to defer long s 
declaration of war against him. The king was not 
displeased with this account, believing himself ia s 
condition, with the great prepara t ions he had made, 
to support it with success. He was more particularly 
glad of a rupture with Eumenes, from whom he sus- 
pected that Rome had been apprised of his moat se- 
cret measures ; and began with declaring against him, 
not by the way of arms, but by that of the moat crimi- 
nal treachery. He despatched Evander of Crete, the 
general of his auxiliary forces, with three Macedo- 
nians, who had already been employed by him upon 
tike occasions, to assassinate that prince. Perseus 
knew thas he was preparing for a journey to Delphi, 
and directed his assassins to Pnxo, a woman of con- 
dition, in whose house he bad lodged when he was 
in that city. They lay in ambush in a defile, so nar- 
row that two men could not pass abreast. When the 
king came there, the assassins, from the heights wbese 
they had posted themselves, rolled two great stones 
down upon him, one of which fell upon fats head, and 
laid him senseless upon the earth, and the other 
wounded him considerably in the shoulder; after 
which they poured a hail of lesser stones upon him. 
All that were with him fled, except one who stayed 
to assist him. The assassins, believing the king dead, 
made off to the top of mount Parnassus. His officers, 
when they returned, found him without motion, 
almost without life. When he came a little to him- 
self he was carried to Corinth, and from thence into 
the island of .£gina, where great earn was taken to 
cure his wounds, but with so much secrecy that no 
one was admitted into his chamber ; winch gave 
reason to believe him dead. That report spread even 
to Asia. Attains gave credit to it too readily for a 
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good brother ; and looking upon himself already as 
king, was preparing to espouse the widow. Eu- 
menes, at their first interview, could not forbear 
making him some gentle reproaches upon that head, 
though he had at first resolved to dissemble his senti- 
ments of his brother's imprudence. 

Perseus bad attempted at the same time to poison 
him by the means of Rammius, who bad made a 
voyage into Macedonia. He was a rich citizen of 
Brundusium, who received in his house all the Ro- 
man generals, foreign noblemen, and even princes, 
who passed through that city. The king put into 
his hands a very subtle poison, for him to give to 
Eumenes when he should come to his house. Ram- 
mius did not dare to refuse this commission, however 
great his horror for it, lest the king should make a 
trial of the draught upon himself ; but he set out with 
a full resolution net to eiecute it. Having been in- 
formed that Valerius was at Chalois, upon his return 
from his embassy into Macedonia, he went to him, 
discovered the whole, and attended him to Rome. 
Valerius also carried Praxo thither along with him, 
at whose house the assassins had lodged in Delphi. 
When the senate bad beard tbese two witnesses, after 
tuch black attempts, they thought it unnecessary to 
deliberate longer upon declaring war against a prince 
who made use of assassinations and poison to rid him- 
self of his enemies, and proceeded to take due measures 
for the success of so important an enterprise. 

Two embassies which arrived at Rome about the 
one time, gave the senate great pleasure. The first 
came from Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, the fifth of 
that name. He sent the son, whom he intended for his 
successor, to Rome, to be educated there, from his ear- 
liest infancy, in the principles of the Romans, and to 
form himself in the great art of reigning, by the con- 
versation and study of their great men ; and he de- 
sired that the Roman people would take him under 
their care and tuition. The young prince was re- 
ceived with all the marks of distinction that could be 
shown him ; and the senate caused a commodious 
house to be provided for him and his train at the ex- 
pense of the public. The other embassy was from 
iheThracians, who desired to be admitted into the al- 
liance and amity of the Romans. 

As soon as Eumenes* was entirely recovered, be re- 
paired to Pergamus, and applied himself in making 
, preparations for war with uncommon ardor, inflamed 
more than ever by the new orime of his enemy. The 
senate sent ambassadors to compliment him upon the 
| extteme danger he had escaped ; and despatched others 
1 at the same time to confirm the kings, their allies, 
! in their ancient amity with the Roman people. 
I They had sent also to Perseus to make their com- 
• plaints, and to demand satisfaction. These ambassa- 
dors, seeing they could not have audience, thpugh 
many days had elapsed, set out in order to return to 
Rome. The king caused them to be recalled. Tbey 
represented that by the treaty concluded with Philip 
his father, and afterwards reoewed with him, it was 
eipressly stipulated, that he should not carry the war 
out of his kingdom, nor attack the Roman people. 
They then enumerated all bis infractions of that treaty, 
and demanded that restitution should be made to the 
allies, of all he had taken from them by force. The 
king replied only with rage and reproaches, taxing 
the Romans with their avarice and pride, and the in- 
supportable haughtiness with which they treated 
« Liv. L xlii. n. 35—27. 



kings, to whom they pretended to dictate laws as to 
their slaves. Upon their demanding a positive an- 
swer, he referred them to the next day, as he intended 
to give it them in writing. The substance of it was, 
that the treaty concluded with his father did not af- 
fect him : that if he had accepted it, it was not be- 
cause he approved it, but because he could not do 
otherwise, not being sufficiently established upon the 
throne : that if the Romans were willing to enter into 
a new treaty, and would propose reasonable condi- 
tions, he should consider what it was necessary for 
him to do. The king after having delivered this writ- 
ing, withdrew abruptly; and the ambassadors de- 
clared that the Roman people renounced bis alliance 
and amity. The king returned in great wrath, and 
told them, in a menacing tone, that they were to take 
care to quit his kingdom in three days. At their re- 
turn to Rome, they reported the result of their em- 
bassy ; and added, that they bad observed, in all the 
cities of Macedonia through which tbey passed, that 
great preparations were making for war. 

The ambassadors that had been sent to the kings in 
alliance with the Romans, reported that they found 
Eumenes in Asia, Antiocbus in Syria, and Ptolemy 
in Egypt, well inclined to the Roman people, and 
ready to do every thing that should be desired of them. 
The senate would not grant audience to the ambas- 
sadors of Gentius, king of lllyria, who was accused 
of holding intelligence with Perseus ; and deferred 
bearing those from the Rhodians, who had also ren- 
dered themselves suspected, till the new consuls en- 
tered upon their office. However, not to lose time, 
orders were given for fitting out a fleet of fifty galleys, 
to sail as soon as possible for Macedonia, which was 
executed without delay. 

P. Licinius Crassus and C. Longinns, were elected 
A. M. 3833. consuls, and Macedonia fell by lot to 
Ant. J. C. 171. Licinius. 

Not only Rome and Italy, but all the kings and 
cities, as well of Europe as Asia, had their eyes fixed 
upon the two great powers on the point of entering 
into a war. 

Eumenes was animated by an ancient hatred against 
Perseus, and still more by the new crime, which had 
almost cost him bis life in bis journey to Delphi. 

Prusias, king of Bithynia, bad resolved to stand 
neuter, and wait the event. He flattered himself 
that the Romans would not insist upon his taking up 
arms against his wife's brother ; and hoped that, if 
Perseus were victorious, that prince would acquiesce 
in his neutrality at the request of his sister. 

Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, besides having pro- 
mised to aid the Romans, inviolably adhered, either in 
war or peace, to the party which Eumenes espoused, 
after having contracted an affinity with him, by giv- 
ing him his daughter in marriage. 

Antiochus had formed a design to possess himself 
of Egypt, relying upon the weakness of the king's 
youth, and the indolence and cowardice of those who 
had the care of bis person and affairs. He imagined 
that he had found a plausible pretext for making war 
upon that prince, by disputing Ccele-syria with him ; 
and that the Romans, employed in the war with Ma- 
cedonia, would not obstruct his ambitious designs. 
He had, however, declared to the senate by his am- 
bassadors, that they might dispose of all his forces, 
and had repeated the same promise to the ambassa- 
dors whom the Romans had sent to him. 

Ptolemy, through his tender age, was incapable of 
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resolving Tor himself. His guardians were nuking 
preparation* for the srar with Antiochus, in defence 
of Cale-tyris, and promised to contribute every thing 



sod. 
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liniss* supplied tbc Romani with com, troops, 
rphants, and intended to fend hU toil Misage- 
join them. Hit pun and political motives 
were the effect of hii desire to possess himself of tbe 
Carthaginian territories. If the Romans conquered, 
be conceited it impossible to execute that project, be- 
cause they would nenr suffer him to ruin the Cartha- 
ginians entirely ; in which ease he should continue in 
his present condition. If, on the contrary, the Ro- 
man power, which alone, oat of policy, prevented him 
from extending bis conquests, and at that time sup- 
ported Carthage, should happen to be reduced, he ex- 
pected, in consequence, to nuke himself master of 
all Africa. I 

Gentiua, king of Illyris, bad only rendered himself 
much suspected by the Romans, without knowing, 
however, which party be should ch o ots ; and it seemed, 
that if be adhered to either, it would be rather out of 
caprice and by chance, than from any fixed plan or 
regular project. 

As for Cotys of Thrace, king of tbe Odryias, be 
had declared openly for the Macedonians, 

Such was the disposition of the kings with regard 
to tbe Macedonian war. A* for the states and free 
cities, tbe populace were universally inclined in favor 



At the same time armed ai 
who said that the king their nu 
at their haling made troops i 
that be waa ready to give tbe 
tion that could be required. 
Perseus sought only to gain time, they were : 
that consul Licinius would be soon in M — i.-i.— . 
with bit army ; and that if tbe king desired peace n 
est, be might atod his am h siis dn r* to hi™, bet 

he need not giro himself use trouble of sending 

any more into Italy, where they would not be re- 
ceived ; sad for themselves, they were ordered to qsit 

The Romans omitted nothing that might oosuri- 
buto to tbe success of their arms.' They dtepss te b ed 



Tbe 



unions of 



the persons in authority amongst those states a 

abandoned themselves so abjectly to the Romans, that 
by their blind devotion to them they lost all credit 
and authority among their ciiiieiu ; and of these, few 
concerned themselves about the justice of tbe Roman 
government; most of them having no views but to 

in their cities would prevail in proportion to tbe ser- 
vices they should render the Romans. The second 
class was of those who gave entirely into the king's 
measures : some because their debts and the bad state 
of their affairs made them desire a change ; others, 
because the pomp that reigns in the court of kings, 
upon which Perseus valued himself, agreed best with 
their own pride and vanity. A third class, which 
were the moat prudent and judicious, if it were abso- 
lutely necessary to take either part, would have pre- 
ferred tbe Romans' to tbe king's ; but bed it been 
left to their choice, they would have been best satisfied 
that neither of tbe parties should become too powerful 
by reducing the other; but, preserving a kind of 
equality and balance, should always contini 
because then one of them, by taking tbe weaker states 
under its protection, whenever the other should at- 
tempt to oppress them, would 
them all more happy and secure. In this kind of in- 
determinate neutrality they as, as from a place of 
safely, the battles and danger* of those who bad en- 
gaged either in one party or tbe other. 

The Romans, after having, according to their lau- 
dable custom, discharged all the duties of religion, of- 
fered solemn prayer* aod sacrifice* to the gods,  ' 
made vows for the nappy success of the enterprise 



I wbo persisted to adhere to 
■lermine such aa were fluctuating and nstce 
i intimidate those wbo appeared inclined to break 
ith them. 
Whilst they were at Lsriesa, in Theaaaly, n mri aas s 
an arrived then from Perseus, wbo had orders To 
idreas themselves to Mareiua, one of tbe Rornen 
ambassadors, to remind hi.n of tbe ancient ties of 
friendship bis father had contracted with king Philip, 
and to demand an interview between him and their 
master. Hareius snswered, that his father bad often 
spoken of king Philip's friendship and boapitalrtv j ' 
and appointed a place near the river Petunia for 



riew. Tbey wen 



some days aft 
surrounded " 



a great crowd of lords and guard*. The anil 
dors were no leas attended ; many of the citiaew — 
L arises, and of the deputies from other states, who 
bad repaired thither, making it a duty to go with 
them, well pleased with that occasion of carrying borne 
what they should sea and bear. They bad be- 
sides a curiosity to be present at an interview between 
a great king and tbe ambassadors of the moat power- 
ful people in the world. 

After some difficulties which arose about the cere- 
monial, and wbioh were soon removed in tsvear of the 
Romans, who had the precedency, they began to con- 
fer. Their meeting was highly respectful on both 
side*. They did not treat each other like enemies, 
but rather a* friends, bound by tbc sacred ties, of 
hospitality. Hareius, who spoke first, began by ex- 
cusing himself for the unhappy necessity he was under 
of reproaching a prince for whom be bad the highest 
consideration. He afterwards expatiated upon all 
the causes of complaint the Roman people bail against 
him, and hi* various infraction* of treaties with them. 
He insisted very much cm his attempt upon Eumencs, 
and concluded with professing that be should be eery 
glad if the king would supply bim with good reasons ' 
for bit conduct, and thereby enable him to plead his 
cause, and justify bim before the senate. 

Perseus, after having touched lightly upon the at 
air of Eumeoes, which be seemed astonished that any 
one should presume to impute to bim without any 
proof, rather than to so many other* of that prince's 
enemies, entered into a long detail, end replied, as 
well a* be was able, to the several beads oft he acrusa- 
tion against him. "Of thi* I am assured,"* said be, 

 Ut.t.xnl.n.t7,44, PalrV bsjat. IxilL 
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in concluding, " that my conscience does not reproach 
me with having committed any fault knowingly, and 
with premeditated design, against the Romans ; and 
if I have done any thing unwarily, apprised as I now 
am, it is in my power to amend it I have certainly 
done nothing to deserve the implacable enmity with 
which I am pursued, as if I had been guilty of the 
blackest and most enormous crimes, which were 
neither to be expiated nor forgiven. It must be with- 
out foundation, that the clemency and wisdom of the 
Roman people are universally extolled, if for such 
slight causes as scarce merit complaint and remon- 
strance, tbey take up arms and make war upon kings 
in alliance with them." 

The result of this conference was, that Perseus 
ihould send new ambassadors to Rome, in order to 
try all possible means to prevent an open war. This 
was a snare laid by the artful commissioner for the 
king's inadvertency, in order to gain time. He feigned 
at first great difficulties in complying with the truce 
demanded by Perseus, for time to send his ambassadors 
to Rome, and seemed at last to accede to it only out 
of consideration for the king. The true reason was, 
because the Romans had not yet either troops or gene- 
rals in a condition to act ; whereas on the side of Per- 
seus every thing was ready ; and if he had not been 
amused by the vain hope of a peace, he might have 
taken the advantage of a conjuncture so favorable for 
himself, and so contrary to his enemies, to have entered 
upon action. 

After this interview the Roman ambassadors ad- 
vanced into Boeotia, where there had been great com- 
motions ; some declaring for Perseus, and others for 
the Romans ; but at length the latter party prevailed. 
The Thebans and the other people of Bceotia, by their 
example, made an alliance with the Romans ; each 
by their own deputies, and not by the consent of the 
whole body of the nation, according to ancient custom. 
In this manner the Boeotians, from having rashly en- 
gaged in the party of Perseus, after having formed, 
through a long course of time, a republic which on 
several occasions bad preserved itself from the greatest 
dangers, saw themselves separated and governed by 
at many councils as there were cities in the province : 
all which in the sequel remained independent of each 
other ; and formed no longer one united league as at 
first. And this was an effect of the Roman policy, 
which divided them, to make them weak ; well know- 
ing that it was much easier to bring them into their 
measures, and subject them by that means, than if they 
were still all united together. No other cities in 
Bceotia, except Coronsea and Haliartus, persisted in 
the alliance with Perseus. 

From Boeotia the commissioners went into Pelo- 
ponnesus. The assembly of the Achaean league was 
summoned to Argos. They demanded only 1000 
men, to garrison Chalcis, till the Roman army should 
enter Greece ; which troops were ordered thither im- 
mediately. Marcius and Atilius, having terminated 
the affairs of Greece,returned to Rome in the beginning 
of the winter. 

About the same time Rome sent new commissioners 

into the most considerable islands of Asia/ to exhort 

them to send powerful aid into the field against Per- 

seui. The Rhodians signalised themselves upon this 

occasion. Hegesilochus, who was at that time Pry- 

g raviutisque return fama vol gat* pergentes est, st talibos do 
cautis que vix querela et expostulatlone digue sunt, arma ca- 
pitis, et rtgflras soeUs bella inftuus.— Up. 

* Ltv. L zJlL n. 45-48. Polyb. Legat lxlv. lxvilL 



tanis, (the principal magistrate was so called,) had 
prepared the people, by representing to them that it 
was necessary to efface by actions, and not by words 
only, the bad impressions with which Eumenes had 
endeavored to inspire the Romans in regard to their 
fidelity. So that upon the arrival of the ambassadors, 
they showed them a fleet of forty ships, entirely 
equipped, and ready to sail upon the first orders. 
This agreeable surprise was highly pleasing to the 
Romans, who returned from thence exceedingly satis- 
fied with so conspicuous a seal, which bad even 
anticipated their demands. 

Perseus, in consequence of his interview with 
Marcius, sent ambassadors to Rome to treat there 
upon what had been proposed in that conference. 

He despatched other ambassadors with letters for 
Rhodes and Byzantium, in which he explained what 
had passed in the interview, and deduced at large the 
reasons upon which his conduct was founded. He 
exhorted the Rhodians in particular to remain quiet, 
and to wait as mere spectators till they saw what 
resolutions the Romans would take. " If, contrary 
to the treaties subsisting between us, they attack me, 
you will be," said he, " the mediators between the 
two nations. All the world is interested in their con- 
tinuing to live in p e a ce, but it behoves none more than 
you to endeavor to reconcile them. Defenders not 
only of your own, but of the liberty of all Greece, 
the more seal and ardor you have for so great a good, 
the more ought you to be upon your guard against 
every one who should attempt to inspire you with 
different sentiments. Tou cannot but know, that the 
certain means to reduce Greece into slavery,* is to 
make it dependant upon one people only, without 
leaving it any other to have recourse to." The am- 
bassadors were received with great respect ; but were 
answered, that, in case of a war, the king was desired 
not to rely upon the Rhodians, nor to demand any 
thing of them to the prejudice of the alliance they 
had made with the Romans. The same ambassadors 
went also into Boeotia, where they had almost as 
little reason to be satisfied ; only a few small cities 
separating from the Thebans to embrace the king's 
party.* 

Marcius and Atilius at their return to Rome re* 
ported to the senate the success of their commission. 
They dwelt particularly upon their address, in their 
stratagem to deceive Perseus, by granting him a truce, 
which prevented him from beginning the war imme- 
diately with advantage as he might have done, and 
gave the Romans time to complete their preparations, 
and to take the field. They did not forget their 
dexterity in dissolving the general assembly of the 
Boeotians, to prevent their uniting with Macedonia by 
common consent. 

The greatest part of the senate expressed much 
satisfaction in so wise a conduct, which argued pro- 
found policy and uncommon dexterity in negociation. 
But the old senators, who had imbibed other principles, 
and persevered in their ancient maxims, said, they 
did not recognise the Roman character in such deal- 
ing : that their ancestors, relying more upon true 
valor than stratagem, used to make war openly, and 
not in disguise and under cover ; that such unworthy 
artifices should be abandoned to the Carthaginians and 
Grecians, with whom it was reckoned more glorious 

a Cum caeteroram id intereaae, turn praecipue Rhodiorum. 
qui plus inter alias eivttates dlgnitate atque opibus excellent • 
quas serva atque obnoxia fore, si nullus alid sit quam ad Roma* 
nos respectus. — Liv. b Coronsea and Haliartus. 
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to deceive an enemy, than to conquer him with open 
force ; that indeed stratagem sometimes, in the mo- 
ment of action, seemed to succeed better than valor ; 
but that a victory, obtained vigorously in a battle, 
where the force of the troops on each side was olosely 
tried, and which the enemy could not ascribe either 
to chance or cunning, was of a much more lasting 
effect, because it left a strong conviction of the victor's 
superior force and bravery. 

Notwithstanding these remonstrances of the elder 
senators, who could not relish these new maxims of 
policy, that part of the senate which preferred the 
useful to the honorable were much the majority upon 
this occasion, and the conduct of the two commissioners 
was approved. Marcius was sent again with some 
galleys into Greece, to regulate affairs as he should 
think most consistent with the service of the public ; 
and Atilius into Thessaly, to take possession of Larissa, 
lest, upon the expiration of the truce, Perseus should 
make himself master of that imporant place, the capital 
of the country. Lentulus was also sent to Thebes, 
to have an eye upon Boeotia. 

Though the war with Perseus was resolved at 
Rome, the senate gave audience to his ambassadors. 
They repeated the same things which had been said 
in the interview with Marcius, and endeavored to 
justify their master, principally upon the attempt he 
was accused of having made on the person of Eumenes. 
They were heard with little or no attention, and the 
senate ordered them and all the Macedonians at Rome 
to quit the city immediately, and Italy in thirty days. 
The consul Licinius, who was to command in Mace- 
donia, had orders to march as soon as possible with 
his army. The praetor Lucretius, who had the com- 
mand of the fleet, set out with five-and-forty galleys 
from Naples, and arrived in five days at Cephalonia, 
where he waited for the arrival of the land forces. 

SECT. II. The consul Licinius and king Perseus take the 
field. They both encamp near the river Peneus, at some 
distance from each other. Engagement of the cavalry, in 
which Perseus has considerably the advantage, and makes 
an ill use of if. He endeavors to make a peace, but ineffec- 
tually. The armies on both sides go into winter-quarters. 

The consul Licinius, after having offered his vows 

to the gods in the Capitol, set out from 

AnWC*m Rome » °°veTed ***** * coat of arms, 
' according to the custom. The depar- 
ture of the consuls, says Livy, * was always attended 
with great solemnity aud an incredible concourse of 
the people, especially upon an important war, and 
against a powerful enemy. Besides the interest which 
every individual might have in the glory of the con- 
sul, the citisens were induced to throng about him, 
out of a curiosity to see the general, to whose pru- 
dence and valor the fete of the republic was confided. 
A thousand anxious thoughts presented themselves at 
that time to their minds upon the events of the war, 
which are always precarious and uncertain. They 
remembered the defeats which bad happened through 
the bad conduct and temerity, and the victories for 
which they were indebted to the wisdom and courage, 
of their generals. " What mortal," said they, " can 
know the fate of a consul at his departure : whether 
we shall see him with his victorious army return in 
triumph to the Capitol, from whence he sets out, after 
having offered up his prayers to the gods; or whether 
the enemy may not rejoice in his overthrow ?" The 
ancient glory of the Macedonians ; that of Philip 
•who had made himself famous by bis wars, and par. 
cLiv.lib. lxii.n. 4»— 68. 



ticularly by that against the Romans, added very 
much to the reputation of Perseus ; and every body 
knew, that from the time of his accession to the crown 
a war bad been expected from him. Fall of such 
thoughts, the citisens in crowds conducted the consul 
out of the city. C. Claudius and Q, Mutius, who 
bad both been consuls, did not think it below them 
to serve in his army in quality of military tribune*, 
(or, as we may now say, as colonels, or brigadiers, ) 
and went with him ; as did Lentulus and the two 
Manlii Acidini. The consul repaired in their com- 
pany to Brundusium, which was the reodesvom of 
the army ; and passing the sea with all his troops, 
arrived at Nympheum, in the country of the ApoU 
lonians. 

Perseus, some days before, upon the report of his 
ambassadors who had returned from Rome, and aw 
sured him that there remained no nope of peace, held 
a great council, in which opinions were different 
Some thought it necessary for him either to pay tri- 
bute, if required, or give up a part of his dominions, 
if the Romans insisted upon it ; in a word, to suffer 
every thing that could be endured, for the sake of 
peace, rather than expose his person and kingdom to 
the danger of entire destruction. That if a part of 
his kingdom was left him, time and chance might 
produce favorable conjunctures, to put him in a con- 
dition not only to recover all he had lost, but even to 
render bim formidable to those who at present made 
Macedonia tremble. 

The greater number were of a quite different opi- 
nion. They insisted, that by making cession of any 
part he must determine to lose all bis kingdom. That 
it was neither money nor lands tbat incited the ambi- 
tion of the Romans, but universal empire. That tbey 
knew the greatest kingdoms and moat powerful em- 
pires were subject to frequent revolutions. That they 
had humbled or rather ruined Carthage, without tak- 
ing possession of its territories ; contenting themselves 
with keeping it in awe by the neighborhood of Ms* 
sinissa. Tbat they had driven Antiochus and his sou 
beyond mount Taurus. Tbat there was no kingdom 
but Macedonia that was capable of giving umbrage 
to, or making bead against, the Romans. Tbat pru- 
dence required Perseus, whilst he was still master of 
it, seriously to consider with himself, whether by 
making the Romans sometimes one concession, sod 
sometimes another, he was resolved to see himself de- 
prived of all power, expelled from his dominions, and 
obliged to ask, as a favor of the Romans, permiawo 
to retire and confine himself in Samothracia, or some 
other island, there to pass the rest of his days in con- 
tempt and misery, with the mortification of surviving 
his glory and empire ; or whether be would prefer 
to haaard all the dangers of the war, armed as became 
a man of courage in defence of his fortunes and dig- 
nity ; and, in case of being victorious, have the glory 
of delivering the universe from the Roman yoke. 
That it would be no more a wonder to drive the Ro- 
mans out of Greece, than it had been to drive Hid- 
nibal out of Italy. Besides, was it consistent for 
Perseus, after having opposed his brother with all bis 
efforts, when be attempted to usurp his crown, to re* 
sign it merely to strangers that endeavored to wrest 
it out of his hands? That, in fine, all the world 
agreed, that there was nothing more inglorious than 
to give up empire without resistance, nor more laod- 
able than to have used all possible endeavors to pre- 
serve it. 
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This council was held at Fella, the ancient capital 
of Macedonia. " Since you think it -so necessary/' 
said the king, " let us make war then with the help 
of the gods.** He gave orders at the same time to 
bis generals to assemble all their troops at Citium, 
whither he went soon after himself, and all the lords 
of his court and his regiments of guards, after having 
offered a sacrifice of a hecatomb, or 100 oxen, to Mi- 
nerva Alcidema. He found the whole army assem- 
bled there. It amounted, including the foreign troops, 
to 39,000 foot, of whom almost half composed the 
phalanx, and 4000 horse. It was agreed, that since 
the army Alexander the Great led into Asia, no king 
of Macedonia commanded one so numerous. 

It was twenty-sax years since Philip had made 
peace with the Romans ; and as during all that time 
Macedonia had remained in tranquillity, and without 
sny considerable war, there were in it great numbers 
of youth capable of bearing arms, who had already 
begun to exercise and form themselves in the wars 
which Macedonia had supported against the Thracians 
hit neighbors. Philip, besides, and Perseus after 
bim, bad long formed the design of undertaking a 
war with the Romans. Hence it was that at the 
time we speak of every thing was ready for begin- 
ning it. 

Perseus, before he took the field, thought it necessary 
to harangue his troops. He mounted his throne, 
therefore, and from thence, having his two sons on 
each side of him, spoke to them with great energy. 
He began with a long recital of all the injuries the 
Romans had committed with regard to his father, 
which had induced him to resolve to take up arms 
against them ; but that a sudden death had prevented 
him from putting that design in execution. He added, 
that presently after the death of Philip, the Romans 
had sent ambassadors to him, and at the same time 
had marched troops into Greece to take possession of 
the strongest places : that afterwards, in order to gain 
time, they had amused him during all the winter, with 
deceitful interviews and a pretended truce, under the 
specious pretext of negociating a reconciliation. He 
compared the consul's army, which was actually on 
its march, with that of the Macedonians ; which in 
his opinion was much superior to the other, both in 
the number and valor of their troops, as well as in 
ammunition and provisions of war, collected with in- 
finite care during a great number of years. " You 
have therefore, Macedonians/* said he, in concluding, 
" only to display the same courage which your ances- 
tors showed, when having triumphed over all Europe, 
they crossed into Asia, and set no other bounds to 
their conquests, than those of the universe. You are 
not new to carry your arms to the extremities of the 
East, but to defend yourselves in the possession of the 
kingdom of Macedonia. When the Romans attacked 
ray father, they covered the unjust war with the spe- 
cious pretence of re-establishing the ancient liberty of 
Greece : the present they undertake without any dis- 
guise, to reduce and enslave Macedonia. That haughty 
people cannot bear that the Roman empire should 
have any king for its neighbor, nor that any warlike 
nation should have arms tor their defence. For you 
may be assured, if you refine to make war, and will 
submit to the orders of those insulting masters, that 
you must resolve to deliver up your arms, with your 
king and his kingdom, to them." 

At these words the whole army, which had expressed 
only moderate applause for the rest of his discourse 



raised cries of anger and indignation, exhorting the 
king to entertain the best hopes, and demanding 
earnestly to be led against the enemy. 

Perseus then gave audience to the ambassadors 
from the cities of Macedonia, who came to offer him 
money and provisions for the occasions of the army ; 
each according to their power. The king thanked 
them in the kindest manner, but did not accept their 
offers ; giving for his reason, that the army was 
abundantly provided with all things necessary. He 
only demanded carriages to convey the battering-rams, 
catapults, and other military engines. 

The two armies were now in motion. That of the 
Macedonians, after some days' march, arrived at Sy- 
curium, a city situated at the foot of mount (Eta; 
the consul's was at Gomphi in Thessaly, after having 
surmounted the most incredible difficulties in ways 
and defiles almost impassable. The Romans them- 
selves confessed, that had the enemy defended these 
passes, they might easily have destroyed their whole 
army in them. The consul advanced within three 
miles of the country called Tripolis, and encamped 
upon the banks of the river Peneus. 

At the same time Eumenes arrived at Chalcis, with 
his brothers Attalus and Atheneus : Philetssrus, the 
fourth, was left at Pergarous, for the defence of the 
country. Eumenes and Attalus joined the consul, 
with 4000 foot and 1000 horse. They had left A then- 
ce us with 2000 foot at Chalcia, to reinforce the gar- 
rison of that important place. The allies sent also 
other troops, though not in any considerable number, 
and some galleys. Perseus, in the mean time, sent 
out several detachments to ravage the neighboring 
country of Pherae, in hopes that if the consul should 
quit his camp, and march to the aid of the cities in 
his alliance, that he might surprise and attack him to 
advantage; but he was disappointed, and obliged to 
content himself with distributing the booty he had 
made amongst his soldiers, which was very con- 
siderable, and consisted principally in cattle of all 
sorts. 

The consul and king held each of them a council 
at the same time, in order to resolve in what manner 
to begin the war. The king, highly proud of having 
been suffered to ravage the territories of the Pheravans 
without opposition, thought it advisable to go and 
attack the Romans in their camp without loss of 
time. The Romans were sensible, that their slow- 
ness and delays would discredit them very much 
in the opinion of their allies, and reproached 
themselves with not having defended the people of 
Pherss. 'Whilst they were consulting upon the 
measures it was necessary to take, (Eumenes and At- 
talus being present,) a courier came in upon the spur, 
and informed them that the enemy were very near 
with a numerous army. The signal was immediately 
given for the soldiers to stand to their arms, and 100 
horse were detached, with as many of the light-armed 
foot, to take a view of the enemy. Perseus, at ten 
in the morning, finding himself no father from the 
Roman camp than a short half league, made hiajfoot 
halt, and advanced with his horse and light-armed 
soldiers. He had scarce marched a quarter of a league 
when he perceived a body of the enemy, against which 
he sent a small detachment of horse, supported by 
some light-armed troops. As the two detachments 
were very near equal in number, and neither side sent 
any fresh troops to their aid, the skirmish ended with- 
out its being possible to say which side was victorious. 
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Perseus marched back with his troops to Sy curium. 

The next day, at the same hour, Perseus advanced 
with all his troops to the same place. They were 
followed by carts laden with water, for there was 
none to be found within six leagues of the place : the 
way was very dusty, and the troops might have been 
obliged to fight immediately, fatigued as they were 
with thirst, which would have incommoded them ex- 
ceedingly. The Romans keeping close in their camp, 
and having withdrawn their advanced guards within 
their intrenchments, the king's troops returned to their 
camp. They did the same several days, in hopes 
the Romans would not fail to detach their cavalry to 
attack their rear-guard, and when they had drawn 
them on far enough from their camp and the battle 
was begun, that they might face about. As the king's 
horse and light-armed foot were very much superior 
to those of the Romans, they assured themselves of 
having no difficulty in defeating them. 

The 6rst design not succeeding, the king encamped 
nearer the enemy, within little more than two leagues 
of them. At the break of day, having drawn up his 
infantry in the same place as he had done the two 
preceding days, about 1000 paces from the enemy, he 
advanced at the head of his cavalry and light-armed 
foot towards the camp of the Romans. The sight 
of the dust, which flew nearer than usual, and seemed 
to be raised by a greater number of troops, gave 
them alarm, and the first who brought the news, 
could scarcely persuade them that the enemy was so 
near, because for several days before tbey had not ap- 
peared till ten in the morning, and the sun at that 
time was just rising. But when it was confirmed by 
the cries of many, who ran in crowds from the gates, 
there was no longer any room to doubt it, and the 
camp was in very great confusion. AH the officers 
repaired with the utmost haste to the general's tent, 
as the soldiers did each to his own. The negligence 
of the consul, so ill informed in the motions of an 
enemy, whose nearness to him ought to have kept 
him perpetually upon bis guard, gives us no great 
idea of his ability. 

Perseus had drawn up his troops at less than 500 
paces from the consul's intrenchments. Cotys, king 
of the Odrysae in Thrace, commanded the left, with 
the hone of his nation ; the light-armed troops were 
distributed in the intervals of the front rank. The 
Macedonian and Cretan horse formed the right wing. 
At the extremity of each wing, the king's horse and 
those of the auxiliaries were posted. The king kept 
the centre with the horse that always attended his 
person ; before whom were placed the slingers and 
archers, about 400 in number. 

The consul, having drawn up his foot in battle- 
array within bis camp, detached only his cavalry and 
light-armed troops, who had orders to form a line in 
the front of his intrenchments. The right wing, 
which consisted of all the Italian horse, was com- 
manded by C. Licinius Crassus, the consul's brother ; 
the left, composed of the horse of the Grecian allies, 
by M. Valerius Levinus ; both intermingled with th« 
light-armed troops. Q, Mucius was posted in the 
centre with a select body of horse ; and 200 of the 
Gaulish cavalry, and 300 of Eumenes's troops, were 
drawn up in his front. Four hundred Thessalian 
hone were placed a little beyond the left wing, as a 
body of reserve. King Eumenes and his brother 
Attalus, with their troops, were posted in the space 
between the intrenchments and the rear ranks. 



This was only an engagement of cavalry, which fa 
number was almost equal on both sides, and might 
amount to about 4000 on each, without including the 
light-armed troops. The action began by the thngi 
and missive weapons, which were posted in the front ; 
but that was only the prelude. The Thraeians, like 
wild beasts long pent up, and thereby rendered more 
furious, threw themselves first upon the right wing of 
the Romans, who, perfectly brave and intrepid as they 
were, could not support so rude and violent a charge. 
The light-armed foot, whom theThracians had amongst 
them, beat down the lances of the enemy with their 
swords, sometimes cutting the legs of the bones, and 
sometimes wounding them in their flanks. Perstos 
who attacked the centre of the enemy, toon put the 
Greeks into disorder ; and as they were vigorously 
pursued in their flight, the Thessalian horse, which, 
at a small distance from the left wing, formed a body 
of reserve, and in the beginning of the action had 
been only spectators of the battle, were of great ser- 
vice when that wing gave way. For those hone re- 
tiring gently and in good order, after having joined 
the auxiliary troops of Eumenes, gave a safe retreat 
between their ranks to those who fled and were dis- 
persed : and when they saw the enemy was not warm 
in their pursuit, were so bold as to advance to sustain 
and encourage their own party. As this body of 
horse marched in good order, and always kept their 
ranks, the king's cavalry, who had broke in the pur- 
suit, did not dare to wait their approach, nor to come 
to blows with them. 

Hippias and Leonatus having learnt the advantage 
gained by the cavalry, that the king might not lose 
so favorable an opportunity of completing the glory 
of the day, by vigorously pushing the enemy, and 
charging them in their intrenchments, brought on the 
Macedonian phalanx of their own accord, and without 
orden. It appeared, indeed, that had the king made 
the least effort, he might have rendered his victory 
complete ; and in the present ardor of bis troops, and 
terror into which they had thrown the Romans, the 
latter must have been entirely defeated. Whilst he 
was deliberating with himself between hope and fcar, 
upon what he should resolve, Evander of Crete, " in 
whom he reposed greet confidence, upon seeing the 
phalanx advance, ran immediately to Perseus, and 
earnestly begged of him not to abandon himself to his 
present success, nor engage rashly in a new action that 
was not necessary, and wherein he hazarded every 
thing. He represented to him, that if be continued 
quiet, and contented himself with the present advan- 
tage, he would either obtain honorable conditions of 
peace, or, if he should choose to continue this war, 
the first success would infallibly determine those who 
till then bad remained neuter, to declare in his favor. 
The king was already inclined to follow that opinion; 
wherefore, having praised the counsel and teal of 
Evander, he caused the retreat to be sounded for his 
horse, and ordered his foot to return into the camp. 
The Romans lost 2000 of their light-armed in- 
fantry at least in this battle ; and had 200 of their \ 
horse killed, and as many taken prisooen. On the 
other side, only twenty of their cavalry and forty foot 
soldien were left upon the field. The victors re- 
turned into their camp with great joy, especially the 
Thraeians, who, with songs of triumph, carried the 
heads of those they had killed upon the end of their 
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pikes: — it was to them that Perseus was principally 
indebted for his victory. The Romans, on the con- 
trary, in profound sorrow, kept a mournful silence, 
and, filled with terror, expected every moment that 
the enemy would come and attack them in their camp. 
Eumenes was of opinion, that it was proper to re- 
move the camp to the other side of the Peneus, in 
order that the river might serve as an additional for- 
tification for the troops, till they had recovered their 
panic The consul was averse to taking that step, 
which, as an open profession of fear, was highly dis- 
honorable to himself and his army ; but, however, 
being convinced by reason, and yielding to necessity, 
be passed with his troops, under cover of the night, 
and encamped on the other bank of the river. 

Perseus advanced the next day to attack the enemy, 
and to give them battle; but it was .then too late ; he 
found their camp abandoned. When he saw them 
intrenched on the other side of the river, he perceived 
the enormous error be had committed the day before, 
in not pursuing them immediately upon their defeat ; 
but he confessed it a still greater fault to have conti- 
nued quiet and inactive during the night For with- 
out putting the rest of his army in motion, if be had 
only detached his light-armed troops against the 
enemy during their confusijin and disorder in passing 
the river, he might, without difficulty, have cut off at 
least part of their army. 

W,» see here, in a sensible example, to what causes 
refutations of states, and the fall of the greatest em- 
pires, owe their being. The.re is no reader but must 
have been surprised at seeing .Perseus stop short in a 
decisive moment, and let sUj> an almost certain occa- 
sion of defeating his enemy : it requires no great ca- 
pacity nor penetration to discern so gross a feult. But 
how came it to pass, that Perseus, who wanted neither 
judgment nor experience, should be so much mis- 
taken ? A notion is suggested to hi,no by a man he 
eonfides in. It is weak, rash, and absurd. But God, 
who rules the heart of man, and who wills the de- 
struction of the kingdom of Macedonia, suffers no 
other notion to prevail in the king's breast, and re- 
moves every thought which might, and naturally 
ought, to nave induced him to take quite different 
measures. Nor Is that sufficient The first fault 
might have been easily retrieved by a little vigilance 
during the night. God seems to have laid that prince 
•nd his army in a profound sleep. Not one of his 
officers has the least thought of observing the motions 
of the eoemy in the night. We see nothing but what 
is natural in all this : but the Holy Scripture teaches 
us to think otherwise : and we may well apply to 
this eveot what was said of Saul's soldiers and offi- 
cers: " And no man saw it, nor knew it, neither 
awaked : for tbey were all asleep, because a deep 
sleep from the Lord was fallen upon them." 1 Sam. 
xxvi. 12. 

The Romans indeed, having put the river between 
them and the enemy, saw themselves no longer in dan- 
ger of being suddenly attacked and routed ; but the 
check they had lately received, and the wound they 
h*d given the glory of the Roman name, made them 
feel the sharpest affliction. All who were present in 
the council of war assembled by the consul laid the 
fault upon the <£tolians. It was said, that they were 
the first who took the alarm and 6ed ; that the rest 
of the Greeks had been drawn away by their ex- 
ample, and that five of the chief of their nation 
were the first who took to flight. The Thessalians, 



on the contrary, were praised for their valor, and 
their leaders rewarded with several marks of honor. 

The spoils taken from the Romans were not incon- 
siderable. Tbey amounted to 1500 bucklers, 1000 cui- 
rasses, and a much ^greater number of helmets, swords, 
and darts of all kinds. The king made great presents 
of them to the officers who had distinguished them- 
selves most ; and having assembled the army, he began 
by telling them, that what bad happened was a happy 
presage for them, and a certain pledge of what tbey 
might hope for the future. He made great encomi- 
ums upon the troops who had been in the aotion ; and 
in magnificent terms expatiated upon their victory over 
the Roman horse, in which the principal force of their 
army consisted, and which they had before believed 
invincible ; and promised himself from thence a more 
considerable success over their infantry, who had only 
escaped their swords by a shameful flight during the 
night ; but that it would be easy to force the intrench- 
ments in whioh their fear kept them shut up. The 
victorious soldiers, who carried the spoils of the ene- 
mies they had slain upon their shoulders, heard this 
discourse with sensible pleasure, and promised them- 
selves every thing from their valor, judging of the fu- 
ture by the past. The foot, on their side, especially 
that which composed the Macedonian phalanx, stimu- 
lated by a laudable jealousy, pretended at least to 
equal, if not to excel, the glory of their companions 
upon the first occasion. In a word, the whole army de- 
manded, with incredible ardor, only to come to blows 
with the enemy. The king, after having dismissed the 
assembly, set forward the next day, passed the river, 
and encamped at Mopeium, an eminence situate be- 
tween Tempe and Larissa. 

The joy for the good success of so important a bat- 
tle affected Perseus, at first, in all its extent He 
looked upon himself as superior to a people, who 
themselves were so with respect to all other princes 
and nations. This was not a victory gained by sur- 
prise, and in a manner stolen by stratagem and ad- 
dress, but carried by open force, and the valor and 
bravery of his troops ; and that in his own sight, and 
under his own conduct. He had seen the Roman 
haughtiness give way before him three times in one 
day : at first keeping close through fear in their camp ; 
then, when they ventured out of it, shamefully betak- 
ing themselves to flight ; and, lastly, by flying again, 
during the obscurity of the night, and in finding no 
other security than by being enclosed within their in- 
trenchments, the usual refuge of terror and apprehen- 
sion. These thoughts were highly soothing, and capable 
of deceiving a prince, already too much affected with 
his own merit. 

But when his first transports were a little abated, 
and the inebriating fume of sudden joy somewhat eva- 
porated, Perseus came to himself ; and reflecting in 
cold blood upon all the consequences which might at- 
tend his victory, he began to be in some sort of terror. 
The wisest of the courtiers about him,* taking advan- 
tage of so happy a disposition, ventured to give him 
the advice which his present temper made him capa- 
ble of appreciating; this was, to make the best of his 
late success, and cooclude an honorable peace with the 
Romans. They represented to bim, that the most 
certain mark of a prudent and really happy prince, 
was not to rely too much upon the present favors of 
fortune, nor abandon himself to the delusive glitter of 
prosperity. That, therefore, he would do well to send 
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to the consul, and propose a renewal of the treaty, 
upon the same conditions as bad been imposed by T. 
Quintius, when victorious, upon his father Philip. 
That be could not put an end to the war more glo- 
riously for himself, than after so memorable a battle ; 
nor hope a more favorable occasion of concluding a 
sure and lasting peace, than at a conjuncture when the 
check the Romans had received' would render them 
more tractable, and better inclined to grant him good 
conditions. That if, notwithstanding that check, the 
Romans out of a pride too natural to them, should re- 
ject a just and equitable accommodation, be would at 
least have the consolation of having the gods and men 
for witnesses of his own moderation, and the haughty 
obstinacy of the Romans. 

The king acquiesced in these wise remonstrances, 
to which he never was averse. The majority of the 
council also applauded them. Ambassadors were ac- 
cordingly sent to the consul, who gave them audience 
in the presence of a numerous assembly. They told 
him they came to demand peace ; that Perseus would 
pay the same tribute to the Romans as his father 
Philip had done, and abandon all the cities, territories, 
and places, which that prince had abandoned. 

When they withdrew, the council deliberated upon 
the answer it was proper to make. The Roman 
firmness displayed itself upon this occasion in an ex- 
traordinary manner. It was the custom at that time,* 
to express in adversity all the assurance and loftiness 
of good fortune, and to act with moderation in pros- 
perity. The answer was, that no peace could be 
granted to Perseus, unless be submitted himself and 
bis kingdom to the discretion of the senate. When 
it was related to the king and his friends, they were 
strangely surprised at so extraordinary, and, in their 
opinion, so ill-timed a pride ; most of them believed it 
needless to talk any farther of peace,and that the Romans 
would be soon reduced to demand what they now re- 
fused. Perseus was not of the same opinion. He 
judged rightly, that Rome was not so haughty but 
from a consciousness of superiority ; and that reflec- 
tion daunted him exceedingly. He sent again to the 
consul, and offered a more considerable tribute than 
had been imposed upon Philip. When he saw the 
consul would retract nothing from his first answer, 
having no longer any hopes of peace, he returned to 
his former camp at Sycurium, determined to try again 
the fortune of the war. 

We may conclude, from the whole conduct of Per- 
seus, that he must have undertaken this war with 
great imprudenoe, and without having compared his 
strength and resources with those of the Romans. 
To think himself fortunate in being able, after a sig- 
nal victory, to demand peace, and submit to more 
oppressive conditions than his father Philip had com- 
plied with tilj after a bloody defeat, seems to argue, 
that he had taken his measures and concerted the 
means of success very ill ; since, after a first action 
entirely to his advantage, he begins to discern all his 
weakness and inferiority, and in some sort inclines to 
despair. Why then was he the first to break the 
peace? Why was he the aggressor? Why was he 
in such haste ? Was it to stop short at the first step ? 
How came he not to know his weakness, till his own 
victory showed it him ? These are not the signs of 
a wise and judicious prince. 

The news of the battle of the cavalry, which soon 

• Ita turn mot erst, in advents vnltum secundss forttuue ge- 
— modenui animos in sscuodls. 



spread in Greece, made known what the people thought 
and discovered in its full light to which side they in- 
clined. It was received with joy, not only by the 
partisans of Macedonia, but even by most of those 
whom the Romans had obliged, of whom some so£ 
fered with pain their haughty manners and insolence 
of power. | 

The praetor Lucretius at the same time was besieg- 
ing the city of Haliartus in Boeotia. d After a tag 
and vigorous defence, it was taken at last by storm, > 
plundered, and afterwards entirely demolished. Thebes 
soon after surrendered, and then Lucretius returned ' 
with his fleet. 

Perseus, in the mean time, who was not far from 
the camp of the Romans, gave them great trouble ; 
harassing their troops, and falling upon their foragers > 
whenever they ventured out of their camp. He took . 
one day a thousand carriages, laden principally with 
sheafs of corn which the Romans bad been to reap, 
and made 600 prisoners. He afterwards attacked s 
small body of troops in the neighborhood, of which 
be expected to make himself master with little or no 
difficulty ; but he found more resistance than he hsd 
imagined. That small body was commanded by t 
brave officer called L. Pompeius, who, retiring to so 
eminence, defended himself there with intrepid cou- 
rage, determined to die with his troops, rather this 
surrender. He was upon the point of being borne 
down by numbers, when the consul arrived to his as- 
sistance with a strong detachment of horse and light, 
armed foot ; the legions were ordered to follow him. 
The sight of the consul gave Pompeius and his troops 
new courage, who were 800 men, all Romans. Per- 
seus immediately sent for his phalanx ; but the consul 
did not wait its coming up, and came directly to 
blows. The Macedonians, after having made a very 
vigorous resistance for some time, were at last broken 
and put to the rout. Three hundred foot were left 
upon the field, with twenty-four of the best horse, of 
the troop called the Sacred Squadron, of which the 
commander himself, Antimachus, was killed. 

The success of this action re-animated the Ro- 
mans, and very much alarmed Perseus. After having 
put a strong garrison into Gonnus, he marched back 
his army into Macedonia. 

The consul having reduced Perrhcebia, and taken 
Larissa and some other cities, dismissed all the allies, 
except the Achsans ; dispersed his troops in TbessslT, 
where he left them in winter-quarters, and went into 
Bceotia at the request of the Thebaos, upon whom 
the people of Coronssa had made incursions, i 

SECT. III. The senate pass a wise decree to pat a stop to the 
avarice of the generals and magistrates, who oppressed the 
allies. The consul Marcios, after sustaining great ffttigoe. 
enters Macedonia. Perseus takes the alarm, and leave* ibe 
passes open : he resumes courage afterwards, insolent em- 
busy of the Rhodians to Rome. 

Nothing memorable passed the following year.' 
The consul Hostilius had sent Appius 

Ant ? cf^UO Claudius into I"*"* w *ti* *000 foot, 
'to defend such of the inhabitants of that 
country as were allies of the Romans ; and the latter 
had found means to add 8000 men, raised among the 
allies, to his first body of troops, lie encamped st 
Lychnidus, a city of the Dassareta?. Near that place 
was another city, called Uscana, which belonged to 
Perseus, and where he had a strong garrison. Clau- 
dius, upon the promise whicb had been made him oi 
having the place put into his hands, in hopes of mak- 
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tog great booty, approached it with almost all his 
troops, without any order, distrust, or precaution. 
Whilst he thought least of it, the garrison made a 
furious sally upon him, put his whole army to flight, 
and pursued tbem a great way with dreadful slaughter. 
Of 1 1,000 men, scarce 2000 escaped into the camp, 
which 1000 had been left to guard : Claudius re- 
turned to Lychnidua with the ruins of his army. 
The news of this loss very much afflicted the senate ; 
and the more, because it had been occasioned by the 
imprudence and avarice of Claudius. 

This was the almost universal disease of the com- 
manders at that time. / The senate received various 
complaints from many cities, as well of Greece as the 
other provinces, against the Roman officers, who 
treated them with unheard-of rapaciousness and cru- 
elty. They punished some of them, redressed the 
wrongs they had done the cities, and dismissed the 
ambassadors, well satisfied with the manner in which 
the remonstrances had been received. Soon after, to 
prevent such disorders for the future, they passed a 
decree, which expressed, that the cities should not 
furnish the Roman magistrates with any thing more 
than what the senate expressly appointed ; which ordi- 
nance was published in all the cities of Peloponnesus. 

C. Popilius and Cn. Octavius, who were charged 
with this commission, went first to Thebes, where 
they very much praised the citizens, and exhorted 
them to continue firm in their alliance with the Ro- 
man people. Proceeding afterwards to the other ci- 
ties of Peloponnesus, they boasted every where of the 
lenity and moderation of the senate, which they 
proved by their late decree in favor of the Greeks. 
They found great divisions in almost all the cities, 
especially among the JEtolians, occasioned by two 
fictions which divided tbem, one for the Romans, and 
the other for the Macedonians. The assembly of 
Achaia was not exempt from these divisions ; but the 
wisdom of the persons of greatest authority prevented 
their consequences. The advice of Archou, one of 
the principal persons of the league, was to act accord- 
ing to conjunctures, to leave no room for calumny to 
irritate either of the contending powers against the 
republic, and to avoid the misfortunes into which 
those were fallen, who had not been sufficiently aware 
of the power of the Romans. This advice prevailed ; 
and it was resolved that Archon should be made chief 
magistrate, and Polybius captain-general of the horse. 

About this time, Attalus having something to de- 
mand of the Achaean league, caused the new magis- 
trate to be sounded ; who being determined in favor 
of the Romans and their allies, promised that prince 
to support his suit with all his power. The affair in 
question was, to have a decree reversed, by which it 
was ordained, that all the statues of king Eumenes 
should be removed from the public places. At the 
first council that was held, the ambassadors of At- 
talus were introduced to the assembly, who demanded, 
that in consideration of the prince who sent them, 
Eumenes, his brother, should be restored to the ho- 
nors which the republic had formerly decreed him. 
Archon supported this demand, but with great mo- 
deration. Polybius spoke with more force, enlarged 
upon the merit and services of Eumenes, demonstrated 
the injustice of the first decree, and concluded that it 
was proper to repeal it The whole assembly ap- 
plauded his discourse, and it was resolved that Eu- 
menes should be restored to all his honors. 

/Folyb. Legat. Ixxiv. Liv. 1. xJiii. n. 17. 



It was at this timer that Rome sent Popilius to 
Aotiocbus Epiphanes, to prevent his 
AtJ 83 . 5 ;, enterprises against Egypt, which we 
have mentioned before. 

The Macedonian war gave the Romans great em- 
ployment. Q. Marcius Philippus, one of the two 
consuls lately elected, was charged with it. 

Before he set out, Perseus had conceived the de- 
sign of taking the advantage of the winter to make 
an expedition against Illyria, which was the only pro- 
vince from whence Macedonia bad reason to fear ir- 
ruptions during the king's being employed against the 
Romans. This expedition succeeded very happily 
for him, and almost without any loss on his side. He 
began with the siege of Uscana, which had fallen into 
the hands of the Romans, (it is not known how,) and 
took it, after a defence of some duration. He after- 
wards made himself master of all the strong places in 
the country, the most part of which had Roman gar- 
risons in them, and took a great number of prisoners. 

Perseus at the same time sent ambassadors to Gen- 
tius, one of the kings of Illyria, to induce him to 
quit the party of the Romans, and to come over to 
him. Gentius was far from being averse to it ; but 
he observed, that having neither ammunition for the 
war, nor money, he was in no condition to declare 
against the Romans ; which was explaining himself 
sufficiently. Perseus, who was avaricious, did not 
understand, or rather affected not to understand, his 
demand, and sent a second embassy to him without 
mention of money, and received the same answer. 
Polybius observes, that this fear of expense, which 
denotes a little and mean soul, and entirely dishonors 
a prince, made many of his enterprises miscarry ; and 
that if he would have sacrificed certain sums, and 
those far from considerable, he might have engaged 
several republics and princes in his party. Can such 
a blindness be conceived in a rational creature 1 Po- 
lybius considers it as a punishment from the gods. 

Perseus, having led back his troops into Macedonia, 
made them march afterwards to Stratus, a very strong 
city of iEtolia above the gulf of Ambracia. The 
people bad given him hopes that they would surren- 
der it as soon as he appeared before the walls ; but the 
Romans prevented them, and threw succors into the 
place. 

Early in the spring the consul Marcius left Rome 
and went into Tbessaly, from whence, without losing 
time, he advanced into Macedonia, fully assured that 
it was necessary to attack Perseus in the heart of his 
dominions. 

Upon the report that the Roman army was ready to 
take the field,* Archon, chief magistrate of the Achae- 
an*, to justify his country from the suspicions and in- 
jurious reports that bad been propagated against it, 
advised the Achaean* to pass a decree,, by which it 
should be ordained, that they should march an army 
into Tbessaly, and share in all the dangers of the war 
with the Romans. That decree being confirmed, 
orders were given to Archon to raise troops, and to 
make all the necessary preparations. It was afterwards 
resolved, that ambassadors should be sent to the con- 
sul, to acquaint him with the resolution of the repub- 
lic, and to know from him where and when the Achss* 
an army should join him. Polybius, our historian, 
with some others, was charged with this embassy. 
They found the Romans had quitted Tbessaly, and 
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were encamped in Perrboebia, between Axorus and 
Doliehe, greatly perplexed 1 about the route it was ne- 
ceetary to take. Tbey followed then, in order to 
await a favorable opportunity of •peaking to the con- 
sul, and shared with him all the dangers he ran in en- 
tering. Macedonia. 

Perseus,* who did not know* what route the consul 
would take, had posted considerable bodies of troops 
in two places, by which it was probable he would at- 
tempt to pass. For hrmsdtV he encamped with the 
rest -of his army near Diwn, marching and counter- 
marching without any filed object. 

Marcius, after long deliberation, resolved to pass 
the forest that' covered the' heights of Oetolophua. 
He had incredible diffieukies'te surmount, the ways 
were so steep and impracticable ; but he had had the 
precaution to- seise 1 an eminence, which favored hi* 
passage. From hence the enemy's camp, which was 
not distant above a thousand paces, and all the coun- 
try about Dkim and Phils, might be discovered ; 
which very mueh animated the soldiers,- who bad- be- 
fore their eyes eucfa opulent lands, where they hoped' 
to enrich themselves.- Hippies, whom the king bad 
posted to defend this pass with a body of 12,000 men, 
seeing Jtho eminence -possessed by a detachment of the 
Romans, marched to meet the consul, who was ad-' 
vaneinsf with his whole *rmy,' harassed his troops for 
two days, and distressed them very mueh by frequent 
attacks* . Marcius was* in 'great trouble, not being able 
either to advance with sanity, or retreat without shame, 
or even danger. He had «o other choice to make, 1 
than to pursue 1 with vigor' an undertaking, formed 
perhaps with too mueh  betdness and temerity, but 
which could not succeed without a determinate fcer- 
severanoe,! which is' often crowned in the end with 
success. It is certain, that If the consul had had to 
deal with the ancient kings of Macedonia, in the nar- 
row i defile where 'his troops were pent up, he would 
infallibly have reeeifed a great blow. But Perseus, 
instead of sending fresh troops to • support Hippies, 
the erst* of whose soldiers' -in battle he could bear' in 
his samp, and of going in person to attack the enemy, 
amused himself with' making useless excursions with 
his cavalry into the country about Dium,' and by that 
neglect gave the Romans an opportunity of extricating 
themselves from the dangerous situation into which 
they had brought themselves. 

It was not without infinite pains that they effected 
this ; the horses laden - with their baggage sinking 
under their burdens as they descended the mountain, 
and falling down at almost every step they took. The 
elephants, especially, gave them great trouble: it was 
neeessary to find some new means for their descent in 
sueh extremely steep places. Having cleared a level 
on the snow on these declivities, they drove two beams 
into the earth at the' lower part of the road, at the* 
distance of something more than the breadth of an 
elephant from each other. Upon those • beams 'they 
laid planks'of thirty feet in length, and formed a kind 
of bridge, which they covered with earth. At the 
end of the first bridge, but at some little distance, 
they erected a second, then a third, and as many more 
of the same kind as was neeessary. The elephant 
passed from the firm ground to the bridge ; and be- 
fore he came to the end,- they contrived to lower in- 
sensibly the beams that supported it, and let him 
down with the)' bridge : he went on in that 
4 He second, and so to all the rest It 
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not easy to express the fatigues tbey underwent is 
this pass; the soldiers being often obliged to roll 
down with their arms, because it was impossible for 
them to keep their footing. It was agreed that with 
a handful of men the enemy might hm*e defeated the 
Roman army. At length, after infinite difficulties 
and dangers, it -arrived in a plain, and found itself in 
safety. 

As the consul seemed then to have happily over- 
come the greatest difficulties of bis enterprise,' Poljbiof 
thought this a proper time for presenting to March* 
the decree of the Achasans, and assuring nim of their 
resolution to join him with aH their forces, and to 
share with him in all' the labors and dangers of this 
war. Marcius, after having thanked the Aehssans for 
their good will in the kindest terms, told them, they 
might spare themselves the trouble and expense that 
war would give them ; that he would dispense with 
both ; and that, in the present posture at affairs, be 
had no occasion for the aid of the allies. After this 
discourse, Polybius's colleagues returned into Aebaia. 

Polybius alone continued in the Roman army, nil the 
cousul, having received advice that A p pi us, surnamed 
Cento, had demanded of the Achseans a body of 5000 
men to be sent bim into Eprius, despatched him home 
with advice, nof to suffer his republic to furnish tboie 
troops, or engage in expenses entirely unnecessary, » 
Appius had no reason to demand that aid. it U dif- 
ficult, say* the historian, to discover the real motives 
that induced Marcius to talk in this nranner. Did he 
wish to spare the Achaean*, or was 'he laying a snare 
for thenr? or did he intend to put it 'out of Appius't 
power 1 to undertake any thing? 

Whilst the king was bathing, he was* informed of 
the enemy's approach. That news alarmed him ter- 
ribly. Uncertain what plan to pursue, and changing 
every moment his resolution, he cried out, and la- 
mented his being conquered without fighting. He re- 
called the two officers, to whom he had confided the 
defence of the passes : sent the gilt statues at Dium 
onboard his fleet, lest they should foil into the bands 
of the Romans ; gave orders that his treasures, which 
were laid up at the Pella, should be thrown into the 
sea, and all his galleys at Tbessalonica burnt For 
himself, he retired to Pydria. 

The consul had brought the army to a place from 
whence it was impossible to disengage himself with- 
out the enemy's permission. ' The only passage for 
him was through two forests ; by the one he might 
penetrate through the valleys of Tempo in Tbessaly, 
and by the other, beyond Dium, enter farther into 
Macedonia ; and both these important posts were pos- 
sessed by strong garrisons whom the king had placed 
there. So that if Perseus had only staid ten dan 
without taking fright, it had been impossible for the 
Romans to have entered Tbessaly by Tempe, and the 
consul would have had no pass by which the provi- 
sions could .be conveyed to him. For the ways 
through Tempe are bordered by such vast precipice?, 
that the eye could scarce look down from them with- 
out dizxihess. The king's troops guarded this pan 
at four several places, of which the last was so narrow, 
that ten men, well armed, could alone have defendtd 
the entrance. The Romans, therefore, not being able 
either to receive provision by the narrow passes of 
Tempe, nor to get through them, must have been 

fPotyb. Legal, lxxvtii. 
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obliged to regain the mountains from whence they 
came down, which was become impracticable, the 
enemy having possessed themselves of the eminences, 
Tbe only choice they bad left was to open their way 
into Macedonia, through their enemies, to Dium ; 
which would have been no less difficult, 1 if the gods, 
says Livy, had not deprived Perseus of prudence and 
counsel. For in making a fosse* with intrenchments 
in a very narrow defile at the foot of mount Olympus, 
be would have absolutely shut them out, and stopped 
them short. But in the blindness into which his fear 
had thrown the king, he neither saw nor put in execu- 
tion any of the various means in his power to save 
hicnseIC but left all the passes of bis kingdom open and 
unguarded, and took refuge at Pydna with precipita- 
tion. 

The consul perceived aright, that be owed his safety 
to tbe king's timidity and imprudence. He ordered 
the prstor Lucretius, who was at Larissa, to seue 
tbe posts bordering upon Tempe, which Perseus bad 
abandoned, in order to secure a retreat in case of acci- 
dent ; and sent Popilius to take a view of the passes 
in the wsy to Dium. When he was informed that 
tbe ways were open and unguarded, he marched thither 
in two days, and encamped his army near the temple 
of Jupiter, in the neighborhood, to prevent its being 
plundered. Having entered the city, which was full 
of magnificent buildings, and well fortified, be was ex- 
ceedingly surprised that tbe king had abandoned it so 
easily. He continued his march, and made himself 
master of several places, almost without any resistance. 
But tbe farther be advanced, the less provisions he 
found, and the more the dearth increased ; which 
obliged bim to return to Dium. He also was reduced 
to quit that city, and retire to Phila, where the prae- 
tor Lucretius bad informed him he might find pro- 
visions in abundance. His quitting Dium suggested 
to Perseus, that it was now time to recover by bis 
courage what he bad lost by bis fear. He repossessed 
himself therefore of that city, and soon repaired its 
ruins, Popilius, on bis side, besieged and took He- 
racles, which was only a quarter of a league distant 
from Phila. 

Perseus, having recovered his fright and resumed 
his spirits, would have been very glad that his orders 
to throw his treasures at Pella into tbe sea, and burn 
til his ships at Thesalonica, had not been executed. 
Andronicus, to whom be had given the latter order, 
had delayed obeying it, to give time for the repentance 
which might soon follow that command, as indeed it 
happened. Nicias, with less precaution, had thrown 
all the money he found at Pella into the sea, But 
his fault was soon repaired by divers, who brought up 
almost the whole money from the bottom of the sea. 
To reward their services, the king caused them all to 
be put to death secretly, as well as . Andronicus and 
Nicias: so much was be ashamed of the abject terror 
to which be had abandoned himself that he could not 
bear to have any witnesses or traces of it in being. 

Several expeditions passed on both sides by sea and 
Und, which were neither of much consequence nor 
importance. 

When Polybius returned from bis embassy into 
Peloponnesus," Appius's letter, in which he demanded 
5000 men, bad been received there. Some time after, 
the council which was assembled at Sicyon, to de- 
liberate upon that affair, gave Polybius great per- 

l Qoad, nisi ott BMotem regi ademlsaent, Iptum ingentis dif- 
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plexity. Not to execute tbe order he had received 
from Maxoius, bad been an inexcusable fault On 
the other side, it was dangerous to refuse tbe Romans 
the troops they might have occasion for, and of which 
the Acbssans were in no want To extricate them- 
selves in so delicate a conjuncture, they bad recourse 
to tbe decree of tbe Roman senate, that prohibited 
their paying any regard to tbe letters of tbe generals, 
unless an order of the senate was annexed to them, 
which Appius bad not sent with his. It was his 
opinion, therefore, that before any thing was sent to 
Appius, it was necessary to inform the consul of his 
demand, and to wait for bis decision upon it By 
that means, Polybius saved the Acbssans an expense, 
whioh would have amounted to more than 180,000 
crowns. 

In tbe mean time arrived at Rome ambassadors 
from Prusias,' king of Bithynia, and also from tbe 
Rbodians, in favor of Perseus. The former expressed 
themselves very modestly, declaring that Prusias 
bad constantly adhered to tbe Roman party, and 
should continue to do so during the war ; but that 
having promised Perseus to employ his good of- 
fices in hjs behalf with the Romans, in order to ob- 
tain a peace, he desired, if it were possible, that 
they would grant him that favor, and make nee of his 
mediation as they should think convenient The 
language of the Rbodians was very different At 
ter having set forth, in a lofty style, the services 
they had done the Roman people, and ascribed to 
themselves the greatest share in the victories they bad 
obtained, and especially in that over Antioohus, they 
added, that whilst the peace subsisted between the 
Macedonians and Romans, they had negociated a 
treaty of alliance with Perseus ; that they had sus- 
pended it against their will, and without any subject 
of complaint against the king, because it had pleased 
the Romans to engage them on their side ; that du- 
ring the three years that this war bad continued, they 
ha/j suffered many inconveniences from it ; that their 
trade by sea being interrupted, the bland found itself 
in great straits, from the reduction of itts revenues and 
otojer advantages arising from commerce ; that being 
no longer- able to support such considerable losses, 
they had sent ambassadors into Macedonia, to king 
Perseus, to inform bim that the Rbodians thought it 
necessary that he should make peace with the Ro- 
mans, and that they were also sent to Rome to make 
the same declaration ; that if either of the parties re- 
fused to accede to so reasonable a proposal, tbe Rbo- 
dians should know what they had to do. 

It is easy to judge in what manner so vain and pre- 
sumptuous a discourse waa received. Some historian 
tells us, that all the answer that was given to it was, 
to order a decree of. tbe senate, whereby the Carians 
and Lycians were declared free, to be read in their 
presence. This was touching them to tbe quick, and 
mortifying them in the most sensible part ; for tbey 
pretended to an authority over both those nations. 
Others say, the senate answered in few words ; that 
the disposition of tbe Rbodians, and their secret in- 
trigues with Perseus, had been long known at Rome : 
that when the Roman people should have conquered 
him, of which they expected advice every day, they 
should know in their turn what they had to do, and 
should then treat their allies according to their res- 
pective merits. They made the ambassadors, however, 
the usual presents. 
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The consul Q. Marcius's letter was then read ; in 
which he gave an account of the manner he had en- 
tered Macedonia, after having suffered incredible dif- 
ficulties in passing a very narrow defile. He added, 
that by the wise precaution of the prtctor, he had suf- 
ficient provisions for the whole winter ; having received 
from the Epirots 20,000 measures of wheat and 
10,000 of barley, lor which it was necessary to pay 
their ambassadors then at Rome ; that it was also 
necessary to send him clothes for the soldiers ; that 
he wanted 200 horses, especially from Numidia, be- 
cause there was none of that kind in the country where 
he was. All these articles were exactly and imme- 
diately executed. 

After this they gave audience to Onesimus, a 
Macedonian nobleman. He had always advised the 
king to maintain peace ; and putting him in mind 
that his father Philip, to the last day of his life, had 
caused his treaty with the Romans to be constantly 
read to him twice every day, he had admonished him 
to do as much, if not with the same regularity, at 
least from time to time. Not being able to dissuade 
him from the war, he had began to withdraw himself 
from his councils, under different pretexts, that he 
might not be witness to the resolutions taken in them, 
which he could not approve. At length, seeing him- 
self become suspected, and tacitly considered as a 
traitor, he had taken refuge amongst the Romans, and 
had been of great service to the consul. Having made 
this relation to the senate, they gave him a very fa- 
vorable reception, and provided magnificently for his 
subsistence. 

SECT. IV. Paulas Amilius chosen consul. He sets out for 
Macedonia with the prator Cn. Octavius, who commanded 
the fleet. Perseus solicits aid on all ildes. His avarice ii 
the cause of hit losing considerable allies. The Praetor Ani- 
cius's victories in Iilyria Paului JEmilius's celebrated vic- 
tory over Perseus* near the city of Pydna. Per«eus taken with 
all his children. The command of Paului JEmilius in Ma- 
cedonia prolonged. Decree of the senate granting liberty to 
the Macedonians and lllyrians. Paulua Jsmilius, during the 
winter quarters, visits the most celebrated cities of Greece. 
Upon his return to Amphipolls he gives a great feast. He 
marches for Rome. On his way he suffers his army to plun- 
der all the cities of Epirus. He enters Rome in triumph. 
Death of Perseus. Cn. Octavius and L. Aniciua have also the 
honor of a triumph decreed them. 

The time for the comitia," 1 or assemblies for the elec- 
A M 3fi3fl t ' on °^ coosu k at R° me » approaching, 
Ant. J. C. 168. *^ tne wor *d were anxious to know 
' upon whom so important a choice would 
fall, and nothing else was talked of in all conversa- 
tions. They were not satisfied with the consuls who 
had been employed for three years against Perseus, 
and had very ill sustained the honor of the Roman 
name. They called to mind the famous victories ob- 
tained over his father Philip, who had been obliged 
to sue for peace ; over Antiochus, who was driven 
beyond mount Taurus, and forced to pay a great tri- 
bute; and, what was still more considerable, over 
Hannibal, the greatest general that had ever appeared 
as their enemy, or perhaps in the world, whom they 
had reduced to quit Italy after a war of more thai; 
sixteen years' continuance, and conquered in his own 
country almost under the walls of Carthage. The 
formidable preparations made by Perseus, and some 
advantages gained by him in the former campaigns, 
augmented the apprehensions of the Romans. They 
plainly discerned that it was no time to confer the 
id of the armies by faction or favor, and that 

n. 17 . Pint In Paul. JEmil. p. 259, 960. 




it was necessary to choose a general for his wisdom, 
valor, and experience; in a word, one capable of con- 
ducting so important a war as that now upon their 
hands. 

All the world cast their eyes upon Paulas JEmt- 
lius. There are times when distinguished merits 
unite the voices of the public ; and nothing is more 
grateful than such a judgment, founded upon a know- 
ledge of a man's past services, the army's opinion of 
his capacity, and the state's pressing occasion for bis 
valor and conduct Paulus jEmilius was near sixty 
years old : but age, without impairing his faculties 
in the least, had rather improved them with maturity 
of wisdom and judgment ; more necessary in a gene- 
ral than even valor and bravery. He bad been con- 
sul thirteen years before, and had acquired general 
esteem during his administration. But the people 
repaid his services with ingratitude, having refused 
to raise him again to the same dignity, though be had 
solicited it with sufficient ardor. For several years 
he had led a private and retired life, solely employed 
in the education of his children, in which no rather 
ever succeeded better, nor was more gloriously re- 
warded for his care. All his relations, all his friends, 
urged him to comply with the people's wishes io tak- 
ing upon him the consulship : but believing himself 
no longer capable of commanding, he avoided ap- 
pearing in public, kept himself at home, and shunned 
honors with as much solicitude as others generally 
pursue tbem. However, when be saw the people as- 
semble every morning in crowds before his door, that 
they summoned him to the Forum, and exclaimed 
highly against his obstinate refusal to serve bis coun- 
try, he acceded at last to their remonstrances ; and 
appearing amongst those who aspired to that dignity, 
he seemed less to receive the command of the army, 
than to give the people the assurance of an approach- 
ing and complete victory. The consulship was con- 
ferred upon him unanimously ; and, according to 
Plutarch, the command of the army in Macedonia 
was assigned to him in preference to bis colleague, 
though Livy says it fell to htm by lot 

It is said, on the very day that he was elected 
general in the war against Perseus, at his return borne, 
attended by all the people, who followed to do him j 
honor, he found his daughter Tenia, at that time a 
little infant, crying bitterly. He embraced her, and 
asked her the cau*e of her tears, Thertia hugging 
him with her little arms, " Do you not know then, 
father," said she, " that our Perseus is dead ? M She 
spoke of a little dog she had brought up, called Ptr- 
seas. " And at a very good time, my dear child,** 
said Paulus ^Smilius, struck with the word ; M I ac- 
cept the omen with joy." The ancients carried their 
superstition with respect to this kind of fortuitous 
occurrences very high. 

The manner in which Paulus jEmilius prepared 
for the war he was charged with* gave room to judge 
of the success to be expected from it He demanded, 
first, that commissioners should be sent into Mace- 
donia to inspect the army and fieet, and to make their 
report, after an exact inquiry, of the number of troops 
which were necessary to be added both by sea and 
land. They were also to inform themselves, as near 
as possible, of the number of the king's forces ; where , 
they and the Romans actually lay ; if the latter were 
encamped in the forests, or had entirely passed them, 
and were arrived in the plain ; upon which of the 
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allies they might rely with certainty, which of them 
were dubious and wavering, and whom they might 
regard as declared enemies; for how long time they 
had' provisions, and from whence they might be sup- 
plied with either by land or water ; what had passed 
during the last campaign, either in the army by land, 
or in the fleet. As an able and experienced general, 
he thought it necessary to enter fairy into this detail ; 
convinced that the plan of the campaign upon which 
he was about to enter could not be formed, nor its 
operations concerted, without a perfect knowledge of 
all these particulars. The senate highly approved 
these wise measures, and appointed commissioners, 
with the approbation of Paulus ifcmilin*, who set out 
two days after. 

During their absence, audience was given the am- 
bassadors from Ptolemy and Cleopatra, king and 
queen of Egypt who brought complaints to Rome of 
the unjust enterprises of Aotiocbus, king of Syria; 
which have been be/ore related. 

The commissioners made extraordinary despatch. 
Upon their return, tbey reported that Marcius had 
forced the pastes of Macedonia, to get entrance into 
the country, but with more danger than utility : that 
the king waa advanced into Pieria, and in actual pos- 
session of it : that the two camps were very near each 
other, being separated only by the river Enipeus : that 
the king avoided a battle, and that the Roman army 
was neither in a condition to oblige him to fight, nor 
to force bis lines ; that in addition to the other incon- 
veniences, a very severe winter had happened, from 
which tbey suffered exceedingly in their mountainous 
country, and were entirely prevented from acting ; and 
that they had only provisions for six days; that the 
army of the Macedonians was supposed to amount to 
30.000 men : that if Appius Claudius bad been suffi- 
ciently strong iu the neighborhood of Lyohindus, in 
Ijlyria, he might have acted with good effect against 
king Gentius; but that Claudius and his troops 
were actually in great danger, unless a considerable 
reinforcemen t were immediately sent him, or he or- 
dered directly to quit the post be then occupied : that 
after having visited the camp, they had repaired to the 
fleet : that they had been told, that part of the crews 
were dead of diseases ; that the rest of the allies, espe- 
cially those of Sicily, were returned home ; and that 
the fleet was entirely in want of seamen and soldiers ; 
that those who remained had not received their pay, 
and had no clothes ; that Eumenes, and his fleet, af- 
ter having just shown themselves, disappeared imme- 
diately, without any cause that could be assigned ; and 
that it seemed his inclinations neither could nor 
ought to be relied on ; but that as for his brother At- 
tain*, his good will was not to be doubted. 

Upon this report of the commissioners, after Pau- 
lus iEmtlius had given his opinion, the senate de- 
creed that he should set forward without loss of time for 
Macedonia, with the praetor Cn. Octavius, who bad 
the command of the fleet, and L. Anicius, another 
pnetor, who was to succeed A p. Claudius in his post 
near Lychnidus, in Illyria. The number of troops 
which each of them was to command, was regulated in 
the following manner : — 

The troops of which the army of Paulus jEmilius con- 
sisted, amounted.to 25,800 men ; that is, two Roman 
legions, each composed of 6000 foot and 300 horse ; 
ss many of the infantry of the Italian allies, and twice 
the number of horse. He had, besides, 600 horse 
raised in Gallia Cisalpine, and some auxiliary troops 
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from the allies of Greece and Asia. The whole, in 
ail probability, did not amount to more than 30,000 
men. The prastor Anicius was to have also two le- 
gions; but they consisted of only 5000 foot and 300 
horse each ; which, with 10,000 of the Italian allies 
and 800 horse, composed the army under him of 
21,200 men. The troops that served on board the 
fleet were 5000 men. These three bodies together 
made 56,200 men. 

As the war which they were preparing to make this 
year in Macedonia seemed of the utmost consequence, 
every precaution was taken that might conduce to the 
success of it The consuls and people had the choice 
of the tribunes who were to serve in it, and each com- 
manded in bis turn an entire legion. It was decreed 
that none should be elected into his employment but 
such as had already served, and Paulus .ASmilius was 
left at liberty to choose out of all the tribunes such as 
he approved for his army ; be hod twelve for two le- 
gions. 

It must be allowed that the Romans acted with great 
wisdom upon this occasion. ,They had, as we have seen, 
unanimously chosen as consul and general, the person 
amongst them who was indisputably the greatest cap- 
tain of his time. They had resolved that no officers 
should be raised to the post of tribune, but such as 
were distinguished by their merit, experience, and ca- 
pacity, instanced in real service ; advantages that are 
not always the effect of birth or seniority, to which 
indeed the Romans paid little or no regard. They 
did more : by a particular exception, compatible with 
republican government, Paulus ^Emiliua was left 
at entire liberty to choose such of the tribunes as he 
thought fit ; well knowing the great importance of a 
perfect union between the general and the officers who 
serve under him, in order to ensure the exact and 
punctual execution of the commands of the former, 
who is in a manner the soul of the army, and ought 
to direct all its motions, which cannot be done without 
the best understanding between them,* founded in a 
love for the public good, with which neither interest, 
jealousy, nor ambition, is capable of interfering. 

After all these regulations were made, the consul 
Paulus i£milius repaired from the senate to the as- 
sembly of the people, to whom be spoke in this man- 
mer. " You seem to me, Romans, to have expressed 
more joy when Macedonia fell to my lot, than when 
I was elected consul, or entered upon that office ; and 
to me your joy seemed to be occasioned by the hopes 
you conceived that I should put an end, in a manner 
worthy of the grandeur and reputation of the Roman 
people, to a war, which, in your opinion, has already 
been of too long continuance. I have reason to be- 
lieve, that the same gods,* who have occasioned Ma- 
cedonia to fall to my lot, will also assist me with their 
protection in conducting and terminating this war suc- 
cessfully : bnt of this I may venture to assure you, 
that 1 shall do my utmost not to fall short of your ex- 
pectations. The senate has wisely regulated every 
thing necessary for the expedition with which I am 
charged ; and, as I am ordered to set out immediately, 
in which I shall make no delay, I am convinced that 
my colleague, C. Licinius, out of his great seal for 
the public service, will raise and march off the troops 
appointed for me, with as much ardor and expedition 
aa if they were for himself. I shall take care to re- 
mit to you, as well as to the senate, an exact account 

a It was a received opinion in all ages and nation*, that the 
Divinity presides over chance. 
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of all that passes: and you may rely upon the 
Uinty and truth of my letters ; but I beg of you, as 
a great favor, that you will not give credit, or at- 
tribute consequence by your credulity, to the vague 
and unauthenticated reports which are frequently 
spread abroad. I perceive well, in this war, more 
than any other, that with whatever resolution people 
may determine to disregard these rumors, they will 
not fail to make an impression, and inspire some de- 
gree of discouragement There arc those, who in 
company, and even at tables, command armies, regu- 
late the disposition of the forces, and prescribe all the 
operations of the campaign. They know better than 
we where we should encamp, and what post is neces- 
sary for us to seize ; at what time, and by what defile, 
we ought to enter Macedonia ; where it is proper to 
establish our magazines ; from whence, either by sea 
or land, we are to bring provisions ; when we are to 
fight the enemy, and when lie still. They not only 
prescribe what is best to be done, but for deviating 
ever so little from their plans, they make it a crime 
in their consul, and cite him before their tribunal. 
But know, Romans, this is a great impediment with 
your generals. All have not the resolution and con- 
stancy of Fabius, to despise impertinent reports. He 
could choose rather to suffer the people upon such 
rumors to invade his authority, than to ruin the 
business of the state in order to secure to himself their 
good opinion, and an empty name. I am far from 
believing that generals stand in no need of ad- 
vice : I think, on the contrary, that whoever would 
conduct every thing alone, upon his own opinion, and 
without consulting the judgment of others, shows 
more presumption than prudence. But some may 
ask, How then shall we act reasonably ? By not suf- 
fering any persons to obtrude their advice upon your 
generals, but such as are, in the first place, versed in 
the art of war, and have learned from experience what 
it is to command ; and in the second, who are upon 
the spot, who know the enemy, are witnesses in per- 
son to all that passes, and sharers with us in all dan- 
gers. If there be one who conceives himself capable 
of assisting me with bis counsels in the war you have 
charged roe with, let him not refuse to do the repub- 
lic that service, but let him go with me into Mace- 
nonia ; a ship, horses, tents, provisions, shall all be 
supplied at my charge. But if he will not take so 
much trouble, and prefers the tranquillity of the city 
to the dangers and fatigues of the field, let him not 
take upon him to hold the helm, and continue idle in 
port The city of itself supplies sufficient matter of 
discourse on other subjects : but as for these, let it 
be silent, and know, that we shall pay no regard to 
any counsels, but such as shall be given us in the 
camp itself)" 

This discourse of Paul us JSmilius, which abounds 
with reason and good sense, shows that meo are the 
same in all ages of the world. People have an in- 
credible itch for examining, criticising, and condemn- 
ing the conduct of generals, and do not observe, 
that by so doing they act in manifest contradiction 
to reason and justice : to reason ; for what can be 
more absurd and ridiculous, than to see persons, 
without any knowledge or experience in war, set 
themselves up for censors of the most able generals, 
and pronounce with a magisterial air upon their ac- 
tions ? — to justice ; for the most experienced can make 
no certain judgment without being upon the spot ; 
the least circumstance of time, place, disposition of the 



troops, secret orders not divulged, being capable of 
making an absolute change in the genera) rales of 
conduct Bat we must not expect to see a fkiJioi 
reformed, that has its source in the curiosity aiui 
vanity of human nature : and generals would do 
wisely, after the example of Paulus JLroilius, to de- 
spise these city reports, and crude opinions of idle 
people, who have nothing else to do, and have gene- 
rally as little judgment as business. 

Paulus JEmilius, after having discharged, accord. 
ing to custom, the duties of religion, set out for Ma- 
cedonia, with the praetor Co. Octavius, to whom the 
command of the fleet had been allotted. 

Whilst they were employed at Rome in makinr. 
preparations for the war,* Perseus, on his side, bad 
not been asleep. The fear of the approaching danger 
which threatened him, having at length got the bet- 
ter of his avarice, he agreed to give Cientius, king of 
Illyria, 300 talents of silver, (that is, 300,000 crowns,) 
and purchased his alliance at that price, 

He sent ambassadors at the same time to Rhodes, 
convinced that if that island, very powerful at that 
time by sea, should embrace bis party, Rome would 
be very much embarrassed. He sent deputies also 
to Eumenes and Antioehus, two very potent kiact, 
and capable of giving him great aid. Perseus die 
wisely in having recourse to these measures, sad io 
endeavoring to strengthen himself by such supports ; 
but he entered upon them too late. He ought to 
bave begun by taking those steps, and to have made 
them the first foundation of his enterprise. He did 
not think of putting those remote powers in motion, 
till he was reduced almost to extremity, and his aC 
fairs were almost absolutely desperate. It was rttber 
calling in spectators and associates of bis ruin, thao 
aids and supports. The instructions which he gave bis 
ambassadors were very solid and forcible, as we shall 
soon see ; but he should have made use of them three 
years sooner, and have waited their effect, before be 
embarked, almost alone, in the war against so power- 
ful a people, and one that had so many resources is 
case of misfortune. 

The ambassadors had the same instructions for hot 1 * 
tho»e kings. Tbey represented to them, that thin 
was a natural enmity between republics and monar- 
chies. That the Roman people attacked the kiap 
one after another, and, what added extremely to the 
indignity, that they employed the forces of the kiust 
themselves to ruin them in succession. That tk} 
had crushed his father by the assistance of Aua'u* ; 
that by the aid of Eumenes, and, in some measure, 
by that of his father Philip, Antioehus had been «ub 
jected, and that at present they had armed Eumew* 
and Prusias against himself. That after the kin^. -? 
of Macedonia should be destroyed, Asia would U ( •«? 
next to experience the same fate ; of which tbey I* 
already usurped a part, under the specious priteit ot 
re-establishing the cities in their ancient liberty; •<"* 
that Syria's turn would soon follow. That tbey hid 
already begun to prefer Prusias to Eumenes by p«'- 
ticular distinctions of honor, and had deprived Anu- 
ochus of the fruits of his victories in Egypt Petwus 
requested of them, either to induce the Romans to 
give Macedonia peace ; or, if they persevered in the 
unjust design of continuing the war, to regard uVm 
as the common enemy of all kings. The ambassador* 
treated with Antioehus openly, and without resent 

y Liv. 1. xliv. n. 33—99. Polyb. Legal. Ixxxf-ku* 1 
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Jn regard to Eumenes, they covered their voyage 
with the pretext of ransoming prisoners, and treated 
only in secret upon the real cause of their mission. 
They bad passed already several conferences, at dif- 
ferent times and places, upon the same subject, which 
had begun to render that prince very much suspected 
by the Romans. It was not that Eumenes desired 
in reality that Perseus should be victorious against 
the Romans; the enormous power he would then 
have had, would have given him umbrage, and highly 
alarmed his jealousy ; neither was he more willing to 
declare openly against him, or to make war upon 
him. But, in hopes to see the two parties equally 
inclined to peace : Perseus, from his fear of the mis- 
fortunes which might befall him ; the Romans, from 
being weary of a war spun out to too great a length ; 
he desired to become the mediator of a peace between . 
them, and to make Perseus purchase his mediation, 
or at least his inaction and neutrality, at a high price. 
That was already agreed upon, and was 1500 talents 
,500000 crowns). The only difference that re- 
mained, was in settling the time for the payment of 
that wm. Perseus was for waiting till the service 
was performed, and in the mean time offered to de- 
posit the money in Samothracia. Eumenes did not 
believe himself secure in that, because Samothracia 
depended on Perseus ; and therefore he insisted upon 
immediate payment of part of the money. This broke 
«p the treaty. 

He failed likewise in another negotiation, which 
might have been no less in his favor. He had caused 
a body of Gauls to come from the other side of the 
Danube, consisting of 10,000 horse, and as many foot, 
and had agreed to give ten pieces of gold to each 
horseman, five to the infantry, and 1000 to their cap- 
tains. I have observed above, that these Gauls had 
taken the name of Bastarne. When he received ad- 
vice that they were arrived upon the frontiers of his 
dominions, he went to meet them with all his troops, 
and gave orders, that in the towns and villages 
through which they were to pass, great quantities of 
corn, wine, and catde, should be provided for them ; 
he had presents for the principal officers, of horses, 
arms, and jackets ; to these he added some money, 
which was to be distributed amongst a small number : 
he imagined he should gain the multitude by this 
bait. The kin£ halted near the river Axius, where 
be encamped with his troops. He deputed Antigo- 
nus, one of the Macedonian lords, to the Gauls, who 
were about thirty leagues distant from him. Anti- 
gonus was astonished when he saw men of prodigious 
suture, skilful in all the exercises of the body, and in 
handling their arms : and haughty and audacious in 
their language, which abounded with menaces and 
bravadoes. He set off, in the best terms, the 
orders his master bad given for their good recep- 
tion wherever they passed, and the presents he bad 
prepared for them : after which he invites them to 
advance to a certain place he mentioned, and to send 
their principal officers to the king. The Gauls were 
not a people to be put off with words. Clondicus, 
the general and king of these strangers, came directly 
to the point ; and asked, whether he had brought the 
mm agreed on. As no answer was given to that 
question, u Go," said he, " and let your prince know, 
that till he sends the hostages and sums agreed on, the 
Gaula will not stir from hence." The king, upon the 
return of his deputy, assembled bis council. He fore- 
saw what they would advise ; but, as he was a much 



better guardian of his money than of his kingdom, to 
disguise his avarice, he expatiated upon the perfidy 
and ferocity of the Gauls ; adding, that it would be 
dangerous to give such numbers of them entrance into 
Macedonia, from which every thing was to be feared, 
and that 5000 horse would be sufficient for him. 
Every body perceived that his sole apprehension was 
for his money ; but nobody dared to contradict him. 
Antigonus returned to tl>e Gauls, and told them his 
master had occasion for no more than 5000 horse. 
Upon which they raised a universal cry and murmur 
against Perseus, who had made them come so far 
merely to insult them. Clondicus having asked An- 
tigonus again, whether he had brought the money for 
the 5000 horse ; as the deputy sought for an evasion, 
and gave no direct answer, the Gauls grew furious, 
and were just going to cut him in pieces, and he him- 
self was under terrible apprehensions. However, they 
paid respect to his quality of deputy, and dismissed 
him without any ill treatment of his person. The 
Gauls marched away immediately, resumed their 
route to the Danube, and plundered Thrace in their 
way home. 

Perseus, with so considerable a reinforcement, might 
have given the Romans great trouble, He could 
have detached those Gauls into Thessaly, where they 
might have plundered the country, and taken the 
strongest places. By that means, remaining quiet 
about the river Enipeus, he might have put it out of 
the power of the Romans either to have penetrated 
into Macedonia, of which he might have barred the 
entrance with his troops, or to have subsisted any 
longer in the country because they could have drawn 
no provisions as before from Thessaly, which would 
have been entirely laid waste. The avarice by which 
he was governed, prevented his making any use of so 
great an advantage. 

The same vice made him lose another of the same 
nature. Urged by the condition of his affairs, and 
the extreme danger that threatened him, he had at 
length consented to give Gentius the 300 talents, 
which he had demanded for more than a year, for 
raising troops and fitting out a fleet. Pantanchus had 
negociated this treaty for the king of Macedonia, and 
bad begun by paying the king of Illyria ten talents 
(10,000 crowns) in part of the sum promised him. 
Gentius despatched his ambassadors, and with them 
persons in whom he could confide, to receive the mo- 
ney. He directed them also, when all should be con- 
cluded, to join Perseus'* ambassadors, and to go with 
them to Rhodes, in order to induce that republic to 
form an alliance with them. Pantauchus had repre- 
sented to him, that if the Rhodians came into it, Rome 
would not be able to make head against the three 
powers united. Perseus received those ambassadors 
with all possible marks of distinction. After the in- 
terchange of hostages, and the taking of oaths on both 
sides, it only remained to deliver the 300 talents. The 
ambassadors and agents of the Illyrian repaired to 
Pel la, where the money was told down to them, and 
put into chests, under the seal of the ambassadors, to 
be conveyed into Illyria. Perseus had covertly given 
orders to the persons charged with this convoy, to 
march slowly, and by short journeys, and when they 
arrived upon the frontiers of Macedonia to stop for 
his farther orders. During all this time, Pantauchus. 
who had remained at the court of Illyria, pressed the 
king with great earnestness to declare against the Ro- 
mans by some act of hostility. In the mean while a r . 
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rived ambassadors from the Romans, to negotiate an 
alliance with Gentius. He had already received ten 
talents by way of earnest, and was informed that the 
whole sum was upon the road. Upon the repeated 
solicitations of Pantauchus, in violation of all rights 
human and divine, be caused the two ambassadors to 
be imprisoned, under the pretence that they were spies. 
As soon as Perseus had received this news, believing 
him sufficiently and irretrievably engaged against the 
Romans by so glaring an act, he recalled those who 
carried the .300 talents; congratulating himself in se- 
cret upon the good success of his perfidy, and his 
great dexterity in saving his money. Bat he did not 
see that he only kept it in reserve for the victor ; 
whereas he ought to have employed it in defending 
himself against him, and to conquer him according to 
the maxim of Philip and his son Alexander, the most 
illustrious of his predecessors, who used to say, " That 
victory should be purchased with money, and not 
money saved at the expense of victory.*' 

The ambassadors of Perseus and Gentius met with 
a favorable reception at Rhodes. A decree was im- 
parted to them, by which the republic bad resolved to 
employ all their credit and power to oblige the two 
parties to make peace, and to declare against that 
which should refuse to accept proposals for an accom- 
modation. 

The Roman generals had each of them repaired to 
their posts in the beginning of the spring ; the consul 
to Macedonia, Octavius to Oreum with the fleet, and 
Anicius into Illyria. 

The success of the latter was as rapid as fortunate. 
He was to carry on the war against Gentius, and put 
an end to it before it was known at Rome that it was 
begun. Its duration was only thirty days. Having 
treated Scorda, the capital of the country, which had 
surrendered to him, with great moderation, the other 
cities soon followed its example. Geutius himself was 
reduced to come and throw himself at Anicius's feet 
to implore his mercy ; confessing, with tears in bis 
eyes, his fault, or rather folly, in having abandoned 
the party of the Romans. The praetor treated him 
with humanity. His first care was to take the two 
ambassadors out of prison. He sent one of them, 
named Perpenna, to Rome to carry the news of his 
victory, and some days after caused Gentius to be con- 
ducted thither, with his mother, wife, children, bro- 
thers, and the principal lords of the country. The 
sight of such illustrious prisoners very much augmen- 
ted the people's joy. Public thanksgivings were made 
to the gods, and the temples were crowded with a vast 
concourse of persons of all sexes and ages. 

When Paulus JEmilius approached the enemy, he 
found Perseus encamped near the sea, at the foot of 
mount Olympus, in places which seemed inaccessible. 
He had the Enipeus in front, whose banks were very 
high ; and on the side where he lay, be had thrown 
up strong intrenchments, with towers at proper dis- 
tances, on which were placed batiste, and other ma- 
chines for discharging darts and stones upon the enemy, 
if they ventured to approach. Perseus had fortified 
himself in such a manner as made him believe himself 
perfectly secure, and gave him hopes of weakening, 
and at last repulsing, Paulus <£mtlius by length of 
time, and the difficulties be would find in subsisting 
his troops and maintaining his ground, in a country 
already eaten up by the enemy. 

He did not know what kind of adversary he bad 
to eope with. Paulus JEmitius employed his thoughts 



solely in preparing every thing for action, and 
tinually meditating expedients and measures for 
outing some enterprise with suececs. He began by es- 
tablishing an exact and severe discipline in his army, 
which he found corrupted by the Eeentiouaoeaa in 
which it had been suffered to live. He i c fu t med 
several things, as well with regard to the arms of the 
troops, as the duty of sentinels. It bad beei 
amongst the soldiers to criticise their general, to 
mine all his actions amongst themselves, to prescribe 
his duties, and to point out what he ought or ought 
not to do. He spoke to them with resolution and dig. 
nity. He gave them to understand that such discourses 
did not become a soldier ; that he ought to make only 
three things his business ; the care of his body, in or. 
der to render it robust and active ; that of bis arms, 
to keep them always clean, and in good condition ; 
and that of his provisions,' that he might be always in 
readiness to march upon the first notice ; that for the 
rest he ought to rely upon the goodness of the immor- 
tal gods, and the vigilance of his general. That for 
himself he should omit nothing that might be neces- 
sary to give them occasion to evince their valor; and 
that they had only to take care to do their duty well 
when the signal was given them. 

It is incredible how much they were animated by 
this discourse. The old soldiers declared that they had 
never known their duty till that day. A surprising 
change was immediately observed in the camp. No- 
body was idle in it. The soldiers were seen 
ing their swords, polishing their helmets, oui 
end shields ; practising an active motion under their 
arms ; whirling their javelin*, and brandishing their 
naked swords ; in short, forming and inuring them- 
selves to all military exercises ; so that it was easy to 
foresee that, upon the first opportunity they should 
have of coming to blows with the enemy, they were 
determined to conquer or die. 

The camp was situated very commodioualy, but 
wanted water, which was a great inconvenience to the 
array. Paulus JEmilius, whose thoughts extended to 
every thing, seeing mount Olympus before him very 
high and covered aU over with trees extremely green 
and flourishing, judged, from the quantity and quality 
of those trees, that there must be springs of water in 
the caverns of the mountain, and at the same time or- 
dered openings to be made at the foot of it, and pru 
to be dug in the sand. The surface f was scarce broken 
up, when springs of water were seen to run, muddy at 
first, and in small quantities, but in a little while very 
clear, and in great abundance. This event, though 
natural, was looked upon by the soldiers aa a singu- 
lar favor of the gods, who had taken Paulus iEmilius 
under their protection ; and made him mote beloved 
and respcted by tbem than before. 

When Perseus saw what passed in the Roman 
camp,— the ardor of the soldiers, their active behavior, 
and the various exercises by which they prepared them- 
selves for combat, — he began to be truly disquieted, 
and perceived plainly that he bad no longer to deal 
with a Licinius, an Hostilius, or a Maroius ; and that 
the Roman army was entirely changed, together with 
the general. He redoubled his attention and appli- 
cation on his side, animated l his soldiers, employed 

g The Roman soldiers sometimes carried provbioos far ten 
or twelve days. 

g Vlx deducts lumma arena erat, cdm seatnrigtBes turtate 
pnxnfc et tonnes emieare, dein liqoidam maltamqoe fnnderc 
aquam, velut deum dono, cteperunt. Ahqwantum «a qaoqoe 
res dud bma et auctoritatis spud mUHtea adjedt.— Liwg . 
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himself in forming them by different exercises, added 
new forti6cations to the old, And used all means to se- 
cure his camp from danger or insult 

In the mean time came the news of the victory in 
lllyria, and of the taking of the king with all his 
family. This caused incredible joy in the Roman 
array, sod excited amongst the soldiers an inexpres- 
sible srdor to signalize themselves also on their side. 
For it is common, when two armies act in different 
parts, for the one to be unwilling to give place to the 
other, either in valor or glory. Perseus endeavored 
at first to suppress this news, but his care to stifle it 
only served to make it more public and certain. The 
alarm was general amongst his troops, and made them 
apprehensive of the same (ate. 

At this time arrived the Rhodian ambassadors, who 
came to make the same proposals to the army in re- 
gard to peace, that at Rome had so highly offended 
the senate. It is easy to judge in what manner they 
vere received in the camp. Some in the height of 
their anger, were for having tbem dismissed with in- 
sult. The consul thought the best way to ezpiess 
bis contempt for tbem, was to reply coldly, that be 
would give them an answer in fifteen days. To show 
how little he valued the pacific mediation of the Rho- 
dians, he assembled his council to deliberate upon the 
means of entering upon action. It is probable that 
the Roman army, which the year before penetrated 
into Macedonia, had quitted it, and returned into 
Thessaly ; perhaps upon account of provisions ; for 
at present they consulted upon measures for opening 
a passage into Macedonia. Some, and those the old- 
est officers, were for attempting to force the enemy's 
iotreochments upon the banks of the Enipeus. They 
observed that the Macedonians, who the year before 
had been driven from higher and better fortified places, 
eould not sustain the charge of the Roman legions. 
Others were of opinion that Ootavius, with the fleet, 
should go to Thessalonica, and ravage the sea-coasts, 
in order to oblige the king, by that diversion, to de- 
tach part of bis troops from the Enipeus for the de- 
fence of his country, and thereby leave the passage 
open. It is highly important for an able and expe- 
rienced general to have it in his power to choose what 
measures he pleases. Paulus iBmilius had quite di£» 
ferent views. He saw that the Enipeus, as well from 
its natural situation as from the fortifications which 
had been added to it, waa inaccessible. He knew be- 
sides, without mentioning the machines disposed on 
all sides, that the enemy's troops were much more 
expert than his own in discharging javelins and ,darts. 
To undertake the forcing of such impenetrable lines 
as those were, had been to expose bis troops to inevi- 
table slaughter ; and a good general spares the blood 
of his soldiers, because be looks upon himself as their 
Cither, and believes it his duty to preserve them as his 
children. He kept quiet, therefore, for some days, 
without making the least movement. Plutarch says, 
that it was believed there never was an example of 
two armies so numerous, that lay so long in the pre- 
sence of each other, in such profound peace and so 
perfect a tranquillity. At any other time the soldiers 
would have murmured through ardor and impatience ; 
but Paulus JEmilius had taught tbem to acquiesce in 
the conduct of their leader. 

At length, after diligent inquiry,* and using all 
means for information, he was told by two Perrhcebian 
merchants, whose prudence and fidelity he had expe- 
rienced, that there waa a way through Perrhosbia, 



which led to Pythium, a town situated upon the brow 
of mount Olpmpus ; • that this way was not of diffi- 
cult access, but was well guarded. Perseus had sent 
thither a detachment of 5000 men. He conceived 
that, in causing an attack to be made in tbe night, 
and at unawares, by good troops, the enemy might be 
beaten from this post, and he take possession of it. It 
was necessary therefore to amuse the enemy, and to 
conceal his real design. He sent for tbe prstor Oo- 
tavius, and having imparted his plan to him, be or- 
dered him to go with his fleet to Heraclea, and to 
take ten days' provisions with him for 1000 men; in 
order to make Perseus believe that be was going to 
ravage tbe sea-coasts. At tbe same time be made his 
son Fabius Maximua, then very young, with Scipio 
Naaiea, the son-in-law of Scipio African us, set out t 
he gave them a detachment of 5000 chosen troop* 
and ordered them to march by the sea-side towards 
Heraclea, as if they were to embark there, according 
to what bad been proposed in the council. When 
they arrived there, the praetor told them the consul's 
orders. As soon as it was night, quitting their routs} 
by tbe coast, they advanced without halting towards 
Pythium, over the mountains and rocks, conducted 
by the two Perrhcebian guides. It had been concluded 
that they should arrive there tbe third day, before it 
waa light. 

In the mean time Paulus jEmiliue, to amuse the 
enemy, and prevent his having any other thoughts, 
the next day in tbe morning detached his light-armed 
troops, as if he intended to attack the Macedonians* 
l*hey came to a slight engagement in tbe very channel 
of the river, which was then very low. The banks 
on each side, from the top to tbe bed of tbe river, had 
a declivity of 300 paces, and the stream was 100 paces 
broad. The action passed in the sight of the king 
and consul, who were each with his troops in tbe front 
of their camps. The consul caused the retreat to be 
souoded towards noon. The loss was almost equal on 
both sides. The next day the battle was renewed in 
the same manner, and almost at tbe same hour ; but 
it was warmer, and continued longer. The Romans 
had not only those upon their hands with whom they 
fought ; but the enemy, from the tops of the towers 
placed along the banks, poured volleys of darts and 
stones upon them. The consul lost many more of his 
people this day, and made tbem retire late. Tbe third 
day Paulus JEmilius lay still, and seemed to design 
to attempt a passage near the sea. Perseus did not 
suspect in tbejeast the danger that threatened him. 

Scipio had, arrived in the night of the third day 
near Pythium. His troops were very much fatigued, 
for which reason he made them rest themselves the 
remainder of the night. Perseus in the mean time 
was very* quiet But on a sudden a Cretan deserter, 
who had [gone off from Scipio's troops, roused him 
from his security, by letting him know the compass 
the Romans had taken to surprise him. Tbe king, 
terrified with tbe news, detached immediately 10,000 
foreign soldiers, with 2000 Macedonians, under the 
command of Milo, and ordered tbem with all possible 
diligence to take possession of an eminence, which the 
Romans'had still to paas before they arrived at Py- 
thium. He accordingly got thither before them. A 
very severe engagement ensued upon this eminence, 
and the victory was for some time in suspense. But 

a The perpendicular height of mount Olympus, where Py- 
thium waa situated, was upwards of ten stadia, or a mile and a 
quarter. 
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the king's detachment at length gave way on all tides, 
and were put to the rout Scipio pursued them 
vigorously, and led his victorious troops into the 
plain. 

When those who fled came to the camp of Perseus, 
they occasioned so great a terror in it, that he imme- 
diately decamped, and retired by his rear, over- 
whelmed with terror, and almost in despair. He 
held a great council, to deliberate upon the measures 
he was to pursue. The question was, whether it 
was best to halt under the walls of Pydna, to try the 
chance of a battle, or to divide his troops among his 
towns, supply them well with provisions, and expect 
the enemy there, who could not lone subsist in a 
country, which he would take care to lay waste, and 
which could furnish neither forage for the horse, nor 
provisions for the men. The latter resolution was 
attended with great inconveniences, and betokened a 
prince reduced to the last extremity, and destitute of 
either hope or resource ; not to mention the hatred 
he would draw upon himself by ruining the country, 
which was to be not only commanded but executed 
in person by the king bimseUL Whilst Perseus, un- 
certain what to resolve, fluctuated in doubt, the prin- 
cipal officers re p res e n te d to him, that his army was 
much superior to that of the Romans ; that his 
troops were determined to behave well, having their 
wives and children to defend; that being himself 
witness of all their actions, and fighting at their bead, 
they would behave with double ardor, and give proofs 
of their valor an emulation of each other. These 
reasons re-animated the prince. He retired under 
the walls of Pydna, where he encamped, and pre- 
pared for a battle. He forgot nothing that might 
conduce to the advantage of his ground, assigned 
every one his post, and gave all his orders with great 
presence of mind ; resolved to attack the Romans as 
soon as they appeared. 

The place where he encamped was a bare, level 
country, very fit for drawing up a great body of heavy 
armed foot in battle. Upon the right and left there 
was a ridge of little hills, which, joining together, 
gave the light armed foot and the archers a secure 
retreat, and also afforded them the means of conceal- 
ing their march to surround the enemy, and to charge 
them in flank. The whole front of the army was 
covered by two small rivers, which had not much water 
at that time, in consequence of the season, (for it was 
then about the end of summer,) but whose steep banks 
would give the Romans great trouble, and break their 
ranks. 

Paulus jEmilius being arrived at Pythium, and 
having joined Scipio's detachment, marched down into 
the plain, and advanced in order of battle against the 
enemy : keeping always on the sea-coast, for the con- 
venience of having provisions brought in barks from 
the Roman fleet But when be came in view of the 
Macedonians, and had considered the good disposition 
of their army, and the number of their troops, be 
halted, to deliberate upon what he had to do. 

The young officers, full of ardor and impatience 
for the battle, advanced at the head of the troops, and 
came to him to entreat him to give battle without any 
delay. Scipio, whose boldness was increased by his 
late success upon mount Olympus, distinguished him- 
self above all the rest by his earnestness, and the ur- 
gency of his request He represented to him that the 
generals, his predecessors, had suffered the enemy to 
escape out of their bands by delays. That be was 



afraid Perseus would fly in the night, and they should ' 
be obliged to pursue him, with great danger and dif- 
ficulty, to the remotest part of his kingdom, in nuk- 
ing the [arroyjtake great compasses through defiles 
and forests, as had happened in the preceding yean. 
He advised him, therefore, whilst the enemy were in 
the open field, to attack him immediately, and not to 
let slip so fair an occasion of conquering biro. 

" Formerly," replied the consul to young Scipio, 
" I thought as you do now, and one day you will 
think as I do. I shall give you the reasons of ny 
conduct another time ; at present rely upon the dis- 
cretion of an old general." The young officer was 
silent well convinced that the consul had good reason 
for acting as he did. 

After having spoken thus, he commanded the troop* 
who were at the head of the army, in view of the ene- 
my, to draw up in order of battle, and to present a 
front, as if they intended to engage. They were dis- 
posed, according to the custom of the Romans,* io 
three lines : at the same time the pioneers, covered by 
those lines, were employed in forming a camp. As 
they were a great number, the work was soon com- 
pleted. The consul then made the battalions file off 
gradually, beginning with the rear, which was nearest 
the workmen, and drew off the whole army into the 
intrenchmenta, without confusion, disorder* or being 
perceived by the enemy. The king, on his side, 
seeing the Romans declined fighting, retired also into 
his camp. 

It was an inviolable law amongst the Romans' 
though they were to stay only ooe day or night ia the 
place, to enclose themselves in a well fortified camp : 
by that means they placed themselves out of the reach 
of insult *nd avoided all surprise. The soldiers 
looked upon this military abode as their city ; the ia- 
trenchments served instead of walls, and the tents, of 
bouses. In ease of a battle, if the ermy was over, 
come, the camp served for their retreat and refuge ; 
and, if victorious, they found it a place of quiet and 
security. 

The night being come, and the troops having taken 
their refreshment ; whilst they had no other thoughts 
than of going to rest on a sudden the moon, which 
was then at full, and already very high, began to grow 
dark; and the light failed by little and little, h 
changed its color several times, and was at length to- 
tally eclipsed. A tribune, called C. Sulpitius Gallus, 
one of the principal officers of the army, having as- 
sembled the soldiers the day before, with the consols 
permission, had apprised them of the eclipse, and 
pointed out to them the exact moment when it would 
begin and how long it would continue. The Romas 
soldiers therefore were not astonished at this acci- 
dent; they only believed that Sulpitius had more 
than human knowledge. But the whole camp of toe 
Macedonians were seised with horror and dread ; and 
it was whispered throughout all the army, that this 
prodigy foretold the ruin of the king. 

The next day Paulus JEmilius, who was a very 
religious observer of all the ceremonies prescribed for 
the sacrifices, or rather very superstitious, employed 
himself ia offering oxen to Hercules. He sacrificed 
twenty, one after another, without finding any favor- 

ftHastati. Principe*. Trlarii. 
e Majores Yeltri caatra muniU poitum ad omnes casus caer- 
cUus ducebant ease.— Patria altera e»t mlliiarU hve aede*. *•*- 
lumque pro mcenibus, et tentorium suum cuique milili d °°" u 
ac penates sunt— Cast ra sunt victor! receptaculum, rfeto pernt- 
g]um.— iicf 1. all?, n. 39. 
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able sign in the entrails of those victims. At length, 
at the one-and-twentieth, he imagined he saw such as 
promised him the victory, if he only defended himself, 
without attacking the enemy. At the same time he 
vowed a sacrifice to the same god of 100 oien with 
public games. Having made an end of all these re- 
ligious ceremonies, about nine in the morning he as- 
sembled his council. He bad heard complaints of 
bis slowness in attacking the enemy. He was anxious 
therefore to give this assembly an account of his con- 
duct, especially out of regard to Scipio, to whom he 
bad promised it. The reasons for his not having given 
battle the day before, were, first, because the enemy's 
army was much superior in number to his own, which 
he had been obliged to weaken considerably by the 
great detachment requisite to guard the baggage. In 
the second place, would it have been consistent with 
prudence to engage troops entirely fresh, with his, ex- 
hausted as they were by a long and painful march, by 
the excessive weight of their arms, by tbe heat of the 
sun, with which they had been almost broiled, and 
by thirst, which gave them almost insupportable 
pain ? In the last place, he insisted strongly on the 
indispensable necessity a good general was under, 
not to fight till he had a well intrenched camp behind 
him, which might, in case of accident, serve tbe army 
for a retreat He concluded his discourse with bid- 
ding them prepare for battle the same day. 

We see here, 4 that there is a wide difference be- 
tween the duty of soldiers and subaltern officers, and 
that of a general ; the former have only a desire to 
engage, and behave well in battle ; but the general's 
business is to foresee, weigh, and compare every thing, 
in order to choose his measures with mature delibera- 
tion ; and frequently by a wise delay of some days, 
or even hours, he preserves an army, which an incon- 
siderate precipitation might have exposed to ruin. 

Though the resolution for fighting had been taken 
on both sides, it was, however, rather a kind of chance 
that drew on the battle, than the order of the gene* 
rals wbo were not in great baste on either side. Some 
Thraeian soldiers charged a party of Romans in their 
return from foraging. Seven hundred Lygurians ran 
, to assist those foragers. The Macedonians caused 
troops to advance, to support the Thracians ; and the 
I reinforcements on both sides continually increasing, 
the battle at length became general. 

It is a misfortune that we have lost the passage of 
Polybius, and after him of Livy, which describes the 
order of the battle : this puts it out of my power to 
give a just idea of it; what Plutarch says being 
quite different from tbe little which remains of it in 
Livy. 

In the beginning of the charge, the Macedonian 

phalanx distinguished themselves from all the king's 

' troops in a particular manner. Upon which Paulus 

jfcmilim advanced to the front ranks, and found that 

! the Macedonians, who formed the head of the phalanx, 

i drove the points of their pikes into the shields of bis 

1 soldiers in such a manner, that the latter, in spite of 

, all their efforts, were unable to reach them with their 

swords ; and he saw, at the same time, that the whole 

front line of the enemies Joined their bucklers, and 

presented their pikes. This rampart of brass and 

forest of pikes, impenetrable to his legions, filled him 

with astonishment and terror. He often spoke after- 

d Diviia Inter exercitum ducetque munia. Mllitibus cupi- 
dinern pugnandi con venire ; duces provldendo, coniultando, 
cunctatione septus quam temaritate prodesse. — Tacit. Hist. I. 
iii.c. 20. 



wards of the impression that dreadful sight made upon 
him, so strong as to make him doubt the success of tbe 
battle. But not to discourage his troops, be con- 
cealed from them his anxiety ; and appearing with a 
gay and serene countenance rede through all the ranks 
without helmet or cuirass, animating them with his 
expressions, and much more by his example. Tbe 
general, more than sixty years of age, was seen ex- 
posing himself to danger and fatigue like a young 
office**. 

The Pelignians, a people of Italy, who had attacked 
the Macedonian phalanx, not being able to break it 
with their utmost endeavors, one of their officers took 
the standard of his company, and tossed it into the 
midst of the enemy. The rest threw themselves, in 
consequence, like desperate men, upon that battalion. 
Astonishing actions of valor ensued on both sides, 
with a most dreadful slaughter. The Pelignians en- 
deavored to eut the pikes of the Macedonians with 
their swords, or to push them back with their buck- 
lers ; striving sometimes to pull them out of their 
hands, or to turn them aside, in order to open thera- 
themselves an entrance between them. But the Mace- 
donians always keeping close order, and holding their 
pikes in both hands, presented that iron rampart, and 
gave such violent strokes to those that rushed upon 
them, that, piercing shields and cuirasses, they laid 
the boldest of tbe Pelignians dead, who, without any 
caution, continued to throw themselves headlong, 
like wild beasts, upon the spears of their enemies, 
and to rush upon a death they saw before their eyes. 

The whole front line being thus put into disorder, 
the second was discouraged, and began to foil back. 
They did not indeed fly ; but, instead of advancing, 
they retreated towards mout Olocris.* When Paulus 
iEmilius saw that, he tore his clothes, and was struck 
with extreme sorrow to see, upon the first troops hav- 
ing given way, that the Romans were afraid to face 
the phalanx. It presented a front covered thick with 
pikes, and close as an impenetrable intrenebment ; 
and continuing invincible, it could neither be broken 
nor opened. But at length the inequality of the 
ground, and the great extent of the front of the bat- 
tle, not admitting the enemy to continue every where 
that line of bucklers and pikes, Paulus JEmilius ob- 
served the Macedonian phalanx was obliged to leave 
openings aud intervalf, and that it foil back on one 
side, whilst it advanced on the other ; as must neces- 
sarily happen in great armies, when the troops, not 
always acting with the same vigor, fight also with 
different success. 

Paulus jEmilius, as an able general, who knew how 
to improve all advantages, dividing his troops into 
platoons, gave orders for tbem to foil into the void 
spaces of the enemy's line, and to attack them no 
longer in front by a general charge, but by small de- 
tachments, and in different places at the same time. 
This order, so critically given, occasioned the gaining 
of the battle. The Romans immediately fell into the 
void spaces, and thereby put it out of the enemy's 
power to use their long pikes, charging them in flank 
and rear, where they were uncovered. The phalanx 
was broken in an instant ; and all its force, which con- 
sisted solely in its union and the weight of the whole 
body together, vanished and disappeared. When 
they came to fight man to man, or platoon to platoon, 
the Macedonians with their short swords struck upon 
the Roman shields, which were very strong and solid, 

e That mountain was probably part of Olympus. 
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and covered them almost from bead to foot ; and on 
the contrary, they opposed only small bucklers against 
the swords of the Romans, which were heavy and 
strong, and handled with such force and vigor, that 
they scarce discharged a blow which did not either 
cut deep, or make shields and armor fly in piece*, and 
draw blood. The phalanx having lost their advantage, 
and being taken on their weak side, stood their ground 
with great difficulty, and were at length overthrown. 
The king of Macedonia, abandoning himself to his 
fear, rode off full speed in the beginning of the battle, 
and returned into the city of Pydna, under pretence 
of going to offer a sacrifice to Hercules ; as if, says 
Plutarch, Hercules were a god that would receive the 
sacrifices of abject cowards or give ear to unjust vows: 
for it is not just that he should be victorious who durst 
not face his enemy : whereas the same god received 
the prayer of Paul us ^Emilius, because he asked 
victory with sword in hand, and invoked his aid while 
he fought valiantly. 

It was in the attack of the phalanx where the bat- 
tie was 4 warmest, and where the Romans found the 
greatest resistance. It was there also, that the son 
of Cato, Paulus JEmilius*s son-in-law, having done 
prodigies of valor, unhappily lost his sword, which 
slipped out of bis band. Upon this accident, quite 
distracted and inconsolable, he ran through the ranks, 
and assembling a body of brave and resolute young 
soldiers, he rushed headlong and furious upon the 
Macedonians. After extraordinary efforts, and a 
most blood? slaughter, they made the latter give way ; 
and remaining masters of the ground, they proceeded 
to search for the sword, which they found at last with 
great difficulty under heaps of arms and dead bodies. 
Transported with that good fortune, and raising shouts 
of victory, they fell with new ardor upon such of the 
enemy as yet stood firm ; so that at length the 3000 
Macedonians who remained, and were a distinct body 
from the phalanx, were entirely cut to pieces ; not a 
man of them quitting his rank, or ceasing to fight to 
the last moment of his life. 

After the defeat of this body, all the rest fled ; and 
so great a number of them were killed, that the whole 
plain, to the foot of the mountain, was covered with 
the dead ; and the next day, when the Romans passed 
the river Leucus, they found the waters still stained 
with blood. It is said that upwards of 25,000 men 
on the side of the Macedonians perished in this battle. 
The Romans lost only 100, and made 11 or 12,000 
prisoners. The cavalry, which had no share in this 
battle, seeing the foot put to tbe rout, had retired ; and 
the Romans, whose fury was principally directed 
against the phalanx, did not think at that time of pur- 
suing tbem. 

This great battle was decided so suddenly, that the 

charge, which began at three in the afternoon, was 

followed by the victory before four. The rest of the day 

was employed in the pursuit, which was carried very 

. far ; so that the troops did not return till late in the 

I night. All the servants in the army went out to meet 

 their masters with great shouts of joy, and conducted 

! them with torches to the camp, where they had made 

illuminations, and covered the tents with wreaths of 

ivy and crowns of laurel.-/ 

But in the midst of this great victoiy, the general 

/ This was a custom among the Romans. Cesar writes in 
the third b->ok of the civil war, that he found In Pompey'* camp 
'**- •inti of Lentulus, and some ethers, covered with ivy. — L> 
•ntuli el nonnulloTUtn tabtrnacula protecta hederd. 



was in extreme affliction. Of the two sons he bad in 
the battle, the youngest, who was but seventeen yean 
old, and whom he loved with most tenderness, because 
he had already given great hopes of himself did not 
appear. The camp was in a universal alarm, and tbe 
cries of joy were changed into a mournful silence. 
They searched for him with torches amongst the dead, 
but to no purpose. At length, when the night was 
very far advanced, and they despaired of ever seeing 
him more, he returned from the pursuit, attended by 
only two or three of his comrades, all covered with 
the blood of the enemy. Paulus ^milius thought 
he had recovered him from the dead, and did not begin 
to taste tbe joy of his victory till that moment. He 
was reserved for other tears, and losses no less to be 
deplored. The young Roman, of whom we speak, 
was the second Scipio, who was afterwards called 
Africanus, and Numantius, from having destroyed 
Carthage and Numantia. He was adopted by the 
son of Scipio, the conqueror of Hannibal. Tbe con- 
sul immediately despatched three couriers of distinc- 
tinction (of whom bis son Fabtus was one) to carry 
the news of this victory to Rome. 

In the mean time, Perseus, continuing hb^flight, 
had passed the city of Pydna, and endeavored to gain 
Pella, with all his cavalry, which had escaped from 
the battle without striking a blow. Tbe foot-sol- 
diers that fled in disorder, meeting tbem upon tbe 
road, reproached them in the sharpest terms, calling 
them cowards and traitors ; and, carrying their re- 
sentment farther, they pulled them off their bones, 
and wounded great many of them. The king, who 
dreaded tbe consequence of that tumult, quitted the 
high road, and that he might not be known, folded up 
his royal mautle, put it behind him, took tbe diadem 
from bis head, and carried it in his hand ; and, in 
order to discourse with bis friends with the more 
ease, he alighted, and led his horse in his hand. Se- 
veral of those who attended him took different routes 
from his, under various pretexts ; less to avoid the 
pursuit of the enemy, than to shun tbe fury of their 
prince, whose defeat had only served to irritate bis 
natural ferocity. Of all his courtiers, three only re- 
mained with him, and those all foreignen. Evander 
of Crete, whom he bad employed to assassinate king 
Eumenes, was one of tbem. He retained bis fidelity 
for him to the last. 

When he arrived about midnight in Pella, he 
stabbed two of his treasuren with bis own hand*, for 
being so bold as to represent to him the faults be bad 
committed, and with ill timed freedom to give him 
their advice upon what was necessary to be done for 
the retrieving his affairs. This cruel treatment of two 
of tbe principal officers of his court, who had failed 
only out of an imprudent and ill-timed zeal, entirely 
lost him the affection of every one. Alarmed by the 
almost universal desertion of his officers and courtiers, 
he did not think himself safe at Pella, and left it the 
same night to go to Amphipolis, carrying along with 
him the greatest part of his treasures. When be 
1 arrived there, he sent deputies to jEmilius, to implore 
. his mercy. From Amphipolis he went into the island 
of Samothracia, and took refuge in the temple of Cas- 
, tor and Pollux. Alt the cities of Macedonia opened 
their gates to the victor, and made their submission. 

The consul having quitted Pydna, arrived the next 
day at Pella, the happy situation of which he admired. 
The king's treasures bad been kept in this city ; 
but only the 300 talents he had sent to Gentius, king 
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of Thrace, and afterwards caused to be brought back 
were found there. Paul us iEmilius having been 
informed that Perseus was in Samothracia, repaired 
to Amphif olia, in order to pass from thence into that 
island. 

He was encamped at Sine,' in the country of the 
Odomantes,* when he received a letter from Perseus, 
which was presented to him by three deputies of in- 
considerable birth and condition. He could not for- 
bear shedding tears when he reflected upon the 
uncertainty of human affairs, of which the present 
condition of Perseus was a sensible example. But 
when he saw this title and inscription upon the letter, 
M Perseus the king, to the consul Paul us iEmilius, 
greeting »" I* 16 stupid ignorance of his condition in 
which that prince seemed to be, extinguished in him 
all sense of compassion j and though the tenor of the 
letter was couched in an humble and suppliant style, 
and little consistent with the royal dignity, he dis- 
missed the deputies without an answer. How 
haughty were these proud republicans, to degrade an 
unfortunate king immediately in this manner 1 Per- 
seus perceived what name he was henceforth to forget 
He wrote a second letter, to which he only put his 
name, without the addition of his quality. He de- 
manded, that commissioners should be sent to treat 
with him, whioh was granted. This negociation had 
no effect, because on the one side, Perseus would not 
renounce the royal dignity, and Paulus iErailius on 
the other, insisted, that he should submit his fate en- 
tirely to the determination of the Roman people. 

During this time the praetor Octavius, who com- 
manded the fleet, arrived at Samothracia. He did 
not take Perseus by force out of that asylum, through 
respect to the gods who presided in it ; but he endea- 
vored by promises and threats to induce him to quit 
it, and surrender himself to the Romans. His en- 
deavors were ineffectual. 

A young Roman, (named Acilius,) either of his 
own accord, or in concert with the praetor, took ano- 
ther course to draw the king out of the sanctuary. 
Having entered the assembly of the Samothracians, 
which was then held, he said to them : " Is it a truth, 
or is it without any foundation, that your island is 
held a secret and inviolable asylum throughout all 
its extent ?" Upon being answered by all present, that 
it was undoubtedly so. " How then" (continued he) 
*' do you suffer its sanctity to be violated by a homi- 
cide, contaminated by the blood of king Eumenes? 
And as all religious ceremonies begin by the exclu«s 
sioo of those whose hands are impure, how can you 
suffer your temple to be profaned and defiled by the 
presence of an infamous murderer ? This accusation 
was directed against Perseus ; but the Samothracians 
chose rather to apply it to Evander, whom all the 
world knew to have been the agent in the intended 
assassination of Eumenes. They sent therefore to tell 
the king, that Evander was accused of assassination, 
and that be must appear, according to the custom of 
their sanctuary, to justify himself before the judges ; 
or, if he was afraid to do that, that he should take 
measures for his safety, and quit the temple. The 
king, having sent for Evander, advised him in the 
strongest terms not to submit to that trial. He had 
bis reasons for giving this advice, apprehending he 
would declare, that the assassination bad been under- 

g Lfv. 1. adv. n. a— ». Pint in Paul. JEinll. p. 269, 270. 
k An obscure unknown city, upon the eastern frontier of 



taken by his order. He therefore gave him to un- 
derstand, that the only method he could take was to 
kill himself. Evander seemed at first to consent 
to it, and professing that he would rather die by 
poison than the sword, he intended to make his es- 
cape by flight The king was aware of that design, 
and fearing the Samothracians would let the weight 
of their resentment fall on him as having withdrawn 
the offender from the punishment he deserved, he or- 
dered him to be killed. This was polluting the sane 
tuary with a new crime ; but he corrupted the prin- 
cipal magistrate with presents of money, who declared 
in the assembly, that Evander had laid violent hands 
upon himself. 

The pretor, not being able to persuade Perseus to 
quit his asylum, could do no more than deprive him 
of all means to embark and make his escape. How- 
ever, notwithstanding his precautions, Perseus gained 
secretly a certain Cretan, called Oroandes, who had a 
merchant ship, and prevailed upon him to receive him 
on board, with all his treasures; they amounted to 
2000 talents, that is, to about 300,00021 But, from 
his extreme suspicion, he did not dispossess himself of 
the whole ; he sent only a part of it to the ship, and 
reserved the rest of it to be carried on board with 
himself The Cretan, following the genius of his 
country upon this occasion, shipped all the gold and 
silver that had been sent him in the evening, and let 
Perseus know, that he had only to come to the port 
it midnight with his children, and such of his people 
as were absolutely necessary to attend his person. 

The appointed time approached, Perseus, with in- 
finite difficulty, crept through a very narrow window, 
crossed the garden, and got out through a ruined 
bouse, with his wife and son. The remainder of his 
treasures followed him. His grief and despair were 
inexpressible, when he was informed that Oroandes, 
with his rich freight, was under sail. He was there- 
fore compelled to return to his asylum with his wife 
and Philip his eldest son. He had intrusted his other 
children to Ion of Thessalonica, who had been his fa- 
vorite, and who betrayed him in his misfortunes; 
for he delivered up his children to Octavius ; which 
was* the principal cause that induced Perseus to put 
himself into the power of those who had his children 
in their hands. 

He accordingly surrendered himself and Philip his 
son to the praetor Octavius, who made him embark, 
in order to his being carried to the consul ; having 
first apprised bim of his coming. Paulus .ASmilius 
sent his son-in-law Tubero to meet him. Perseus, 
in a mourning habit, entered tbe camp, attended only 
by his son. The consul, who waited for him with a 
sufficiently numerous train, seeing him approach, 
rose from his seat, and advancing some few steps, of- 
fered bim his hand. Perseus threw himself at bis 
feet ; but he raised him immediately, and would not 
suffer him to embrace bis knees. Having introduced 
him into his tent, he made him sit down, facing those 
who formed the assembly. 

He began by asking him ; " What cause of discon- 
tent had induced him to enter with so much animosity 
into a war with the Roman people, that exposed him- 
self and his kingdom to the greatest dangers?'* As, 
instead of the answer which every body expected, the 
king, fixing his eyes upon the ground, and shedding 
tears, kept silence; Paulus iEmilius continued to 
this effect ; •* Had you ascended the throne a youth, 
I should be less surprised at your being ignorant of 
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what it was to hare the Roman people for your 
friends or enemies. But having been present in the 
war made by your father against us, and certainly 
remembering the peace, which we have punctually ob- 
served on our side, how could you prefer war rather 
than peace, with a people, whose force in the former, 
and 6delity in the latter, you had so well experienced ?** 
Perseus making no more answer to this reproach than 
he had done to the first question : "In whatever man- 
ner, notwithstanding, (resumed the consul,) these af- 
fairs have happened, whether they are the effects of 
error, to which all mankind are liable, or of chance, 
or of that fatal destiny which superintends all things, 
take courage. The clemency with which the Ro- 
man people have behaved towards many other kings 
and nations, ought to inspire you, I do not say with 
some hope only, but with almost entire confidence, 
that you will meet with the same treatment." He 
spoke this in Greek to Perseus : then turning towards 
the Romans,** You* see (said he in his own language) a 
great example of the inconstancy of human affairs. 
It is to you principally, young Romans, I address 
his discourse. The uncertainty of what may happen 
to us every day, ought to teach us never to treat any 
one with insolence and cruelty in our prosperity, nor 
rely too much upon our present advantages. The 
proof of real merit and true valor is neither to be too 
elate in good, nor too dejected in bad fortune.'* Pau- 
lus iEmilius, having dismissed the assembly, charged 
Tubero with the care of the king. He invited him 
that day to his table, and ordered him to be treated 
with all the honors his present condition would 
admit. 

The army went afterwards into winter-quarters. 
Amphipoli* received the greatest part of the troops ; 
the rest were distributed into the neighboring cities. 
Thus ended the war between the Romans and Per. 
sens, which had continued four years ; and with it a 
kingdom so illustrious both in Europe and Asia. 
Perseus had reigned eleven years. 1 He was reckoned 
the fortieth king from Caranus/ who was the first 
that reigned in Macedonia. So important a conquest 
cost Paul us ASmilius only fifteen days. 

The kingdom of Macedonia had been very obscure 
till the time of Philip, son of Amyntas. Under that 
pnpee, and by his exploits, it made considerable ac- 
quisitions, which did not extend, however, beyond 
the bounds of Europe ; be annexed to it a part o. 
Thrace and Illyria, and acquired a kind of empire 
over all Greece. It afterwards extended into Asia ; 
and in the thirteen years of the reign of Alexander 
subjected all the provinces, of which the vast empire 
of the Persians was composed, and carried its victori- 
ous arms to the extremities of the earth ; I mean to 
Arabia on one side, and the Indies on the other. This 
empire of Macedonia, the greatest in the world, di- 
vided, or rather torn into different kingdoms after the 
death of Alexander, by his successors, who each took 
part to himself, subsisted during something more than 
150 years : from the exalted height to which the vic- 
torious arms of that prince bad raised it,totiie entire ruin 

a Exemption iasigne cernitia, ipqui*, mutation is rerum tau- 
manorum. Yobis hoc pnecipue dico. juveaes. Ided in secun- 
dis rebun nihil in queinqoam »uperbd ac vio enter consulere 
eecet, nee prwseoti credere fortuiur, rum quid vesper ferat, 
tacertum tit. Is demum vir ent, cujua M:m imy nee prospers 
flaiutuo efleret nee adversa infringe*. 

ilkr. I.xlv. n. 4. 
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of Macedonia. Such was the period of the ao-mucb- 
boasted exploits of that famous conqueror, the terror 
and admiration of the universe ; or, to speak more 
justly, the example of the most vain and most frantic 
ambition the world ever knew. 

The three deputies whom Paulas JEmifius had 
sent to Rome, to carry thither the news of his victory 
over Perseus, used all possible dilligenee on their 
journey. But long before their arrival, and only the 
fourth day after the battle, whilst the games were 
celebrating in the Circus, it was whispered about, 
that a battle had been fought in Macedonia, and Per- 
seus entirely defeated. This news was attended with 
clapping of hands and cries of victory throughout the 
whole Circus. But when the magistrates, afters 
strict inquiry, had discovered that it was a rumor 
without either author or foundation, that false and 
short-lived joy ceased, and left only a secret hope that 
it was perhaps the presage of victory, which either 
was already or would soon be obtained. 

The arrival of the deputies put Rome out of pain. 
They were informed, that Perseus had been entirely 
defeated ; that he was flying, and could not escape 
foiling into the hands of the victor. The people's joy, 
which had been suspended till then, broke out immo- 
derately. The deputies read a circumstantial narrative 
of the battle, first in the senate, and afterwards in the 
assembly of the people. Public prayers and sacrifices 
were decreed, and all the temples filled in an instant 
with infinite crowds of people, of every age and sex, 
who went thither to return thanks to the gods for the 
signal protection which they had vouchsafed to the re- 
public. 

After the nomination of new consuls at Rome, 1 the 
a if 3837 eotnmaD( ' of * ne army m Macedonia was 
Ant. J. C. 167. continued to Paulus JEmilius, and of 
that in Illyria to L. Anicins ; ten com- 
missioners were then appointed to regulate the affairs 
in Macedonia, and five for Illyria. The senate before 
they set out, regulated their commission in part. It 
was decreed in particular, that the Macedonians and 
Illyrtans should be declared free, in order that all na- 
tions might know, that the end of the Roman arms 
was not to subject free people, but to deliver such as 
were enslaved ; so that the one under the protection 
of the Roman name, might always retain their liberty, 
and the other who were under the rule of kings, might 
be treated with more lenity and justice by them 
through consideration for the Romans, or that, when- 
ever war should arise between those kings and the Ro- 
man people, the nations might know that the issue of 
those wars would be victory for the Romans and li- 
berty for them. The senate also abolished certain 
duties upon the mines and landed estates, becauw 
those duties could not be collected but by the inter, 
vention of farmers of the taxes commonly called pub- 
licans ; and that wherever such sort of formers are suf- 
fered," the laws are of no force, and the people are al- 
ways oppressed. Ttiey established a gvneral council 
for the nation, lest the populace should cause the li- 
berty granted them by the senate to degenerate into a 
destructive licentiousness. Macedonia was divided 
into four regions, each of which was to liave a dis- 
tinct council, and to pay the Romans one moiety of 
the tributes which they had been accustomed to j v 
their kings. These were in part the orders with 

I Ur. I.xlv. n. 17, 18. 
s* Et ubi publicauus est, ibt aut jus publicum vanam aat &- 
bertatem sociis nullam esse.— £tvf . 
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which the commissioners of Macedonia were charged. 
Those for Illyria had almost the same instruction*, 
and arrived there first. After having communicated 
their commission to the proprietor Anicius, who came 
to Scodra to meet them, they summoned an assembly 
of the principal persons of the nation. Anicius having 
ascended his tribunal, declared to them, that the senate 
and people of Rome granted liberty to the Illyrians, 
and that the garrisons should be withdrawn from all the 
cities and forts of the country as soon as possible. As 
to some nations, who, either before or during the war 
had declared for the Romans, an exemption from all 
taxes was added to their liberty ; and all the rest were 
exonerated from one half of the imposts formerly paid 
to the king. IUyria was divided into three regions 
or parts, which had each of them their public council 
and magistrates. 

Before the deputies for Macedonia arrived there," 
Paul us iGmilius, who was at leisure, visited, during 
the autumn, the most celebrated cities of Greece, to 
see those things with his own eyes which all the world 
talked of without knowing them. Having left the 
command of the camp to Sulpitius Gall us, he set out 
with a small train, accompanied by young Scipio, his 
son, and Athenams, king Eumenes's brother. 

He passed through Thessaly on his way to Delphi, 
the most celebrated oracle of the universe. The mul- 
titude and value of the presents, statues, vases, and 
tripods, with which that temple was filled, surprised 
him extremely. He there offered a sacrifioe to 
Apollo. Having seen a mat square pillar of white 
marble, on which the golden statue of Perseus was to 
have been placed, he caused his owu to be set upon 
it, saying, " That the vanquished ought to give place 
to the victors.** 

He saw at Lebabia the temple of Jupiter, surnamed 
Tropbooiua, and the entrance of the cavern, into which 
those who consulted the oracle descended." He of- 
fered a sacrifice to Jupiter, and the goddess Hercynna, 
who was believed to be the daughter of Trophonius. 

At Cbalcis he gratified his curiosity in seeing the 
Euripus, and the ebb and flow of the sea, which is 
very frequent and extraordinary. 

From thence he went to the city of Aulis, from 
which port the famous fleet of Agamemnon formerly 
set sail for Troy. He made a visit to the temple of 
Diana in that place, upon whose altar that king of 
kings sacrificed his daughter Iphigenia, to obtain a 
prosperous voyage from the goddess. 

After having passed through Oripus in Attica, 
where the soothsayer Amphilocus was honored as a 
god, he came to Athens, a city celebrated for its an- 
cient renown, where abundance of objects presented 
themselves to his view, well capable of inspiring and 
gratifying bis curiosity : the citadel, the ports, the 
wails which joined the Pireeus to the city, the arse- 
nals for the navy, erected by illustrious generals, the 
statues of gods and men, in which it was bard to know 
whether the materials or art were most worthy of ad- 
miration. He did not forget to offer a sacrifice to 
Minerva, the tutelary goddess of the citadel. 

Whilst Paulus i&railius was in that city, he de- 
manded of the Athenians an excellent philosopher to 
finish the education of his children, and a skilful paint- 
er to design the ornaments of his triumph. They im- 
mediately cast their eyes upjn Metrodorus, who ex- 
celled both in philosophy and painting ; a very singular 

n LIv. I. xlv. n. 27, 28. Plut. In Paul. JBmtt. p. 370. 
* For an account of this oracle, see Book x. Chap. lil. Beet. II. 



and extraordinary praise, which was confirmed by ex- 
perience, and the approbation of Paulus iEmdiu?. 
We here see the sttention paid by the great men of 
antiquity to the education of their children. The sons 
of that Roman general were then of some age, the 
youngest of the two, who made the campaign in Ma- 
cedonia with his father, being at that time seventeen 
years old. He thought it necessary, however, to have 
a philosopher with them, capable of forming both their 
minds by the study of the sciences, and their manners 
by that of moral virtue, which of all studies is the 
most important, and yet the most neglected. If we 
are anxious to know the effects of such an education, 
we have only to call to mind the demeanor of the 
youngest of the two sons of this consul, who inherited 
the name and merit of Scipio Africanus, his grandfa- 
ther by adoption, and of Paulus .ASmilius, his natural 
father : who ruined Carthage and Numantia ; who 
distinguished himself as much by his acquaintance 
with polite learning and the sciences, as by his mili- 
tary valor ; who reckoned it an honor to have Poly- 
bius the historian, Pansstius the philosopher, and Te- 
rence the poet, for his friends and companions ; who, 
in a word, to use the terms of a very judicious writer,* 
never said, did, or thought, any thing unworthy of a 
Roman. Paulus JEmilius having found the precious 
treasure he sought, in the person of Metrodorus, left 
Athens well satisfied. 

He arrived in {two days at Corinth. The citadel 
and Uthmus were an agreeable sight to him : the first, 
which was situated upon the top of a mountain, 
abounded with streams and fountains of exceedingly 
pure water ; and the isthmus, which separated by a 
very narrow neck of land two neighboring seas, the 
one on the east, and the other on the west of it 

Sicyon and Argos, tiro very illustrious cities, were 
the next in his way ; and afterwards Epidaurus, less 
opulent than the two others, but well known from the 
famous temple of .Aesculapius, where at that time were 
to be seen an infinite multitude of rich presents, the 
offerings of sick persons out of gra itude for the cures 
they imagined they had received from that god. 

Sparta was not distinguished by the magnificence of 
its buildings, but by the wisdom of its laws, customs, 
and discipline. 

Having taken Megalopolis in his way, he arrived at 
Olympia, where he saw abundance of things worthy 
of admiration ; but when he cast his eyes upon the 
statue of Jupiter, Pliidias's masterpiece, he was as 
much struck, says Livy, as if he had seen the god him- 
self, and cried out, that •« This Jupiter of Phidias was 
the exact image of Jupiter of Homer." * Imagining 
himself in the Capitol, he offered a more solemn sa- 
crifice than he had done any where else. 

Having made the tour of Greece in this manner, 
without giving himself any trouble to know people's 
thoughts in regard to Perseus, that he might avoid 
giving the allies any cause of discontent, he returned 
to Demetrias. He had met on bis way a number of 
iEtolians, who came to inform him of an unhappy ac- 
cident which had befallen their city. He ordered them 
to attend him at Amphipolis. Having received ad- 
vise that the ten commissioners had already passed. 

P P. Scipio Amlllsnus, vlr avitls P. African! paternlsque L 
Paull virtutibas slmillimus; omnibus belli ae togas dotibus, in- 
genlique an studiorum emlnentiraUnus teculi *ui, qui nihil in 
vit A nisi laudandum aut fecit, aut dixit, aut sensiL— ^eterc 1. 
i. c. 12. 

d To have so well expressed the idea of Homer, is highly to 
the praise of Phidias ; bat the having *o well conceived all the 
majesty of the god, is much moie to that of Homer. 
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Co. Octavius and L. Aoicius were also granted 
the honor of a triumph ; the first for his naval victo- 
ries, and the other for that he had gained in Illyria. 

Cotys, king of Thrace, sent to demand his son, who 
had been confined in prison, after having been led in 
triumph. He excused himself for his attachment to 
the party of Perseus, and offered a great ransom for 
the prisoner. The senate, without receiving his ex- 
cuses, replied, that having more regard to his former 
services than late fault, they would send back his son, 
but without accepting any ransom : that the favors 
conferred by the Roman people were free and volun- 
tary, and that they chose rather to leave the price of 
them to the gratitude and affection of those they 
obliged, than to be paid immediately for them. 

A&ticlx IL 

Tans second article includes the space of something 
more than twenty years from the defeat of Perseus, 
to the taking and destruction of Corinth by Mum- 
mius, at which time Greece was reduced into a Ro- 
man province. 

SECT. I. Attalus comes to Rome to congratulate the Romans 
upon their sueoess in Macedonia. The deputies of the Rho- 
dians present themselves before the senate, aud endeavor to 
appease their wrath. After long and warm solicitation!, they 
succeed in being admitted into the alliance of the Roman 
people. Severity exercised against the jBtoltans. All of 
them, in general, who had favored Perseus, are cited to Rome, 
to answer for their conduct. A thousand Achneani carried 
thither; Polybius one of the number. The senate banishes 
them into several towns of Italy. After seventeen years of 
banishment, they are sent back into their own country : when 
only three hundred of them remained. 

Amongst the different embassies from kings and 
states, which came to Rome after the 

menes s brother, drew upon him more 
than all others the eyes and attention of the Romans.* 
The ravages committed by the Asiatic Gauls in the 
kingdom of Pergamus, had laid Attalus under the 
necessity of going to Rome, to implore the aid of the 
republic against those barbarians. Another still more 

i specious reason had obliged him to make the voyage. 

1 It is necessary to congratulate the Romans upon their 
late victory, and to receive the applauses he deserved 

, for the part he had taken in the war against Perseus, 
and for having shared with them in all the dangers of 
it He was received at Rome with all the marks of 
honor and amity that a prince could expect, who bad 
proved, in the army in Macedonia, a constant and 
determinate attachment for the Romans. He bad a 
most favorable reception, and made his entrance into 
the city attended by a very numerous train. 

All these honors, the real cause of which be did 
not penetrate, made him conceive thoughts and hopes 
which perhaps had never entered into bis mind, if they 
had not been suggested to him. The greatest part 
of the Romans had no longer any esteem or affection 
for Eumenes. His "secret negoeiations with Perseus, 
of which they had been apprized, made them believe 
that prince had never been heartily on their side, and 
that he only waited an occasion to declare against 
them. Full of this prejudice, some of the most dis- 
tinguished Romans, in their private conversations 
with Attalus, advised him not to mention the business 
on which his brother had sent him to treat ; but to 
speak solely of what related to himself. They gave 
him to understand that the senate, to whom Eumenes 
a Polyb. Legat. xciii, Liv. 1. xly. n. 19, 90. 



was become suspected, and even odious, from his hav- 
ing appeared to waver between Perseus and the Ro- 
mans, had thoughts of depriving him of part of his 
kingdom, and to give it to himself, upon whom they 
could rely as an assured friend incapable of changing. 
We here recognize the maxims of the Roman poticy ; 
and these detached features may serve to unveil H 
upon other occasions, when more attentive to conceal 
itsell 

The temptation was delicate to a prince, who, with- 
out doubt, did not want ambition, and who was not 
of a temper to reject such pleasing hopes when they 
presented themselves to him without being solicited. 
He listened therefore to these discourses and this pro- 
posal ; and the rather, because they came from some 
of the principal persons at Rome, whose wisdom be 
esteemed, and whose probity he respected. The af- 
fair went so far, that he promised them to demand in 
the senate, that part of his brother's kingdom should 
be given to him. 

Attalus bad a physician in his train, called Stratius, 
whom Eumenes, suspecting his brother, had sent with 
him to Rome, to have an eye upon his conduct, and 
to recall him to his duty by good counsel, if he should 
happen to stray from it Stratius had wit and pene- 
tration, and bis manners were very insinuating, and 
well adapted to persuasion. Having either discovered, 
or learned (from Attalus himself, the design that had 
been instilled into him, he took advantage of some 
favorable moments to open himself to him. He re- 
presented, that the kingdom of Pergamus, weak of 
itself, and but very lately established, had subsisted, 
and been augmented, .solely by m* union and good 
understanding of the brothers who possessed it. That 
only one of them, indeed, enjoyed the name of king, 
and wore the diadem ; but that they all reigned in 
reality. That Eumenes, having no male issue, (for 
the son he had afterwards, and who succeeded him, 
was not then in being,) he could leave his throne only 
to his neat brother. That his right to the succession 
of the kingdom was therefore incontestable ; and that, 
considering the age and infirmities of Eumenes, the 
time for such succession could not be very remote. 
And wherefore then should be anticipate and hasten, 
by a violent and criminal undertaking, what would 
soon happen in a just and natural manner ? Did be 
desire to divide the kingdom with his brother, or to 
deprive him of it entirely ? If he had only a part of 
it, both of them, weakened by such a division, and 
exposed to the enterprises of their neighbors, might 
be equally deprived of their share. That if he pro- 
posed to reign alone, what would become of his elder 
brother? Would he reduce him to live as a private 
person, or send bim, at his years, into banishment ? 
or, in a word, would he cause him to be put to death ? 
That he did not doubt, but such thoughts must give 
him horror. That not to speak of the accounts rela- 
ted in fabulous history of the tragical effects of frater- 
nal discord, the recent example of Perseus ought to 
remind him of them. That that unfortunate prince, 
who had torn the sceptre from his brother, by shed- 
ding his blood, pursued by the divine vengeance, bad 
lately laid dowo the same sceptre at the feet of his 
conqueror in the temple of Samotbracia, and in a man- 
ner before their eyes, and by the order of the gods 
who preside there, the witnesses and avengers of his 
guilt That he was assured that the very persons, 
who, less out of friendship for him, than ill-will for 
Eumenes, gave him at present such pernicious coun- 
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•eh, would be the first to praise his tender and con- 
stant affection for his brother, if he continued faithfully 
attached to him to the last. Stratius added the ex- 
treme danger to which At talus would expose the 
kingdom of Pergamus in the present conjuncture, 
when the Gauls were preparing to invade it. 

How unworthy was it of the Romans to kindle and 
blow up the fire of discord in this manner, between 
brothers I Of what value must a sincere, prudent, 
and disinterested friend appear at such a time t What 
an advantage is it for a prince to give those who ap- 
proach him the liberty of speaking freely, and without 
reserve to him ; and of being known by them in that 
light 1 The wise remonstrances of Stratius produced 
their intended effect upon the mind of Attalus. That 
prince, having been introduced into the senate, with- 
out speaking against his brother, or demanding a di- 
vision of the kingdom of Pergamus, contented himself 
with congratulating the senate in the name of Eu- 
menes and bis brothers, upon the victory gained in 
Macedonia. He modestly dwelt upon the zeal and 
affection with which be had served in the war against 
Perseus. He desired, that they would send ambas- 
sadors to check the insolence of the Gauls, to reduce 
them to their former state ; and concluded with re- 
questing, that the investiture of iEnus and Marooea, 
cities of Thrace, might be given to him, which places 
had been conquered by Philip, father of Perseus, and 
the possession disputed with him by Eumenes. 

The senate, imagining that Attalus would demand 
another audience, in order to speak in particular of 
his pretensions to part of his brother's dominions, 
promised beforehand to send ambassadors according 
to his request, and made the prince the usual presents. 
They promised besides to put him into po ssessi on of 
the two cities, as he desired. But when it was known 
that he had left Rome, the senate, offended to find 
that he had done nothing of what they had expected 
from bim, and not being able to be revenged upon 
him in any other manner, revoked the promise they 
had made him ; and, before the prince was out of 
Italy, declared JEnus and Maronasa free and inde- 
pendent cities. They sent, however, an embassy to 
the Gauls, at the head of which was P. Licinius; but 
with very different instructions to those demanded by 
Attalus. The Roman policy threw off the mask en- 
tirely at this time, and showed an aspect very unlike 
the frankness and probity of their ancestors. 

The senate some days after gave audience to the 
Rhodians,* which made a great noise. • They were at 
first refused to be heard, as having rendered them- 
selves unworthy of that honor by their conduct, and 
even a declarat ion of war againit them was talked o£ 
Rhodes, alarmed at it, sent two deputies. Having 
obtained admittance to the senate with great difficulty, 
they sppeared;there as supplants, dressed in mourning 
habits, and with their faces bathed in tears. Asty- 
medes spoke, and with a voice interrupted with sobs, 
took upon him the defence of his unfortunate coun- 
try. He took greet care not to show at first his de- 
sire to justify it. He avowed, that it had justly in- 
curred the anger of the Roman peeople ; he confessed 
its faults, he called to mind the indiscreet embassy, 
which the insolent pride of the orator who spoke bad 
rendered still more criminal : but he begged the se- 
nate to make some difference between the entire body 
of the nation, and a few private persons disavowed by 
them, whom they were ready to deliver up. He re- 

c Polyb. Legat. xdii— xdx. e. et civ. Liv. xlv. n. 20—35. 



presented that there was no republic nor city that did 
not include some bad members ; that, after all, there 
were no other crimes objected to them but words ; 
foolish indeed, rash, extravagant, (which he confessed 
to be the characteristics and failings of his nation,) 
but such as wise persons seldom lay much stress on, 
or punish with exceeding rigor, no more than Jupiter 
aims bis thunders at all that speak with little respect 
of his divinity. " But," said he, " the neutrality ob- 
served by us in the late war is looked upon as a cer- 
tain proof of our enmity towards you. Is there a 
tribunal in the world," wherein the intention, when 
without effect, is punished ss the action itself? But 
allowing your severity be carried to that excess, at 
most the punishment can only fall on those who have 
had this intention, and then the majority of us are 
innocent. Admitting even that this neutrality and 
inaction makes us all criminal, ought the real services 
we have rendered you in former wars to be deemed as 
nothing, and will they not cover the omission imputed 
to us in the last? Let Philip, Antiochus, and Per- 
seus, bear witness in our cause. The voices of the 
two first will certainly be for us, and absolve us ; and, 
for the third, at most, snd in the severest sense, the 
sentence must appear doubtful and uncertain. Can 
you then, according to this state of the question, pass 
sentence of death against Rhodes ; for you are now 
on the point of deciding, whether it shall subsist any 
longer, or be entirely destroyed ? You may declare 
war against us ; but not a single Rhodian will take 
up arms against you. If you persist in your resent- 
ment, we demand time to go and report the result of 
our deputation at Rhodes, and at that moment our 
whole city, men, women, and free persons, will em- 
hark with all our estates and effects : we will aban- 
don our household gods, as well publio as private, 
and come to Rome, where, after we have thrown our 
gold and silver, and all we have, at your feet, we will 
deliver up ourselves, our wives, and our children to 
your discretion, We will suffer here, before your 
eyes, whatever you shall think fit to inflict upon us. 
If Rhodes is condemned to be plundered and set on 
fire, at least we shall spare ourselves the sight of that 
calamity. You may, by your resolves, declare us to 
be your enemies ; but there is a secret sentiment in 
the bottom of our hearts, that declares quite the con- 
trary, and assures us, that, whatever hostilities you 
may exercise against us, you will never find us .other* 
wise than friends and servants," 

After this discourse, the deputies prostrated them- 
selves upon the earth, and held out their hands towards 
the senators, with olive branches in them, to demand 
peace. When they were withdiawn, by order of the 
senate, tbey proceeded to vote upon the affair. All 
who had served in Macedonia, in quality of consuls, 
prsetors, or lieutenants, and who had most experienced 
their foolish pride and enmity to the Romans, were 
very much against them. M. Portius Cato, the ce- 
lebrated censor, known by the severity of his charac- 
ter, which often rose to hardness of heart, was softened 
at this time in favor of the Rhoriians, and spoke for 
them with great warmth and eloquence. Livy doea 
not repeat his discourse, because it was then extant in 
a work of Cato's own, entitled •• De Origiitibus,'* 
wherein he had inserted his own orations. 

The world has reason to regret the loss of so valu- 

a Neque moribus neqtie leglbas ullius elvitatlt i'a cotnpsra- 
rom es»e, at, »lquis vellet Immicum perire, si nihil, fsccril, quo 
id flat, capitis damnetur.— ZfSsy. 
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able a collection. Aulus Gellius * has preserved some 
fragments of this discourse of Cato's ; by which it 
appears he made use of almost the same reasons with 
the ambassadors from Rhodes. I shall cite some 
passages of it at the bottom of the page, to assist the 
reader in knowing and distinguishing the manly and 
energetical style which characterised the Roman elo- 
quence in those ancient times, when more attention 
was paid to the force of the sentiments than to the 
elegance of the words. 

Cato* begins his discourse by representing to the 
Romans that they ought not, in consequence of their 
victory over the king of Maeedon, to abandon them- 
selves to the extravagance of excessive joy. That 
prosperity generally excites pride and insolence. That 
he apprehends , in the present case, they may form 
resolutions which may draw some misfortune upon 
Rome, and cause the frivolous joy, to which they give 
themselves up, to vanish like a dream. " Adversity," 
said he, M in bumbling the spirit, restores us to our 
reason, and teaches us what is necessary to be done. 
Prosperity, on the contrary, hurries us in a manner 
out of our way, by the joy it occasions, and makes us 
lose sight of the measures which a calm temper of 
mind would enable us to discern and execute. It is 
therefore, fathers, I am absolutely of opinion, that we 
should for a few days defer the decision of this affair, 
till, having recovered from the violent emotions of our 
joy, we are again masters of ourselves, and capable of 
deliberating with more maturity." He adds, " That 
he indeed believes the Rhodians were far from desir- 
ing that the Romans should have conquered Perseus ; 
but they had such sentiments in common with all 
other states ; sentiments which did not proceed from 
their enmity to the Romans, but from the love of 
their own liberty ; for which they had just cause to 
fear, when there should be none in a condition to dis- 
pute empire with us, and we should become absolute 
masters of all nations. For the rest, the Rhodians 
did not aid Perseus. Their whole crime/ by the 
consent of their most violeot accusers, is, that they 
intended to make war against us. But how long has 
the will, the intention only, been a crime? Is there 
any one amongst us that would be willing to subject 
himself to this rule? For my part, I am sure I would 
not. The Rhodians,* it is said, are proud : I should 
be very sorry that my children could justly make me 
that reproach. But pray, in what does their pride 
affect us ? Would it become us to impute it to them 
as a crime that they are prouder than we are ?" 

The opinion of so grave and venerable a senator as 
Cato prevented a war against the Rhodians. The 
answer given them did not declare them enemies, nor 
treat them as allies ; but left matters still in suspense. 

6 Lib. vii.c. 5. 
c Scio solera plerisque hotninibui rebus secundis atque pro- 
lixis atqoe proaperis aninium excellere, superbiam atque fero- 
eiam augeseere atque erescere : quod mihi nunc magna rune 
est, quia base res tarn secunde processit, ne quid in consulendo 
ad vera! eveniat, quod nostras secundafl res confutet ; neve hssc 
Uetitia nimis luxurio»e eveniat. Adverts res ie domant, et 
doeetquid opus tit facto: secundss res letilia trausvertuin tru- 
dere toleot a recte consulendo. Quo majore opere edico suade- 
oque, uti h«c res aliquot dies proferatur, dum ex Unto gaudio 
in notestatem nostram redeamua. 

acerrime ad versus eoe die It, Ita (Melt; hostes voluisse 

St quts tandem est nostrum, qui, quod ad seoe attinet, 

enseal quempiam poena* dare on earn rem, qu6d argu- 

h latere voluisse T nemo oplnor : nam ego, quod ad me 

^fistttn. 

suparbos esse alunt ; id objectantes quod mihi 
minims diet velim. Sint sane* super bi. Quid id 
I Idne iraseimL slquis superbior est quam not f 
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They were ordered to remove their governors from 
the cities of Lycia and Caria. Those provinces were 
given up to them after the defeat of Antiocbos, and 
now taken away from them by way of punishment 
They were ordered also to evacuate Caunus and Stra- 
tonice. They bad bought the first for 300 talents, 
(about 25,0000 of Ptolemy's generals, and the se- 
cond had been given them by Antiocbos and Seleu- 
cus ; they drew from those two cities an annual 
revenue of 120 talents (or 15,0002.). At the same 
time the senate granted the island of Deloa an ex- 
emption from customs, which considerably diminished 
the revenues of the Rhodians. For, instead of 1,000,000 
of drachmas, (about 25,000£ sterling,) to which the 
revenue from those customs amounted before, it paid 
afterwards only 150,000 (about 87501 sterling). 

The senate's answer having dispelled at Rhodes the 
fear that the Romans would take arms against the 
republic, made all other evils appear li^ht, as it is 
common for the expectation of great misfortunes to 
deaden the sensation of small ones. How hard 
soever those orders were, they submitted to them, 
and put them in immediate execution. They decreed 
at the same time a crown of gold to toe Romans, 
of the value of 10,000 pieces of gold, /and chose their 
admiral Theodotus to present it. He bad orders to 
solicit the alliance of the Romans. The Rhodians 
bad not demanded it till then, though for almost 
140 years they had shared in the most glorious ex- 
peditions of that republic: which was a feature of 
their politics. They were unwilling to hamper their 
liberty with the chains of oaths and treaties ; in 
order that, continuing free, and their own masters, 
they might either aid the kings in distress, or be 
supported by them upon occasion. 

In the present conjuncture they earnestly demanded 
to be admitted as allies, not to secure themselves 
against other powers, for they were in no apprehen- 
sions of any besides the Romans, but to remove, by 
that change of conduct, all suspicions that might have 
been conceived to the prejudice of their republic. 
The alliance was not, however, granted them at this 
time. They did not obtain it till the following year; 
nor then without long and warm solicitations. Tibe- 
rius Gracchus, on his return from Asia whither he 
had been sent in quality of commissioner, to ex- 
amine into its condition, was of great service to them 
upon this occasion. He declared that the Rhodians 
had punctually obeyed the senate's orders, and had 
condemned the partisans of Perseus to death. After 
so favorable a report, the Rhodians were admitted into 
the alliance of the Roman republic. 

I have Jsefore observed,* that the JStolians had pre- 
sented themselves before Paulus JEmilius in mourning 
habits at his return from his expedition into Greece, 
and that he had given them audience at Amphipolis. 
The subject of their complaints was, that Lyciscus 
and Tisippus, whom the influence of the Romans, to 
whose interests they were devoted, rendered very 
powerful in iEtolia, had surrounded the senate with 
soldiers, lent them by Bsbius who commanded in the 
province for the Romans ; that they had put to death 
550 of the principle persons of the nation, whose sole ( 
crime was their having seemed to favor Perseus ; that s . 
great number of others had been sent into banishment ; 
and that the estates, both of the one and the other, 

/This might amount to about 600OJ. reckoning the piece of 
gold at twelve shillings, or thereabouts. 

fLiv.l.xlv.n.18— 32. 
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had been abandoned to their accuser*. Paulus JEmi- 
iius listened to their complaints. The investigation 
was eon6ned to inquiring, not on which side the in- 
justice and violence had been committed, but whether 
the parties concerned had been for Perseus or the Ro- 
man*. The murderers were acquitted. The deceased 
were declared to have been justly put to death, and 
the eiiles to have been justly banished. Bcbius only 
was condemned for having lent his aid m this bloody 
execution ; but why condemned if it was just ? or if 
not, why were those acquitted who had been the prin- 
cipal authors of it ? 

This sentence gave great terror to all who had ex- 
pressed any favorable inclination for Perseus, and ex- 
ceedingly increased the pride and insolence of the 
partisans of Rome. The principal persona of each 
city were divided into three factions. The one were 
entirely devoted to the Romans ; others adhered to 
the party of the kings; both making their court to 
their projectors by abject flatteries, and thereby ren- 
dering themselves powerful in their cities, which they 
held in an oppressive subjection. A third kind of 
citizens, in opposition to the other two, observed a 
kind of medium, neither taking part with the Ro- 
mans nor the kings ; but publicly asserting the defence 
of their laws and liberty. The latter, at bottom, were 
much esteemed and beloved in their several cities ; but 
had no authority. All offices, embassies, honors, and 
rewards, were conferred solely upon those who espoused 
the Roman interest, after the defeat of Perseus ; and 
they employed their credit in utterly destroying all 
those who differed from themselves iu opinion. 

In this view they repaired in great numbers, from 
all parts of Greece, to the ten commissioners, ap- 
pointed by the senate to regulate affairs. They gave 
them to understand that besides those who had de- 
clared publicly for Perseus, there were abundance of 
others secretly the eoemies of Rome, who, under the 
pretence of defending their liberty, influenced the 
whole people against them ; and that those cities 
would never continue quiet, and perfectly subject to 
the Romans, unless, after the contrary party were en- 
tirely reduced, the authority of those who had only 
the interest of the Roman commonwealth at heart 
was fully established. The ten commissioners per- 
fectly relished those reasons, and made them the rule 
of their conduct What justice could be expected 
from an assembly that was determined to consider and 
treat all as criminals who were not of the Roman 
party ; and to reward all who should declare them- 
selves their accusers and enemies, with the highest 
graces and favors I We see here to what lengths am- 
bition and the lust of empire carry mankind. Tbey 
make men blind to all sense of duty and decency, 
induce tbem to sacrifice justice, as well as every thing 
else, when it opposes their views. The virtue of the 
Pagans was but a weak and »ery fluctuating principle. 

That appeared evidently upon this occasion. The 
Roman general to whom a list had been given of all 
those who were suspected, ordered them to attend 
him, from MtoYiA, Acarnania^ Epirus, and Bceotia, 
and to follow him to Rome, there to make their de- 
fence. Commissioners were sent also into Asia, in 
order to take informations against such as, in public 
or private, had favored Perseus. 

Of all the small states of Greece, none gave the 
Roman republic so much umbrage as 

art. J.C*167 the Ad>IMI > league, which till then had 
' continued formidable by the number and 



valor of their troops, by the ability of their generals, 
and, above all, by the union that reigned between all 
the cities of which it was composed.' The Romans, 
jealous of a power that might prove an obstacle to 
their ambitious designs, especially if they should join 
the king of Macedonia, or the king of Syria, spared 
no pains to weaken it by introducing divisions, and 
gaining creatures, whom tbey raised by their credit to 
all employments, and by whose means they influenced 
the decisions in all the assemblies of the league. We 
have seen what passed in the affair of the Spartan ex- 
iles. But it was in the conjuncture we now speak 
of, that the Romans gave the last stroke to their 
liberty. 

After the defeat of Perseus, Callicratee, to complete 
with the Romans, to whom he bad sold himself the 
ruin of the partisans of liberty, whom he looked upon 
as his enemies, bad the boldness to accuse by name all 
those to the ten commissioners, whom he suspected to 
have had any inclination to support Perseus. They 
did not think it would be sufficient to write to the 
Achsans, as they bad done to other states, command- 
ing tbem to send such of their citixens to Rome, as 
were accused of having favored Perseus: but they 
sent two deputies to declare in person that order to 
the league. Two reasons induced them to act in this 
manner. The first was, their fear that the Acha?ans, 
who were very jealous of their liberty, and full of va- 
lor, should refuse obedience to mere letters that should 
be written them ; and that Calibrates, and the other 
informers, would run the risk of their lives in the 
assembly : the second, because in the letters which 
had been found amongst Perseus's papers, nothing 
appeared to convict the accused Achatana, 

The two commissioners sent into Achaia were C. 
Claudius and Cn. Domitius JEnobarbus. One of 
them, more abandoned to injustice than the other, 
(Pausanias does not say which,) complained in the 
assembly, that many of the most powerful persons of 
the league had assisted Perseus against the Romans, 
and demanded that they should be condemned as de- 
serving death, after which he would name them. The 
whole assembly was shocked at this proposal, and 
cried out on all sides, that it was an unheard-of thing 
to condemn persons before it was known who they 
were, and pressed him to make known the guilty. 
Being urged repeatedly to explain himself he replied, 
at tbe suggestion of Callicratea, that all who had been 
in office, and commanded the armies, had rendered 
themselves guilty of that crime. Xenon, upon that, 
who was a person of great credit, and very much re- 
spected by the league, spoke to this effect : " I have 
commanded the armies, and have had the honor to be 
the chief magistrate of the league ; I protest that I 
have never acted in any thing contrary to the interests 
of the Romans, which I am ready to prove either in 
the aasembly of the Achssans, or at Rome before the 
senate. ** The Romans took hold of this expression 
as favorable to his designs, and decreed, that all those 
who had been charged by Calibrates should be sent 
to Rome, in order to justify themselves there. The 
whole assembly was in tbe highest affliction upon this 
sentence. Nothing like it had ever been known, even 
under Philip, or his son Alexander. Those princes, 
though irresistibly powerful, never conceived the 
thought of causing such as opposed tbem to be brought 
into Macedonia, but referred tbe trying of them to 
the council of the Amphictyone, their natural judges. 
h Liv. xlv. n. SI. Pausaa. in Achate, p. 416.417. 
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The Romans did not imitate their moderation ; but, 
by a conduct which may justly be called tyrannical, 
caused above 1000 of the most considerable citizens 
of the Achaean league to be seized and conveyed to 
Rome. Call'icrates became more than ever the object 
of horror and detestation to all the Achaeans. All 
people avoided meeting him, and shunned him as an 
infamous traitor; and no one would bathe in the 
public baths after him, till all the water had been first 
emptied out of them. 

Polybius, the celebrated historian, was of the num- 
ber of these exiles. We have seen Lycortas, his fa- 
ther, distinguish himself by the fortitude and constancy 
with which he supported the interests of the Achaean 
league during his government of it. He had taken 
particular care of the education of his son. In poli- 
ties, Polybius had Lycortas, his father, a great states- 
man, for his master ; and in war, Philopoemen, one of 
the most able and intrepid generals of antiquity. It 
was under these tutors that he imbibed those learned 
lessons in the art of government and war which he 
practised himself, and has transmitted to posterity in 
his writings. 

As soon as he arrived at Rome, whither his repu- 
tation had reached before him, his merit made the 
greatest men of the republic cultivate his friendship. 
He was particularly intimate with the two sons of 
Paulus i£nriilius, the eldest of whom had been adopted 
into the family of the Fabii, and the youngest into 
that of the Scipios. The latter had been adopted by 
P. Cornelius Scipio, son of Scipio African us, who 
conquered Hannibal. I have enlarged sufficiently, 
in the conclusion of the history of the Carthaginians, 
upon the intimate friendship of Polybius with this 
second son of Paulus iEmilius, who afterwards con- 
quered Carthage and Numantia. That young Ro- 
man peroeived the value of such a friend, and knew 
how to apply his lessons and advice to the best ad- 
vantage. It is very probable that Polybius composed 
the greatest part of his history, or at least collected 
his materials for it, at Rome. 

When the Achaeans arrived at Rome, the senate, 
without hearing or examining their cause, supposing, 
without any foundation, and contrary to the most 
known truth, that they had been tried and sentenced 
in the assembly of the Acbeans, banished them into 
different towns of Italy. Polybius was excepted from 
that number. 

The Achaeans,' surprised and afflicted with the fate 
of their countrymen, sent deputies to Rome, to de- 
mand that the senate would vouchsafe to take cogni- 
zance of their cause. They were answered that it 
had been done, and that they had adjudged it them- 
selves. Upon that reply the Achaeans sent deputies 
to Rome (with Euraeas at their head) to protest again 
before the senate, that the Achaeans had never been 
beard by their country, and that their affair had never 
been brought to a trial. Eursas, in consequence, 
entered the senate with the other deputies who ac- 
companied him, and declared the orders he had re- 
ceived, praying, that they would take cognizance of 
the accusation, and not tuffer the accused to perish 
without passing sentence upon the crime they were 
charged with. That it were to be wished the senate 
would examine the affair themselves, and make known 
the guilty ; but in case their other great affairs should 
not afford them leisure for such an inquiry, they had 
only to refer it to the Achaeans, who would do them 

iPolyb. Legal, cv. 



justice in such a manner as should evince the great, 
ness of their aversion for the guilty. Nothing was 
more equitable than this demand, and the senate was 
very much at a loss how to answer it On the one 
side, they did not think it proper to try the cause, for 
the accusation was groundless : on the other, to dis- 
miss the exiles without passing judgment upon thera, 
was to lose irrecoverably all their friends in Achaia. 
The senate, in order to leave the Greeks no hopes of 
retrieving their exiles, and to render them thereby 
more submissive to their orders, wrote into Achaia to 
Calibrates, and into the other states to the partisans 
of the Romans, that it did not appear to them that 
the return of the exiles was consistent with their in- 
terest, or with that of their country. This answer 
not only threw the exiles, but all the people of Greece, 
into a consternation. A universal mourning suc- 
ceeded it. They were convinced that there was no- 
thing farther to hope for the accused Achaeans, and 
that their banishment was perpetual. 

However, they sent new deputies, 1 with instruc- 
tions to demand the return of the exiles : but as sup- 
pliants, and as a favor ; lest in taking upon them their 
defence, they should seem in the slightest degTee to 
oppose the will of the senate. There did not escape 
any thing in their harangue that was not very well 
weighed, and sufficiently reserved. Notwithstanding 
which, the senate continued inflexible, and declared 
that they would persist in the regulations already 
made. 

The Achaeans,"* without being disheartened, ap- 
pointed several deputations at different 

Ant" 1 }' (Mao t * me9 » DUl w * th no tetter success ; they J 
' were particularly ordered to demand the 'I 
return of Polybius. They were in the right to per- , 
severe thus in their applications to the senate in favor I 
of their country. Though their repeated solicitations ' 
had no other effect than to place the injustice of the j 
Romans in full light, they could not be considered as 
unnecessary. Many of the senators were moved with 
them, and were of opinion that it was proper to send 
home the exiles. ' 

The Achaeans," having received advice of this fa- 
vorable disposition, in order to improve it to their 
advantage, appointed a last deputation. The exiles 
had been already banished seventeen yean, and a great 
number of them were dead. There were very warm 
debates upon the subject in the senate ; tome being 
for their return into their own country, and restored 
to the possession of their estates ; and others opposing 
it Scipio, at the request of Polybius, had solicited 
Cato in favor of the exiles. That grave senator, ris- 
ing up to speak in his turn ; «• To see us," «*^ ne * 
" dispute a whole day, whether some poor old men of 
Greece shall be interred by our grave-diggers, or 
those of their own country, would not one believe 
that we had nothing at all to do?" That pleasantry 
was all that was wanting to make the senate ashamed 
of their obstinate perseverance, and to induce them to [ 
send back the exiles into Peloponnesus. Polybius 
was anxious that they might be reinstated in all tbe 
honors and dignities they possessed before their ba- 
nishment ; but before he presented that request to the , 
senate, he thought proper to sound Cato upon it, who ' 
told him, smiling, ♦* Polybius, you do not imitate the 
wisdom of Ulysses. You are for returning into tbe 
cave of the Cyclops for some miserable tatters you } 

I Polyb. Legat. cxxll. m Id. Legal, exxix, exxx. ( 
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have left there.*' The exiles accordingly returned into 
their country ; but of the thousand that left it, only 

about three hundred remained. Poly- 
a^*¥"^ 8 ??« bius made no use of this permission: 

or II he did, he soon rejoined Scipio, 
since, three years after, he was with him at the siege 
of Carthage. 

SECT. II. Mean flattery of Prusias, king of Bithynia, In the 
senate. Eumenes, become suspected by the Romans, Is not 
suffered to eater Rome. Arlarathes, king of Cappadocia, 
dies, and is succeeded by a son of the same name. Death 
of Eumenea. Attalus, hU brother, suaceed-t him, as guardian 
to his son, then very young. War between Attalus atid Pru- 
sias. The latter, having formed ihe design of putting his son 
Nicomedes to death, is killed by him. Embassy of three 
celebrated Athenian philosophers to Rome. Another from 
the people of Marseilles. Digression upon the city of Mar- 
seilles. 

After the defeat of Perseus, new embassies came 
every day to Rome, either to congratulate the Ro- 
mans upon their victory or to justify or eicuse them, 
selves for the attachment they had seemed to have to 
that prince ; and some came to lay complaints before 
the senate in regard to some allies. We have seen 
hitherto what relates to the Rhodians and Acheans. 
In this section I shall collect what concerns Eumenes 
king of Pergamus, Prusias king of Bithynia, and 
some other particular affairs. 
Prusias being come to Rome, r to pay to the senate 
and Roman people his compliments of 
Ant J C*?66 congratulation upon the good success of 
* the war against Perseus, dishonored the 
royal dignity by his abject flattery. At his reception 
by the deputies appointed by the senate for that pur- 
pose, he appeared with his head shaved, and with the 
cap, habit, and shoes and »tockings of a slave made 
free ; and, saluting the deputies, " You see," said he, 
" one of your freed-men ready to fulfil whatsoever 
you shall please to command, and to conform entirely 
to all your customs." When he entered the senate, 
he stood at the door facing the senators, who were 
seated, and prostrating himself, kissed the threshold. 
Afterwards, addressing himself to the assembly, " I 
salute you, ye gods, preservers," cried he ; and went 
on with a discourse suitable to that preamble. Poly- 
bius says, that he should be ashamed to repeat it. He 
concluded with demanding, that the Roman people 
would renew the alliance with him, and grant him 
certain lauds taken from Antiochus, of which the 
Gauls bad possessed themselves without any right or 
pretension. He then recommended his son Nicome- 
des to them. All he asked was granted him ; only 
commissioners were appointed to examine into the 
condition of the lands in question. Livy, in his ac- 
count of this audience, omits the abject submissions 
of Prusias ; of which he pretends the Roman histo- 
rians say nothing : he contents himself with mention- 
ing, in the conclusion, part of what Polybius had 
said before ; and not without good reason. For that 
Iwse deportment at least dishonored the senate as 
much who suffered, as the prince who acted it. 

Prusias had scarce left Rome, - when advice came 

that Eumenes was upon the point of entering it. That 

news gave the senate great perplexity. Eumenes in 

the war against Perseus, had behaved in such a man- 

, ner that they could neither consider him as a friend 

nor an enemy. There was ground for violent sinpi- 

. cions, but no certain proofs against him. To admit 

1 him to an audience was to declare him innocent : to 

| r Poryb. in Legal, xcvii. Llv. lib. xlv. n. 44. 

a Polyb. Legat. xe? il. 



condemn him as guilty was to lay them under the ne- 
cessity of a war with him, and to proclaim to all the 
world that they had been deficient in prudence, by 
loading a prince with favors and honors, with whose 
character they were little acquainted. To avoid these 
inconveniences, the senate made a decree, by which, 
under the pretext that the reception of kings was too 
great an expense to the republic, they forbade all kings 
in general to enter that eity, and caused that ordinance 
to be signified to the king of Pergamus, who was at 
no loss to comprehend its meaning. He returned, 
therefore, into his own dominions. 

This affront encouraged his enemies and cooled the 
A M 3830 infection of his allies.r. Prusias sent 
Ant. J. C. 165. ambassadors to Rome, to complain 
against him for the irruptions he made 
into Bithynia. He added, that Eumenes held secret 
intelligence with Antiochus; that he treated all those 
injuriously who seemed to favor the Romans, and par- 
ticularly the Gallo- Grecians, his neighbors, in contra- 
diction to the senate's decrees in their behalf. Tnat 
people had also sent deputies to Rome with their com- 
plaints ; which they afterwards repeated several times, 
as well as Prusias. The senate did not yet declare 
themselves. They contented themselves with coveitly 
aiding and supporting the Gallo- Grecians to the ut- 
most of their power, without doing any manifest in- 
justice to Eumenes. 

The king of Pergamus, who had been forbidden 
entrance into Rome, sent his brothers, Attalus and 
Athensus, thither, to answer the accusations with 
which he was charged. The apology they made seemed 
fully to confute all the complaints that had been al- 
leged against the king, and the senate were so well 
satisfied with it, that they sent them back into Asia 
laden with honors and presents. They did not, how. 
ever, entirely efface the prejudices conceived against 
their brother. The senate despatched Sulpicius Gal- 
lus and Manius Sergius, with orders to inform them- 
selves secretly whether Antiochus and Eumenes were 
not concerting some design against the Romans. 

Sulpicius" acted in this commission with very great 
imprudence. He was a vain man, and aimed at ap- 
pearing important, by declaring against Eumenes. 
When he arrived in Asia, he caused all the cities to 
be informed, that Mich as had any complaints to make, 
in regard to that prince, might repair to him at Sar- 
dis. And there for ten days he hearkened quietly to 
all the accusations people thought fit to form against 
Eumenes ; a liberty that set all malcontents at work, 
and opened a door for all manner of calumnies. 

Tiberius Gracchus, whom the senate sent the foi- 
ling year into Asia upon the same ac- 
A. A 'i I V? 8 ?2i count, was received by Eumems and 

Ailu </ . L>. IOt. . • . . . . • i 

Antiochus in a manner which convinced 
him there was nothing to fear from those two kings, 
and induced him to make his report to the senate ac- 
cordingly. He gave an equally favorable account of 
the conduct of Ariarathes, king of Cappocadia, whose 
sister Eumenes had married. That prince died some 

time after. His son Ariarathes, sur- 

Ant. J.' C? f i62. named Philopator,* succeeded him. He 
* had him by Antiochis, the daughter of 
Antiochus the Great, and intended, when he came of 
age, to resign his kingdom to him, to which his son 
would never consent ; from whence he was called 
" Philopator," that is, " lover of his father :" an ae- 

y Polyb. Legat xcvii. rii. civ— cvl.cxix cxxl. 
a Ibid In Excerpt. Vales, p. 145. r Died. Kclog. p. B95 . 
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Some authors suppose that this city was already in 
existence, and had been founded by an ancient colony 
of these same Phocaeans in the reign of Tarquinius 
Priscus, about the second year of the 45th Olympiad, 
and 600 years before the birth of Jesus Christ ; and 
that those who fled from Harpagus, and came to set- 
tle here, were called the founders, because they greatly 
increased the extent and power of this city. This 
second foundation took place in the 60th Olympiad, 
about 540 years before the birth of Jesus Christ, when 
Servius Tullius reigned at Rome. 

The king, who had received them into his domi- 
nions with great kindness, being dead, his son * did 
not show them equal favor. The growing power of 
their city gave him umbrage. He was made to un- 
derstand, that those strangers, whom he had received 
into his country as guests and suppliants, might one 
day make themselves masters of it by right of con- 
quest The fable of the bitch was made use of upon 
this occasion, that asked her companion to lend her 
her kennel only for eight days, till she had brought 
forth her whelps; then, by urgent entreaties, obtained 
a second term, that she might have time to bring 
them up ; and at last, when they were grown large 
and strong, made herself absolute mistress and pro- 
prietor of the place, from whence she could never af- 
terwards be expelled. The Marseilles had, in con- 
sequence, at first a severe war upon their hands ; but 
having been victorious, they continued in quiet pos- 
session of the lands that had been granted them, 
within the bounds of which they were not long con- 
fined. 

In process of time they settled several colonies,' 
and built several cities ; Agde, Nice Antibes, Olbia ; 
which much extended their territory, and augmented 
their power. They had ports, arsenals, and fleets, 
which rendered them formidable to their enemies. 

So many new settlements contributed to the spread- 
ing of the Greeks in Gaul,* and occasioned a won- 
derful change in that country. The Gauls, quitting 
their ancient rusticity by degrees, began to be civilized, 
and to assume more gentle manners. Instead of 
breathing nothing but war, they accustomed them- 
selves to the observance of the laws of a wise govern- 
ment They learned to improve their lands, to cul- 
tivate vines, and to plant olives. Hence so surprising 
an alteration ensued, 1 as well in the provinces as in 
the people who inhabited them, that it might have 
been said, Greece was not come to Gaul, but Gaul 
had been transferred into Greece. 

The inhabitants * of the new city made very wise 
laws for its polity and government which was aristo- 
cratical ; that is to say, in the hands of the elders. 
The council of the city was composed of 600 senators, 
who continued in that function during life. Of that 
number fifteen were elected to take care of the cur- 
rent affairs, and three to preside in the assemblies, in 
quality of principal magistrates. 

The right of hospitality was in singular estimation 
among the Marseilles^* and practised by tbem with 
the most exalted humanity. To maintain the security 
of the asylum which they gave to strangers, no person 
was suffered to enter the city with arms. Certain 
persons were placed at the gates, whose business it 

* Justin. 1 . xliii c. 4. i Strab. p. 180. 

ft Justin, l.xllii.c. 4. 
v Adeo macnus et homiafbus et rebut imposltas est nitor, at 
*l Onset* fa Gilliam emigrasse, ted Gallia Id Grssdam trans- 
<08>relur.— JmjMm 
'ferab, Mv. p> ltt. * VaL Max.Ml. c.6. 



was to take care of the arms of all who came in, and 
to return them when they went out 

All entrance was barred to such as might be in- 
clined to introduce sloth and a voluptuous life ; and 
particular care was taken to banish all double-dealing, 
falsehood, and fraud. 

They piqued themselves especially upon sobriety, 
and modesty, and frugality .* The most considerable 
portion amongst them did not exceed 1 00 pieces of , 
gold ; that is to say, very near 100 pistcles. They 
were not allowed to lay out more than five in dress, ' 
and as many in jewels. Valerius Maximus,* who 
lived in the reign of Tiberius, admires the regulations 
of government observed at Marseilles in bis time. 
" That city," says he," stedfastly retaining the ancient 
severity of manners,* excludes from their theatre those 
comedians whose pieces generally touch upon the 
subject of unlawful love." The reason given for this 
maxim is still finer and more remarkable than the 
maxim itself: "Lest," adds the author " a familiarity 
with such sort of shows should make the people the 
more apt to imitate them." 

They would not admit in funeral ceremonies those 
indecent tears and lamentations with which they are 
generally attended, and ordered the obsequies to be 
terminated the same day by a domestic sacrifice, and 
an entertainment for the friends and relations of the 
deceased. " For is it consistent to abandon ourselves 
to immoderate affliction/ or to be offended at the Di- 
vinity for not having thought fit to share his immor- 
tality with us? M 

Tacitus mentions of the city of Marseilles highly 
to its pride ; the passage occurs in his Life of Julius 
Agricola, his father-in-law. After having spoken of 
the excellent education he had received from the care 
and tender affection of Julia Procilla/ his mother, a 
lady of extraordinary virtue, who made him pass the 
early years of his youth in the study of those arts and 
sciences that suited his birth and age ; he adds — 
" What had preserved him from the dangers and dis- 
orders to which youth is generally exposed, was, be- 
sides his own excellent disposition, the good fortune 
of having from his infancy the city of Marseilles for 
his school, in the manners of whose inhabitants, the 
politeness of the Greeks, and the simplicity and reserve 
of the provinces, were happily united.*' — Arctbat exm 
ab iUeeebri$ pecantium prater iptius bonam integramqut 
naturam, quod statimparvulus sedem ac magistral* $tu- 
diorum Massiilam habuerit, locum Grata ^comitate et 
provinciali parrimonid mistum acbene competition. 

From what I have said, it may be seen, that Mar- 
seilles was become a celebrated school for politeness, 
wisdom, and virtue, and at the same time for all arts 
and sciences. Eloquence, philosophy, physic, mathe- 
matics, law, fabulous theology, and all kinds of liters- , 
ture, were publicly professed there. This city produced 
the most ancient of the learned men of the West I i 
mean Pytheas, an excellent geographer and astronomer, ' 
who lived in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphia or 
indeed of Alexander the Great 

9 Strab. 1. iv. p. 181. p Val. Max. 1. it. e. 6. 

q Eademcivitasseveritatiscniitosacerrimaest: nullum adl- 
tum in tcenam mimit daodo, quorum argumenta majore ex 
parte ituproram continent actus, »e talis •peetandl eontuetud© 
etiam hnitandi Iteemiam tumat. 

r Ktenim quid attinei, aut humano dolori Indulged, aot di- 
vine- nuxnini invidiam fieri, quod immortaiitatera suam oobU- 
enm patiri noluerit f 

/ Mater Julia Procilla fuit, rara castitatia. In hojus fioo 
lndulgentUque educatus,per amnem hoaettarum arthun eultum 
pueritiam adolescenliam que trantegil-— Tacito in Africd- 
c.iv. 
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They persevered constantly in cultivating the arts 
and sciences with equal ardor and success. Strabo 
relates, that in his time (he lived in the reign of Au- 
gustus) the young nobility of Rome went to Marseilles 
for education ; and he prefers that place to the city of 
Athens itself; which is saying a great deal. We 
have already seen that it still retained that privilege in 
the time of Tacitus the historian. 

The Marseillese distinguished themselves no less by 
the wisdom of their government, than by their capacity 
and taste for learning. Cicero, in one of bis orations, 
praises highly their manner of governing their republic." 
" I am assured," says he, that not only in Greece, but 
almost in all other nations, there is nothing compara- 
ble to the wise polity established at Marseilles. That 
city, so remote from the country, manners, and Ian- 
guage, of all other Greeks situate in Gaul, in the 
midst of barbarous nations which surround it on all 
aides, is so prudently directed by the counsels of its 
elders, that it is more easy to praise than imitate the 
wisdom of iu government" 

They Lid it down m a fundamental rule of their 
politics,* from -> 'm.-'i they never departed, to adhere 
inviolably to t'i,- Unmans, to whose manners their own 
were more conformable, than to those of the barbari- 
ans around them. Besides which, their neighborhood 
to the Ligurians, to whom each state were equally 
enemies, could not but contribute to unite them by 
their common interests ; that union enabling each 
party to make powerful diversions on both sides of the 
Alps. They/ accordingly rendered the Romans great 
services at all times, and also received considerable 
aids from them upon many occasions. 

Justin relates a fact/ which would be very much to 
the honor of the Marseillese, if it were well authenti- 
cated. Having received advice that the Gauls had 
taken and burnt Rome, they deplored that disaster 
which had befallen their allies, as much as if it had 
happened to their own city. Nor did they confine 
themselves to fruitless tears. Out of the gold and 
silver, either belonging to the public or private per- 
sons, they raised the sum in which the Gauls had 
taxed the conquered as the price of peace, and sent it 
to Rome. The Romans, infinitely affected with so 
noble an act of generosity, granted Marseilles the pri- 
vilege of immunity, and the right of sitting amongst 
the senators at the public shows. It is certain that/ 
durio : the war with Hannibal, Marseilles aided the 
Romans with all manner of good offices ; without per- 
mitting the ill successes which they eiperienced in 
the first years of the war, and which had deprived 
thetn of almost all their allies, to shake their fidelity 
in the least 

In a civil war between Caesar and Pompey, that 
city observed a conduct which well denotes the wis- 
dom of iu government. C«aar,« against whom they 
had shut their gates, caused the fifteen senators who 
were in supreme authority to come to his camp, and 
represented to them that he waa sorry the war should 
begin by attacking their city ; that they ought rather 
to submit to the authority of all Italy, than to aban- 

• Cnjus ego civltatts dlsciplinam atque gravitatem, non 
•olQm Gr«eia», sed haud*«io an cuntis gentibus, anteponendam 
Jure aicam : qua* urn procul a Grwcorum omnium regionlbus, 
diKiphiiM Unguaque dlvisa, cum in ultimis terria cincia Gal- 
lorura gentibos, bar twice flucttbua alluatur, sic optimatura 
couailio gubcrnatur. ut omnea ejui institute laudare Cacilius 
pouiolquam ajmulaxi.— Orat. pro Flucco. n.lxili. 

* Stnb.l.lv.p.isO. « Justin. I. xliii. c.5. 

« Liv. I. xxi. n. SO, 2i, 26. Lib. xxvl. n. 19. Lib. xxvil. 
< nW - a Cte«. in Bel. Civ.l. I. 



don themselves blindly to the desires of one roan ; and 
he added all the motives most capable of persuading 
them. After having made their report to the senate, 
they returned into the camp, and gave Cssar this 
answer : That they knew the Roman people were di- 
vided into two parties: that it did not belong to 
them to determine which had the right on their side : 
that the two heads of those parties were equally the 
protectors of their city ; and at the same time its 
friends and benefactors. That for this reason, obliged 
to express their gratitude alike for both, it was in- 
cumbent upon them neither to assist nor receive the 
one into their city or ports to the prejudice of the 
other. They suffered a long siege, in which they 
showed all possible valor; but at length, the extreme 
necessity to which they were reduced, by the want of 
every thing, obliged them to surrender. However 
enraged Cssar was at so obstinate a resistance, he 
could not refuse to the ancient reputation of the city 
the favor of saving it from being plundered, and of 
preserving its citiaens. 

I should have considered myself as in some mea- 
sure detracting from the glory of the French nation, 
and from that of a city which holds one of the highest 
ranks in the kingdom, if I had not collected in this 
place part of those favorable reports which antiquity 
makes of it I hope the reader will pardon this di- 
gression ; which, besides, comes within my plan, and 
forms part of the Grecian history. 

The affairs of Greece, Bithynia, Pergamus, and 
some other countries, which I thought it necessary to 
treat in a series, and without interruption, have made 
me suspend those of Macedonia, Syria, and Egypt ; 
to which it is now time to return. I shall begin with 
Macedonia. 

SECT. III. Andriscus, who gave himself out for the son of 
Perseus, makes himself master of Macedonia, and causes 
himself to be proclaimed king. The Prartor Juventius attacks 
him, and Is kil ed in baUle with part of his army, Metellus, 
who succeeds him, retrieves that loss. The usurper is over- 
thrown, taken, and sent to Rome. A secoudand thirdusurper 
are also defeated. 

Fifteen or si i teen years after the defeat and death 
of Perseus/ Andriscus of Adramyttium 
A t M ,' ~ 85 A* a city of Troas, in Asia Minor, a per- 
son of the meanest birth, giving him- 
self out for the son of Perseus, took upon him the 
name of Philip, and entered Macedonia, in hopea of 
making the inhabitants of the country acknowledge 
him for their king. He had invented a story in re- 
gard to his birth, which be reported wherever be 
passed, pretending that he was tbe son of Perseus by 
a concubine, and that the prince his father bad caused 
him to be secretly brought up at Adramyttium, that, 
in case of ill-fortune in the war against the Romans, 
some shoot of the royal line might remain. That, 
after tbe death of Perseus, he had been uuitured and 
brought up at Adramyttium, till he was twelve years 
of age, and that the person who passed for his father, 
finding himself at the point of death, bad revealed tbe 
secret to his wife, and intrusted her with a writing, 
signed by Perseus with his own hand, which attested 
all that has been said ; which writing she was to de- 
liver to him (Philip) as soon as he should attain to 
years cf discretion. He added, that her husband hav- 
ing conjured her absolutely to conceal the affair till 
then, she had been most faithful in keeping the secret, 
and had delivered that important writing to him at 
the appointed time ; pressing him to quit the country 
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before the report should reach the ears of Eumenea, 
the declared enemy of Perseus, lest he should cause 
them to be put to death. He was in hopes that he 
should be believed upon his own word, and make Ma- 
cedonia rise in his favor. When he saw that every 
thing continued quiet, he retired into Syria, to the 
court of Demetrius Soter, whose sister Perseus had 
espoused. That prince, who immediately perceived 
the fraud, caused him to be seised and sent to Rome. 

As he did not produce any proof of his pretended 
nobility, and had nothing in his mien or manners that 
expressed the prince, no great notice was taken of him 
at Rome, and he was treated with great contempt, 
without much trouble to keep a strict guard upon him 
or to confine him close. He took advantage of the 
negligence of his guards, and made his escape from 
Rome 

Having found means to raise a considerable army 
amongst the Thracians, who entered 

Antl^I * C?^3o mto his viewi for tne take of delivering 
' themselves by his means from the Ro- 
man yoke, he made himself master of Macedonia, 
either by consent or force, and assumed the marks of 
royal dignity. Not content with this first conquest 
which bad cost him little, he attacked Thessaly, and 
subjected a part of it to his obedience. 

The affair then began to seem more important to 
the Romans. Thev elected Soipio Nasica to go thi- 
ther and appease this tumult in its birth, deeming 
him well qualified for that commission. He had, in- 
deed, the art of managing men's minds, and of bring- 
ing them into his measures by persuasion ; and if he 
should find it necessary to decide this affair by arms, 
be was very capable of forming a project with wisdom, 
and executing it with valor. As soon as he arrived 
in Greece, and bad been fully informed of the state 
of affairs in Macedonia and Thessaly, he gave the se- 
nate advice of them ; and, without loss of time, visited 
the cities of the allies, in order to the immediate rais- 
ing of troops for the defence of Thessaly. The Aches- 
ana, who continued at that time the most powerful 
people of Greece, supplied him with the greatest num- 
ber, forgetting past subjects of discontent. He pre- 
sently took from the false Philip all the places he 
had possessed himself of in Thessaly, and drove him 
back into Macedonia. 

However, it was plainly seen at Rome, from Sci- 
pio's letters, that Macedonia had occa- 

AnL J 0*149. 8 * OD foT a 8 P ee ^y »upport. The prsstor, 
P. Juventius Tlmlna, had orders to 
repair thither as soon as possible with an army, which 
he did without loss of time. But looking upon Ari- 
el rocus as only a pageant king, be did not think it 
incumbent upon him to take any great precautions 
against him, and engaged precipitately in a battle, 
wherein he lost his life with part of his army ; the 
rest saving themselves only by favor of the night 
The victor, elate with this success, and believing his 
authority sufficiently established, abandoned himself 
to his vicious inclinations without any moderation or 
reserve ; as if the truly being a king consisted in know- 
ing no law nor rule of conduct but his passions. He 
was covetous, proud, insolent, and cruel. Nothing 
was seen every where but violence, confiscation of es- 
tates, and murders. Taking advantage of the terror 
occasioned by the defeat of the Roman army, he soon 
recovered all he had lost in Thessaly. An embassy 
sent to him from the Carthaginians, who were at that 
time actually at war with the Romans, promising him 






speedy supplies, very much augmented bis courage. 

Q. Csscilius Metellus, lately elected praetor, bad 

succeeded Juventius. Andriseus had 

Ant. J. a 148. re9olwd *° *d™»ee to meet him, but 
* did not think it proper to remove far 
from the sea, and halted at Pydna, where he fortified 
his camp. The Roman pnetor soon followed trim. 
The two armies were in view of each other, and skir- j 
mished every day. Andriseus gained an advantage i 
of some consequence in a small combat of the cavalry. 
Success generally blinda and proves fstal to people of 
little experience. 

Andriseus believing himself superior to the Romans, , 
sent off a great detachment to defend bis conquests in 
Thessaly. This was a gross error; and Metellus, 
whose vigilance nothing escaped, did not fail to take 
advantage of it The army that remained in Mace- 
donia was beaten, and Andriseus obliged to fly. He 
retired amongst the Thracians, from whom be returned 
soon after with another army. He was so rash as to 
hazard another battle, which was still less successful 
than the former. He had above 25,000 men killed 
in these two battles ; and nothing was wanting to the 
Roman glory, but to seiie Andriseus, who had takes 
refuge with a petty king of Thrace, to whose fidelity 
be had abandoned himself. But the Thracians did 
not stand much upon the breach of faith, and made 
that conducive to their interest. Tint prince delivered 
up the guest and suppliant into the hands of Metteilot, 
to avoid drawing upon himself the wrath and arms of 
the Romans : Andriseus was sent to Rome. 

Another adventurer, who also called himself the 
son of Perseus, and took upon him the name of Alex- 
ander, had the same fate with the first, except being 
seised by Metellus ; he retired into Dardania, where 
he effectually concealed himself. 

it was at this time that Macedonia was entire!? 
subjected to the Romans, and reduced into a pro- 
vince. 

A third usurper, some years after, appeared again 
upon the stage, and set himself up as the son of Per- 
seus, under the name of Philip. His pretended roy- 
alty was but of short duration. He was overcome 
and killed in Macedonia by Tremellius, afterward* 
aurnamed Scrofa, from having said that be would 
disperse the enemy, ut Scrofa porco&. 

SECT. IV. Trouble* In Achats, which declares war again* the 
Lacedemonians. Metetlut Mods deputies to Corinth to as* i 
pease those troubles; they are 111 used and insulted. Theba I 
and Chalets join the Acho>aos. Metellus, after having to- ' 
effectually exhorted them to peace, gives then, battle, sad 
defeats them. The consul Mummlus succeeds him. and after 
having gained a battle, takes Corinth, sets it on fire. sc«l 
entirely demolishes it. Greece is reduced into a Roraaa 
province. Various action* and death of Polynias Triosapbs 
of Metellus and Mummlus. 

Metellus after having pacified Macedonia, conti- 
nued there some time. Great eoauno- 
A.M.S857. tionshad arisen amongst the Acbsnn 
Ant. J,c. 14T. }eagU9t occasioned by the temerity and 
avarice of those who held the first offices in it. The 
resolutions of their assemblies were no longer guided 
by reason, prudence, and equity, but by the interest 
and passions of the magistrates, and the blind caprice 
of an untractable multitude. The Acbsaen league 
and Sparta had sent ambassadors to Rome, upon sa ( 
affair about which they were divided. Daanocritns, 
notwithstanding, who was the supreme magistrate of 
the Acheanss had caused war to be declared against 
Sparta. Metellus had sent to desire that hostilities 
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I' night be suspended till the arrival of the com mis- ' 

sioners from Rome, who bad been appointed for ter- 
t| ruinating their differences. But neither he, nor Disus, 
i who succeeded him, paid any regard to that request. 
Both of them entered Laconia with their troops, and 
laid waste the country. 
| The commissioners being arrived, the assembly was 
| summoned to Corinth. (Aurelius Orestes was at the 
head of the commission. ) The senate had given them 
, orders to weaken the body of the league ; and, for 
, that end, to separate as many cities as they could from 
1 1 it Orestes notified to the assembly the decree of the 
• senate; whereby Sparta, Corinth, Argos, Heraclea 
< | near mount Oeta, and Orchomenus of Arcadia, were 
secluded from the league, under pretence that those 
cities did not originally compose a part of the body 
of the Achaean*. When the deputies quitted the as- 
sembly, and reported this decree to the multitude, 
they grew furious, and fell upon all the Lacedaemo- 
nians they found in Corinth ; tore those out of the 
house of the commissioners who had taken refuge 
there ; and would have treated themselves no better, 
had they not escaped their violence by flight. 

Orestes and his colleagues, on their return to Rome, 
gave an account of what had passed. The senate was 
highly incensed at it, and immediately deputed Julius, 
with some other commissioners, into Achaia ; but in- 
structed them to complain in moderation, and only to 
exhort the Achseans not to give ear to bad counsels, 
lest by their imprudence they should incur disgrace 
with the Romans, a misfortune it was in their power , 
to avoid, by punishing those who had eiposed them 
to it. Carthage was not yet taken, so that it was ne- 
cessary to act with caution in regard to allies to pow- 
erful as the Achseans. The commissioners met on the 
way a deputy sent by the seditious to Rome : they 
carried him back with them to Egium, wher« the diet 
of the nation had been summoned to assemble. They 
spoke in it with great moderation and mildness. They 
did not let slip a single word in their discourse con- 
cerning the ill treatment of the commissioners, or else 
made a better excuse for it than the Achseans them- 
selves would have done ; neither did they make any 
mention of the cities they bad been desirous of separa- 
ting from the league. They J confined themselves to 
exhorting the assembly not to aggravate their first 
fruit, nor to irritate the Romans any farther ; and to 
leave Lacedsemonia in peace. Such moderate remon- 
strances were extremely agreeable to all the persons 
of sense in the assembly. But Disus, Critolaus, and 
their faction, all chosen out of the vilest, most impious, 
and most pernicious persons in each city, blew up the 
flames of discord ; insinuating that the lenity of the 
Romans proceeded only from the bad condition of 
their affairs in Africa, where they had been worsted 
in several engagements, and from the fear they were 
in lest the Achaean league should declare against them. 
The commissioners, however, were treated with suf- 
ficient deference. They were told that Thearidas should 
be sent to Rome ; that they had only to repair to 
Tegaea/ to treat there with the Lacedaemonians, and 
to incline them to peace They went thither accord- 
ingly, and persuaded the Lacedaemonians to an accom- 
modation with the Achaeans, and to suspend all hos- 
tilities till new commissioners should arrive from Rome 
to pacify all differences. But Critolaus** cabal took 
their measures in such a manner, that nobody, except 
that magistrate, went to the congress, and he did not 
/ A city on the banks of the Enrotaa. 



arrive there till he was almost no longer expected. 
Conferences were held with the Lacedaemonians ; but 
Critolaus would not accede to any measures. He said 
that he was not empowered to decide any thing with- 
out the consent of the nation, and that he would report 
the affair in the general diet, which could not be sum- 
moned in less than six months. That mean artifice, 
or rather breach of faith, exceedingly offended Julius. 
After having dismissed the Lacedaemonians, he set out 
for Rome, where he described Critolaus, as a violent 
and extravagant man. 

The commissioners were no sooner out of Pelopon- 
nesus, than Critolaus ran from city to city during the 
whole winter, and summoned assemblies, under color 
of communicating what had been said to the Lacedae- 
monians, in the conferences held at Tegaea, but, in 
fact, to vent invectives against the Romans, and to 
put an odious construction upon all they had said, in 
order to inspire the same spirit of animosity and aver- 
sion which he himself had against them : and he suc- 
ceeded but too well. He, besides, prohibited all 
judges from prosecuting and imprisoning an Achaean 
for debt till the conclusion of the affair between the 
diet and Lacedaemon. By that means, whatever he 
said had all the effect he desired, and disposed the 
multitude to receive such orders as he thought fit to 
give them. Incapable of forming a right judgment 
of future consequences, they suffered themselves to be 
caught with the bait of the first advantage he proposed 
to them. 

Mete II us having received advice in Macedonia of the 
troubles in Peloponnesus, deputed thither four Ro- 
mans of distinction, who arrived at Corinth at the time 
the council was assembled there. They spoke in it 
with abundance of moderation ; exhorting the Achae- 
ans not to draw upon themselves, by imprudent rash- 
ness and levity, the resentment of the Romans. They 
were treated with contempt, and ignominiously turned 
out of the assembly. An innumerable crowd of work- 
men and artificers gathered about them, and insulted 
them. All the cities of Achaia were at that time in 
a kind of delirium; but Corinth was far more frantic 
than the rest, and abandoned to a kind of madness. 
They bad been persuaded that Rome intended to en- 
slave them all, and absolutely to destroy the Achaean 
league. 

Critolaus seeing with pleasure that every thing suc- 
ceeded to his wishes, harangued the multitude, in- 
flamed them against the magistrates, who did not en- 
ter into his views ; inveighed against the ambassadors 
themselves, animated them against the Romans ; and 
gave them to understand, that it was not without hav- 
ing previously well concerted his measures that he 
had undertaken to make head against the Romans ; 
that he had kings in bis party, and that republics were 
also ready to join it. By these seditious discourses 
he prevailed to have war declared against the Lace- 
daemonians, and, in consequence, indirectly against 
the Romans. The ambassadors then separated. One 
of them repaired to Lacedaemon, to observe the mo- 
tions of the enemy, another set out for Naupactus ; 
and two waited the arrival of Metellus at Athens. 

The magistrate of the Boeotians, whose name was 
Pytheas, equally rash and violent with Critolaus, en- 
tered into his measures, and engaged the Boeotians to 
join their arms with those of the Achasans : They were 
discontented with a sentence Rome had given against 
them. The city of Chalris suffered itself also to be 
drawn into their party. The Achaeans, with such 
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feeble aids, believed themselves in a condition to sup- 
port all the weight of the Roman power; so much 
were they blinded by their rage and fury. 

The Romans had chosen Mummius for one of the 
consuls, and charged him with the 

Ant.'j'cMUa Ach * an w * r * Metellus. to deprive 
him of the glory of terminating this war, 
sent new ambassadors to the Achssans, and commis- 
sioned them to promise that the Roman people should 
forget all that had passed, and pardon their faults, if 
they would return to their duty, and consent that 
certain cities, which had been nominated before, 
should be dismembered from the league. This pro- 
posal was rejected with disdain. Upon which Metel- 
lus advanced with his troops against the rebels. He 
came up with them near the city of Searptuea, in Lo- 
cris, and obtained a considerable victory over them, 
in which he took more than 100 prisoners. Critolaus 
disappeared in the battle, without its being known 
what became of him. 1 1 was supposed, that in the 
flight he had fallen into the marshes, and been drowned. 
Dissus took upon him the command in his stead, gave 
liberty to the slaves, and armed all the Achssans and 
Arcadians capable of bearing arms. That body of 
troops amounted to 14,000 foot and 600 horse. He 
gave orders, besides, for the raising of troops in every 
city. The exhausted cities were tn the utmost deso- 
lation. Many private persons, reduced to despair, 
laid violent hands upon themselves ; others abandoned 
an unhappy country, where they foresaw their des- 
truction was inevitable. Notwithstanding the ex- 
tremity of these misfortunes, they never thought of 
adopting the only expedient that could prevent them. 
They detested the rashness of their chiefs, and never- 
theless came into their measures. 

Metellus, after the battle before mentioned, fell in 
with 1000 Arcadians in Baeotia, near Chtrronasa, who 
were endeavoring to return into their own country : 
these were all put to the sword. From thence he 
marched with his victorious army to Thebes, which 
be found almost entirely deserted. Moved with the 
deplorable condition of that city, he ordered that the 
temples and houses should be spared ; and that none 
of the inhabitants, either in the city or country, should 
be made prisoners or put to death. He excepted from 
that number Pytheas, the author of all their miseries, 
who was brought to him, and put to death. From 
Thebes, after having taken Megara, the garrison of 
which had retired upon his approach, he made his 
troops march to Corinth, where Diasus had shut him- 
self up. He sent thither three of the principal per- 
sons of the league, who had taken refuge with him, 
to exhort the Achaeans to return to their duty, and 
accept the conditions of peace offered them. Metellus 
ardently desired to terminate the affair before the ar- 
rival of Muinmius. The inhabitants, on their side, 
were equally desirous of seeing a period of their mis- 
fortune* ; but that was not in tl eir power, the faction 
of Dissus disposing of every thins;. The deputies 
were thrown into prison, and would have been put to 
death, if Diaius had not seen the multitude extremely 
enraged at the punishment be had inflicted upon So- 
aicrates, who talked of surrendering to the Romans. 
The prisoners were therefore dismissed. 

Things were in this condition when Mummius ar- 
rived. He had hastened his march, from the fear of 
finding every thing pacified at his arrival ; and, lest 
Another should have the glory of concluding this war. 
'imed the command to him and returned 



into Macedonia. When Mummius had assembled 
all his troops, be advanced to the city, and encamped 
before it A body of his advanced guard being neg- 
ligent upon their post, the besieged made a sally, 
attacked them vigorously, killed many, and pursued 
the rest almost to the entrance of their camp. This 
small advantage very much encouraged the Achaean*, 
and therefore proved fatal to them. Diaeus offered 
the consul battle. The latter, to augment hb rash. 
ness, kept bis troops within the camp, as if fear pre- 
vented him from accepting it The joy and presump- 
tion of the Achssans rose to an inexpressible height. 
They advanced furiously with all their troops, having 
placed their wives and children upon trie neighboring 
eminences, to he spectators of the battle, and caused 
a great number of carriages to follow thero, for the 
purpose of loading them with the booty they should 
take from the enemy ; ao fully did they reckon upon 
the victory. 

Never was confidence more rash or ill founded. The 
faction bad removed from the service and councils all 
such as were capable of commanding the troops, or 
conducting public business, and had substituted others 
in their room, without either talents or ability ; in 
order that they might be more absolute masters of the 
government, and rule without opposition. The chiefs, 
without military knowledge, valor, or experience, had 
no other merit than a blind and frantic rage. They 
had already committed an excess of folly in unneces- 
sarily hasarding a battle, which was to decide their 
fate, instead of thinking of a long and brave defence 
in so strong a place as Corinth, and of obtaining good 
conditions by a vigorous resistance. The battle was 
fought near Leucopetra/ and the defile of the isth- 
mus. The consul had posted part of bis horse in an 
ambuscade, which they quitted at a proper time for 
charging the Achaean cavalry in flank; who, surprised 
by an unforeseen attack, gave way immediate)*. The 
infantry made a little more resistance ; but, as it was 
neither covered nor sustained by the horse, it was soon 
broken and put to flight. If Diaeus had retired into 
the place, he might have held out there for some time, 
and obtained an honorable capitulation from Mum- 
mius, whose sole end was to put an end to the war. 
But abandoning himself to despair, he rode full speed 
to Megalopolis his native country ; and having en- 
tered his house, set fire to it, killed his wife to pre- 
vent her falling into the hands of the enemy, drank 
poison, and thus ended his life in a manner worthy of 
the many crimes be bad committed. 

After this defeat, the inhabitants lost all bones of 
defending themselves. A s they found they were with- 
out counsel, leaders, courage, or fixed views, nobody 
had any thought of rallying the wreck of the army, 
in order to make any farther resistance, and oblige the 
victor to grant them some tolerable conditions. _ So 
that all the Achssans who had retired into Corinth, 
and most of the citizens, quitted it the following night, 
to sav: themselves where they could. The consul 
having entered the city, abandoned it to be plundered 
by the soldiers. All the men who were left in it were , 
put to the sword, and the women and children sold ; j 
and after the statues, paintings, and richest furniture ' 
were removed, in order to their being carried to j 
Rome, the houses were set on fire, and the whole city . 
continued universally in flames for several days. It 
is pretended, though on no good ground, that the 
gold, silver, and brass, which were melted, and ran 
g This place is nol known. 
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together in this conflagration, formed a new and pre- 
cious metal. The vails were afterwards demolished, 
and rax d to their very foundations. All this was 
executed by order of the senate, to punish the inso- 
lence of the Corinthians, who had violated the law of 
nations in tLeir treatment of the ambassadors sent to 
tbem by Rome. 

Thus was Corinth ruined, the same year that Car- 
thage was taken and destroyed by the Romans, 952 
years after its foundation by Aletes the son of Hippo- 
tes, sixth in descent from Hercules. It does not ap- 
pear that they had any thoughts of raising new troops 
for the defence of the country, or summoned any as- 
sembly to deliberate upon the measures it was neces- 
sary to take; nor that any one took upon him to 
propose any remedy for the public calamities, or en- 
deavored to appease the Romans, by sending deputies 
to implore their clemency. One would have thought 
from this general inactivity, that the Achaean league 
had been entirely buried in the ruins of Corinth ; 
so much bad the dreadful destruction of that city 
alarmed, and universally dismayed, the people. 

The cities that bad joined in the revolt of the 
Achssana, were also punished by the demolishing of 
their walls, and being disarmed. The ten commis- 
sioners sent by the senate to regulate the affairs of 
Greece, in conjunction with the consul, abolished the 
popular government in all the cities, and established 
magistrates in them, who were to have a certain reve- 
nue out of the publio funds. In other respects, they 
were left in possession of their laws and liberty. Tney 
abolished also all the general assemblies held by the 
Acbssans, Boeotians, Pbocavans, and other people of 
Greece; but they were re-established soon after. 
Greece, from that time, was reduced into a Roman 
province, called the province of Achaia, because at 
toe taking of Corinth, the Acheans were the most 
powerful people of Greece : the Roman people sent 
a pnetor thither every year to govern it 

Rome, by destroying Corinth in this manner, 
thought proper to show that example of severity, in 
order to strike terror into other nations, whom its too 
great clemenoy rendered bold, rash, and presuming, 
from the hope they had of obtaining from the Roman 
people pardon for their faults. Besides which, the 
advantageous situation of that city, where such as re- 
volted might lodge themselves, and make it a place of 
arms against the Romans, determined them to ruin 
it entirely. Cicero, who did not disapprove of Car- 
thage and Numantia being used in that manner, 
could have wished that Corinth had been spared.* 

The booty taken at Corinth was sold, and con- 
siderable sums raised from it Amongst the paintings, 
there was a piece drawn by the most celebrated hand ' 
in Greece,* representing Bacchus, the beauty of which 
was not known to the Romans, who were at that time 
entirely ignorant in the polite arts. Polybius, who 
was then in the country, as I shall soon observe, had 
the mortification to see that painting serve the soldiers 
for a table to play at dice upon. It was adjudged to 
Attains, in the sale made of the booty, for 600,000 
sesterces, that is, about 3625/. sterling. Fliny men- 

* Majoces nostri— Carthaginem et Numantlam fundltns sua- 
tulerunt. Nollera Corlnthum. Sed credo illos secutoa oppor- 
tuoltatem loci maximd, ne poaset aliquando ad helium facien- 
dum locus tps* sdhortarl.— Cle. dt Offic. 1. 1, n. SI. 

i Tola painter was called Aiisudes. The picture mentioned 
here was in such estimation, that it was commonly aaid, All 
painting* are nothing In comparison to the Bacchus. 

* Strab.l. vlii. p. 381. Plin. 2. vii. c. 38, et I xxxv. c. 4. 
ettO. 



tions another picture of the same painter's, which the 
same Altai us purchased for 100 talents, or 100,000 
crowns. That prince's riches were immense, and 
were become a proverb : Attalici* conditionibui. 
Nevertheless, those sums seem repugnant to probabi- 
lity. Be this as it may, the consul, surprised that the 
price of the painting in question should rise so high, 
interposed his authority, and retained it, contrary to 
public faith, and notwithstanding the complaints of 
Attalus ; because he imagined there was some hidden 
virtue in the piece, unknown to him. He did not 
act in that manner for his private interest, nor with 
the view of appropriating it to himself since he sent 
it to Rome, to be applied in adorning the city. In 
doing which,' says Cicero, he adorned and embellished 
his house much more essentially than if he had placed i 
that picture in it The taking of the richest and i 
most opulent city of Greece, did not enrich him one i 
farthing. Such noble disinterestedness was at that ' 
time common in Rome, and seemed less the virtue of ' 
private persons, than of the age itself. To take the ' 
advantage of office and command for enriching a 
man's self; was not only shameful and infamous, but 
a criminal abuse. The painting we speak of was set 
up in the temple of Ceres, whither judges went to see 
it through curiosity, as a masterpiece of art ; and re- 
mained there till it was burnt with that temple, 

Mummius was a great warrior, and a worthy man, 
but had neither learning, knowledge of the arts, nor 
taste for painting or sculpture : the merit of which he 
did not discern ; not believing there was any differ- 
ence between picture and picture, or statue and sta- 
tue, nor that the name of the great masters in those 
arts gave them their value. This is fully exemplified 
upon the present occasion. He had ordered persons 
to take the care of transporting many of the paintings 
and statues of the most excellent masters to Rome." 
Never would lass have been so irreparable, as that of 
such a deposit, consisting of the masterpieces of those 
rare artists, who contributed almost as much as the 
great captains, to the rendering of their age glorious 
to posterity. Mummius, however, in recommending 
the care of that precious collection to those to whom 
he confided tbem, threatened them very seriously, that 
if the statues, paintings, and other things with which 
he intrusted them, should be either lost, or spoiled 
upon the way, be would oblige them to find others at 
their own cost and charges. 

Were it not to be wished, says an historian, who 
has preserved to us this feet, that this happy igno- 
rance still subsisted ; and would not such grossness 
be infinitely preferable, in regard to the public good, 
to the extreme delicacy of taste of the present age for 
such sort of rarities ; He spoke at a time when that 
taste for excellent paintings gave the magistrates an 
occasion for committing all manner of frauds and rob- 
beries in the provinces. 

I have said that Polybius, in returning into Pelo- 

/ Numquld Lucius Mommlos coploslor, cum copiealeaunam 
urbem funditua sustuliasetf Italiam ornare, quam domum 
auam, malult. Quanquam Italli ornati, domos ipsa mlhi vidc- 
torornatior. Lana abatlnentiat non hominis est solum, sed etiam 

temporum Habere qtueetul remp. non mono turpe est, 

sed eceleratum etlam et nenuium.— Cic. 4t OJto. I.Ln. 76, 77. 

m Mummius tarn rudia rait, ut captl Corimho, com maxima- 
rum artincum perfects* manibos tabulua ac statuaa In Italiam 
portandae loearet, jaberet profiles eondttcenUbua af eaa per- 
didiasent, novas eos reddltatros. Non tamen poto dubhes, 
Vinlcl, quin raagia pro republic! merit, manere adhuc rudem 
Corinthiorum intellectum, quam in tantum ea intelllgi : et quia 
hie prndentla Ilia imprudent!* derori publico merit eonvealen- 
Xioi.—Vtll. PaUrc.l l.n. IS. 
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ponnesus, had the affliction to see the destruction and 
burning of Corinth, and bis country reduced into a 
province of the Roman empire. If any thing was 
capable of giving him consolation in so mournful a 
conjuncture,* it was the opportunity of defending the 
memory of Philopoemen, his master in the science of 
war. I have already observed, that a Roman, 
having taken it into his head to have the statues 
erected to that hero taken down, had the impudence 
to prosecute him criminally, as if he had been still 
alive, and to accuse him before Mummius of having 
been an enemy to the Romans, and of having always 
opposed their designs to the utmost of his power. 
The accusation was extravagant, but had some color 
in it, and was not entirely without foundation. Po- 
lyoma boldly took upon him his defence. He repre- 
sented PhUoposmen as the greatest captain Greece 
had produced in the latter times : that he might, per- 
haps, have occasionally carried his seal for the liberty 
of his country a little too far, but that he had rendered 
the Human people considerable services upon several 
occasions ; as in their wars against Antiochus and the 
JStolians. The commissioners, before whom he 
pleaded so noble a cause, moved with his reasons, and 
still more with his gratitude for his master, decreed, 
that the statues of Philopoemen should continue as 
they were in every city where they had been erected. 
Polybius taking advantage of Mummius's good dis- 
position, demanded also the statues of Aratus and 
Achs3us ; which were granted him, though tbey had 
already been carried out of Peloponnesus into Acar- 
nania. The Achaeans were so charmed with the 
seal which Polybius had expressed upon this occasion 
lor the honor of the great men of bis country, that 
they erected a statue of marble to himself. 

He gave at the same time a proof of his disin- 
terestedness, which did him as much honor amongst 
bis citizens, as his defence of the memory of Philopoe- 
men. After the destruction of Corinth, it was 
thought proper to punish the authors of the insult of- 
fered to the Roman ambassadors, and their estates and 
effects were sold by auction. When those of Disus 
were put up, who had been the principal in that af- 
front, the ten commissioners ordered the quaestor who 
sold them, to let Polybius select whatever he thought 
fit out of them, without taking any thing from him 
upon that account. He refused the offer, advanta- 
geous as it appeared, and would have thought him- 
self in some measure an accomplice of that wretch's 
crimes, had he accepted any part of his effects ; be- 
sides which, he believed it infamous to enrich himself 
out of the spoils of his fellow- citizen. He would not 
only accept nothing for himself, but exhorted his 
friends not to desire any thing of what had apper- 
tained to Diaeus ; and all that followed his example 
were extremely applauded. 

This action made the commissioners" conceive so 
high an esteem for Polybius, that upon their leaving 
Greece, they desired him to go through all the cities 
which had been lately conquered, and to accommodate 
their differences, till time had accustomed tbem to the 
change which had been made, and to the new laws 
prescribed them. Polybius discharged that honorable 
commission with so much mildness, justice, and pru- 
dence, that no farther contests arose in Achaia, either 
in regard to the government in general, or the affairs 
of private persons. In gratiude for so great a bene- 

» Polyb. in Excerpt p. 190—192. 
a Polyb. in Excerpt p. 190, &o. 



fit, statues were erected to him in different places ; 
upon the base of one of which was this inscription : 
" That Greece would have been guilty of no errors, 
if she had hearkened from the first to the counsels of 
Polybius; but, that after she bad committed these 
errors, he alone bad been her deliverer.** 

Polybius, after having established order and tran- 
quillity in his country, returned to join Scipio at 
Rome, from whence he accompanied him to Notnan- 
tia, at the siege of which he was present. When 
Scipio was dead, he returned into Greece ; and hav- 
ing enjoyed there the esteem^ gratitude, and affection 
of his beloved citizens he died at the age of fourscore 
and two years, of a hurt be received by a tall from his 
horse. 

Metellus upon his arrival at Rome, was honored 
with a triumph, as conqueror of Macedonia and 
Achaia, and surnaroed Macedonicus, The false king, 
Andriscus, was led before his chariot. Amongst the 
spoils, he caused what was called the " troop of Alex- 
ander the Great" to be carried in tbe procession. That 
prince, at tbe battle of the Granicus, having lost five- 
and-twenty of his friends, ordered Lytippus, the most 
excellent artist in that wsy, to make in honor of each 
of them an equestrian statue, to which be added bis 
own. These statues were set up in Dium, a city of 
Macedonia, Metellus caused them to be transported 
to Rome, and adorned his triumph with them. 

Mummius obtained also the honor of a triumph ; 

and, in consequence of having conquered Achaia, wss 

surnamed Achaicus. He exhibited a great number 

of statues and paintings in this triumph, which were 

afterwards the ornaments of the public buildings at 

Rome, and of several other cities of Italy ; but not 

one of them entered tbe conqueror's own boose. 

SECT. V. Reflections upon the causes of the grandeur, declen- 
sion, and ruin of Greece. 

After having seen the final ruin of Greece, which 
has supplied us through a series of so many ages with 
such fine examples of heroic virtues and memorable 
events, we may be permitted to retrace our steps, and 
to consider succinctly, and at one view, its rise, pro- 
gress, and declension. Tbe whole time of its durstioo 
may be divided into four ages. 

The Jirtt and second ages sf Greece, — I shall not 
dwell upon the ancient origin of the Greeks, nor tbe 
fabulous times before the Trojan war j which makes 
the first age, and constitute, if I may so say, the in- 
fancy of Greece. 

The second age, which extends from tbe takiog of 
Troy to tbe reign of Darius I. king of Persia, wss 
in a manner its youth, in which it formed, fortified, 
and prepared itself for, those great things which it 
was afterwards to perform ; and laid the foundations 
of that power and glory, which at length rose so bjgb, 
and became the admiration of all future ages. 

The Greeks, as Monsieur Bossuet observes,* whose 
mental faculties were naturally vigorous, had been 
cultivated by kings and colonies which came from 
Egypt, who, settling in several parts of the country, 
spread, wherever they came, tbe excellent polity of 
the Egyptians. It was from them they learned tbe 
exercises of the body ; wrestling, the horse, foot, sod 
chariot races, and the other combats, which tbey car- 
ried to their highest perfection, by means of the glc- 
rious crowns given to the victors in tbe Olympic 
games. But the best thing taught them by tbe j 
Egyptians, was to be docile and obedient, and to 

p Lnelan. in If acrob. p. 148. q Universal History. 
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suffer themselves to be guided by laws for tbe good of 
the public. They were not private persons, who re- 
gard nothing but their own interests and concerns, and 
have no sense of the calamities of the state, but as 
tbey suffer themselves, or as the repose of their own 
family is involved in them : tbe Greeks were taught 
to consider themselves and their families as part of a 
greater body, which was that of the state. The fa- 
thers brought up their children in this opinion ; and 
the children were taught from their cradle to look 
upon their country as their common mother, to 
whom they more strictly appertained than to their 
parents. 

Tbe Greeks, disciplined thus by degrees, believed 
they were capable of governing for themselves ; and 
most of the cities formed themselves into republics, 
under different forms of government, which had all 
of them liberty for their vital principle : but that li- 
berty was wise, reasonable, and subservient to the 
laws. Tbe advantage of this government was, that 
tbe citizens loved their country the better from trans- 
acting their affairs in common, and from being all 
equally capable of attaining to its honors and digni- 
ties. Besides this, the condition of private persons, 
to which all returned when they quitted their office, 
prevented them from abusing an authority, of which 
they might soon be deprived : whereas, power often 
becomes haughty, unjust, and oppressive, when under 
no restraints, and when it is to have a long and conti- 
nual duration. 

The love of labor removed the vices and passions 
which generally occasion the ruin of states. They 
led a laborious and busy life, intent upon the cultiva- 
tion of their lands and of the arts, and not excluding 
the husbandman nor the artificer from the first digni- 
ties of the state ; preserving between all the eitisens 
and members of the state a great equality, void of 
pomp, luxury, or ostentation. He who had com- 
manded the army for one year, fought the next in the 
rank of a private officer, and was not ashamed of tbe 
most common functions in the armies either by land 
or sea. 

The reigning characteristic in all the cities of 
Greece, waa a particular affection for poverty, a me- 
diocrity of fortune, simplicity in buildings, furniture, 
dress, equipage, domestics, and table. It is surprising 
to consider the small recompence with which they 
were satisfied for their application in public employ- 
ments, and for the services which they had rendered 
the state. 

What might not be expected from a people formed 
in this manner, educated and nurtured in these prin- 
ciples, and imbued from tbeir earliest infancy with 
maxims so proper to exalt the soul, and to inspire it 
with great and noble sentiments ? Tbe effects ex- 
ceeded every idea and every hope that could possibly 
bsve been conceived of them. 

The third age of Greece. — We now come to the 
glorious times of Greece, which have been, and will 
for ever be, the admiration of all ages. The merit and 
virtue of the Greeks, shut up within the compass of 
their cities, had hitherto but faintly dawned, and 
shone with but a feeble ray. To produce and plaoe 
them in their full light, some great and important oc- 
casion was necessary, wherein Greece, attacked by a 
formidable enemy, and exposed to extreme dangers, 
wss compelled in some measure to quit her home, 
sod to show herself abroad in her true character in 
open day. And this was supplied by the Persians in 



their invasions of Greece, first under Darius, and a£> 
terwards under Xerxes. All Asia, armed with tbe 
whole force of the East, overflowed on a sudden, like 
an impetuous torrent, and came pouring with innu- 
merable troops, both by sea and land, against a little 
spot of Greece, which seemed under the necessity of 
being entirely swallowed up and overwhelmed at the 
first shock. Two small cities, however, Sparta and 
Athens, not only resist those formidable armies, but 
attack, defeat, pursue, and destroy tbe greatest part 
of them. Let the reader call to mind (for the recol- 
lection of them is all I have here in view) the prodi- 
gies of valor and fortitude which shone forth at that 
time, and continued to do so long after on like occa- 
sions. 

To what were the Greeks indebted for such asto- 
nishing success, so much above all!probability, unless 
to the principles I have mentioned, which were pro- 
foundly engraven in their hearts by education, ex- 
ample, and practice ; and were become by long habit 
a second nature in them ? 

Those principles, we cannot repeat it too often, 
were the love of poverty, contempt of riches, disre- 
gard of self-interest, attachment to the public good, 
desire of glory, love of their country ; but, above all, 
suoh a seal for liberty, ta no danger was capable of 
intimidating ; and such an irreconcilable abhorrence 
for every one who in the slightest degree attempted 
to encroach upon it, as united their counsels, and put 
an end to all dissension and discord in a moment. 

There was so-ne difference between the republics 
as to authority and power, but none in regard to li- 
berty ; on that side they were pefeetly equal Tbe 
states of ancient Greece were exempt from that ambi- 
tion which occasions so many wars in monarchies; 
and had no thoughts of aggrandising themselves or 
making conquests, at the expense of each other. They 
confined themselves to the cultivation, improvement, 
and defence, of their own territories, but did not en- 
deavor to usurp any thing from their neighbors. The 
weaker cities, in the peaceable possession of their do- 
main, did not apprehend invasion from the more pow- 
erful. This occasioned such a multitude of cities, 
republics, and states of Greece, which subsisted to the 
latest times in a perfect independence, retaining their 
own forms of government, with the laws, customs, 
and usages, derived from their forefathers. 

When we examine with some attention the conduct 
of these people, either at home or abroad, their as- 
semblies, deliberations, and motives for the resolutions 
they take, we cannot sufficiently admire the wisdom 
of their government ; and we are tempted to 
ask ourselves, From whence could arise this greatness 
of soul in the burghers of Sparta and Athens ; whence 
these noble sentiments, this consummate wisdom in 
politics, this profound and universal knowledge in the 
art of war; whether as relating to the invention and 
construction of machines for the attack and defence 
of places, or to the drawing up of an army in battle, 
and disposing all its movements ; and lastly, that su- 
preme ability in maritime affairs, which always ren- 
dered their fleets victorious, which so gloriously ac- 
quired them the empire of the sea, and obliged the 
Persians to renounce it for ever by a solemn treaty ? 

We see here a remarkable difference between the 
Greeks and Romans. The latter, immediately after 
their conquests, suffered themselves to be corrupted 
by pride and luxury. After Antiochus had submit, 
ted to the Roman yoke, Asia, subdued by their vie. 
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torious arms, conquered in turn its conquerors by its 
riches and voluptuousness ; and that change of man- 
ners was very sudden and rapid especially after Car- 
thage, the haughty rival of Rome, was destroyed. It 
was not so with the Greeks. Nothing was more 
brilliant than the victories they had gained over the 
Persians ; nothing more soothing than the glory they 
had acquired by their great and illustrious exploits. 
After that so glorious era, the Greeks still persevered 
for a long time in the same love of simplicity, fru- 
gality, and poverty ; the same aversion to pomp and 
luxury ; the same seal and ardor for the defence of 
their liberty, and the preservation of their ancient 
manners. It is well known how much the islands and 
provinces of Asia Minor, over which the Greeks so 
often triumphed, were abandoned to effeminate plea- 
sures and luxury ; they, however, never suffered them- 
selves to be effected by that contagious softness, and 
constantly preserved themselves from the vices of the 
conquered people. It is true, they did not make those 
countries provinces ; but mere intercourse and exam- 
ple alone might have proved very dangerous to them. 

The introduction of gold and silver into Sparta, 
from whence they had rill that time been banished 
under severe penalties, did not happen till about four- 
score years after the battle of Salamis, and the ancient 
simplicity of manners subsisted very long afterwards, 
notwithstanding that violation of the laws of Lycurgus. 
As much may be said of the rest of Gr eece ; which 
did not grow weak and degenerate but slowly and by 
degrees. This is what remains for us to show. 

The fourth ope of Greece. — The principal cause 
of the weakening and declension of the Greeks was 
the disunion which rose up among themselves. The 
Persians, who had found them invincible on the side 
of arms, as long as their union subsisted, applied their 
whole attention and policy in sowing the seeds of 
discord amongst them. For that purpose they em- 
ployed their gold and silver, which succeeded much 
better than their steel and arms had done before. The 
Greeks, covertly attacked in this manner by bribes, 
secretly conveyed into the hands of those who bad 
the greatest share in their government, were divided 
by domestic jealousies, and turned against themselves 
those victorious arms which bad rendered them supe- 
rior to their enemies. 

Their decline of power from these causes enabled 
Philip and Alexander to subject them. Those princes, 
to accustom them to servitude by gentle degrees, as- 
sumed as a pretext the design of avenging them upon 
their ancient enemies. The Greeks foil blindly into 
that gross snare, which gave the mortal blow to their 
liberty. ^ Their avengers became more fatal to them 
than their enemies. The yoke imposed on them by 
the hands which had conquered the universe could 
never be removed ; those little states were no longer 
in a condition to shake it off. Greece, from time to 
time, animated by the remembrance of its ancient 
glory, roused from its lethargy, and made some at- 
tempts to reinstate itself in its ancient condition : but 
those were the efforts of expiring liberty, ill concerted, 
and ill sustained, and tended only to augment its 
slavery ; because the protectors, whom it called in to 
its aid, soon made themselves its masters. So that 
all it did was to change its fetters, and to make them 
the heavier. 

The Romans at length totally subjected it ; but it 
was by decrees, and with abundance of artifice. As 
^T continually pushed on their conquests from pro- 



vince to province, they perceived that they should find 
a barrier to their ambitious projects in Macedonis, 
formidable by its neighborhood, advantageous situa- 
tion, reputation in arms, and very powerful in itself 
and by its allies. The Romans artfully applied to 
the small states of Greece, from whom they bad lets 
to fear, and endeavored to gain them by the attrac- 
tive charms of liberty, which was their darling pas- 
sion, and of which they knew how to awaken in then 
their ancient ideas. After having, with great address, 
made use of the Greeks to reduce and destroy the 
Macedonian power, they subjected all those states one 
after another, under various pretexts. Greece was 
thus swallowed up at last in the Roman empire, sod 
became a province of it under the name of Achaia. 

It does not lose with its power that ardent passion 
for liberty which was its peculiar characteristic.* The 
Romans, when they reduced it into a province, re- 
served to the people almost all their privileges ; and 
Sylla,* who punished them so cruelly sixty years 
after, for having favored the arms of Mithridates, did 
not abridge those of their liberty who escaped his 
vengeance. In the civil wars of Italy, the Athenians 
were seen to espouse with warmth the party of Pom- 
pey,' who fought for the republic. Julius Csaar 
revenged himself upon them no otherwise than by 
declaring, that he pardoned them out of consideration 
for their ancestors. But, after Csssar was killed, their 
inclination for liberty made them forget bis clemency. 
They erected statues to Brutus and Cessius near those 
of Harmodius and Aristogiton, the ancient del items 
of Athens, and did not take them down till solicited 
by Antony, when become their friend, benefactor, and 
magistrete. 

After having been deprived of their ancient power, 
they still retained another sovereignty, which the Ro- 
mans could not take from them, and to which them- 
selves were obliged to pay homage. Athens continued 
always the metropolis of the sciences, the school of 
polite arts, and the centre and standard of refined 
taste in all the productions of the mind. Several 
cities, as Byzantium, CaBsarea, Alexandria, Epnetus, 
and Rhodes, shared that glory with Athena, and after 
her example opened schools which became very fa- 
mous. Rome, haughty as she was, acknowledged 
this glorious empire. She sent her most illustrious 
citixens to be finished and refined in Greece. Tbey 
were instructed there in all the parts of sound philo- 
sophy, the knowledge of mathematics, the science of 
natural philsophy, the rules at moral duties, the srt 
of reasoning with justice and method ; all the trea- 
sures of eloquence were imbibed there, and the me- 
thod taught of treating the greatest subjects with 
propriety, force, elegance, and perspicuity. 

A Cicero, always the admiration of the bar, con- 
ceived he wanted something, and did not blush to be- 
come the disciple of the great masters whom Greece 
then produced. Pompey, in the midst of his glorious 
cooquests, did not think it a dishonor to him, in pass- 
ing through Rhodes, to hear the celebrated philoso- 
phers who taught there with' great reputation, and 
to make himself in some measure their disciple. 

Nothing shows better the respect retained for the 
ancient reputation of Greece, than a letter of Pliny 
the younger. 4 He writes in this manner to fif aximus, 
who was appointed governor of that province by Tra- 
jan ; " Call to mind, my dear Maximus, that you an 

a Strab. 1. Is. ft Plut la Sylla. 
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going into Acbaia, the true Greece ; the same Greece 
where learning and the polite arts had their birth ; 
where even agriculture was invented, according to 
the common opinion. Remember, that you are sent 
to govern free cities and free men, if ever any such 
there were : who by their virtues, actions, alliances, 
treaties, and religion, have known bow to preserve 
the liberty they received from nature. Revere the 
gods, their founders : respect their heroes, the ancient 
glory of their nation, and the sacred antiquity of their 
cities ; the dignity, great exploits, and even fables and 
vanity, of that people. Remember, it is from those 
sources that we have derived our code of equity: 
that we did not impose our laws upon them, after we 
had conquered them, but that they gave us theirs at 
our request, before they were acquainted with the 
power of our arms. In a word, it is to Athens you 
are going ; it is at Lacedssmon you are to command. 
It would be inhuman and barbarous to deprive them 
of that faint image, that shadow, which tbey retain of 
their ancient liberty.*' 

Whilst the Romsn empire was declining, that em- 
pire of genius, of the mind, always supported itself, 
without participating in the revolutions of the other. 
Greece was resorted to for education and improve- 
ment from all parts of the world. In the fourth and 
fifth centuries, those great lights of the church, St 
Basil, St Gregory Nasisnsen, St. John Chrysostom, 
went to Athens, to imbibe, as at their source, all the 
profane sciences. The emperors themselves, who 
could not go to Greece,' brought Greece in a manner 
home to them, by receiving the most celebrated phi- 
losophers into their palaces, in order to intrust them 
with the education of their children, and to improve 
themselves by their instructions. Marcus Aurelius, 
even whilst he was emperor, went to bear the philo- 
sophers Apollonius and Sextus, and to take lessons 
from them as a common disciple. 

By a new kind of victory, unknown before, Greece 
had imposed its laws on Egypt and the whole East, 
from whence she had expelled barbarism, and intro- 
duced a taste for the arts and sciences in its room ; 
obliging, by a kind of right of conquest, all those na- 
tions to receive her language and adopt her customs : 
a testimonial highly for the glory of a people, and 
which argues a much more illustrious superiority 
than that which is not founded on merit, but solely on 
the force of arms. Plutarch observes somewhere, that 
no Greek ever thought of learning Latin, and that a 
Roman who did not understand Greek was in no great 
estimation. 

Axticli III. 

It might be exnected, that after the subjection of 
Macedonia and G re ec e to the Romans, our history, 
confined for the future to two principal kingdoms, 
those of Egypt and Syria, should become more clear 
and intelligible than ever. I am, however, obliged 
to own, that it will be more obscure and perplexed 
than it has been hitherto, especially in regard to the 
kingdom of Syria, in which several kings not only 
su cc e e d one another in a short space, but sometimes 
reign jointly, and at the same time, to the number of 
three or four, which occasions a confusion difficult to 
unravel, and from which I find it hard to extricate 
myself. 

This third article contains the space of 100 years 
for the kingdom of Egypt, from tlie twentieth year of 
Ptolemy Philometor, to the expulsion of Ptolemy 

• Titus, Antonius, M. Aurelius, Lucius Vents, &c. 



Auletes from the throne ; that is, from the year of 
the world 3£45 to the year 3946. 

As to the kingdom of Syria, the same article con- 
tains also almost the space of 100 years from Antio- 
ehus Eupator to Antiochus Asiatious, under whom 
Syria became a province of the Roman empire ; that 
is, from the year of the world 3840 to the year 3939. 

8ECT.I. Antiochus Eupator, st the age of nine yean, auc- 
ceedt his father Antiochus Epiphanes in the kingdom of 
Syria. Demetrius, who had been long a hostage at Rome, 
demands in vsin permission to return to Syria. Celebrated 
victories of Judat Maccsbnua against the generals of the 
king of Syria, and the king himself in person. Loug dif- 
ferences between the two brother* (the Ptolemies, kings of 
Egypt) terminated at length by a happy peace. 

We have long lost sight of the history of the king* 
of Syria, and that of the kings of Egypt/ which are 
for the most psrt, pretty closely connected with each 
other. I am now going to resume it, and it will not 
be interrupted any more. 

Antiochus, surnamed Eupator, aged only nine 

years,' succeeded his father, Antiochus 

A A - *f • J?^* Epiphanes, in the kingdom of Syria. 
Ant. J. c. w. The Utter at hb death gent for phiIipt 

his favorite, who had been brought up with him. He 
gave him the regency of the kingdom during his son's 
minority, and put his crown, signet, and all other 
marks of the royal dignity, into his hands ; recom- 
mending to him, above all things, to employ his 
whole care in educating his son in such a manner as 
was most proper to instruct him in the art of reigning. 

Philip, on his arrival at Antiocb, found that ano- 
ther had already usurped the employment which the 
late king had confided to him. Lysias, upon the first 
advice of the death of Epiphanes, placed his son An- 
tiochus upon the throne, whose governor he was, and 
had taken upon himself, with the guardianship of the 
young prince, the reins of government, without any 
regard to the king's regulation at his death. Philip 
knew well that he was not at that time in a condition 
to dispute it with him, and retired into Egypt, in hopes 
of finding at that court the assistance he wanted to 
instate him in his right, and to expel the usurper. 

Much about the same time Ptolemy Macron, go- 
vernor of Cosle-syria and Palestine, from an enemy, 
which till then he had been to the Jews, became on 
a sudden their friend ; moved, as the Scripture says, 
with the flagrant injustice which had been committed 
towards them. He put a stop to the rigor of the 
persecution against them, and employed his whole 
influence to obtain a peace for them. By this con- 
duct he gave his enemies occasion to injure him. 
They prejudiced the king against him, by represent- 
ing him perpetually as a traitor ; because he had in 
reality betrayed the interests of his first master, Pto- 
lemy Philometor, king of Egypt, who bad intrusted 
bim with the government of the island of Cyprus, 
and had given up that island to Antiochus Epiphanes, 
upon entering into his service. For how advantage- 
ous soever the treason might be, the traitor, as is usual, 
was hated. At length they so for succeeded by their 
clamors and cabals, that he was deprived of his go- 
vernment, which was given to Lysias ; no other post 
or pension being conferred on him to support his dig- 
nity. He had not strength of mind enough to bear 
his downfall, and poisoned himself; an end be well 

/ The lsst mention made of it is towards the end of Book 
XVIII. Article II. Sect. ii. and ill. 

$ Appian. in Syr. p. 117. I. Maceab. vi. 17. II. Maccab. 
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torious arras, conquered in turn its conquerors by its 
riches and voluptuousness ; and that change of man- 
ners was very sudden and rapid especially after Car- 
thage, the haughty rival of Rome, was destroyed. It 
was not so with the Greeks. Nothing was more 
brilliant than the victories they had gained over the 
Persians ; nothing more soothing than the glory they 
had acquired by their great and illustrious exploits. 
After that so glorious era, the Greeks still persevered 
for a long time in the same love of simplicity, fru- 
gality, and poverty ; the same aversion to pomp and 
luxury ; the same seal and ardor for the defence of 
their liberty, and the preservation of their ancient 
manners. It is well known how much the islands and 
provinces of Asia Minor, over which the Greeks so 
often triumphed, were abandoned to effeminate plea- 
sures and luxury ; they, however, never suffered them- 
selves to be effected by that contagious softness, and 
constantly preserved themselves from the vices of the 
conquered people. It is true, they did not make those 
countries provinces ; but mere intercourse and exam- 
ple alone might have proved very dangerous to them. 

The introduction of gold and silver into Sparta, 
from whence they bad till that time been banished 
under severe penalties, did not happen till about four- 
score years after the battle of Salamis, and the ancient 
simplicity of manners subsisted very long afterwards, 
notwithstanding that violation of the laws of Lycurgus. 
As much may be said of the rest of Greece ; which 
did not grow weak and degenerate but slowly and by 
degrees. This is what remains for us to show. 

The fourth age of Greece,— The principal cause 
of the weakening and declension of the Greeks was 
the disunion which rose up among themselves. The 
Persians, who had found them invincible on the aide 
of arms, as long as their union subsisted, applied their 
whole attention and policy in sowing the seeds of 
discord amongst them. For that purpose they em- 
ployed their gold and silver, which succeeded much 
better than their steel and arms had done before. The 
Greeks, covertly attacked in this manner by bribes, 
secretly conveyed into the hands of those who bad 
the greatest share in their government, were divided 
by domestic jealousies, and turned against themselves 
those victorious arms which bad rendered them supe- 
rior to their enemies. 

Their decline of power from these causes enabled 
Philip and Alexander to subject them. Those princes, 
to accustom them to servitude by gentle degrees, as- 
sumed as a pretext the design of avenging them upon 
their ancient enemies. The Greeks fell blindly into 
that gross snare, which gave the mortal blow to their 
liberty. ^ Their avengers became more fatal to them 
than their enemies. The yoke imposed on them by 
the hands which had conquered the universe could 
never be removed ; those little states were no longer 
in a condition to shake it off. Greece, from time to 
time, animated by the remembrance of its ancient 
glory, roused from its lethargy, and made some at- 
tempts to reinstate itself in its ancient condition : but 
those were the efforts of expiring liberty, ill concerted, 
and ill sustained, and tended only to augment its 
slavery ; because the protectors, whom it called in to 
its aid, soon made themselves its masters. So that 
all it did was to change its fetters, and to make them 
the heavier. 

The Romans at length totally subjected it ; but it 
was by d egree s, and with abundance of artifice. As 
.tjfesy continually pushed on their conquests from pro- 



vince to province, they perceived that they should find 
a barrier to their ambitious projects in Macedonia, 
formidable by its neighborhood, advantageous situa- 
tion, reputation in arms, and very powerful in itself 
and by its allies. The Romans artfully applied to 
the small states of Greece, from whom they bad less 
to fear, and endeavored to gain them by the attrac- 
tive charms of liberty, which was their darling pas- 
sion, and of which they knew how to awaken in them 
their ancient ideas. After having, with great address, 
made use of the Greeks to reduce and destroy the 
Macedonian power, they subjected all those states one 
after another, under various pretexts. Greece was 
thus swallowed up at last in the Roman empire, and 
became a province of it under the name of Achaia. 

It does not lose with its power that ardent passion 
for liberty which was its peculiar characteristic' The 
Romans, when they reduced it into a province, re- 
served to the people almost all their privileges ; and 
Sylla,* who punished them so cruelly sixty years 
after, for having favored the arms of Mithridates, did 
not abridge those of their liberty who escaped his 
vengeance. In the civil wan of Italy, the Athenians 
were seen to espouse with warmth the party of Pom- 
pey,* who fought for the republic. Julias Caesar 
revenged himself upon them no otherwise than by 
declaring, that he pardoned them out of consideration 
for their ancestors. But, after Ctssar was killed, their 
inclination for liberty made them forget bis clemency. 
They erected statues to Brutus and Cassius near those 
of Harmodius and Aristogiton, the ancient dclivereis 
of Athens, and did not take them down till solicited 
by Antony, when become their friend, benefactor, and 
magistrate. 

After having been deprived of their ancient power, 
they still retained another sovereignty, which the Ro- 
mans could not take from tbem, and to which them- 
selves were obliged to pay homage. Athens continued 
always the metropolis of the sciences, the school of 
polite arts, and the centre and standard of refined 
taste in all the productions of the mind. Several 
oities, as Byzantium, Caesarea, Alexandria, Epbesus, 
and Rhodes, shared that glory with Athens, and after 
her example opened schools which became very fa- 
mous. Rome, haughty as she was, acknowledged 
this glorious empire. She sent her most illustrious 
citizens to be finished and refined in Greece. They 
were instructed there in all the parts of sound philo- 
sophy, the knowledge of mathematics, the science of 
natural philsophy, the rules of moral duties, the art 
of reasoning with justice and method ; all the trea- 
sures of eloquence were imbibed there, and the me- 
thod taught of treating the greatest subjects with 
propriety, force, elegance, and perspicuity. 

A Cicero, always the admiration of the bar, eoe- 
eeived he wanted something, and did not blush to be- 
come the disciple of the great masters whom Greece 
then produced. Pompey, in the midst of his glorious 
conquests, did not think it a dishonor to him, in pass- 
ing through Rhodes, to hear the celebrated philoso- 
phers who taught there with' great reputation, and 
to make himself in some measure their disciple. 

Nothing shows better the respect retained for the 
ancient reputation of Greece, than a letter of Pliny 
the younger. 4 He writes in this manner to Maxtmut, 
who was appointed governor of that province by Tra- 
jan ; " Call to mind, my dear Mazimus, that yon are 

a 8trab. 1. ix. b Plat In Sylla. 
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going into Achate, the true Greece ; the tame Greece 
where learning and the polite arts had their birth ; 
where even agriculture was invented, according to 
the common opinion. Remember, that you are sent 
to govern free cities and free men, if ever any such 
there were : who by their virtues, actions, alliances, 
treaties, and religion, have known bow to preserve 
the liberty they received from nature. Revere the 
gods, their founders : respect their heroes, the ancient 
glory of their nation, and the sacred antiquity of their 
cities ; the dignity, great exploits, and even fables and 
vinity, of that people. Remember, it is from those 
sources that we have derived our code of equity: 
that we did not impose our laws upon them, after we 
had conquered them, but that they gave us theirs at 
our request, before they were acquainted with the 
power of our arms. In a word, it is to Athens you 
are goiog ; it is at Lacedatmon you are to command. 
It would be inhuman and barbarous to deprive them 
of that faint image, that shadow, which they retain of 
their ancient liberty. " 

Whilst the Roman empire was dtoKnjng, that em- 
pire of genius, of the mind, always supported itself, 
without participating in the revolutions of the other. 
Greece was resorted to for education and improve- 
ment from all parts of the world. In the fourth and 
fifth centuries those great lights of the church, St 
Basil, St. Gregory Nazianzen, St John Chrysostom, 
went to Athens, to imbibe, as at their source, all the 
profane sciences. The emperors themselves, who 
could not go to Greece/ brought Greece in a manner 
home to them, by receiving the most celebrated phi- 
losophers into their palaces, in order to intrust them 
with the education of their children, and to improve 
themselves by their instructions. Marcus Aurelius, 
even whilst he was emperor, went to hear the philo- 
sophers Apollonius and Sextus, and to take lessons 
from them as a common disciple. 

By a new kind of victory, unknown before, Greece 
bad imposed its laws on Egypt and the whole East, 
from whence she had expelled barbarism, and intro- 
duced a taste for the arts and sciences in its room ; 
obliging, by a kind of right of conquest, all those na- 
tions to receive her language and adopt her customs : 
a testimonial highly for the glory of a people, and 
which argues a much more illustrious superionty 
than that which is not founded on merit, but solely on 
the force of arms. Plutarch observes somewhere, that 
no Greek ever thought of learning Latin, and that a 
Roman who did not understand Greek was in no great 
estimation. 

Aiticli III. 

It might be expected, that after the subjection of 
Macedonia and Greece to the Romans, our history, 
confined for the future to two principal kingdoms, 
those of Egypt and Syria, should become more clear 
and intelligible than ever. I am, however, obliged 
to own, that it will be more obscure and perplexed 
tb*n it has been hitherto, especially in regard to the 
kingdom of Syria, in which several kings not only 
•ucceed one another in a short space, but sometimes 
reign jointly, and at the same time, to the number of 
three or four, which occasions a confusion difficult to 

unravel, and from which I find it hard to extricate 

myself. 

This third article contains the space of 100 years 
wr the kingdom of Egypt, from the twentieth year of 
Ptolemy Philometor, to the expulsion of Ptolemy 
« Titus, Antooius, M. Aurelius, Lucius Verus, &c. 



Auletes from the throne ; that is, from the year of 
the world 3946 to the year 3946. 

As to the kingdom of Syria, the same article eon- 
tains also almost the space of 100 years from Antio- 
chus Eupator to Antiocbus Asiaticus, under whom 
Syria became a province of the Roman empire ; that 
is, from the year of the world 3840 to the year 3939. 

8ECT.I. Antlochos Eupator, at the age of nine years, suc- 
ceeds his father Antiochus Epiphanes in the kingdom of 
Syria. Demetrius, who had been long a hostage at Rome, 
demands in vain permission to return to 8yria. Celebrated 
victories of Judas Maccataeua against the generals of the 
king of Syria, and the king himself in person. Long dif- 
ferences between the two brothers (the Ptolemies, kings of 
Egypt) terminated at length by a happy 



We have long lost sight of the history of the king* 
of Syria, and that of the kings of Egypt/ which are 
for the most part, pretty closely connected with each 
other. I am now going to resume it, and it will not 
be interrupted any more. 

Antiochus, surnsmed Eupator, aged only nine 
years,' succeeded his father, Antiochus 

Ant."' C 84 !^. S**"* j" . tb ? **&" of A™- 
The latter at his death sent for Philip, 

bis favorite, who had been brought up with him. He 
gave him the regeucy of the kingdom during his son's 
minority, and put his crown, signet, and all other 
marks of the royal dignity, into his bands ; recom- 
mending to him, above all things, to employ his 
whole care in educating his son in such a manner as 
was most proper to instruct him in the art of reigning. 

Philip, on his arrival at Antioch, found that ano- 
ther had already usurped the employment which the 
late king had confided to him. Lysias, upon the first 
advice of the death of Epiphanes, placed his son An- 
tiochus upon the throne, whose governor he was, and 
had taken upon himself, with the guardianship of the 
young prince, the reins o( government, without any 
regard to the king's regulation at his death. Philip 
knew well that he was not st that time in a condition 
to dispute it with him, and retired into Egypt, in hopea 
of finding at that court the assistance he wanted to 
instate him in his right, and to expel the usurper. 

Much about the same time Ptolemy Macron, go- 
vernor of Catle- syria and Palestine, from an enemy, 
which till then he had been to the Jews, became on 
a sudden their friend ; moved, as the Scripture says, 
with the flagrant injustice which had been committed 
towards them. He put a stop to the rigor of the 
persecution against them, and employed his whole 
influence to obtain a peace for them. By this con- 
duct lie gave his enemies occasion to injure him. 
They prejudiced the king apainst him, by represent- 
ing him perpetually as a traitor ; because he had in 
reality betrayed the interests of his first master, Pto- 
lemy Philometor, king of Egypt, who bad intrusted 
him with the government of the island of Cyprus, 
and had given up that island to Antiochus Epiphanes, 
upon entering into his service. For bow advantage- 
ous soever the treason might be, the traitor, as is usual, 
was bated. At length they so far succeeded by their 
clamors and cabala, that he was deprived of his go- 
vernment, which was given to Lysias ; no other post 
or pension being conferred on him to support his dig- 
nity. He had not strength of mind enough to bear 
his downfall, and poisoned himself; an end he well 

/ The Isst mention made of tt is towards the end of Book 
XVIII. Article II. Seat. 11. and iii. 

g Applan. in Syr. p. 117. I. Maccab. vi. 17. II. afaccsb. 
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torioua Arms, conquered in turn its conquerors by its 
riches and voluptuousness ; end that change of man- 
ners was very sudden and rapid especially after Car- 
thage, the haughty rival of Rome, was destroyed. It 
was not so with the Greeks. Nothing was more 
brilliant than the victories they had gained over the 
Persians ; nothing more soothing than the glory they 
had acquired by their great and illustrious exploits. 
After that so glorious era, the Greeks still persevered 
for a long time in the same love of simplicity, fru- 
gality, and poverty ; the same aversion to pomp and 
luxury ; the same seal and ardor for the defence of 
their liberty, and the preservation of their ancient 
manners. It is well known how much the islands and 
provinces of Asia Minor, over which the Greeks so 
often triumphed, were abandoned to effeminate plea- 
sures and luxury ; they, however, never suffered them- 
selves to be effected by that contagious softness, and 
constantly preserved themselves from the vices of the 
conquered people. It is true, they did not make those 
countries provinces ; but mere intercourse and exam- 
ple alone might have proved very dangerous to them. 

The introduction of gold and silver into Sparta, 
from whence they bad till that time been banished 
under severe penalties, did not happen till about four- 
score years after the battle of Salamis, and the ancient 
simplicity of manners subsisted very long afterwards, 
notwithstanding that violation of the laws of Lyeurgus. 
As much may be said of the rest of Greece ; which 
did not grow weak and degenerate but slowly and by 
degrees. This is what remains for us to show. 

The fourth age of Greece,— -The principal cause 
of the weakening and declension of the Greeks was 
the disunion which rose up among themselves. The 
Persians, who had found them invincible on the side 
of arms, as long as their union subsisted, applied their 
whole attention and policy in sowing the seeds of 
discord amongst them. For that purpose they em- 
ployed their gold and silver, which succeeded much 
better than their steel and arms had done before. The 
Greeks, covertly attacked in this manner by bribes, 
secretly conveyed into the hands of those who had 
the greatest share in their government, were divided 
by domestic jealousies, and turned against themselves 
those victorious arms which had rendered them supe- 
rior to their enemies. 

Their decline of power from these causes enabled 
Philip and Alexander to subject them. Those princes, 
to accustom them to servitude by gentle degrees, as- 
sumed as a pretext the design of avenging them upon 
their ancient enemies. The Greeks foil blindly into 
that gross snare, which gave the mortal blow to their 
liberty. Their avengers became more fatal to them 
than their enemies. The yoke imposed on them by 
the bands which bad conquered the universe could 
never be removed ; those little states were no longer 
in a condition to shake it off. Greece, from time to 
time, animated by the remembrance of its ancient 
glory, roused from its lethargy, and made some at- 
tempts to reinstate itself in its ancient condition : but 
those were the efforts of expiring liberty, ill concerted, 
and ill sustained, and tended only to augment its 
slavery ; because the protectors, whom it called in to 
its aid, soon made themselves its masters. So that 
all it did was to change its fetters, and to make them 
the heavier. 

The Romans at length totally subjected it ; but it 
was by degrees, and with abundance of artifice. As 
they continually pushed on their conquests from pro- 



vince to province, they perceived that they should find 
a barrier to their ambitious projects in Macedonia, 
formidable by its neighborhood, advantageous situs- 
tion, reputation in arms, and very powerful in itself 
and by its allies. The Romans artfully applied to 
the small states of Greece, from whom they bad lesi 
to fear, and endeavored to gain them by the attrac- 
tive charms of liberty, which was their darling pas- 
sion, and of which they knew how to awaken in them 
their ancient ideas. After having, with great address 
made use of the Greeks to reduce and destroy tht 
Macedonian power, they subjected all those states one 
after another, under various pretexts. Greece was 
thus swallowed up at last in the Roman empire, sad 
became a province of it under the name of Aeoaia. 

It does not lose with its power that ardent passion 
for liberty which was its peculiar characteristic.* The 
Romans, when they reduced it into a province, re- 
served to the people almost all their privileges ; sod 
Sylla, 6 who punished them so cruelly sixty years 
after, for having favored the arms of Mithridates, did 
not abridge those of their liberty who escaped hi* 
vengeance. In the civil wars of Italy, the Athenians 
were seen to espouse with warmth the party of Pom- 
pey,« who fought for the republic. Julius Csssr 
revenged himself upon them no otherwise than by 
declaring, that he pardoned them out of consideration 
for their ancestors. But, after Caesar was killed, their 
inclination for liberty made them forget his clemency. 
They erected statues to Brutus and Cassius near those 
of Harmodius and Aristogiton, the ancient deliverers 
of Athens, and did not take them down till solicited 
by Antony, when become their friend, benefactor, and 
magistrate. 

After having been deprived of their ancient power, 
they still retained another sovereignty, which the Ro- 
mans could not take from them, and to which them- 
selves were obliged to pay homage. Athens continued 
always the metropolis of the sciences, the school of 
polite arts, and the centre and standard of refined 
taste in all the productions of the mind. Several 
cities, as Bysantium, Canarea, Alexandria, Epbesus, 
and Rhodes, shared that glory with Athens, and after 
her example opened schools which became very fa- 
mous. Rome, haughty as she was, acknowledged 
this glorious empire. She sent her most illustrious 
citisens to be finished and refined in Greece. Tney 
were instructed there in all the parts of sound philo- 
sophy, the knowledge of mathematics, the science of 
natural philsophy, the rules of moral duties, the art 
of reasoning with justice and method ; aU the trea- 
sures of eloquence were imbibed there, and the me- 
thod taught of treating the greatest subjects with 
propriety, force, elegance, and perspicuity. 

A Cicero, always the admiration of the bar, con- 
ceived he wanted something, and did not blush to be- 
come the disciple of the great masters whom Greece 
then produced. Pompey, in the midst of his glorious 
conquests, did not think it a dishonor to him, in pass- 
ing through Rhodes, to hear the celebrated philoso- 
phers who taught there with' great reputation, and 
to make himself in some measure their disciple. 

Nothing shows better the respect retained for the 
ancient reputation of Greece, than a letter of Pliny 
the younger.' He writes in this manner to Maximus, 
who was appointed governor of that province by Tra- 
jan ; " Call to mind, my dear Maximus, that yon are 

a 8trab. 1. Is. ft Plut la Sylla. 
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going into Acbaia, the true Greece ; the emme Greeee 
where learning and the polite arts had their birth ; 
where even agriculture was invented, according to 
the common opinion. Remember, that you are sent 
to govern free cities and free men, if ever any such 
there were : who by their virtues, actions, alliances, 
treaties, and religion, have known how to preserve 
the liberty they received from nature. Revere the 
gods, their founders : respect their heroes, the ancient 
glory of their nation, and the sacred antiquity of their 
cities ; the dignity, great exploits, and even fables and 
vanity, of that people. Remember, it is from those 
sources that we have derived our code of equity: 
that we did not impose our laws upon them, after we 
had conquered them, but that they gave us theirs at 
our request, before they were acquainted with the 
power of our arms. In a word, it is to Athens you 
are going ; it is at Lacedssmon you are to command. 
It would he inhuman and barbarous to deprive them 
of that faint image, that shadow, which they retain of 
their ancient liberty." 

Whilst the Roman empire was deeKnjng, that em- 
pire of genius, of the mind, always supported itself, 
without participating in the revolutions of the other. 
Greeee was resorted to for education and improve- 
ment from all parts of the world. In the fourth and 
fifth centuries, those great lights of the church, St 
Basil, St Gregory Nasiansen, St John Chrysostom, 
went to Athens, to imbibe, as at their source, all the 
profane sciences. The emperors themselves, who 
could not go to Greece/ brought Greece in a manner 
home to them, by receiving the most celebrated phi- 
losophers into their palaces, in order to intrust them 
with the education of their children, and to improve 
themselves by their instructions. Marcus Aurelius, 
even whilst he was emperor, went to hear the philo- 
sophers Apollonius and Sextus, and to take lessons 
from them as a common disciple. 

By a new kind of victory, unknown before, Greeee 
had imposed its laws on Egypt and the whole East, 
from whence she had expelled barbarism, and intro- 
duced a taste for the arts and sciences in its room ; 
obliging, by a kind of right of conquest, all those na- 
tions to receive her language and adopt her customs : 
a testimonial highly for the glory of a people, and 
which argues a much more illustrious superiority 
than that which is not founded on merit, but solely on 
the force of arms. Plutarch observes somewhere, that 
no Greek ever thought of learning Latin, and that a 
Roman who did not understand Greek was in no great 
estimation. 

AlTlCLK III. 
It might be expected, that after the subjection of 
Macedonia and Greece to the Romans, our history, 
confined for the future to two principal kingdoms, 
those of Egypt and Syria, should become more clear 
and intelligible than ever. I am, however, obliged 
to own, that it will be more obscure and perplexed 
than it has been hitherto, especially in regard to the 
kingdom of Syria, in which several kings not only 
•ucceed one another in a short space, but sometimes 
reign jointly, and at the same time, to the number of 
three or four, which occasions a confusion difficult to 
unravel, and from which I find it hard to extricate 
myself. 

This third article contains the space of 100 yean 
for the kingdom of Egypt, from the twentieth year of 
Ptolemy Philometor, to the expulsion of Ptolemy 
• Titos, Antonius, at. Anreliua, Lucius Yeros, fee. 



Auletes from the throne ; that is, from the year of 
the world 3645 to the year 3946. 

As to the kingdom of Syria, the same article eon- 
tains also almost the space of 100 years from Antio- 
chos Eupator to Antiocbus Asiaticus, under whom 
Syria became a province of the Roman empire ; that 
is, from the year of the world 3840 to the year 3939. 

8ECT.I. Antiochus Eupator, at the age of nine years, sue- 
ceeds his father Antiochus Eptphanes in the kingdom of 
Sjrrl*. Demetrins, who had been long a hostage at Rome, 
demands in vain permission to retain to Syria. Celebrated 
victories of Jadas Maccabwus against the generals of the 
king of Syria, and the king himself In person. Long dif- 
ferences between the two brothers (the Ptolemies, kings of 
Egypt) terminated at length by a happy pases. 

We have long lost sight of the history of the king* 
of Syria, and that of the kings of Egypt/ which are 
for the most part, pretty closely connected with each 
other. I am now going to resume it, and it will not 
be interrupted any more. 

Antiochus, surnamed Eupator, aged only nine 
years/ succeeded his father, Antiochus 

The latter at his death sent for Philip, 
bis favorite, who hsd been brought up with him. He 
gave him the regency of the kingdom duriog his son's 
minority, and put his crown, signet, and all other 
marks of the royal dignity, into his hands ; recom- 
mending to him, above all things, to employ his 
whole care in educating his son in such a manner as 
was most proper to iustruct him in the art of reigning. 

Philip, on his arrival at Antioch, found that ano- 
ther had already usurped the employment which the 
late king had confided to him. Lysias, upon the first 
advice of the death of Epiphanes, placed his son An- 
tiochus upon the throne, whose governor he was, and 
had taken upon himself, with the guardianship of the 
young prince, the reins of government, without any 
regard to the king's regulation at his death. Philip 
knew well that he was not at that time in a condition 
to dispute it with him, and retired into Egypt, in hopes 
of finding at that court the assistance he wanted to 
instate him in his right, and to expel the usurper. 

Much about the same time Ptolemy Macron, go- 
vernor of Ccele-syria and Palestine, from an enemy, 
which till then he had been to the Jews, became on 
a sudden their friend ; moved, as the Scripture says, 
with the flagrant injustice which had been committed 
towards them. He nut a stop to the rigor of the 
persecution against them, and employed his whole 
influence to obtain a peace for them. By this con- 
duct he gsve his enemies occasion to injure him. 
They prejudiced the king against him, by represent- 
ing him perpetually as a traitor ; because he had in 
reality betrayed the interests of his first master, Pto- 
lemy Philometor, king of Egypt, who bad intrusted 
him with the government of the island of Cyprus, 
and had given up that island to Antiochus Epiphanes, 
upon entering into his service. For how advantage- 
ous soever the treason might be, the traitor, as is usual, 
was hated. At length they so far succeeded by their 
clamors and cabals, that he was deprived of his go- 
vernment, which was given to Lysias ; no other post 
or pension being conferred on him to support his dig- 
nity. He had not strength of mind enough to bear 
his downfall, and poisoned himself; an end he well 

(The last mention made of tt Is towards the end of Book 
III. Article II. Seat. il. and iil. 
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deserved for his treason, and the share he hid taken 
iu the eruel persecution of the Jen. 

Judas Maccabeus ' in the mei n lime mi signalising 
hie valor, by several considerable victories over the 

niei of the people of God, who continually waged 
an implacable war against him. The little time that 
*  iochiii Epiphenea survived the favorable incline. 

i he had expressed for the Jews, would not admit 
to revoke in form his decree for obliging them to 
change their religion. The court of Syria, which al- 

'■ considered the Jews as rebels desirous of throw. 

on* iu yoke, and was greatly interested in making 

ition to powerful, and so near a neighbor, submit 

t, had no regard to some transient demonstrations 
of the dying prince's favor to them. They always 
persisted in the same principle! of policy, and eooli- 

I to look upon that nation as an enemy, whose 
view was to shake off their chains, and to support 
themselves in liberty of conscience with regard to re- 
ligion. Such were the dispositions of Syria toward) 

Demetrius," son of Seleucus Fhilopator, who, 

S X •HI *""" tDO ?**' '" Which "'' " ,hCT d *" ] » 

Ant'.jVc lei. h * d ™™» ined  hostage at Rome, was 
' in his twenty-third year when he was 
informed of the death of Antiochui Epiphanes, and 
secession of his son Eupator to the crown, which 
he pretended to be his right, as Ihe son of Epiphanes's 
eldest brother. He proposed to the senate his re- 
establishment upon hia father's throne: and to engage 
them in it, he represented that hiring been bred up 
at Rome, be should always regard it as his native 
country, the senators as his fathers, and their tons as 
hia brothers. The senate had more regard for the 
rests of the republic than the right of Demetrius, 
thought it more advantageous for the Romans 
there ahould be a king in his minority upon the 
throne of Syria, than a prince like Demetrius, who 
might at length become formidable to them. They 
therefore made a decree to confirm Eupator, and sent 
L Octavius, Sp. Lucretius, and L. Aurenus, with 
) character of ambassadors, into Syria to regulate 
all things conformably to the treaty made with An- 
tiochui the Great Their design was to weaken the 
er of that kingdom by every possible method. 
same ambassadors had instructions to accommo- 
date, if possible, the differences between Ihe two 
king) of Egypt 

Lysias," terrified by the victories of Judas Macca- 
beus, formed an army of 80,000 foot, and took with 
" n all the cavalry of the kingdom, with eighty ele- 

o Judna, with the resolution to settle in Jerusalem, 
inhabitants, foreigners that worshipped idols. He 
ened the campaign with the siege of Bethsura, a 
tress between Iduman and Jerusalem. Judas 
MaccalMpua, and the whole people, besought the Loan, 
' h tears in their eyes, to send bis angel for the prc- 

"* ! ' T ' Full of confidence in God, they 

en they marched all together, 
r, out of Jerusalem,' there ap- 
irching before them He waa 
bit with armor of gold, and tie 



held a lance in his hand. That sight filled them with { 

like lions, killed 13,600 men, snd obliged the rest to ' 
fly, most of them wounded end without arms. 

After this check, Lysias,* weary of so unsuccessful : 
a war, as the Scriptures says, "believing the Jews in. 
vincible when supported by the aid of the Almighty ' 
(tod," made a treaty with Judas and the Jewish lis- 
tion, which Anttocbus ratified. One of the articles 
of peace was, that the decree of Antioehua Epiphsces, 
which obliged the Jews to conform to the religion of ' 
the Greeks, should be revoked and cancelled, snd that ' 
they ahould be at liberty to live in all places according 
to their own laws. 

This peace was of no long duration. The neigh- ' 
boring people were too much the enemies of tbe Jen 1 
to leave them long in repose. Judas overcame them 
in many battles. Timntheus, one of the king's ge- ' 
nereis, assembled all hia forces, and raised an amy of 
120,000 foot, without including the horse, which 
amounted to 2500. Judas, full of confidence in the I 
God of armies, marched against him with troops very ' 
much inferior as to number. He attacked and de- 
feated him. Timotheus lost 30,000 men in this hat- | 
tie, 'and saved himself with great difficulty. This de- 
feat was followed hy many advantages on the side of 
Judas, wbicb proved that God alone i* the source of 
valor, intrepidity, and success in war. He showed 
this in the most sensible manner, by the evident and 
lingular protection which he gave to a people, of 
whom be was in a peculiar manner the guide snd 

A new army was raised of 100,000 foot, with 
20,000 hone, two- and- thirty elephants, and 300 eha. 
riots of war. The king in person, with Lysias the 
regent of the kingdom, put themselves at the besd of 
it, and entered Judsu. Judas, relying upon the om- 
nipotence of God, the creator of tbe universe, snd 
having exhorted his troops to fight to tbe last drop 
of their blood, marched and posted himself in the front 
of the king's camp. After having given his troops 
for the word of battle, Victory ii of God. he chose the 
bravest men of his army, and with them, in tbe nigbt, 
attacked the king's quarters. They killed 4000 men, 
ind retired, after having filled hi* whole camp witb 
confusion and dismay. 

Though the king knew from thence the entrant- i 
dinary valor of the Jews, he did not doubt but they ' 
would be overpowered at length by the number of 
his troops and elephants. He resolved therefore to 
come to a general battle with them. Judas without 
being intiminated by the terrible preparations for it, 
advanced with bis army, and gave the king battle, in 
which the Jaws killed s great number of tbe enemy. 
Eleasar, a Jew, anting an elephant larger than the 
rest, covered with the king's arms, and believing tbe 
king was upon it sacrificed himself to preserve his 
people, and to acquire a perpetual name. He forced 
bis way boldly to the elephant through tbe line of 
battle killing and overthrowing all who opposed him. 
Then piecing himself under Ihe beast's belly, he 
pierced it in such a manner, that it fell and crusbrd 
him to death underneath it. 

Judas, in the mean time, and his troops, fought 
with extraordinary resolution. But at length. '«- 
hauated by fatigue, and no longer able to support tbe 
weight of the enemy, they thought fit to retire. Tbe 
king followed them, and besieged the fortress of Beth- 
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sura. That place, after a long and rigorous defence 
was obliged, for want of provisions, to surrender by 
capitulation. 

From thence Antiochus marched against Jerusa- 
lem, and besieged the temple. Those who defended 
it were reduced to the same extremities with the 
garrison of Bethsura, and would, like them, have been 
obliged to surrender, if Providence had not relieved 
them by an unforeseen accident I have observed, that 
Philip had retired into Egypt, in hopes of finding as- 
ststance there against Lysias. But the disputes which 
had arisen between the two brothers, who reigned 
jointly, as has been said elsewhere, soon undeceived 
bim. Finding that be had nothing to expect from that 
quarter, he returned into the East, assembled some 
troops of Medes and Persians, and taking advantage 
of the king's absence during his expedition against 
Judasa, he seized the capital of the empire. Upon 
that news, Lysias thought it necessary to make peace 
with the Jews, in order to turn his arms against his 
rival in Syria* Peace was accordingly concluded 
upon very advantageous and honorable conditions. 
Antiochus swore to observe it, and was admitted to 
enter the fortifications of the temple, with the sight 
of which he was so much terrified, that, contrary to 
his faith given, and the oath he had sworn when rati- 
fying the peace, he caused them to be demolished 
before he set out for Syria. The sudden return of 
Antiochus drove Philip out of Antioch, and put an 
end to his short regency, and soon after of his life. 

The troubles occasioned by the divisions between 
the two Ptolemies/ which we have just 

Atf^y C M |6J now raen *» oneu \ ros * >° hig h » that the 
' Roman senate gave orders to the am- 
bassadors they had sent into Syria, to proceed to 
Alexandria, and to use all their endeavors to reconcile 
them. Before they arrived there, Physcon, the young- 
est, surnamed Euergetes, had already expelled his 
brother Philometor. The latter embarked for Italy, 
and landed at Brundusium. From whence he went 
the rest of the way to Rome on foot, very ill-dressed, 
and with few followers, and demanded of the senate 
the necessary aid for replacing him upon the throne. 

As soon as Demetrius, son of Selcucus Philopator, 
king of Syria, who was still a hostage at Rome, was 
apprized of the unhappy condition to which that fu- 
gitive prince was reduced, he caused royal robes and 
an equipage to be got ready for him, that he might 
appear in Rome as a king, and went to meet him with 
all he had ordered to he prepared for his use. Me 
found him twenty-six miles, that is, at nine or ten 
leagues distance from Rome. Ptolemy expressed 
great gratitude to him for his goodness, and the honor 
be did bim ; but did not think proper to accept his 
present, nor permit him to attend on the rest of his 
journey. He finished it on foot, and with the same 
attendants and habit he had worn till then. In that 
manner he entered Rome, and took up his lodging 
with a painter of Alexandria, who had but a very 
small bouse. His design, by all these circumstances, 
was to ei press the misery to which he was reduced 
the better, and to move the compassion of the Ro- 
mans. 

When the senate were informed of his arrival, they 
sent to desire he would come to them ; and to excuse 
their not having prepared a house for his reception, 

r Porphyrin Cr. Bus. 8calig. p CO et 68. Dlod. In Excerpt. 
Vales, p. 323. Valer. Max. Lv.cl. Polyb. Legat. cxiii. Epit. 
Lit . 1. xtvL 



and that he had not been paid the honors at his entry 
with which it was the custom to treat princes of his 
rank : they assured him that it was neither for want 
of consideration for his person, nor out of neglect, 
but because his coming had surprised them, and had 
been kept so secret, that they were not apprised of it 
till after he had entered Rome. Afterwards, having 
desired him to quit the habit he wore, and to demand 
an audience of the senate, in order to explain in a full 
meeting the occasion of his voyage, he was conducted 
by some of the senators to a house suitable to his 
birth ; and oiders were given to the qusstors, or trea- 
surers, to see him served and supplied at the expense 
of the public, with all things necessary, during his 
residence at Rome. 

When they gave him audience, and he had repre- 
sented his condition to the Romans, they immediately 
resolved to re-establish him ; and deputed two of the 
senators, with the character of ambassadors, to go 
with him to Alexandria, and cause their decree to be 
put in execution. They reconducted him accordingly, 
and succeeded in negociating an accommodation be- 
tween the two brothers. Libya, and the province of 
Cyrene, were given to Physcon ; Philometor had 
Egypt and the isle of Cyprus ; and each of them was 
declared independent of the other in the dominions 
assigned them. The treaty and agreement were con- 
firmed with the customary oaths and sacrifices. 

But oaths and sacrifices had long been with the ge- 
nerality of princes no more than simple ceremonies 
and mere forms, by which they did not think them- 
selves bound in the least And this way of thinking 
is but too common. Soon after, the youngest of the 
two kings, dissatisfied with the partition which bad 
been made, went in person to complain of it to the 
senate. He demanded that the treaty of partition 
should be annulled, and that he should be restored to 
the possession of the isle of Cyprus. He alleged that 
he had been fotced by the necessity of the times to 
comply with the former proposals, and that, even 
though Cyprus should be granted him, his share 
would still be far from equal to his brother's. Me- 
nethyllus whom the elder Ptolemy had deputed to 
Rome, made it appear that Physcon held not only 
Libya and Cyrenaica, but his life also, from the good- 
ness of his brother : that he had made himself so 
much the abhorrence of the people, by his violent 
proceedings that they would have left him neither 
life nor government, had not his brother snatched him 
from their resentment, by making himself mediator : 
that at the time he was preserved from this danger, 
he thought himself too happy in reigning over the 
region allotted to him ; and that both sides had rati- 
fied the treaty before the altar of the gods, and sworn 
to observe their agreement with each other. Quintus 
and Canuleius, who had negotiated the accommoda- 
tion between the brothers, confirmed the truth of oil 
Menethyllus advanced. 

The senate, seeing that in fact the partition was not 
equal, artfully took advantage of the quarrel between 
the two brothers, to diminish the strength of the 
kingdom of Egypt, by dividing it, and granted the 
younger what he demanded. For such was then the 
policy of the Romans. It is Polybius who makes 
this reflection. They made the quarrels and differ- 
ences of princes the means of extending and strength- 
ening their own power, and behaved in regard to them, 
with so much address, that whilst they acted solely 
for their own interest, the contending parties were. 
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however, obliged to them. As therefore the great 
poorer of Egypt gave them reason to apprehend it 
would become too formidable if it fell into the hands 
j of one sovereign, who knew how to use it, they ad* 
judged the isle of Cyprus to Physcon. Demetrius, 
who did not lose sight of the throne of Syria, and 
who, on his part, was interested that so powerful a 
prince as the king of Egypt should not continue in 
possession of the island of Cyprus, had supported the 
demand of Physcon with all his influence. The Ro- 
mans made T. Torquatus and Cn. Merula set out 
with the latter, to put him in possession of it. 

During that prince's stay at Rome, he had often 
the opportunity of seeing Cornelia, the mother of the 
Gracchi, and caused proposals of marriage to be made 
to her. But as *he was the daughter of Scipio Afri- 
can us and the widow of Tiberius Gracchus, who had 
been twice consul and censor, she rejected his offers, 
and believed it more honorable to be one of the first 
ladies of Rome, than queen of Libya with Physcon. 

Physcon set out from Rome with the two Roman 
ambassadors. Their plan was to concert an interview 
between the two brothers upon the frontier, and by 
means of a negociation to bring them to that agree- 
ment which the senate had fixed. Pbilometor did 
not explain himself openly at first He spun out the 
affair to as great a length as he could upon different 
pretexts, endeavoring to gain time, and taking secret 
measures against his brother ; at length he declared 
plainly, that he was resolved to stand to the first treaty, 
and that he would make no other. 

The Cyrena?ans, in the mean time, 6 informed of the 
ill conduct of Physcon during the time 
Ant ^C 8 16 1 tna * he was in possession of the govern- 
ment at Alexandria, conceived so strong 
an aversion for him, that they resolved to keep him 
out of their country by force of arms. It was not 
doubted but Philomel or had covertly taken pains to 
excite these disturbances. Physcon, who had been 
overthrown by the rebels in a battle, having almost 
lost all hope, sent two deputies with the Roman am- 
bassadors on their return to Rome, with orders to lay 
his complaints against his brother before the senate 
and solicit their protection. The senate, offended at 
Philometor's refusal to evacuate the island of Cyprus 
according to their decree, declared that there was no 
longer any amity and alliance between him and the 
Romans, and ordered his ambassador to quit Rome in 
five days. 

Physcon found means to re-establish himself in 
Cyrenaica ; but made himself so generally bated by 
his subjects, through his ill conduct, that some of 
them fell upon him, and wounded him in several 
places, and left him for dead upon the spot He im- 
puted this to his brother Pbilometor ; and, as soon as 
he was recovered of his wounds, undertook a voyage 
to Rome. He there made his complaints against him 
to the senate, showed the scars of his wounds, and 
accused him of having employed the assassins from 
whom he received them. Though Pbilometor was 
the most humane of all princes, and the least to be 
suspected of so black and barbarous an action, the se- 
nate, who were angry at his refusal to submit to the 
regulation they had made in regard to the isle of Cy- 
prus, gave ear to this false accusation with too much 
facility. Tbey carried their prejudice so high against 

a Plut. in Tib. Grec. p. 824. 
6 Polyb. Legat exxxii. Id. in. Excerpt Vales, p. 197. 
**'-«« in Excerpt. Vales, p. ^ 4, 



him, that they would not so much as bear what his 
ambassadors had to say in his defence. Orders were 
sent to them to quit Rome immediately. Besides 
which, the senate appointed five commissioners to 
conduct Physcon into Cyprus, and to put him in ' 
possession of that island, and wrote to all their allies 
near it to aid him for that purpose with all their 
troops. 

Physcon, by this means, with an army which teemed 
to him sufficient for the execution of his 

metor, who had gone thither in person, 
defeated him, and obliged him to shut himself np in 
Lapitho, where he was soon invested, besieged, and 
at length taken, and put into the bands of the brother 
whom he had so cruelly injured. Philometor's ei- 
ceeding goodness appeared upon this occasion. After 
all that Physcon had done against bim, it was ex- 
pected that, as he now had him in his power, he 
would make him sensible of his indignation and re- 
venge. He forgave him every thing ; and, not con- 
tented with pardoning his faults ne even restored him 
Libya and Cyrenaica, and added farther some amends 
in lieu of the isle of Cyprus. That act of generosity 
put an end to the war between the two brothers. It 
was not renewed ; and the Romans were ashamed of 
any longer opposing a prince of such extraordinary 
clemency. There is no reader who does not secretly 
pay the homage of esteem and admiration to so gene- 
rous an action. Such inward sentiments, which are 
founded in nature, and anticipate all reflections, im- 
ply how great and noble it is to forget and pardon in- 
juries, and what a meanness of soul there is in tbe 
resentment of the revengeful. 

SECT. II. Octavius. ambassador of the Romans in Syria, i* 
killed there. Demetrius escapes from Home, puts Eupator 
to death, ascends the throne of Syria, and suumes the sur- 
name of Soter. He makes wa* against the Jew*. Repeated 
victories of Judas Marcabieus; death of that great man. 
Demetrius is acknowledged kiDg by the Romans, lie abau- 
dotis himself to drunkenness and debauchery. Alexauder 
Bala forms a conspiracy agaiust him. Demetrius is ki.h*d in 
a ha' tie. Alexander espouses the daughter of Ptolemy Pbi- 
lometor. Temple built by the Jews in Egypt. Demeuioa, 
sou of the first of that name, seta up his chum to the throne 
of Syria. Alexander is destroyed. Ptoiemy Pbilometor diet 
at the same time. 

We have r seen that the principal object of the 
commission of the three Roman ambav 

Ant*J <?*?•*. M< * or8 » ^n. Octavius, Sp. Lucretius, 
and L. Aurelius, who went first into 
Egypt, was to go into Syria, in order to regulate the 
affairs of that nation. When they arrived there, they 
found the king had more ships and elephants than had 
been stipulated by the treaty made with Antioebus 
the Great after the battle of Sipylus. They caused 
the ships to be burnt, and the elephants tn be killed, 
which exceeded the number stated in that treaty, and 
regulated all other matters in such a manner as the? 
thought most to the advantage of the Romans. Tim 
treatment seemed insupportable, and exasperated the 
people against them. A person named Leptines was 
so incensed at it, that in his rage he fell upon Octa- 
vius' whilst he was bathing, and killed him. It was 

r Appian. in Syr. 117. Polyb. Legat. exlv. et exxii. Cicer. 
Philip, ix. n. 4, 5. Juvtin. I. xxxiv.c 3. 

i This Octavius had been consul some years before, and was 
the first of his family who had attained that honor.— Car. Phil*. 
ix. n. 4.— Octavius Cssar, who became emperor, so wel known 
under the name of Augustus, was of the aarae family with this 
Octavius, but of another branch, into which the consular dignity 
had never euterea.— Sueton. 
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suspected that Lysias, the regent of the kingdom, had 
secretly a hand in this assassination. Ambassadors 
were immediately sent to Rome to justify the king, 
and to protest t*»at he had had no share in the action. 
The senate sent them back without giviug them any 
answer, to signify, by that silence, their indignation 
for the murder committed upon the person of Octa- 
vius, the examination and punishment of which they 
reserved to themselves. In the mean time, to do ho- 
nor to his memory, they erected a statue to him 
, amongst those of the great men who had lost their 

lives in defence of their country. 
i Demetrius believed that the displeasure of the Ro- 
mans against Eupator was a favorable conjuncture, 
of which it was proper for him to take the advantage, 
and addressed himself a second time to the senate, to 
obtain their permission to return into Syria. He took 
this step contrary to the opinion of the greatest part 
of his friends, who advised him to make bis escape, 
without saying any thing. The event soon showed 
him bow much tbey were in the right. As the senate 
had still the same motives of interest for keeping him 
at Rome as at first, he received the same answer, and 
had the mortification to experience a second denial. 
He had then recourse to the first advice of his friends ; 
and Polybius the historian, who was then at Rome, 
was one of those who pressed him with the utmost 
warmth to put it in execution with secrecy and de- 
spatch. He took his advice. After concerting all 
his measures, he left Rome under pretence of a hunt- 
ing match, went to Ostia, and embarked with a small 
train in a Carthaginian vessel bound for Tyre that 
waited for him.' It was three days before it was 
known at Rome that he had stolen away. AH that 
the senate could do, was some days after to send Tib. 
Gracchus, L. Lentulu% and Servilius Olaucia, into 
Syria, to observe what effect the return of Demetrius 
would produce there. 

Demetrius," having landed at Tripoly in Syria, a 
report spread, that the senate had sent him to take 
possession of his domions, and had resolved to support 
him in them. Eupator was immediately looked upon 
ss a lost man, and every one abandoned him to join 
Demetrius. Eupator and Lysias, seised by their own 
troops, were delivered up to the new comer, who or- 
dered them to be put to death. Demetrius saw him- 
self established by this means upon the throne with- 
out oppression, and with prodigious rapidity. 

One of the first actions of his reign was, to deliver 
the Babylonians from the tyranny of Timarchus and 
Heraclidea, who had been the two great favorites of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. He had made the first go- 
vernor, and the second treasurer of that province. 
Timarchus having added rebellion to his other crimes, 
Demetrius caused him to be put to death. He con- 
tented himself with banishing the other. The Baby- 
lonians were so much rejoiced to see themselves freed 
from the oppression of tho«e two brothers, that upon 
this occasion they gave their deliverer the title of So- 
Tta or Saviour, which he bore ever afterwards. 

A lei m us, whom Antiochus Kupator had made high- 
priest of the Jews after the death of Menelaus, not 
being able to procure himself to be admitted by them 
in that capacity, because he had profaned the sanctity 
of the priesthood, by following the impious customs 
of the Greeks under Antiochus Epiphanes; gathered 

t That ihip was carrying to Tyre, according to custom, the 
flrtt-fruiu of the Unas ami revenues of Carthage. 

u Maccab. vit, *ii|,ix. eL II. Maccab. xiv. Joseph. Antiq. 
1. xii, xiu. Appian in Syr. p. 117. Justin, l.xxxiv.e. 3. 



together all the apostate Jews, who had taken refuge 
at Antioch, after having been expelled Judaea, and 
putting himself at their head, came to petition the 
new king to defend them from the oppressions of Ju- 
das and his bro'hers, venting a thousand calumnies 
against them. He accused them of having killed all 
persons of Demetrius's party who fell into their hands, 
and of having forced him, with all those of his com. 
pany, to abandon their country, and seek their security 
elsewhere. Demetrius immediately ordered Bacchi- 
des, governor of Mesopotamia, to march into Judaea 
at the head of an army ; and confirming Alcimus in 
his office, he joined him in commission with Bacchidea, 
and charged them both with the care of this war. 
Judas rendered all the efforts of this first army inef- 
fectual, as he did also those of a second, which was 
commanded by Nicanor. The latter, enraged at the 
last defeat of the troops of Syria, and indignant that 
a handful of men should make head against such nu- 
merous and warlike armies, and knowing that they 
placed their whole confidence of victory in the pro- 
tection of the God of Israel, and in the promises made 
in the temple where he was honored, had uttered a 
thousand blasphemies against the Almighty and 
against his temple. He was soon punished for them. 
Judas engaged him in a bloody battle, and of his army 
of 35.000 men, not one escaped to carry the news of 
the defeat to Antioch. The body of Nicanor was 
found amongst the dead. His head and right hand, 
which he had lifted up against the temple, threaten- 
ing to destroy it, were cut off, and placed upon one of 
the towers o* Jerusalem. 

Judas, after this complete victory, having some re- 
laxation, sent an embassy to Rome. He saw himself 
continually attacked by the whole force* of Syria, 
without being able to rely with good reason upon any 
treaty of peace. He had no aid to expect from the 
neighboring nations, who, far from interesting them- 
selves for the preservation of the Jewish people, in 
concert with the Syrians, entertained no thoughts but 
of extirpating them. He had been informed that the 
Romans, equally esteemed for their justice and valor, 
were always ready to support weak nations against the 
oppression of kings, whose power gave them umbrage. 
He therefore thought of making an alliance w.'th that 
people, in order to support himself by their protection 
against the unjust enterprises of the Syrians. Those 
ambassadors were very well received by the senate, 
who passed a decree by which the Jews were declared 
the friends and allies of the Romans, and a defensive 
league was made with them. They even obtained a 
letter from the senate to Demetrius, by which he was 
enjoined not to distress the Jews any more, and war 
was threatened, in case he persevered to do so. But 
before the ambassadors returned Judas was dead. 

As soon as Demetrius received news of the defeat 
and death of Nicanor, he gave the command of a 
powerful army to Baochides and Alcimus, composed 
of the choicest of all his troops, and sent them into Ju- 
daea. Judos had only 3000 men with him when it 
arrived there. These were struck with such a panic, 
that they all abandoned him, except 800 men. Ju- 
das with that small number, through an excess of 
valor and confidence, had the boldness to hazard a 
battle against so numerous an r.rmy. He perished, , 
overpowered by multitudes. His loss was deplored 
throughout all Judea and at Jerusalem, with all the 
marka of the keenest affliction, and the government , 
was put into the hands of Jonathan his brother. 
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We have seen in what manner Arsaces founded this 
empire, and his son Arsaces II. established and con- 
firmed it, by a treaty of peace with Antiochus the 
Great. Priapatius was the son of the second Arsaces, 
and succeeded him ; be was called also Arsaces, 
which became the common name of all the princes 
of this race, After having reigned fifteen years, he 
left the crown at his death to his eldest son Phraates, 
and he to Mithridates his brother, in preference to 
his own children," because he had discovered more 
merit and capacity in him for the government of the 
people ; convinced that a king, when it is in his own 
power, ought to be more attentive to the good of the 
state than the advancement of his own family ; and 
to forget, in some measure, that he is a father, to re- 
member solely that he is a king. This Mithridates 
was that king of the Parthians, into whose hands De- 
metrius bad fallen. 

That prince, after having subdued the Medes, 
Elymssans, Persians, and Bactrians, extended his con- 
quests into India, beyond the bounds of Alexander's ; 
and when he bad defeated Demetrius, subjected also 
Babylonia and Macedonia ; so that his empire was 
bounded at that time by the Euphrates on the west, 
and the Ganges on the east. 

He carried Demetrius his prisoner into all the pro- 
vinces that still adhered to the king of Syria, with the 
view of inducing them to submit to him, by showing 
them the person they had looked upon as their de- 
liverer, reduced to so low and shameful a condition. 
After that, he treated him as a king, sent him 
into Hyrcania, which was assigned for bis place of 
residence, and gave him his daughter Rhodoguna in 
marriage. However, he was always regarded as a 
prisoner of war, though in other respects he had the 
liberty that could be granted him in that condition. 
His son Phraates, who succeeded him, treated him in 
the same manner. 

It is observed particularly of this Mithridates, that 
having subjected several different nations, he took from 
each of them whatever was best in tbeir laws and cus- 
toms, and out of them composed an excellent body of 
laws and maxims of state, for the government of his 
empire. This was making a glorious use of his vic- 
tories ; by so much the more laudable, as it is un- 
common and almost unheard of, for a victor to be more 
intent upon gaining improvement from the wise cus- 
toms of conquered nations, than upon enriching him- 
self out of their spoils. It was by this means that 
Mithridates established the Parthians' upon solid 
foundations, gave it a firm consistency, effectually at- 
; tached the conquered provinces to it, and united them 
into one monarchy, which subsisted many years with- 
out change or revolution, notwithstanding the diver- 
sity of nations of which it was composed. He may 
lie looked upon as the Numa of the Parthians, who 
taught that warlike nation to temper a savage valour 
with discipline, and to blend the wise authority of 
laws with the blind force of arms. 

At this time happened a considerable chsnge in 
the affairs of the Jewish nation. They had contended 
long with incredible efforts against the king of Syria, 
not only for the defence of their liberty, but the pre- 
servation of their religion. They thought it incum- 
bent on them to take advantage of the favorable op- 

» Non multo pdst decetiit, multii flliis relictis ; quibm pre- 
terite, fratri qotiMiraam Mithridati , insignU vlrtutU viro, reli- 
quit tmoerium : p.ua regio quim patrto deberl nomlul rat us. 
potiusque patriot quAm Uberia eoDsulendum.— /iMtfa. 
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port unity of the king of Syria's captivity, and of the 
civil wars with which that empire was continually 
torn, to secure both the one and the other. In a ge- 
neral assembly of the priests, the elders, and the whole 
people of Jerusalem, Simon was chosen general, to 
whose family they had most essential obligations, and 
they gave him the government, with the title of sove- 
reign, as well as that of high-priest : and declared 
this double power, civil and sacerdotal, hereditary in 
his family. These two titles had been conferred on 
him by Demetrius, but limited to his person. After 
his death both dignities descended jointly to his pos- 
terity, and continued united for many generations. 
When queen Cleopatra saw her husband taken and 
kept prisoner by the Parthians, she 

A \° j'c^uo ** lut ner8e ^ 1 ' U P w * tn ner children in Se- 
u • • * leucia, where many of Tryphon's sol- 
diers came over to her party. That man, who was 
naturally brutal and cruel, bad industriously concealed 
those defects under appearances of lenity and goodness, 
as long as he believed it necessary to please the peo- 
ple, in order to be successful in his ambitious designs. 
When he saw himself in possession of the crown, he 
quitted an assumed character that laid him under too 
much constraint, and gave himself up entirely to his 
bad inclinations. Many therefore abandoned him, 
and came over in no inconsiderable numbers to Cle- 
opatra. These desertions did not, however, suffi- 
ciently augment her party to put her into a condition 
to support herself. She was also afraid, lest the peo- 
ple of Seleucia should choose rather to give her up to 
Tryphon, than support a siege out of affection for ber 
person. She therefore sent proposals to Antiochus 
Sidetes, Demetrius's brother, for uniting their forces ; 
and promised on that condition to marry him, and 
procure him the crown. For when sbe was informed 
that Demetrius bad married Rhodoguna, she was so 
much enraged, that she no longer observed any mea- 
sures, and resolved to seek support in a new marriage. 
Her children were yet too young to support the 
weight of a tottering crown, and she was not of a 
character to pay much regard to their rights. As 
Antiochus, therefore, was the next heir to the crown 
after them, she fixed upon him, and took him for her 
husband. 

This Antiochus was the second son of Demetrius 
Soter, and had been sent to Cnidus with his brother 
Demetrius, during the war between their father and 
Alexander Bala, to secure them against the revolu- 
tions he apprehended and which actually happened, 
as has been said before. Having accepted Cleopatra's 
offers, he assumed the title of king of Syria. 

He wrote a letter to Simon,* wherein he com- 
plained of Tryphon's unjust usurpation, for which he 
promised to take speedy vengeance. To engage him 
in bis interests, he made him great concessions, and 
gave him hopes of much greater when he should as- 
cend the throne. 

And in fact, in the beginning of the following year, 
he made a descent into Syria with an 
Ani^J CMSfl Mrm f foreign troops, which he had 
' taken into his pay at Greece, Asia Mi- 
nor, and the islands ; and after having espoused Cle- 
opatra, and joined what troops sbe had with his own, 
he took the field, and marched against Tr phon. The 
greatest part of that usurper's troops, weary of his 
tyranny, abandoned him, and came over to the army 

a Maccab. xv. 1—41, xvi. 1—10. Joseph. Antlq. 1. xiii. e. 
IS et 13. 
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of Antiochus, which amounted at that time to 120,000 
loot and 8000 horse. 

Tryphon could not make head against him, and 
retired to Dora, a city in the neighborhood of Pto- 
lemais in Phoenicia. Antiochus besieged him there 
by tea and land with all his forces. The place could 
not hold out long against so powerful an army. Try. 
pbon escaped by sea to Orthosia, another maritime 
city of Phoenicia, and from thence proceeded to Apa- 
mea, where he wss born : he was there taken and put 
to death. Antiochus thus terminated the usurpation, 
and ascended his father's throne, which he possessed 
nine years. His passion for hunting occasioned his 
being called Sidetes, or "the hunter,'* from the word 
" Zidah," which has the same signification in the Sy- 
riac language. 

Simon, established in the government of Judsa by 
the general consent of the nation, thought it neces- 
sary to send ambassadors to Rome, in order to bis 
being acknowledged under that title, and to renew 
the ancient treaties, They were very well received, 
and obtained all they desired. The senate, in conse- 
quence, caused the c >nsul Piso to write to Ptolemy 
king of Egypt, Attalus king of Pergamus, Ariora- 
thes king of Cappadocia, Demetrius 6 king of Syria, 
Mithridates king of the Parthians, and to all the states 
of Greece, Asia Minor, and the islands, with whom 
the Romans were in alliance, to notify to them, that 
the Jews were their friends and allies, and that con- 
sequently they should not undertake any thing to their 
prejudice. 

As Antiochus had granted Simon so advantageous 
an alliance solely from the necessity of his present cir- 
cumstances, and contrary to the interests of the state, 
as well as to the policy of his predecessors, the letter 
from the Romans did not prevent him from declaring 
agaimt Simon, notwithstanding all the magnificent 
promises he had made him, and from sending troops 
into Judsa, under the command of Cendebeus, who 
was overthrown in a battle by Judas and John, the 
sons of Simon. 

Pbyscon had reigned seven years in £gypt. c His- 
tory relates nothing of him, during all 

AnuY C*1S8 thSt t ' lne, but moil8troU8 ri °** * n< * de- 
' testable cruelties. Never was there a 

prince so abandoned to excesses, and at the same time 
aa cruel and sanguinary. All the rest of his conduct 
was as contemptible as his vices were enormous ; for 
he both said and acted in public the extravagances of 
an infant, by which he drew upon himself both the 
contempt and abhorrence of his subjects. Without 
Hierax, his first minister, be bad infallibly been de- 
throned. This Hierax was a native of Antioch, and 
was the same to whom, in the reign of Alexander 
Bala, the government of that city had been given in 
conjunction with Diodotus, afterwards surnamed Try- 
phon. After the revolution which happened in Sy- 
ria, be retired into Egypt, entered into the service of 
Ptolemy Pbyscon, and soon became his captain-gene- 
rail and prime minister. As he was valiant in the 
field and able in council, by causing the troops to be 
well paid, and amending the faults which his master 
committed, by a wise and equitable government, and 
by preventing or redressing them as much as possi- 

• This letter was addressed to Demetrius, though prisoner 
amongst the Parthian*, because the Romans had usither ac- 
knowledged Amiochus Stdete* nor Tryphon. 

«.!u«ti n . i. xxxviil. a. a. Dtod. in Excerpt. Vales, p. Ml. 
p.l84,etl.vi.p,95t. TaLMax.l.ix.c.1,2. 



ble, he had been till then so fortunate aa to support 
the tranquillity of the state. 

But in the following years, whether Hierax was 
dead, or the prudence and ability of that 

Am.J. C M JM. " ,in .^ r w « re "5 longer capable of re- 
straining the folly of this pnncc, the 
affaire of Egypt went on worse than ever. Pbyseoa, 
without any reason, caused the greatest part of those 
to be put to death, who had expressed the most teal 
in procuring him the crown after his brother's death, 
and maintaining it upon his head. Athensrus place* 
Hierax in this number ; but without mentioning the 
time. He also put to death, or at least banished, 
most of those who had been in favor with Philometor 
his brother, or had only held employments during his 
reign ; and by permitting his foreign troops to plea- 
der and murder at discretion, he terrified Alexandria 
so much, that the greatest part of the inhabitants, to 
avoid his cruelty, thought it necessary to retire into 
foreign countries, end the city remained almost a de- 
sert. To supply their places, when he perceived that 
nothing remained but empty bouses, he caused a pro- 
clamation to be made in all the neighboring coun- 
tries, that whosoever should come and settle there, of 
whatsoever nation they were, should meet with the 
greatest advantages. There were considerable nun- 
i bers whom this proposal suited very well : the houses 
that had been abandoned were given to them, and all 
the rights, privileges, and immunities granted then, 
which had been enjoyed by the ancient inhabitants; 
by this means the eity was repeopled. 

As amongst those who had quitted Alexandria, 
there waa a great number of grammarians, philoso- 
phers, geometricians, physicians, musicians, and other 
masters in the liberal sciences, it happened frost 
thence, that the polite arts and sciences began to re- 
vive in Greece, Asia Minor, and the islands; in a 
word, in every place where these illustrious fugitives 
carried them. The continual wars between the suc- 
cessors of Alexander, had almost extinguished the sci- 
ences in all those countries ; and they would have 
been entirely lost in those times of contusion if tbej 
had not found protection under the Ptolemies st 
Alexandria. The first of those princes, by founding 
his Musacum for the entertainment of the learned, 
and erecting his fine library, had drawn about him sll 
the learned men of Greece. The second and third 
following the founder's steps in that respect, Alexan- 
dria became the principal city in the world where the 
liberal arts and sciences were most cultivated, whilst 
they were almost absolutely neglected every where 
else. Most of the inhabitants of that great city stu- 
died or professed some or other of those polite arts, in 
which they had been instructed in their youth. So 
that when the cruelty and oppression of the tyrant 
of whom I speak, obliged them to take refuge ia fo- 
reign countries, their moat general recourse for sub- 
sistence was to make it their business to teach what i 
they knew. They opened schools for that purpose : I 
and aa they were pressed by necessity, they taught at | 
a low price, which very much increased the number 
of their disciples. By this means the arts and sci- ' 
enees began to revive wherever they were dispersed; 
that is to say, throughout what we call the wool* 
East, exactly in the same manner as they took nee > 
birth to the West, after the capture of Constantino- i 
pie by the Turks. ii 

Much about the same time that strangers earoe in J 
crowds to repeople Alexandria, P. Scipio Africsnus |l 
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the younger, Sp. Mummius, and L. Metellus, ar- 
rived there as ambassadors from Rome. d It was a 
maxim with the Romans to send frequent embassies 
to their allies, in order to take cognisance of their af- 
fairs, and to accommodate their differences. It was 
with this view, that three of the greatest persons in 
the state were sent at this time into Egypt. They 
had orders to go into Egypt, Syria, Asia, and Greece ; 
and to see in what condition the affairs of those coun- 
tries were ; to eiamine in what manner the treaties 
made with them were observed ; and to remedy what- 
ever they should find amiss. They acquitted them- 
selves of this commission with so much equity, jus- 
tice, and address ; and rendered such great services 
to those to whom they were tent, to restoring order 
amongst them, and in accommodating their differ- 
ences, that, as soon as they returned to Rome, am- 
bassadors came from all parts through which they 
had passed, to return the senate thanks for having sent 
amongst them persons of such extraordinary merit, 
and whose wisdom and goodness they could never 
sufficiently admire. 

The first place they went to, according to their in- 
structions, was Alexandria. The king received them 
with great magnificence. As to themselves, they af. 
fceted state so little, that at this entry, Scipio, who 
was the greatest personage of Rome, bad only one 
friend with him, which was Pansetius the philosopher, 
and five domestics.* Not his domestics, (says an his- 
torian,) but his victories were considered : he was not 
esteemed for his gold or his silver, but for his perso- 
nal virtues and qualities. Though during their whole 
residence at Alexandria, the king caused them to be 
served with whatever was most delicate and exquisite, 
they never touched any thing but the most simple 
and common meats; despising all the rest, as serving 
only to enervate the mind as well as the body. So 
great, even at that time, were the moderation and 
temperance of the Romans; but luxury and pomp 
quickly assumed their place. 

When the ambassadors had fully viewed Alexan- 
dria, and regulated the affairs which brought them 
thither, they went up the Nile to visit Memphis and 
the otlter parts of Egypt. They saw with their own 
eyes, or by statements drawn up upon the spot, the 
infinite number of cities, and the prodigious multi- 
tude of inhabitants contained in that kingdom ; the 
strength of its natural situation, the fertility of its 
soil, and all the other advantages it enjoyed. They 
found that it wanted nothing to render it powerful 
and formidable, but a prince of capacity and applica- 
tion; for Physcon who then reigned, was nothing 
le*s than a king. Nothing was so wretched as the 
idea re gave them of himself in all the audience they 
had of him. Of his cruelty, luxury, barbarity, and 
other vices, I have already made mention, and shall 
be obliged to give farther proofs of them in the sequel. 
The deformity of his body sufficiently corresponded 
with that of his mind : / nothing more hideous was 

dCic. in Sotnn. Seip. Athen 1. vi. p. 273. et 1. xti. p. 540. 
Val. Max. 1. iv. c S. Diod. Legal, xxxii. 

e Cum per socio* et exteras gentes Her faceret, non msndpia 
srd vlctori* tiumerabantur ; nee quantum auriet argent i, aed 
quantum amplitudiaia onus tecum ferret ttstimabaiox.— Fa/. 
Mas. 

/ Quam crueotui civibui. tam rldicutoa Romanlt fair. Erat 
enira et vultu deformta, et taturi brevi«, et laginl ventrit non 
bomlnl »ed bellua timilU. Quam faeditatem niroia subtilitaa 
perhicidv vestis aagebat, prorsus quasi astti intptcienda prabe- 
rentur, qua; omnl studio occulsanda pudibundo vlro erant. — 
Justin. L viil. c. 8. 



ever seen. His stature was of the smallest, and with 
that he had a belly of so enormous a size, that there 
was no man could embrace him in his arms. This 
largeness of his belly occasioned bis being called by 
the nick-name of Physcon. Upon this wretched per- 
son he wore so transparent a stuff, that all bis defor- 
mity might be seen through it. He never appeared 
in public but in a chariot, not being able to carry the 
load of flesh, which was the fruit of bis intemperance, 
unless when he walked with Scipio. So that the lat- 
ter, turning towards Panauius, told him in his ear, 
smiling, " The Alexandrians are obliged to us for 
seeing their king wa'k on foot." 

We must confess, to the reproach of royalty, that 
most of the kings of whom we now speak, dishonored 
not only the throne, but even human nature itself, by 
the most horrid vices. It is dreadful to see, in that 
long list of kings whose history we have related, how 
few there are who deserve that name. What compa- 
rison is there between those monsters of dissoluteness 
and cruelty, and Scipio Afticanus, one of the three 
Roman ambassadors, who was a prodigy of wisdom 
and virtue, as far as they could be found amongst the 
Pagans? Justin accordingly says of him, that whilst 
he visited and considered with curiosity the rarities 
of Alexandria, he was himself a sight to the whole 
city. Dvm intpUit urbem, ipse tpectaculo Alcxau- 
dtini* fuit. 

Attalus, king of Pergamus,' died about the time of 
which we now speak. His nephew, 

Ant j'c'm who bore ,ne ,a,n * nani€ » " DC * WM ***° 
called Philometor, succeeded him. As 

the latter was very young when his father Eumenes 

died, he had been under the tuition of his uncle, to 

whom the crown was also left by the will of Eumenes. 

Attains gave his nephew the best education he could, 

and at his death bequeathed the throne to him, though 

he had sons of his own ; a proceeding as rare as it was 

laudable ; most princes thinking no less of transferring 

their crowns to their prosterity, than of preserving 

them to themselves during their lives. 

This prince's death was a misfortune to the king- 
dom of Pergamus. Philometor governed it in the 
most extravagant and pernicious manner. He was 
scarce upon the throne before he stained it with the 
blood of his nearest relations, and the best friends of 
his family. He caused almost all who had served his 
father and uncle with extreme fidelity, to be murdered, 
under pretence that some of them had killed bis mo- 
ther Stratonice, who died of disease in a very advanced 
age, and others his wife Berenice, who died of an in- 
curable distemper, with which she had been seized 
very naturally. He put others also to death upon 
suspicions entirely frivolous ; and with them, their 
wives, children, and whole families. He caused these 
executions to be committed by foreign troops, whom 
he had expressly sent for from the most savage and 
cruel nations, to make them the instruments of bis 
enormous barbarity. 

After having massacred and sacrificed to his fury, 
in this manner, the most deserving persons of his 
kingdom, he ceased to show himself abroad. He ap- 
peared no more in the city, and ate no longer in pub- 
lic. He put on old clothes, let his beard grow with- 
out taking any care of it* and did every thing which 
persons accused of capital offences used to do in those 



$ Justin. 1. xxx vl. c. 4. Strabo L xtli. >. 624. Pint, in 
Demet. p. 897. Diod. m Kxaerpt. Vales, p. 370. 
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days* as if be intended thereby to acknowledge the 
crimes which he had just perpetrated. 

From thence he proceeded to other species of folly. 
He renounced the cares of state, and retired into 
his garden, and engaged in digging the ground him- 
self, and then sowed all sorts of venomous, as well as 
wholesome herbs ; then poisoning the good with the 
juice of the had, he sent them in that manner as pre- 
sents to his friends. He passed all the rest of his 
reign in cruel extravagances of the like nature, which, 
happily for his subjects, was of no long duration, for it 
lasted only 6ve years. 

He had taken it into bis head to practise the trade 

of a founder, and formed the model of a monument of 

brass to be erected to his mother. Whilst he was at 

work in casting the metal, on a hot 

Ant J 1 C 8 133. •"n 1006 ** 8 d *y» . he wa * «««* with a fe- 
' ver, which carried him off in seven days, 
and freed his subjects from an abominable tyrant 

He had made a will, by which he appointed the 
Roman people his heirs. Eudemus of Pergamus car- 
ried this will to Rome. The principal article was ex- 
pressed in these terms. Let the Roman fbofle in- 

HXRIT ALL MY EFFECTS.* As BOOH SS it WSS read, 

Tiberius Gracchus, tribune of the people, always at- 
tentive to conciliate their favor, took hold of the oc- 
casion ; and ascending the tribunal, proposed a law 
to this effect : That all the ready money which should 
arise from the succession to this prince, should be dis- 
tributed amongst the poor oitixens, who should be 
sent as colonies into the country bequeathed to the 
Roman people, in order that they might have where- 
withal to support themselves in their new possessions, 
and to supply them with the tools and other things 
necessary in agriculture. He added, that as to the 
cities and lands, which were under that prince's go- 
vernment, the senate had no right to pass any decree 
in regard to them, and that he should leave the dis- 
posal of them to the people ; which offended the se- 
nate. That tribune was killed some small time after. 
Aristonicus, however, who reported himself of the 
blood royal, was actively employed in 

Ant ^'CMa P re P arin K to uke possession of Atta- 
lus's dominions. He was indeed the 
son of Eumenes, but by a courtesan. He easily en- 
gaged the majority of the cities in his party, because 
they had been long accustomed to the government of 
kings. Some cities, through fear of the Romans, re- 
fused at first to acknowledge him, but were compelled 
to it by force. 

As his party grew stronger every day, the Romans 
sent the consul, Licinius Crassus, 

Ant. J.'cfiai. a & ainst him - II was observed of this 
' general, that he was so perfectly master 
of all the dialects of the Greek tongue, which in a 
manner formed five different languages, that he pro- 
nounced his decrees according to the particular idiom 
of those who pleaded before him, which made him 
very agreeable to all the states of Asia Minor. All 
the neighboring princes in alliance with the Roman 
people, the kings of Bithynia, Pontus, Cappadccia, 
and Paphlagonia joined him with their troops. 

Notwithstanding such powerful supports, having 

A Iff S874 • n G a G e d *° *. battle with disadvantage, 

Ant. J.' C. ISO. **** arnay » wn * cn ne commanded then in 

' quality of proconsul, was defeated, and 

* Plat. In Grace*, pior. 1. II. c. JO. Justin. 1. xxxvi. r. 4. 
»JKXvU.c. K Ven.P*terc.l.U.c.4. Strsbol. xiv. p.646. 
Eutrop. 1 . lv. Val. Max. 1. 111. c. 2 , 






himself made prisoner. He avoided the shame of 
being put ioto the victor's hands, by a voluntary 
death. His head was carried to Aristonicus, who 
caused his body to be interred at Smyrna. 

The consul Perpenna, who had succeeded Crassus 
soon revenged his death. Having made all haste into 
Asia, he gave Aristonicus battle, entirely rooted his 
army, besieged him soon after in Stratoniee, and at 
length made him prisoner. All Phrygia submitted 
to the Romans. 

He sent Aristonicus to Rome, in the fleet which 
which he loaded with Atta)us*s trea- 
sures. Manius Aqutliua, who bad 



A. M» 3875. 
Ant. J. C. 1*9. 



lately been elected consul, was hasten, 
ing to take his place, in order to put an end to this 
war, and deprive him of the honor of a triumph. He 
found Aristonicus set out ; and some time after, Per- 
penna, who had begun his journey, died of a disease 
at Pergamus. Aquilius soon terminated this war, 
which bad continued almost four years. Lydia, 
Caria, the Hellespont, Phrygia, in a word, all that 
composed the kingdom of Attalus, was reduced into a 
province of the Roman empire, under the common 
name of Asia. 

The senate had decreed, that the city of Phocss, 
which had declared against the Romans, as well in 
this last war as in that against Antiochus, should be 
destroyed. The inhabitants of Marseilles, which was 
a colony of Pbocea, moved as much with the danger 
of their founders as if the fete of their own city had 
been in question, sent deputies to Rome, to implore 
the clemency of the senate and the people in their 
favor. - Just as their indignation was against Phocsa, 
they could not refuse to pardon it, in consideration of 
the ardent solicitations of a people, whom they had 
always held in the highest consideration, and who ren- 
dered themselves still more worthy of it, by the ten- 
der concern and gratitude they expressed for their 
forefathers and founders, 

Phrygia Major was granted to Mithridates Euer- 
getes, king of Pontus, in reward for the aid be had 
given the Romans in that war. But after his death, 
they dispos se s se d his son, Mithridates the Great, of 
it, and declared it free. 

Ariarathes, king of Cappadocta, who died during 
this war, had left six children, Rome, to reward in 
the sons the services of the father, added Lycaonis, 
and Cilicia to their dominions. They found in queen 
Laodice, not the tenderness of a parent, but the cru- 
elty of a step-mother. To secure all authority to her- 
self, she poisoned five of her children ; and the sixth 
would have shared the same fete, if his relations had 
not taken him out of the murderous bands of that Me- 
gaera, on whose crimes the people soon took vengeance 
by a violent death. 

Manius Aquilius, at his return to Rome, received 
the honor of a triumph. Aristonicus, 

A A L?C 8 lJi B ^ er na *' n 8 Deen * nown there for « 
* sight to the people, was carried to pri- 
son, where he was strangled. Such were the conse- 
quences of king Attalus's will. 

Mithridates, in a letter which he wrote afterwards 
to Arsaces king of Parthia, accused the Romans of 
having forged a false will of Attalus's,' in order to de- 
prive Aristonicus, the son of Eumenes, of his father's 
kingdom, which appertained to him of right : but it 

i Simulate impio testamento. fllinm ejus (Eumcais) Arittoni- 
eum, quia patrjum reguum petiverat, hoattum more par tnunv 
phum duxere.— Jpad. Sailust. in Fragm. 
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is on avowed enemy who charges them with this. It 
a more surprising that Horace, in one of bis odes, 
seems to make the Roman people the same reproach, 
and to insinuate that they had attained the succession 
by fraud. 

* Neque Attali 
Igootus haras regiam occupavi. 

Nor have I teizdan heir unknown, 
The Phrygian* $ kingdom for my own. 

However, there remains no trace in history of any 
secret intrigue or solicitation to that effect on the side 
of the Romans.] 

I thought it proper to relate all the consequences 
of this will without interruption. I shall now resume 
the thread of my history. 

SECT. IV. Antiochus Sidetes besieges John Hyreanus at Je- 
rusalem. Thai city surrenders by capitulation, lie makes 
war against the ParUuaos, and periahes io it Phraates, 
king of the Parthians, defeated in his turu by the Scythians. 
Pbyscon commits horrid cruelties In Egypt. A general re- 
volt obliges him to quit it. Cleopatra, his first wife, is re- 
placed upon the throne. She implores aid of Demetrius, and 
is soon induced to leave Egypt Physeon returns thither, 
and re-ascends the throne. By his means Zabina dethrones 
Demetrius, who is soon after killed. The kingdom is divided 
between Cleopatra, the wife of Demetrius, and Zebina. The 
latter to defeated and killed Antiochus Grypus ascends the 
throne of Syria. The famous Mithrid«tes begins to reign In 
Pontus. Physeon's death. 

Simon having been slain by treachery,' with two of 
his sons, John, another of them, sur- 
Ant J* C*iaS °* me ^ Hyreanus, was proclaimed high- 
' priest and prince of the Jews in his 
father's stead. Here ends the history of the Macca- 
bees. 

Antiochus Sidetes, king of Syria, made all possible 
haste to take the advantage which the death of Simon 
gave him, and advanced at the head of a powerful ar- 
my to reduce Judea, and unite it to the empire of 
Syria. Hyreanus was obliged to shut himself up in 
j Jerusalem, where he sustained a long siege with in- 
credible valor. Reduced at length to the last extremi- 
ty for want of provisions, he caused proposals of peace 
to be made to the king. His condition was not un- 
known in the camp. Those who were about the 
king's person pressed him to take advantage of the 
present occasion for exterminating the Jewish nation. 
They represented to him, (recurring to past ages,) that 
they had been driven out of Egypt as impious wrteches, 
hated by the gods, and abhorred by men ; that they 
were enemies to all the rest of mankind, as they had 
no communication with any but those of their own 
sect, and would neither eat, drink, nor have any fa- 
miliarity with other people ; that they did not adore 
the same gods ; that they had laws, customs, and a 
religion entirely different from that of all other na- 
tions ; that therefore they well deserved to be treated 
by other nations with equal contempt, and to be ren- 
dered hatred for hatred ; and that all people ought to 
unite in extirpating them. Diodorus Si cuius, as well 
as Joseph us, says, that it was from the pure effect of 
the generosity and clemency of Antiochus, that the 
Jewish nation was not entirely destroyed on this oc- 
casion. 

He was well pleased to enter into a treaty with 
Hyreanus. It was agreed, that the bvsiged should 
surrender their arms : that the fortifications of Je- 

AHor.Od.XTilLl.il. 1,5. 
1 1 Maceab. xvL Joseph. Antiq. 1. xiil. e. 16. Moo, Ecleg . 
{.p. 901. 



rusalem should be demolished; and that a tri- 
bute should be paid to the king for Joppa, and for 
the other cities which the Jews had out of Judaea : 
and peace was concluded upon these conditions. An- 
tiochus also demanded that the citadel of Jerusalem 
should be rebuilt, and would have put a garrison into 
it ; but Hyreanus would not consent to tl.at, upon 
account of the miseries which the nation had suffered 
from the garrison of the former citadel, and chose ra- 
ther to pay the king the sum of 500 talents," 1 which 
he demanded as an equivalent. The capitulation was 
executed, and for those articles which could not be 
immediately fulfilled, hostages were given, amongst 
whom was a brother of Hyreanus. 

Scipio African us theyounger, having gone to com- 
mand in Spain," during the war with 

^'H-IOT - Numantia, Antiochus Sidetes sent him 
ant. j.\j. 134. • i_ j •« . m. o 

rich and magnificent presents. Some 

generals would have appropriated them to their own 

use. Scipio received them in public, sitting upon 

his tribunal in the view of the whole army, and gave 

orders that they should be delivered to the quasstor,* 

to be applied in rewarding the officers and soldiers 

who should distinguish themselves in the service. By 

such conduct a generous and noble soul is known. 

Demetrius Nicator* had been kept many years in 

captivity by the Parthians in Hyrca- 

An» i n 8 ?«i n » a » where he wanted nothing except 
Ant. J. C. 131. ... ' . . ... I, , .° r 

liberty, without which all else is misery. 

He had made several attempts to obtain it and to re- 
turn into his own kingdom, but always without suc- 
cess. He was twice retaken in the midst of his flight, 
and punished only with being caried back to the 
place of his confinement, where he was guarded with 
more care, but was always treated with the same 
magnificence. This was not the effect of mere good- 
ness and clemency in the Parthians; interest had 
some share in it They had views of making them- 
selves masters of the kingdom of Syria, however re- 
mote they were, and waited a favorable opportunity, 
when, under color of going to re-establish Demetrius 
upon bis throne, they might take po ssess ion of it for 
themselves, 

Antiochus Sidetes, whether apprised of this design 
or not, thought proper to prevent it, and marched 
against Phraates at the the head of a formidable ar- 
my. The Parthians' late usurpation of the richest 
and finest provinces of the East, which his ancestors 
had always possessed from the time of Alexander, 
was a strong inducement to him for uniting all his 
forces for their expulsion. His army consisted of up- 
wards of 80,000 men, well armed and disciplined. 
But the train of luxury had added to it so great a 
multitude of sutlers, cooks, pastry-cooks, confectioners, 
actors, musicians, and infamous women, that they 
were almost four times as many as the soldiers, for 
they were reckoned to amount to about 300,000. 
There may be some exaggeration in this account, but, 
if two thirds were deducted, there would still remain 
a numerous train of useless mouths. The luxury of 
the camp was in proportion to the number of those 
that administered to it. Gold and silver glittered in 
all parts,* even upon the boots of the private soldiers. 
The instruments and utensils of the kitchen were sil. 

as Five hundred thousand crowns. n Epit. LI v. I. lvll. 

o The quaestor was the treasurer of the army. 

y Justin. 1. xvxvlli. c. 9 et 10, 1, xxxix. c. 1. Oros. 1. v. «. 
I. Valer. Max. 1. Ix. c. 1. Athen. 1. v. p. 210, et I. x. p 439, 
et 1. xii. p. M0. Joseph. Antiq. xllL c, 16. Appian, in. Syr. 
p. 132. 
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ver, as if tbey had been marching to a feast and not 
to a war. 

Antiochus had great success at first. He beat 
Phraates in three battles And retook Babylonia and 
Media. All the provinces of the East, which had 
formerly appertained to the Syrian empire, threw off 
the Parthian yoke, and submitted to him, except Par. 
thia itself, where Phraates found himself reduced 
within the narrow bounds of his ancient kingdom. 
Hyrcanus, prince of the Jews, accompanied Anti- 
ochus in this expedition, and having his share in all 
these victories, returned home laden with glory, at 
the end of the campaign and the year. 

The rest of the army passed the winter in the 

East. The prodigious number of the 

*-♦' H'n 6 Wn troops, including the train before men- 
Ant. J. I/. 130. . r 7" .,.«".„ « 

tioned, obliged them to separate, and 
to remove so far from each other, that they could not 
easily rejoin and form one body in ease of an attack. 
The inhabitants, whom they plundered extremely in 
their quarters, to be revenged upon them, and to get 
lid of troublesome guests, whom nothing could sa- 
tisfy, conspired with the Parthians to massacre them 
all in one day in their quarters, without giving them 
time to assemble ; which was accordingly executed. 
Antiochus, who had kept a body of troops always 
about his person, marched to assist the quarters near- 
est him, hut was overpowered by numbers, and pe- 
rished himself. All the rest of the army were either 
massacred in their quarters the same day, or made 
prisoners : so that out of so great a multitude, scarce 
any escaped to carry the sad news of this slaughter 
into Syria. 

It occasioned great grief and consternation there. 
The death of Antiochus, a prince estimable for many 
excellent qualities, was particularly lamented. Plu- 
tarch relates a saying of his very much to his honor. 
One day, having lost himself a-hunting, and being 
alone, he retired into the cottage of some poor peo- 
ple, who received him in the best manner they could 
without knowing him. At supper, having himself 
turned the conversation upon the person and conduct 
of the king, they said, that he was in every thing else 
a good prince, but that his too great passion for hunt- 
ing made him neglect the affairs of his kingdom, and 
repose too much confidence in his courtiers, whose ac- 
tions did not always correspond with the goodness of 
his intentions. Antiochus made no answer at that 
time. The next day, upon the arrival of his train at 
the cottage, he was known. He repeated to his offi- 
cers what had passed the evening before, and told them 
by way of reproach, " Since I have taken you into 
my service, I have not heard the truth concerning 
myself till yesterday. " 

Phraates, thrice beaten by Antiochus, had at last 
released Demetrius, and sent him back into Syria with 
a body of troops, in hopes that his return would oc- 
casion such troubles as would compel Antiochus to 
follow him. But after the massacre, he detached a 
party of horse to retake him. Demetrius, who ap- 
prehended a countermand of that nature, had marched 
with so much diligence, that he had already passed 
the Euphrates before that party arrived upon the 
frontier. In this manner he recovered his dominions, 
and made great rejoicings upon that occasion ; whilst 
all the rest of Syria were in tears, deploring the loss 
of the army, in which few families had not some near 
relations. 

-sates caused the body of Antiochus to be 



sought for amongst the dead, and put into a coffin of 
silver. He sent it into Syria to be honorably in- 
terred with his ancestors ; and having found one of 
his daughters amongst the captives, he was struck 
with her beauty, and married ber. 

Antiochus being dead, Hyrcanus took advantage 
of the troubles and divisions which happened through- 
out the whole empire o£ Syria, to extend his domi- 
nions, by making himself master of many places in 
Syria, Phoenicia, and Arabia, which lay commodi- 
ous! y for him. He labored also at the same time to 
render himself absolute and independent He suc- 
ceeded so well, that from thenceforth neither himself 
nor any of his descendants were dependent in the 
least upon the kings of Syria. They threw off en- 
tirely the yoke of subjection, and even that of bo- 
mage. 

fhraates, flushed with his great successes and tbe 
victory be had gained, designed to carry 

A A t*f" jJ'Xft tne war mto Syria, * n ***«oge for An- 
tiochus s invaston of his dominions, out 
whilst he was making bis preparations for that expe- 
dition, an unexpected war broke out with the Scy- 
thians, who found him employment enough at home, 
to remove all thoughts of disquieting others abroad. 
Pinding himself vigorously pressed by Antiochus. ss 
we have seen, he had demanded aid of that people. 
When they arrived, the affair was terminated ; sod 
having no farther occasion for them, be would not 
give them the sums he had engaged to pay them. 
The Scythians immediately turned their arms against 
himself, to avenge themselves for tbe injustice be had 
done them. 

It was a great error in this prince to have disgusted 
so powerful a nation by a mean and sordid avsrice ; 
and be committed a second, no less considerable, io 
the war itself. To strengthen himself against that 
nation, he sought aid from a people to whom he had 
made himself more hateful than to the Scythians them- 
selves; these were the Greek foreign troops, who bad 
been in the pay of Antiochus in the last war against 
him, who had been made prisoners. Phraates thought 
proper to incorporate them into his own troops ; believ- 
ing that he should considerably reinforce them by that 
means. But when they saw themselves with arms in 
their hands, they were resolved to be revenged for the 
injuries and ill-treatment they had suffered during their 
captivity ; and as soon as the armies engaged, they 
went over to the enemy, and gave such a turn to tbe 
battle, whilst the victory was in suspense, that Phra- 
ates was defeated, with a great slaughter of his troops. 
He perished himself in the pursuit, snd almost bi« 
whole army. Tbe Scythians and Greeks contented 
themselves with plundering the country, and then re- 
tired to their several homes. 

When they were gone, Artaban, Phraates** uncle, 
caused himself to be crowned king of tbe Parthians. 
He was killed some days after in a battle with the 
Thogarians, another Scythian nation. Mithridates 
was his successor, who for bis glorious actions was 
surnamed the Great. 

During all these revolutions in the Syrian and Par- 
thian empires,? Ptolemy Pbyscoo did 

Ant f' (Tlio. not altcr nig conduct tn ^gjpt * *** 
' already observed, that on his marriage 

with his sister Cleopatra, who was his brother's widow, 
he had killed in ber arms the son she had by bis bro- 
ther, on the very day of their nuptials. Afterwards, 
having taken a disgust for the mother, he fell pea- 
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sionately in love with one of her daughters by Pbilo- 
metor, called also Cleopatra. He began by violating 
her, and then married her, after turning away her 
mother. 

He soon made himself hated also by the new in- 
habitants of Alexandria, whom he bad drawn thither 
to re-people H, and supply the places of those whom 
his former cruelties had obliged to abandon their 
country. To put them out of a condition to do him 
hurt, be resolved to have the throats cut of all the 
young people in the city, in whom its whole force 
consisted. For that purpose, he caused them to be 
invested one day by bis foreign troops in the place 
where the exercises were performed, when the assembly 
there was most numerous, and put them all to te 
sword. The whole people ran in a fury to set fire to 
the palace, and to burn him in h ; but be bad quit- 
ted it before they arrived there, and made his escape 
into Cyprus, with his wife Cleopatra, and his son 
Mem phi Us. Upon his arrival there, he was informed 
tliat the people of Alexandria had put the government 
into the hands of Cleopatra, whom he had repudiated. 
He immediately raised troops to make war upon the 
ocw queen and her adherents. 

But first apprehending that the Alexandrians would 
make his son king to whom he had given 

Aot *J (fVi the 8 overnn,em o* Cyrenaica, he caused 
him to come to him, and put him to 
death as soon as he arrived, only to prevent a pretended 
danger, which bad no foundation but in his falsely- 
alarmed imagination. That barbarity enraged every 
body the more against him. They pulled down and 
dashed to pieces all his statues in Alexandria. He 
believed that Cleopatra, whom he had repudiated, 
had induced the people to this action ; and to be re- 
venged of her ordered the throat of Memphitis to be 
cut, s young prince whom he bad by her, of great 
beauty and hopes. He afterwards caused the body 
to be cut in pieces, and put into a chest, with the 
head entire, that it might be known, and sent it by 
one of his guards to Alexandria, with orders to wait 
till the birth-day of that princess, which wa« approach- 
ing, snd was to be celebrated with great magnificence, 
and then to present it to her. His orders were 
obeyed. The chest was delivered to her in the midst 
of the rejoicings of the feast, which were immediately 
changed into mourning and lamentations. The hor- 
ror cannot be expressed which the view of that sad 
object exoited against the tyrant, whose monstrous 
barbarity had perpetrated so unnatural and unheard- 
of a crime. The abominable present was exposed to 
the view of the public, with whom it had the same ef. 
fret u with the court, who had first seen that sad 
spectacle. The people ran to arms ; and nothing 
was thought of, but bow to prevent toat monster from 
ever re- ascending the throne. An army was formed, 
«id the command of it given to Marsyas, whom the 
queen had appointed general, and all the necessary 
precautions were taken for the defence of the country. 
Ptolemy Physcon having raised an army on his 
a m »* sirfe » * ave tDe conmiMKl of it to Hege- 

Aut J. c 128. loehua - A °*"te "«» bought and gained 
'by Hegeloohus. He even took Marsyas 
prisoner, and sent him loaded wirh chains to Physcon. 
It was expected that so bloody a tyrant would have 
put bim to death in the most exquisite torments ; but 
the contrary happened. He gave him his pardon, 
•nd set him at liberty. For finding by experience, 
that bis eruelties only drew misfortunes upon him, 



he began to abate in them, and was for doing himself 
honor by his lenity. Cleopatra, reduced to] great 
extremities by the loss of her army, wbieh was almost 
entirely cut to pieces in the pursuit, sent to demand 
aid of Demetrius, king of Syria, who bad married her 
eldest daughter by Philometor, and promised him the 
crown of Egypt for his reward. Demetrius, without 
hesitation, accepted that proposal, marched with all 
his troops, and laid siege to Pelusium. 

That prince was no less hated by the Syrians for 
his haughtiness, tyranny, and excesses, than Physcon 
by the Egyptians. When they saw him at a distance, 
and employed in the siege of Pelusium, they took up 
arms. The people of Aotioch began, and after them 
those of Apamea ; many other cities of Syria followed 
their example, and joined with them. Demetrius was 
obliged to leave Egypt, in order to reduoe his own 
subjects to obedience. Cleopatra, destitute of the 
aid she expected from him, embarked with all her 
treasures, and took refuge with her daughter Cleo- 
patra, queen of Syria. 

This Cleopatra, the daughter, had been first mar- 
ried to Alexander Bala, and afterwards to Demetrius, 
in the life-time of her Cither Philometor. But De- 
metrius, having been taken prisoner by the Parthians, 
and detained amongst them, she had married Antio- 
chus Sidetes, Demetrius** brother. After the death 
of Sidetes, she returned to Demetrius, her first hus- 
band, who being set at liberty by the Parthians, had 
repossessed himself of Syria ; she kept her court at 
Ptolemaia,where her mother came to her. 

Physcon, as soon as Cleopatra had abandoned Alex- 
andria, returned thither, and resumed 
*• H* ^Yot * n « government. For after the defeat 
'of Marsyas, and the flight of Cleopatra, 
there was nobody in condition to oppose bim. After 
having employed some time in strengthening himself, 
to revenge the invasion of Demetrius, he set up against 
him an impostor called Alexander Zebina. He was 
the son of a broker of Alexandria. He gave himself 
out for the son of Alexander Bala, and pretended, in 
that quality, that the crown af Syria was his right 
Physcon lent him an army to put him in possession of 
it. He was no sooner in Syria, than, without ex- 
amining the justice of his pretensions, the people came 
in crowds to join him, out of their hatred to Deme- 
trius. They cared not who was to be their king, pro- 
vided they got rid of him. 

At length a battle decided the affair. It was 
fought near Damascus in Cetle-syria. Demetrius 
was entirely defeated and fled to Ptolemais, where his 
wife Cleopatra was. She, who had always at heart 
his marriage with Rhodoguna amongst the Parthians, 
took this occasion to be revenged, and caused the 
gates of the city to he shut against him. Would not 
one think, that in the age of which we now treat, 
there was a kind of dispute and emulation between 
the princes and princesses, who should distinguish 
themselves most by wickedness and the blackest 
crimes ? Demetrius was obliged to fly to Tyre, where 
he was killed. After bis death, Cleopatra preserved 
for herself part of the kingdom : Zebina had all the 
rest ; and, to establish himself the better, made a 
strict alliance with Hyrcanus, who, as an able states- 
man, took the advantage of these divisions to 
strengthen himself, and to obtain for his people the 
confirmation of their liberty, and many other consi- 
derable advantages, which rendered the Jews formida- 
ble to their enemies. 
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He had sent the preceding year an embassy to Rome 
to renew the treaty made with Simon bis father. 
The senate received those ambassadors very gra- 
ciously, and granted them all they demanded. And 
because Antiochus Sidetes had made war against the 
Jews, contrary to the decree of the Romans, and his 
alliance with Simon ; had taken several cities ; had 
made them pay tribute to Gasara, Joppa, and some 
other places which had ceded to them ; and had made 
them consent by foroe to a disadvantageous peace, by 
besieging the city of Jerusalem ; — upon what the 
ambassadors represented to the senate on these heads, 
they condemned all that had been done in such man- 
ner against the Jews from the time of the treaty made 
with Simon, and resolved that Gazara, Joppa, and 
the rest of the places taken from them by the Syrians, 
or which had been made tributary, contrary to the 
tenor of that treaty, should be restored to them, and 
exempted from all homage, tribute, or other subjec- 
tion. It was also decreed, that the Syrians should 
make amends for all the losses that the Jews had sus- 
tained from them in contravention to the senate's re- 
gulations in the treaty concluded by Simon : in fine, 
that the kings of Syria should renounce their pre- 
tended right to march their troops into the territories 
of the Jews. 

At the time of which we speak, incredible swarms 
of locusts laid Africa waste in an un- 

An'.y*C 8 i 7 25. hca . rd - of manner. They ate up the 

fruits of the earth ; and afterwards, 

being carried by the wind into the sea, their dead bo- 
dies were thrown by the waves upon the shore, where 
they rotted, and infected the air to such a degree, that 
they occasioned a pestilence, which carried off in Ly- 
bia, Cyrenaica, and some other parts of Africa, more 
than 800,000 souls. 

We have seen that Cleopatra had possessed herself 
of part of the kingdom of Syria at the 
A^'i*J.C. 8 ?24 death of Demetrius Nicanor, her hus- 
' band. He left two sons by that prin- 
cess, the eldest of whom, called Seleucus, conceived 
hopes of ascending the throne of his father, and ac- 
cordingly caused himself to be declared king. His 
ambitious mother was anxious to reign alone, and was 
very much offended at her son's intention to establish 
himself to her prejudice. She had also reason to lear 
that he might desire to avenge his father's death, of 
which it was well known she had been the cause. She 
killed him with her own hands, by plunging a dagger 
into his breast He reigned only one year. It is 
hardly conceived how a woman and a mother could 
be capable of committing such horrid excesses : but 
when some unjust passion takes possession of the heart, 
it becomes the source of every kind of guilt How- 
ever gentle it may appear, it is not for from arming 
itself with poniards, and from having recourse to poi- 
son ; because, being anxious to attain its ends, it has 
a natural tendency to destroy every thing which op- 
poses that view. 

Zebina had made himself master of part of the king- 
dom of Syria. Three of his principal officers revolted 
against him, and declared for Cleopatra. They took 
the city of Laodicea, and resolved to defend that place 
against bitn. But he found means to bring them to 
reason. They submitted, and he pardoned them with 
the most uncommon clemency and greatness of soul, 
and without doing them any hurt. This pretended 
«** ~ * *~ reality an exceeding good heart He 

■■> approached him in the most affable 



and engaging manner, so that be acquired the love of 
all men, and even of those who abhorred the impos- 
ture by which he had usurped the crown. 

Mithridates Euergetes, king of Pontus, died this 
year ; he was assassinated by bis own servants. His 
son, who succeeded him, was the famous Mithridatei 
Eupator, who disputed so long the empire of Asia 
with the Romans, and supported a war of almost thirty < 
years' duration against them. He waa but twelve 
years of age when his father died. I shall make his ; 
history a separate article. i 

Cleopatra, after having killed her eldest son, be 
lieved it for her interest to make a ti- 

Ant^J C?*23 tu,ar *" n £» under whose name she 
' might conceal the authority which she 
intended to retain entirely to herself. She well knew 
that a warlike people, accustomed to be governed by 
kings, would always regard the throne as vacant 
whilst filled only by a princess, and that they would 
not fail to offer it to any prince tbat should set up 
for it. She therefore caused her other son, Antio- 
chus, to return from Athens, whither she had sent 
him for his education, and ordered him to be declared 
king as soon as he at rived. But tbat was no more , 
than an empty title. She gave him no share in tbe 
affairs of government ; and as that prince was very 
young, being no more than twenty years of age. be 
suffered her to govern for some time with patience 
enough. To distinguish him from other princes of 
the name of Antiochus, he was generally called by 
the surname of Grypus,* taken from his great now. 
Joseph calls him Philometor ; but that prince in his 
medals took the title of Epiphanes* 

Zebina having well established himself, after tbe 

death of Demetrius Nicator, in tbe 
A . M. 388? . possesion f par t of the S vrian empire, 
Ant. J.t.i«i u, i i t j * ,• t_- 

rhyscon, who looked upon him as b» 

creature, insisted upon his doing him homage for it 
Zebina refused in direct terms to comply with that 
demand. Physcon resolved to throw him down ss be 
had set him up ; and having accommodated all dif- 
ferences with his niece Cleopatra, he sent a considera- 
ble army to the assistance of Grypus, aud gave him 
his daughter Tryphena in marriage, Grypus, by the 
means of this aid, defeated Zebina, and obliged him 
to retire to Antioch. The latter formed a design of 
plundering the temple of Jupiter, to defray the ex- 
penses of the war. Upon its being discovered, tbe 
inhabitants rose, and drove him out of the city. He 
waudered some time about the country from place to 
place, but was taken at last, and put to death. 

After the defeat and death of Zebina, Antiochus 
Grypus, believing himself of sufficient 

A. M.388-4. years, resolved to take tbe government 
Ad.J.c.uq. upon hi|Me j£ The amoitioU9 ciec 

patra, who saw her power diminished and grandeur 
eclipsed by that measure, could not suffer it To 
render herself again absolute mistress of tbe govero- 
ment of Syria, she resolved to rid heraelf of Grypus, 
as she had already done of his brother Seleucus, sod 
to give the crown to another of her sons by Antiochus 
Sidetes, under whom, being an infant, she was in 
hopes of possessing the royal authority for many yesrs. 
and of taking such measures as might establish her to 
it during her life. This wicked woman prepared a 
poisoned draught for that purpose, which she pre- 
sented to Grypus one day as he returned very hot 
from some exercise. But that prince having been 
t The Greek word signifies a man with an aquiline nose. 
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apprised of ber design, desired her first, by way of 
respect, to drink the cop herself t and upon her ob- 
stinate refusal to do it, having called in some wit- 
nesses, he gave her to understand, that the only means 
she bad to clear herself of the suspicions conceived 
against ber, was to drink the liquor she had presented 
to him. That unhappy woman, who found herself 
without evasion or resource, swallowed the draught. 
The poison took effect immediately, and delivered 
Syria from a monster, who, by her unheard-of crimes, 
had been so long the scourge of the state. She had 
been the wife of three kings of Syria,/ and the mo- 
ther of four. She had occasioned the death of two of 
her husbands ; and as to her children, she had mur- 
dered one with ber own bands, and would have des- 
troyed Grypus by the poison which ha made her 
drink herself. That prince afterwards applied him- 
self with success to the affairs of the public, and reigned 
several years in peace and tranquillity, till his brother 
Antiochus of Cysicum, occasioned the troubles we 
shall relate hereafter. 

Ptolemy Phyacou, king of Egypt, after having 
reigned twenty-pine years from the 

Ani\j/a*nY. death of bU broth « p Pbilouoetor, died 
* at last in Alexandria. No reign was 
ever vaon tyrannical, nor abounded more with crimes 
than bis. 



SECT. V. Ptolemy Lathyrus succeeds Pays cob. War between 
Grypus sad his brother Antiochus of Cysicurn, for the king- 
dom of Syria. Hyrcanus fortifies himself in Judea. His 
death. Aristobulus .succeeds him, and assumes the title of 
king. He is succeeded by Alexander Jannssiu. Cleopatra 
drives Xathyrus out of Egypt, and places Alexander, his 
youngest brother, on the throne in his stead. War between 
tfiat prince and her sons. Death of tyypus. Ptolemy Apion 
leaves the kingdom of Cyrenaica to the Romans. Continu- 
ation of toe wars in Syria end Egypt The Syrians choose 
Tigranes king. Lathyrus in re-established upon the throne 
of Egypt He dies, Alexander his nephew succeeds him. 
Nicomedes, king of Bilhynia, makes the Roman people his 
heirs. 

Physcon at his death left three sons. The first 
named Apion, was a natural son, whom 

Ant*! C*Yl*7 * ,e hac * bv * concub * oe ' The two others 

' were legitimate, and the children of his 

niece Cleopatra, whom he married after having re. 

pudiated her mother. The eldest was called Lathy. 

rus, and the other Alexander. 

He left the kingdom of Pyrepaica by will to Apion, 
and Egypt to his widow Cleopatra, and to whichever 
of his two sons she should think fit to choose. Cleo- 
patra believing that Alexander would be the most 
complaisant, resolved to choose him ; but the people 
would not suffer the eldest to lose his birth-right, and 
obliged the queen to recall him from Cyprus, whither 
she had caused him to be baniihed by his father, and 
to associate him with ber on the throne. Before she 
would suffer him to take possession of the throne at 
Memphis according to custom, she obliged him to 
repudiate his eldest sister Cleopatra, whom he pas- 
sionately loved, and to take Selene, his youngest sister, 
for whom he had no inclination. Arrangements of 
this kind promise no very pacific reign. 

At his coronation he took the title of Soter. Some 
authors give him that of Philometor ; but the gene- 
rality of historians distinguish bim by the name of 

/ The three kings of Syria who had been her husbands, were 
Alexander Bala, Demetrius Nicator, and Antiochus Sidetes. 
Her four sons were Antiochus, by Alexander Bala ; Seleucus 
and Antiochus Grypus, by Demetrius { and Antiochus the Cy- 
sicenian, by Aauochas Sidetes. 

▼oiTii : 
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Lathyrus.' However, as that was but a kind of 
nick-name, nobody dared to give it him in his own 
time. 

Antiochus Grypus, king of Syria, was making 
preparations for invading Judssa, when 

A ; ¥•???: a civil war broke out to employ him, 

int.j.c.iu. which was fomented by Antiochus of 
Cysicum, brother by the mo her*s side. He was 
the son of Cleopatra and Antiochus Sidetes, and born 
whilst Demetrius was prisoner among the Parthians. 
When Demetrius returned, and repossessed himself 
of his dominions after the death of Antiochus Sidetes, 
his mother, out of regard to his safety, had sent him 
to Cysicum, a city situate upon the Propontis, in 
Mysia Minor, where he was educated by the care 
of a faithful eunuch named Craterus, to whom she 
had intrusted him. Erora thence he was called the 
Cysicenian. Grypus, to whom he gave umbrage, 
wished to have him poisoned. His design was dis- 
covered, and the Cysicenian was compelled to take up 
arms in his own defence, and to endeavor to make 
good his pretentions to the crown of Syris. 

Cleopatra, whom Lathyrus had been obliged to re- 
pudiate, finding herself at her own dis- 

A.M.I891. p^i married the Cyixcenian. She 

Ant. J. C. l\S. t ",* .. ruj_x 

brought him an army for her dowry,* 

to assist him against his competitor.— Their forces 

by that means being very near equal, the two brothers 

came to a battle, in which the Cysicenian having the 

misfortune to be defeated, retired to Aotiocb. He 

left his wife in tbat place, where he fancied she would 

be secure, and went himself to raise new troops for 

the reinforcement of his army. 

But Grypus immediately laid siege to the city, 

and took it, Tryphena, bis wife, was very earnest 

with him to put Cleopatra his prisoner inlo her hands. 

Though her sister by father and mother, she was so 

excessively enraged at her for hating married their 

enemy, and giving bim an army against them, that 

she resolved to deprive ber of life. Cleopatra had 

taken refuge in one of the temples of Antioch ; a 

sanctuary which was held inviolable. Grypus would 

not show a complaisance for his wife, which he saw 

would be attended with fatal effects from the violence 

of her rage. He alleged to her the sanctity of the 

asylum where her sister had taken refuge ; and re- 

presented, that I er death would neither he of use to 

them, nor of prejudice to the Cy^cwi.uiu ; that in 

all the civil or foreign wars, where. n his ancestors bad 

been engaged, it bad never been known, that after 

victory any cruelty had been exercised against the 

women, especially against so near a relation ; tbat 

Cleopatra wa« her sister, and his near relation ;' tbat 

therefore he desired her to speak no more of her to 

him, because he could by no mean* consent to her be- 

ing treated with any severities. Tryphena, far from 

acquiescing in his reasons, became more violent, 

through sentiments of jealousy ; imagining, that it 

was not through compassion, but love, that her hus- 

i The Greek word signifies a kind of pea, called in Latin cictr, 
from which came the surname of Cicero. Laihyru<. must have 
bad some very visible mark of this sort upon his face, or the 
name would have been still more offensive. 

k We And in the latter editions of Justin the following words : 
e*ercitum G -ypi toll id to turn, vetttt dotalem, ad maritum dedu- 
eit; which >howa, ihat Cie >i>atra, havtng succeeded in corrupt- 
ing part of Grypus's army, uuried it to her husband. Several 
edition* read Cypr* Instead of Orppi, which would imply, that 
Cleopatra had an army in Cyprus. 

/ Her father ybyseoa was the uncle of Cleopatra, GrypoVs 
mother. 
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band thus took the part of that unfortunate princess. 
She therefore sent soldiers iuto the temple, who could 
not tear her in any other manner from the slur, than 
by cutting off her hands with which she embraced it. 
Cleopatra expired, uttering a thousand curses against 
the panic jdes who were the authors of her death, and 
implored the god, in whose sight so barbarous a cruelty 
was committed, to avenge her upon them. 

However, the other Cleopatra, the common mo- 
ther of the two sisters, did not seem to be affected at 
all with either the fate of the one or the crime of the 
other. Her heart, which was solely susceptible of am- 
bition, was so taken up with the desire of reigning 
that she had no other thoughts than of the means of 
supporting herself in Egypt, and of retanining an ab- 
solute authority in her own hands during her life. 
To strengthen herself the better, she gave the king- 
dom of Cyprus to Alexander her youngest son, in or- 
der to draw from him the assistance for which she 
might have occasion, in case Lathyrus should ever 
dispute the authority she was determined to keep. 

The death of Cleopatra in Syria did not long re- 
main unpunished. The Cyxicenian re- 

^* j'c'n'i * urne< * ■* *h* h** " OI " • nefr »«ny to 
give his brother battle a second time, 
defeated htm, and took Tryphena, upon whom he in- 
flicted the torments which her cruelty to her sister 
had well deserved. 

Orypus was obliged to abandon Syria to the vic- 
tor. He retired to A spend us in Fam- 

Aa» ? C*??i P nv '**» wmch occasioned his being some- 
times called in history the Aspendian, 
but returned a year after into Syria, and repossessed 
himself of it. The two brothers at length divided 
that empire between them. The Cyzicenian had 
Coele- Syria and Phoenicia, and took up his residence 
at Damascus. Gryptu had all the rest, and kept his 
court at Antioch. Both equally abandoned them- 
selves to luxury, and many other excesses. 

Whilst the two brothers were exhausting their 
forces against one another, or indo- 

» A .' ¥'5*? t« kntly dosed after the peace in luxurious 
Ant. J. C.UO. . ' , _. .r 

sloth and ease, John Hyrcanus was 
augmenting his wealth and power ; and seeing that 
he had nothing to fear from them, he undertook to 
reduce the city of Samaria. He sent Aristobulus aud 
Antigonus, two of his sons, to form the siege of that 
place. The Samaritans demanded aid of the Cyxice- 
nian, king of Damascus, who marched thither at the 
head of an army. The two brothers quitted their 
lines, and a battle ensued, wherein Antioch us was de- 
feated, and pursued as far as Scythopolis, escaping 
with great difficulty. 

The two brothers after this victory returned to the 

A M 3895 *'*&** * n( * P re8S *d tne c *ty *° rigor- 
Aut. JC, 109. ou *' T » tD ** i* *•* obliged a second time 
to sent to the Cyxicenian, to solicit him 
to come again to its aid. But he had not troops 
enough to undertake the raising of the siege; and the 
same request was made to Lathyrus, king of Egypt, 
who granted 600C - contrary to the opinion of 
Cleopatra his mot In r. .\s Chelcias and Ananias, two 
Jews, were her favorites, ministers, and generals, both 
the sum of Onias who built the temple of Egypt, 
th«me two ministers, who entirely governed her, in- 
ner in favor of their nation ; and out of 
-n, she would not do any thing to the 
i Jtwa, 8h* was almost resolved to 



depose Lathyrus for having engaged in this war with-  
out her consent, and even against her will. ' 

When the auxiliary troops of Egypt arrived, the ' 
Cyxicenian joined them with his. Ha was afraid, 
however, to attack the army that formed the siege, 
and contented himself with ravaging the country, by 
flying parties and excursions, in order to form a di- 
version, and to induce the enemy to raise the siege, 
in order to defend themselves at boaae. But seeing 
that the Jewish army did not move, and that his own 
was much diminished by the defeat of some detach- 
ments, by desertion, and other incidents, he thought 
it improper to expose his person by continuing in the 
field with an army so much weakened, and retired to 
Tripoli He left the command of his troops to two 
of his best generals, Callimander and Epicrates. The 
first was killed in a rash enterprise, in which his whole 
party perished with him. Epicrates, seeing no hope* 
of success, had no farther thoughts but of serving bb 
private interest in the best manner he could in the 
present situation of affairs. He treated secretly with 
Hyrcanus, and for a sum of money put ScytbopoJb , 
into his hands, with all the other places which the 
Syrians possessed in that country, without regard to 
his duty, honor, and reputation ; and all for a sum 
perhaps inconsiderable enough. 

Samaria, destitute of all appearance of relieC was 
obliged, after having sustained a sitge for a year, to 
surrender at last to Hyrcanus, who immediately or- 
dered it to be demolished. The walls of the city, 
and the bouses of the inhabitants, were entirely rased 
and laid level with the ground : and, to prevent its 
being rebuilt, he caused large and deep ditches to be 
out through the new plain where the city had stood, 
into which water was turned. It was not re-esta- 
blished till the time of Herod, who gave the new 
city which he caused to be rebuilt there the name of 
Sebaste * in honor of Augustus. 

Hyrcanus saw himself at that time master of sll 
Judaea, Galilee, Samaria, and of many places upon 
the frontiers, and became thereby one of the roost 
considerable princes of his time. None of his neigh- 
bors dared to attack him any more, and be passed the 
rest of his days in perfect tranquillity with regard to 
foreign affairs. 

But towards the close of his life he did not find the 

same repose at home. The Pharisees, 

a«. i 'r? 8 ?^ * violent and rebellious sect, gave him 

Am. J. C. 108. , _ . » * /r _^_j 

abundance of vexation. By an aflecteo 
profusion of attachment to the law, and a severity of 
manners, they had acquired a reputation which gave 
them great sway amongst the people. Hyrcanus bad 
endeavored by all sorts of favors, to engage them in 
his interests. Besides having been educated amoog»t 
them, and having always professed their sect, he bad ( 
protected and served them upon all occasions ; and, 
to make them more firmly his adherents, not long be- 
fore, he bad invited the heads of tbem to a magnifi- 
cent entertainment, in which he made a speech to 
them, highly capable of affecting reasonable minds 
He represented, that it had always been his intention, 
as they well knew, to be just in his actions towards 
men, and to do all things in regard to God that might 
be agreeable to him, according to the doctrine taught 
by the Pharisees : that he conjured them therefore, if :■ 
they saw that be departed in any thing from the great 
end he proposed to himself in those two rules, that j 
they would give him their instructions, in order to bis < 
a The Greek word signifies Aagastas. '! 
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amending and correcting bis errors. Such a disposi- 
tion is highly laudable in princes, and in all men ; 
but it ought to be attended with prudence and dis- 
cernment 

The whole assembly applauded this discourse, and 
highly praised him for it One man only, named 
Eleaaar, of a turbulent and seditious spirit, rose up, 
and spoke to this effect : •' Since you desire that the 
truth should be told you with freedom, if you would 
prove yourself just, renounce the high- priesthood, and 
content yourself with the civil government." Hyr- 
canus was surprised, and asked him what reasons he 
had to give him such counsel. Eleaaar replied, '* that 
it was known from the testimony of aged persons 
worthy of belief, that his mother was a captive, and 
that, as the son of a stranger, he was incapable by the 
law of holding that office.** If the fact had been true, 
Eleaaar would have been in the tight ; for the law 
was express in that point : c but it was a false suppo- 
sition, and a mere calumny ; and ail who were present 
extremely blamed him for advancing it, and expressed 
great indignation upon that account 

This adventure, however, occasioned great troubles. 
Hyrcanus was highly incensed at so insolent an at- 
tempt to defame his mother, and call in question the 
purity of his birth, and, in consequence, to invalidate 
his right to the high-priesthood. Jonathan, his inti- 
mate friend and a sealous Sadducee, took advantage 
of this opportunity to incense him against the whole 
party, and to bring him over to that of the Sad- 
dueees. 

Two powerful sects in Judaea, but directly opposite 
to each other in sentiments and interests, entirely di- 
vided the state ; that of the Pharisees, and that of the 
Saddiieeea. The first piqued themselves upon an ex- 
act observance of the law ; to which they added a 
great number of traditions, that they pretended to 
have received from their ancestors, and to which they 
much more strictly adhered than to the law itself, 
though often contrary to what the latter enjoined. 
•They acknowledged the immortality of the soul, and, 
in consequence, another life after this. — They affected 
an outside of virtue, regu arity, and austerity, which 
gained tbem great consideration with the people. But 
under that imposing appearance they concealed the 
greatest vices : sordid avarice ; insupportable pride ; 
an insatiable thirst of honors and distinctions ; a vio- 
lent desire of ruling alone ; an envy, that rose almost 
to fury, against all merit but their own ; an irrecon- 
cilable hatred for all who presumed to contradict them; 
a spirit of revenge capable of the most horrid excesses ; 
and what was still more their distinguishing charac- 
teristic, and outdid all the rest, a black hypocrisy, 
which always wore the mask of religion. The Sad- 
ducees rejected the Pharisaical traditions with con- 
tempt, denied the immortality of the soul, and the 
resurrection of the body ; and admitted no felicity, 
but that which may be enjoyed in this life. The rich, 
the nobility, and most of those who composed the 
Sanhedrim, that is to say, the Great Council of the 
Jews, in which the affairs of state and religion were 
determined, were of this latter sect. 

Jonathan, therefore, to bring over Hyrcanus to his 
party, insinuated to him, that what had passed was 
not the mere suggestion of Eleaaar, but a trick con- 
certed by the whole cabal, of which Eleaaar had only 
been the tool; and that, in order to convince himself 
of the truth of this assertion, he bad only to consult 

c Lev. xxi. 15. 



them upon the punishment which the calumniator 
deserved ; that he would find, if he thought fit to 
make the experiment, by their conduct in favor of the 
criminal, that they were all of them his accomplices. 
Hyrcanus followed his advice, and consulted the chief 
men among the Pharisees upon the punishment due 
to the person who had so grossly defamed the prince 
and high-priest of his people, expecting that they 
would undoubtedly condemn him to die. But their 
answer was, that calumny was not a capital crime ; 
and that all the punishment he deserved, was to be 
scourged and imprisoned. So much lenity in so hei- 
nous a case, made Hyrcanus believe all that Jonathan 
had insinuated : and he became the mortal enemy of 
the whole sect of the Pharisees. He prohibited, by 
a decree, the observation of the regulations founded 
upon their pretended tradition ; inflicted penalties 
upon auch as disobeyed that ordinance : and aban- 
doned their party entirely, to throw himself into that 
of the Sidducees their enemies. 

Hyrcanus did not long survive this 

A A "t^C 8 |07 8torm 5 "• died the year following, 
' after having been high-priest and prince 
of the Jews twenty-nine years. 

Not to interrupt the history of other kingdoms, I 
shall reserve the greatest part of what regards the 
successors of Hyrcanus for the article in which I 
shall treat of the history of the Jews separately. 

We have seen that Ptolemy Lathyrus had sent an 
army into Palestine to aid Samaria, contrary to the 
advice of his mother, and notwithstanding her oppo- 
sition. She carried her resentment of this and some 
other similar encroachments upon her authority so far, 
that she took bis wife Selene from him, by whom he 
had two sons,* and obliged him to quit Egypt. The 
method which she devised to effect her purpose was 
this. She procured some of her fivorite eunuchs to 
be wounded, and then produced them in an assembly 
of the people of Alexandria. She caused it to be re- 
ported, that they had been used thus barbarously by 
her son Lathyrus, for having endeavored to defend 
her against his violence ; and inflamed the people so 
much by this black fiction, which convinced them 
that he had designed to kill her, that they immediately 
rose universally against Lathyrus, and would have 
torn him to pieces, if he had not escaped from the 
port in a ship, which set sail as soon aa he got on 
board. Cleopatra sent immediately after for Alex- 
ander, her youngest son, to whom she bad given the 
kingdom of Cyprus, and made him king of Egypt in 
his brother's stead, whom she obliged to content him- 
self with the kingdom of Cyprus, which the other 
quitted. 

Alexander/ king of the Jews, after having put the 
internal affairs of his kingdom in good 

A^t ¥ C^o") OT & eT * marched against the people of 
n • • '• Ptolemais, beat them, and obliged them 
to shut themselves up within their walls, where he 
besieged them. They sent to demand aid of Lathy- 
rus, who went thither in person. But the besieged 
changing their sentiments, from the apprehension of 
having him for their master, Lathyrus dissembled his 
resentment for the present. He was upon the point 
of concluding a treaty with Alexander, when he was 
apprised that the latter was negotiating secretly with 
Cleopatra, to engage her to join him with all her for- 
ces in order to drive him out of Palestine. Lathy- 

9 Those two sons died before him. 
/ Joseph. Aiitu). 1* xiiL c. SO, Si. 
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rus became his declared enemy, and resolved to do 
him all the injury in his power. 

The next year he did not fail to carry his resofu- 
tion into effect. He divided his army 

Ant, J.' oft*. into tW0 P artie8 » and detached one of 
' them under the command of one of his 
generals, to form the siege of Ptolemais, with which 
place he had reason to be dissatisfied : and with the 
other marched in person against Alexander. The in- 
habitants of Gaza had supplied Lathyrus with a con- 
siderable number of troops. A bloody battle was 
fought between them upon the banks of the Jordan. 
Alexander lost 30,000 men, without including the 
prisoners taken by Lathyrus after this his signal 
victory. 

A most cruel and horrid action is related to have 
been committed by Lathyrus upon this occasion. The 
same evening that he gained this battle, in going to 
take up his quarters in the neighboring villages, he 
found them full of women and children, and caused 
them all to be put to the sword, and their bodies to 
be cut in pieces, and put into cauldrons to be cooked, 
as if he intended to make his army sup upon them. 
His design was to have it believed that his trodps ate 
human flesh, to spread the greater terror throughout 
the country. Could one believe such a barbarity 
possible, or that any man should ever Conceive so wild 
a thought ? Joseph us reports this fact upon the au- 
thority of Strabo, and another author. 

Lathyrus, after the defeat of Alexander, not having 
any enemy in the field, ravaged and laid waste all the 
flat country. Without the succors brought by Cleo- 
patra, the following year, Alexander would have 
been undone ; for after so considerable a loss, it was 
impossible for him to retrieve his affairs, and make 
head against his enemy. 

That princess saw plainly, that if Lathyrus made 
himself master of Judaea and Phoenicia, 

Ant. J.C 9 °i«3 he wou,d *** io * condition to enter 
' Egypt, and to dethrone hef : and that 
it was necessary to put a stop to his progress. For 
that purpose she raised an army, and gave the com- 
mand of it to Chelslas and Ananias, the two Jews of 
whom we have spoken before. She fitted out a fleet 
at the same time to transport her troops ; and em- 
barking with them herself, landed in Phoenicia. She 
carried with her a great sum of money, and ber richest 
jewels. In order to secure them in case of accident, 
she chose the isle of Cos for their repository, and sent 
thither at the same time her grandson Alexander, the 
son of him who reigned jointly with ber. When 
Mithridates made himself master of that island, and 
of the treasures laid up there, he took that young 
prince under his care, and gave him an education 
suitable to his birth. Alexander withdrew by stealth 
from Mithridates some time after, and took refuge 
with Sylla, who received him well and took bim into 
his protection, carried him to Rome, and at length 
set him upon the throne of Egypt, as we shall tee in 
the sequel. 

The arrival of Cleopatra made Lathyrus imraedl. 
ately raise the siege of Ptolemais, which he continued 
till then. He retired into Coele-syria. She detached 
Chelcias, with part of h*r army, to pursue him, and 
with the other, commanded by Ananias, formed the 
siege of Ptolemais herself. Chelcias, who commanded 
the first detachment, having been killed in the expe- 
' ' • death put a stop to every thing. Lathyrus, 
ntaga of tba disorder occasioned by that 



loss, threw himself with all bis forces 

Ani * (Moi int0 E &yp'» in hopes of finding it vith- 
" out de'ence in the absence of his mother, 
who had carried her best troops into Phoenicia. He 
was mistaken. The troops Cleopatra had left there, 
made head till the arrival of those she detached to re- 
inforce them from Phoenicia, upon receiving advice 
of his design. He was compelled to return into Pa- 
lestine, and took up his winter- quarters in Gas*. 

Cleopatra, in the mean time, pushed the siege of 
Ptolemais with so much vigor, that she at last took 
it As soon as she entered It, Alexander made ber s 
visit, and brought rich presents with him to recom- 
mend himself to her favor. But what conduced most 
to his suecess, was his hatred tot her son Lathyrus; 
Which was alone sufficient to assure bim of a good re- 
ception. 

Some persons of Cleopatra's court pointed out to 
her the fair dpportuditj she now had of making herself 
mistress of Judsea, and all Alexander's dominions, by 
seizing his person ; they even pressed ber to take the 
advantage of it, which she would have done, had it not 
been for Ananias. But he represented to her, bow 
base and Infamous it would be to treat art ally hi that 
manner, who was engaged with her in the same cause ; 
that it would be acting contrary to honor and good 
faith, which are the foundations of society ; that sueh 
a Conduct would be highly prejudicial to her interests, 
and Would draw upon her the abhorrence cf all the 
Jews dispersed throughout the world. In fine, be 
so effectually prevailed by his arguments and influ- 
ence, Which he employed to the utmost for the preser- 
vation of his countryman and relation, that she came 
into his opinion, and renewed her alliance with Alet- 
ander. Of how great value to prineea is a wi* 
minister, who has Courage enough td oppose their 
undertakings with vigor I Alexander returned to Je- 
rusalem, where he at length set another good army on 
foot, with which he passed the Jordan, and formed 
the siege of Gadara. 

Ptolemy Lathyrus, after having wintered at Gats, 
pereeiving that his efforts would be tn- 

Aat.j!c!°iOi. effe <* u * 1 «g*i*»st Palestine whilst bis 
mother supported it, abandoned that 
design, and entered into Cyprus. She. an ber side, 
retired also into Egypt, and the country Was deli- 
vered from them both. 

Being informed, 4 upon her return to Alexandria, 
that Lathy rUs had entered into a treaty at Damascus 
with Antiochus the Cysicenian, and that with the 
aid which he expected from him be was preparing to 
make a new attempt for the recovery of the crown of 
Egypt ; that queen, to make a diversion, gave her 
daughter Selene, whom she had taken from Lathyrus, 
to Antiochus GrypUs, and sent him at the same "time 
a considerable number of troops, and great sums oX 
money, to put him into a condition to attack his bro- 
ther the Cysicenian with vigor. The affair succeeded 
as she had intended. The war was renewed between 
the two brothers, and the Cysicenian had so mttco 
employment upon his hands at home, that be was in 
no condition to assist Lathyrus, who was thereby 
obliged to abandon his design. 

Ptolemy Alexander, his younger brother, whom ' 
she had placed Upon the throne in conjunction with 
herself, shocked by the barbarous cruelty with which ' 
she persecuted bis brother Lathyrus, especially in de- , 
priving him of bis wife to give her to his enemy ; and \ 
h Justin. 1. xxxix. c. 4. i 
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observing betides, that the greatest crimes cost ber 
nothing, when tbe gratification of her ambition was 
concerned ; did not believe himself safe near her, and 
resolved to abandon the throne, and retire ; preferring 
a quiet life without fear in banishment, to reigning 
with so wicked and cruel a mother, with whom he was 
perpetually in danger. It was not without abundant 
solicitation he wax prevailed upon to return : for the 
people were absolutely determined that she should not 
reign alone, though tbey well knew that she gave her 
son only the name of king ; that since the death of 
Physcon she had always engrossed the whole royal 
authority ; and that the real cause of Lathyrus's dis- 
grace, which had cost bim his crown and wife, was 
liia having presumed to act in one instance without 
her. 

Tbe death of Antioahus Grypus happened this 
year* He was assassinated by Hera- 

am.*J 'cw cleon » 0De °f hwo*" ▼■saala, after ba*. 
' ing reigned twenty-seven years. He 
left five sons ; Seleucus, the eldest, succeeded him ; 
the four others were Antioehus and Philip, twins ; 
Demetrius Eoeheres, and Antioehus Dionysius. They 
were all kings in their turns, or at least pretended tt> 
the crown. 

Ptolemy Apion,' son of Physcon, king of Egypt, 
to whom his father had ^iven the king* 
Ant . J . c! 96. dom °f Cyrenaica, dying without issue, 
left his kingdom to the Romans by 
will ; who, instead of taking advantage of that legacy, 
gave tbe cities their liberty, which soon filled the whole 
country with tyrants ; because the most powerful per- 
sons of each of those small states were for making 
themselves sovereigns of them. Lucullus, in passing 
that way against Mithridates, remedied those disor- 
ders in some measure ; but there was no other means 
of re-establishing peace and good order, than by re- 
ducing the country into a province of tbe Roman 
empire, as was afterwards done. 

Antioehus the Cyticenian seised Antioch,* after 
the death of Grypus, and used his utmost endeavors 
to dispossess Grypus's children of the rest of the king- 
dom. But Seleucus, who was in possession of many 
other strong cities, maintained himself against him, 
and found means to support his right. 

Tigranes, son of Tigranes king of Armenia, who 
had been kept as a hostage by the Par- 

Aut JLC 95. th " n " durin * the ,if « <* h » faiher » WM 
released at his death, and set upon the 

throne, on condition that he should resign certain 
placea to the Parthians which lay conveniently for 
them. This happened twenty-five years before he 
espoused the part of Mithridates against the Romans. 
I shall have occasion hereafter to speak of this Ti- 
granes, and of the kingdom of Armenia. 

The Cysicenian,* who saw that Seleucus was gain- 
M « 9t «, * n *> strength every day in Syria, set out 

Ant J. c. 94. (rom Antioch to give him battle ; but 
being defeated, he was made prisoner, 
and put to death. Seleucus entered Antioch, and 
saw himself in possession of the whole empire of Sy- 
ria ; but could not keep it long. Antioehus, Eusebes, 
son of the Cyticenian, who made his escspe from An- 
tioch, when Seleucus took it, went to Aradus,* where 
he caused himself to be crowned king. From thence 

i XAv. Eplt. 1. Xxjl. Pint, la Lueul. p. 493. Justin. I. axftlx. 
ti. * Porphyr. in Gnec. Seal. 

m Joseph. Antlq. I xiii. c. 21 . Appisn. In Syr, p. 132. Por- 
phyr. lu Orsw. Seal. 

a An island and city of Phoenicia. 
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he marched with a considerable army 
A A "t*J "cm *8*i nst Seleucus, obtained a great vic- 
tory over him, and obliged him to shut 
himself up in Mopsuestia, a city of Cilicia, and to 
abandon all tbe rest to the mercy of the victor. In 
this retirement he oppressed the inhabitants so much 
by the heavy subsidies which he exacted from tbem, 
that at length they mutinied, invested tbe house where 
he resided, and set it on fire. Himself, and all who 
were in it, perished in the flames. 

Antioehus and Philip, tbe twin-sons of Grypus, to 
revenge the death of their brother Se- 
leucus, marched at the bead of all the 
troops they could raise against Mopsu- 
estia. They took and demolished the city, and put 
all the inhabitants to the sword. But on their return, 
Eusebes charged them oear tbe Orontes, and defeated 
them. Antioehus was drowned in endeavoriog to 
swim his horse over that river. Philip made a fine 
retreat with a considerable body of men, which soon 
increased to such a number, as enabled him to keep 
tbe field, and dispute tbe empire with Eusebes. 

The latter, to strengthen himself upon the throne, 
had married Selene the widow of Grypus. That po» 
Utie princess, upon ber husband's death, had found 
means to secure part of the empire in her own posses- 
sion, and had provided herself with good troops. 
Eusebes married her, therefore, in order to augment 
hia forces. Lathyrus, from whom she had been taken, 
to avenge himself for this fresh insult, sent to Cnidos 
for Demetrius Eucberes, the fourth son of Grypus, 
who was brought up in that place, and made him king 
at Damascus. Eusebes and Philip were too much 
employed against each other to prevent that blow. 
For though Eusebes had well retrieved his affairs, and 
augmented his power by his marriage, Philip, how- 
ever, still supported himself, and at last so totally de- 
feated Eusebes in a great battle, that he was reduced 
to abandon his dominions, and take refuge amongst 
the Parthians, whose king at that time was Mithri- 
dates II. surnamed the Great. The empire of Syria 
by this means became divided between Philip and 
Demetrius. Two years after, Eusebes, assisted by 
tbe Parthians, returned into Syria, repossessed him- 
self of part of what he bad before, and involved Phi- 
lip in new difficulties. Another competitor fell also 
upon his hands, almost at the same time ; this was 
Aotiochus Dionysius, his brother, the fifth son of 
Grypus. He seized the oity of Damascus, established 
himself there as king of Coele-syria, and supported 
himself in that oity for three years. 

Affairs  were neither more quiet, nor crimes and 
perfidy more rare, in Egypt than in 
A**"."*. J**- Cleop.tr., not being .ble u> 
bear a companion in the supreme au- 
thority, nor to admit her son Alexander to share 
the honor of tbe throne with her, resolved to 
rid herself of bim, in order to reign alone for the fu- 
ture. That prince, who was apprised of ber design, 
prevented her, and put ber to death. She was a mon- 
ster of a woman, who had spared neither her mother, 
her sons, nor her daughters, and bad sacrificed every 
thing to the ambitious desire of reigning. She was 
punished in this manner for her crimes, but by a crime 
equal to her own. 

I do not doubt but the reader, as well as myself, 
is struck with horror at the sight of so dreadful a seeoe 

a Justin. 1. xxxix. c. 4. Panssa. in Attic, p. 15. At hen. 1. 
Xll. p. 65c. 
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as our history has for tome time exhibited. It fur- 
nishes us do where with such frequent and sudden 
revolutions, nor with examples of so many kings de- 
throned, betrayed, end murdered by their nearest re- 
lations, their brothers, sons, mothers, wires, friends, 
and confidants ; who all in cold blood, with preme- 
ditated design, reflection, and concerted policy, employ 
the moat odious and most inhuman means to effect 
their purpose. Never was the anger of Heaven more 
distinctly visible, nor more dreadfully inflicted, than 
upon these princes and nations. We see here a sad 
complication of the blackest and most detestable 
crimes ; perfidy, imposture of heirs, divorces, mur- 
ders, poisoning, incest. Princes on a sudden become 
monsters, vying in treachery and wickedness with each 
other ; attaining crowns with rapidity, and disappear- 
ing as soon ; reigning only to satiate their passions, 
and to render their people unhappy. Such a situa- 
tion of a kingdom, wherein all orders of the state are 
in confusion, all laws despised, justice abolished, all 
crimes secure of impunity, denotes approaching ruin, 
and seems to call for it with the loudest exclamations. 

As soon as it was known at Alexandria, that it was 
Alexander who had caused his mother to be put to 
death, that horrid crime made the parricide so odious 
to his subjects, that they could not endure him any 
longer. They expelled him, and called in Lathy rus, 
whom they replaced upon the throne, in which he 
supported himself to his death. Alexander having 
got some ships together, endeavored to return into 
Egypt the year following, but without success. He 
perished soon after in a new expedition which he un- 
dertook. 

The Syrians, weary of the continual wars made in 
their country by the princes of the house 
A*t*!c?ai °* Seleucus for the sovereignty, and not 
being able to suffer any longer the ra- 
vages, murders, and other calamities, to which they 
were perpetually exposed, resolved at last to exclude 
them all, and to submit to a foreign prince, who 
might deliver them from the many evils which those 
divisions occasioned, and restore tranquillity to their 
country. Some had thoughts of Mithridates, king 
of Pontus : others of Ptolemy, king of Egypt : but 
the former was actually engaged in a war with the 
Romans, and the other had always been the enemy of , 
Syria. They therefore determined upon electing Ti- 
granes king of Armenia ; and sent ambassadors to I 
acquaint him with their resolution, and the choice 
they had made of him. He agreed to it, oame into 
Syria, and took possession of the crown, which he 
wore eighteen years. He governed that kingdom 
fourteen years together by a viceroy named Megada- 
tes, whom he did not recall from that office till he had 
occasion for him against the Romans. 

Eusebes, being driven out of his dominions by his 
subjects and Tigranes, took refuge in Cilicia, where 
be passed the rest of his days in concealment and ob- 
scurity. As to Philip, it is not known what became 
of him. It is probable that he was killed in some sc- 
tion defending himself against Tigranes. Selene, the 
wife of Eusebes, retained Ptolemais, with part of 
Phoenicia and Cotle-syris, and reigned there many 
years after, which enabled her to give her own two 
sons an educatioo worthy of their birth. The eldest 
was called Antiochui Astatieus, and the youngest Se- 
leucus Ctbiosaotes. I shall have occasion to speak of 
' im in the sequel 

^ie time after Ptolemy Lathyrus had been re- 
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placed upon the throne of Egypt/ a considerable re- 
bellion broke out in the Upper Egypt. The rebels, 
being overthrown and defeated in a great battle, sbat 
themselves up m the city of rbebes, where they de- 
fended themselves with incredible obstinacy. It was 
at length taken after a siege of three years. Ltthy- 
rus used it with to much rigor, that, from being the 
greatest and richest city till then in all Egypt, it wis 
almost reduced to nothing, 

Lathyrus dil not long survive the ruin of Thebes. 
Reckoning from the death of his taker, 

A; 1 */ 3 ?!*, he had reigned thirty-six years; eleven 

Ant. J. C. 81. . . . V?.i . . ' ... ' • ' r»__. 

jointly with his mother in bgypt, 

eighteen in Cyprus, and seven alone in Egypt after 
bis mother's death. Cleopatra, his daughter, sue. 
ceeded him, who was his only legitimate issue. Her 
proper name was Berenice ; but by the established cus- 
tom of that mmily, all the sons were called Ptolemy, 
and the daughters Cleopatra. 

Sy lla,' at that time perpetual dictator of Rome, sent 
Alexander to take possession of the crown of Egypt 
after the death of his uncle Lathyrus, as the nearest 
heir-male of the deceased. He was the son of that 
Alexander who bad put his mother to death. Bat 
the people of Alexandria had already set Cleopatis 
upon the throne, and she had been six months inpot- 
sesssion of it when Alexander arrived. To accommo- 
date the difference, and not to draw Sylla, the ma«r 
of Rome, and, in consequence, dispenser of law to the 
universe, upon their hands, it was agreed that Cleo- 
patra and be should marry, and reign jointly. But 
Alexander, who either did not approve of her for a 
wife, or would have no associate in the throne, caused 
her to be put to death nineteen days after their mar- 
riage, and re*gned alone fifteen years. Murder sod 
parricide were no longer reckoned as any thing is 
those times, and. if I may use that expression, were 
grown into fashion among princes and princesses. 

Some time after, Nicomedes, king of Bitnynia, diei 
having first made the Roman people 

aW??; h » ***** Hit country by that meant 
Ant. J. C. 76. . *^i_ r» 

became a province of the Roman empire, 

as Cyrenaica did also the same year. The Romans 

instead of appropriating the latter to themselves, had 

granted it liberty. Twenty years had since elapsed, 

during which term sedition and tyranny had occasioord 

infinite calamities. It is said, that the Jews, who bad 

been long settled there, and composed a great part of 

the nation, contributed very much to those disorders. 

The Romans, to put a stop to them, were obliged to 

accept Cyrenaica, which had been bequeathed to 

them by the last king's will, and to reduce it into a 

Roman province. 

SECT VI. Selene, aister of Lathyraa, conceives hopes of the 
crowu of Egypt; the sends two of ber sous to Rome far that 
pur >ose. The eldest, called Antiochua, on hia return p**" 
through Sicily. Verrea . praetor of that Island, takes from 
him a golden candelabrum, designed for the CapitoL Anno- 
chue, surnamed Aaiatieus. after having reigned four yean 
over part of Syria, is dispossessed of his dominion* by Pom- 
pey, who reduce* Syria into a province of the Roman empire. 
Troubles in Judssa and Egypt. The Alexandrians expel Alex- 
ander their king, and aet Ptolemy Auetes on the throne ib hi* 
stead. Alexander, at hU death, makes the Roman people ft" 
heirs In consequence, some years after, they order Pu 
lemy king of Cyprus, brother of Auletes, to be deposed, cm- 
fikcate his property, and seise that island. The eelescaled 
Cato la charged with this commission. 

Some troubles which happened in Egypt,* ocnv 

r Pausan in Attic, p. IS. 

i Appian. da Bel. Civ. p. 414. Porphyr In Orasc Seal. p. CO. 

• Cic vl. In Ver. Orat. n. 61—67. 
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stoned by the disgust taken against 
Ant J 'c'Js Alexander, made Selene, the sister of 
Lathyrus, conceive thoughts of pre- 
tending to the crown. She sent her two suns, Antio- 
chus A viatic us end Seleucus, whom she had by Antio- 
chus Eusebes, to Rome, to solicit the senate in her 
behalf. The important affairs which then employed 
Rome, at that time engaged in a war with Mithri- 
dates, and perhaps the motives of policy, from which 
she had hitherto always opposed the kings who were 
desirous of joining the forces of Egypt with those of 
Syria, prevented the princess from obtaining what she 
demanded. After a residence of two years in Rome, 
and ineffectual solicitations, they set out upon their 
return to their own kingdom. 

The eldest,* called Antiochus, resolved to pass 
through Sicily. He experienced an insult there, 
which is hardly credible, and shows how much Rome 
was corrupted in the times we speak of; to what an 
excess the avarice of the magistrates, sent into the 
provinces, had risen ; and what horrid rapine they 
committed with impunity, in the sight and with the 
knowledge of the whole world. 

Verres was at that time pne tor in Sicily. As soon 
aa he heard that Antiochus was arrived at Syracuse, 
as he had reason to believe, and had been told, that 
that prince had abundance of rare and precious things 
with him, he judged his arrival a kind of rich inheri- 
tance fallen to him. He began by sending Antiochus 
presents considerable enough, consisting in provisions 
of wine, oil, and corn. He then invited him to sup- 
per. The hall was magnificently adorned. The 
tables were set off with all his vessels of the most ex- 
cellent workmanship, of which he had a great number. 
The feast was sumptuous and delicate, for he had 
taken care that nothing should be wanting to make it 
so. In a word, the king withdrew, well convinced of 
the prsttor's magnificence, and still better satisfied with 
the honorable reception he had given him. 

He invites Verres to supper in his turn ; exposes 
all his riches, a vast quantity of trilver plate, and not 
a few cups of gold set with jewels, after the custom 
of kings, especially those of Syria. There was among 
the rest a very large vessel for wine, made out of one 
precious stone. Verres ukes each of these vessels 
into his hand one after the other, praises and admires 
them, while the king rejoices that the prat tor of the 
Roman people is so well pleased with his entertain- 
ment. 

On retiring from this entertainment, the letter had 
no other thoughts, as the sequel sufficiently showed, 
than how to rifle Antiochus, and send bim away 
fleeced and plundered of all his rich effects. He sent 
to desire that he would let bim have the finest of the 
vessels he had seen at his house, under pretence of 
showing them to his workmen. The prince, who did 
not know Verres, complied without difficulty or sus- 
picion. The prsstor sent again to desire that he 
would lend him the beautiful vessel made of a single 
precious stone, that he might examine it more atten- 
tively, as he said. The king sent him that also. 

But to crown all, the kings of Syria, of whom we 
are speaking, had carried a candelabrum with them 
to Rome, of singular beauty, as well from the pre- 
cious stones with which it wis adorned, as its exqui- 
site workmanship. With this they intended to adorn 
the Capitol, which bad been burnt during the wars 

e Eorum altar, qui Aauochus vocatur, iter per Sicilian! facers 
volult. t 



between Marius and Sylla, and was then rebuilding. 
But that edifice not being finished, they would not 
leave it behind them, nor suffer any body to have a 
sight of it ; in order that when it should appear at a 
proper time in the temple of Jupiter, the surprise 
might add to the admiration of it, and the charm of 
novelty give new splendor to the present They there- 
fore chose to carry it back into Syria, resolving to 
send ambassadors to offer this rare and magnificent 
gift, amongst many others, to the god, when they 
should know that his statue was set up in the temple. 

Verres was informed of all this by some means or 
other; for the prince had taken care to keep the can- 
delabrum concealed ; not that be feared or suspected 
any thing, but that few people might see it before it 
was exposed to the public view of the Romans. The 
prartor demanded it of the king, and earnestly entreated 
him to send it him, eipressing a great desire to exa- 
mine it, and promising to let nobody else see it The 
young prince, with the candor and simplicity of whose 
youth the noble sentiments of his birth were united, 
was far from suspecting any bad design. He ordered 
his officers to carry the candelabrum secretly to Ver- 
res, well covered from sight ; which was done accord- 
ingly. As soon as the wrappers were taken off, and 
the praetor beheld it, he cried out This is a present 
worthy of a prince, worthy of a king of Syria; wor- 
thy of the Capitol. For it was amasingly splendid, 
from the quantity of fine jewels with which it was 
adorned, and the variety of the workmanship, in which 
art seemed to vie with the materials ; and at the same 
time so large a site, that it was easy to distinguish it 
was not intended to be used in the palaces of men, 
but to adorn a vast and superb temple. The officers 
of Antiochus, having given the praetor full time to 
consider it, prepared to carry it back ; but were told 
by biro, that he would examine it more at his leisure, 
and that his curiosity was not yet sufficiently grati- 
fied. He then bade them go home, and leave the 
candelabrum with him. They accordingly returned 
without it 

The king was not alarmed at first, and had no sus- 
picion : — one day, two days, several days passed, and 
the candelabrum was not brought home. The king 
therefore sent to demand it of the prattor, who put it off 
till the next day ; but it was not returned then. At 
length he applied in person to him, and prayed him 
to restore it Who would believe it ? That very can- 
delabrum, which he knew from the prince himself 
was to be set up in the Capitol, and designed for the 
great Jupiter and the Roman people, Verres earnestly 
entreated the prince to give him. Antiochus excus- 
ing himself both from the vow he had made to conse- 
crate it to Jupiter, and the judgment nrhich the many 
nations that bad witnessed the progress of the work- 
manship of it, and knew for whom it was designed, 
would pass upon such an action ; the pi art or began to 
threaten him in the sharpest terms ; but when he saw 
his menaces had no more effect than his entreaties, he 
ordered the prince to quit his province before night ; 
and alleged for his reasons, that he had received advice 
from >!s ot; imnds, that pirates from Syria were about 
to Ian in Sicily. 

Tbt king upon that withdrew to the public square, 
and, with tears in his eyes, declared with aloud voice, 
in a numerous assembly of the Syracusans, calling 
the gods and men to witness, that Verres bad taken 
from him a candelabrum of gold, enriched with pre. 
cious stones, which was to have been placed in th« 
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Capitol, to be. a monument in thai august temple of 
his alliance and amity with the Roman people. That 
he cared little, and did not complain, for the other 
vessels of gold and jewels which Verres had got from 
him •, but that to see that candelabrum taken from 
hira by violence, was a misfortune and an affront which 
made him inconsolable. That though by hie inten- 
tion, and that of his brother, that candelabrum was 
already consecrated to Jupiter; however, he offered, 
presented, dedicated, and consecrated it again to thai 
god, in the presence of the Roman citiseiis who heard 
htm, and called Jupiter to witness to the sentiments 
of his heart, and the piety of his intentions. 

Antiochus Asiaticus, being returned into Asia, soon 
after ascended the throne : he reigned 

Ant. J. C?6i. oreT P* rfc °* tDe aountr 7 (°* tn «* apace 
of four years. Potnpey deprived him 

of his kingdom during the war against Mithridatea, 
aad reduced Syria into a province of the Roman em* 
pire. 

What must foreign nations think, and how odious 
must the name of Roman be to them, when they 
beard it told, that in a Roman province a king had 
been so grossly injured by the praHor himself ; a gu«at 
plundered, an ally and friend of the Roman people 
driven away with the highest indignity and violence I 
And what Cicero reproached Verrea with in this 
place, was not peculiar to him ; it waa the crime of 
almost all magistrates sent by Rome into the provin- 
ces; a crime which the senate and people seemed to 
approve, and of which they made themselves equally 
guilty by their weak and abject connivance. " We 
have seen for several years,"' says the same Cicero, in 
another of his orations against Verres, " and have sue* 
fered in silence the wealth of all nations to be trans- 
ferred into the hands of a few private persona. Athens, 
Pergamus, Cyxicum, Miletus, Chios, Samoa, in short, 
all Asia, Achaia, Greece, Sicily, are now inclosed in 
some of the country-houses of those ricli and unjust 
plunderers, whilst money is universally a prodigious 
rarity every where else. And we have just reason to 
believe, that we ourselves connive at all these flagrant 
and terrible disorders, since those who commit, take 
no manner of pains to conceal them, and to hide their 
thefts and depredations from the eyes and knowledge 
of the public." 

Such was Rome at the time we now apeak of, 
which soon occasioned its ruin, and the loss of its li- 
berty. And, in my opinion, to consider in this man- 
ner the failings and vices that prevail in a state, to 
examine their causes and effects, to enter thus into men's 
most secret retirements (if I may use that expres- 
sion,) to study clotely the characters and dispositions 
of tt..»<e who govern, is a much more important part 
of history, than that which only treats of sieges, bat- 
ties, and conquest ; to which, however, we roust re- 
turn. 

The reign of Alexander Jannaras in Judaea had 
always been involved in troubles and sedition*, occa- 
sioned by the powerful faction of the Pharisees, that 
continually opposed him, because he was not of adis- 

/ Paiiraur multoi jam annns et sllemus, cum vldeamus ad 
paucos homines omne* omnium natiouuui pecunia* pervenisse. 
Quod eo magU ferre aequo anun» a'que concedere wdemur, 
quia nemo Utorum duuimuUt, nemo l.tborat , ut otocura sua cu- 
piduaaea r videaiur. Ubi peruiiias exietarum natiouuro e»»e 
arbilramiui, qmbus none omnei egeut. cum Athena*. Perga- 
mum, Cysirum, Mietura, Cfaiura, Senium. UMam.denique 
Vchaiam, Grwntanj, Sicilian), jam tn paucls villi* inciu- 
leatisf— Cic. in V*r. *U. deSuppl. n. 125. 126. 



position to suffer himself to be governed ' 

Ant*J' ? 2 7y by th " m ' H " death d "* "»c put an j 
end to these disorders.* Alexander, his ' 

wife, was appointed supreme administratrix of the 
nation according to the king's last will, a tie caused 
ber eldest son Uyrcanus to be acknowledged high- , 
priest. The Pharisees continually persisted in per. 
securing those who had been their enemies in the late 
A M 2AM re, K n - That princess, at her death, bad 
Ant. /.C. 70. • B P°*oted Uyrcanus her sole heir; but 
Aristobulus, bia younger brother, had 
the strongest party, and took hu place.  

Nothing but troubles and violent agitations were 
A M .19 o t° be ***** on all sides,* In Egypt, the i 
Aiit. J. c. 05 Alexandrians, weary of their kinjr Al*i- [ 
under, took up arms and expelled him.  
and called in Ptolemy Auletes. lie was a bastard of . 
Lathyrus, who never had a legitimate son. He wai 
sur named AuUla, that is to say, " the player upjo 
the flute," because be valued himself so much upon 
playing well upon that instrument, that he disputed 
the prize of it in the public games. Alexander, being 
driven out in this manner, went to Pompey, who vas 
then in the neighborhood, to demand aid of him ; 
Pompey would not interfere in bis affairs, became 
they were foreign to his commission. That prince 
retired to Tyre, to wait there a more favorable coo- 
juncture. 

But none offered, and he died there some time sfter. 
Before bis death, be made a will, by which he de- 
clared the Roman people his heirs. The succewioo 
was important, and included all the dominions Alei. 
ander had possessed, and to which be had retained a 
lawful right, of which the violence he had sustained 
could not deprive him. The affair waa taken into 
consideration by the seuate. Some were of opiaioo 
that it was necessary to take possession of Egypt, and 
of the island of Cyprus, of which the testator had been 
sovereign, and which he had bequeathed in far or of , 
the Roman people. The majority of the senators did 
not approve thia advice. They had very lately takes 
possession of Bithynia, which had been left them bj 
the will of Nicomedes ; and of Cyrenaica and Libya, 
which had been also given them by that of Apioo ; 
and the\ had reduced all these countries into Roman 
provinces. They were afraid that if they also accepted 
Egypt and the isle of Cyprus in virtue of a like do- 
nation, that their facility in accumulating provinces 
upon provinces, might alienate men's minds from them, 
and indicate and express too clearly a 6xed design to 
engross in the same manner all other state*. Tbey 
believed, besides, that this enterprise might involve them 
in another war, which would embarraes them very 
much, whilst they had that with Mitbridates upon 
their hands. So thai they contented themselves to 
the present with causing all tlte effects which Al«»- 
ander had at his death to be brought from Tyre, sod 
did not meddle with the res of his estates. Thu pro- 
ceeding sufficiently implied, that they did not reaoun« 
the will, as the sequel will fully explain. 

This is the fourth example of dominions left to the 
Roman people by will ; a very singular custom, sod 
almost unheard-of in all other history, which un- 
doubtedly does great honor to those in whose (■•<* 
it was established. The usual methods of extending < 
the bounds of a state, are war, victory, and conqusst 

a Joseph. Antiq. 1. xli. c. 23, 21, st de BelL Judlae. 1. 3, **• 
b Sueton. In Jul. Csei. c. xi. Tragus, in ProL xsxis. *f- 
pian. in Mithrtdat. p. 351. 
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But with what enormous injustice and violence are , 
those methods attended, and how much devastation ,' 
and blood must it cost to subject a country by force I 
of arms ? In lists there is nothing cruel and inhuman, ' 

j and neither tears nor blood are shed. It is a paciBc I 
and legitimate increase of power, the simple acceptance < 

' of a voluntary gift. Subjection here has nothing of 
violence to enforce it, and proceeds from the heart. 

There is another sort of violence, which has neither 
the name nor appearance of being so, but it is no less 

, dangerous on that account ; I mean seduotion : when 
to obtain the suffrages of a people, undermining arts, 
indirect means, secret artifices, and great donations of 

i money are employed to corrupt the fidelity of the per- 

 ww of the highest credit and authority in states and 
kingdoms, and events are influenced, in which the 
principal agents act at a distance, and do not seem to 

i have any share. In this we now speak of, there was 
no visible trace of a policy so common with princes, 
and which, so far from making any scruple of it, they 
imagine for their glory. 

At talus, who was the first, if I am not mistaken, 
that appointed the Roman people his heirs, bad not 
engaged in any strict union with that republic during 
the short time he reigned. As for Ptolemy Apion, 

! king of Cyrenaica, the Romans, far from using any 
arts to attain the succession to his dominions, renounced 
it, left the people in the full enjoyment of their liberty, 
and would not accept the inheritance afterwards, till 
they were in some measure obliged to it against their 
will. It does not appear that they employed any so- 
licitations, either public or private, towards Nicome- 
des king of Bithynia, or Ptolemy Alexander, king of 
Egypt. 

What motives then induced these princes to act in 
this manner ? First, gratitude : the house of At talus 
was indebted for all its splendor to the Romans : Ni- 
coinedes had been defended by them against Mithri- 
dates : and next, love for their people, the desire of 
procuring a lasting tranquillity for them, and the idea 
they entertained of the wisdom, justice, and modera- 
tion of the Roman people. They died without chil- 
dren or lawful successors ; for bastards were not looked 
upon as such. They had only in view the future di- 
visions and civil wars that might arise about the choice 
of a king, of which Egypt and Syria supplied them 
with dreadful examples. They saw with their own 
eyes the tranquillity and happiness enjoyed by many 
cities and nations under the shelter and protection of 
the Roman people. 

A prince, in the situation of which we speak, had 
but three things to choose ; either to leave his throne 
to the ambition of the grandees of his kingdom ; to 
restore to bis subjects their entire liberty, by institut- 
ing republican government ; or to give his kingdom 
to the Romans. 

The first choice undoubtedly exposed the kingdom 
to all the horrors of a civil war, which the factions and 
jealousies of the great would not fail to excite, and 
continue with heat and fury : and the prince's love for 
his subjects induced him to spare them misfortunes aa 
fatal aa they would be inevitable. 

The execution of the second choice was impraoti- 
ble. There are many nations, whose genius, manners, 
characters, and habit of living, do not admit their 
being formed into republics. They are not capable 
of that uniform equality, that dependence upon mute 
Uw«, which do not make an impression on their senses. 
They are made for monarchy ; and every other kind 



of government is incompatible with the natural frame 
of their minds. Cyrenaica, which has a share in the 
present question, is a proof of this ; and all ages and 
climates supply us with examples of the same kind. 

A prince, therefore, at his death, could not do more 
wisely than to leave his subjects the alliance and pro- 
tection of a people, feared and respected by the whole 
universe, and therefore capable of defending them from 
the unjust and violent attempts of their neighbors. 
How many civil divisions, and bloody discords, did 
he spare them by this kind of testamentary disposition 1 
This appears from the example of Cyrenaica. The 
Romans, out of a noble disinterestedness, having re- 
fused the leagacy which the king had bequeathed to 
them at his death, that unhappy kingdom, abandoned 
to liberty and its own will, gives itself up to cabals and 
intrigues. Torn by a thousand factions, exasperated 
almost to madness against each other, and, in a word, 
become like a ship without a pilot in the midst of the 
most violent storms, it suffered many years the most 
incredible calamities ; the only remedy of which was 
to pray, and in some manner force, the Romans to 
vouchsafe to take the government of it upon them- 
selves. 

Besides this, a prince by such conduct did no more 
than prevent, and that advantageously for his people, 
what must necessarily have happened sooner or later. 
Was there any city or state capable of making head 
against the Romans? Could it be expected, that a 
kingdom, especially when the royal family was extinct, 
could support itself, and its independence, long against 
them ? There was an inevitable necessity, therefore, 
for its falling into the hands of. that people ; and for 
that reason it was highly consistent with prudence to 
soften the yoke by a voluntary subjection. For they 
made a great difference between those nations who 
submitted to them freely as to friends and protectors, 
and those who only yielded to them out of force, after 
a long and obstinate resistance, and being compelled, 
by reiterated defeats, to give way at last to a conque- 
ror. We have seen with what severity the Macedo- 
nians, at least the priocipal persons of the nation, and 
after them the Achaians, were treated ; especially 
during the first years of their subjection. 

The other nations suffered nothing of that kind ; 
and, generally speaking, of all foreign yokes none ever 
was lighter than that of the Romans. Scarce could 
its weight be perceived by those who bore it. 1 he 
subjection of Greece to the Roman empire, even under 
the emperors themselves, was rather a means to ensure 
the public tranquillity, than a servitude heavy upon 
private persons, and prejudicial to society. Most of 
the cities were governed by their ancient laws, had 
always their own magistrates, and wanted very little 
of enjoying entire liberty. They were by that means 
secured from all the inconveniences and misfortunes 
of war with their neighbors, which had so long and 
so cruelly distressed the republics of Greece in the 
times of their ancestors. So that the Greeks seemed 
to be great gainers in ransoming themselves from these 
inconveniences by some diminution of their liberty. 

It is true, the provinces sometimes suffered very 
much from the avarice of their governors. But those 
were only transient evils, which had no long effects, and 
to which the goodness and justice of a worthy succes- 
sor applied a speedy redress ; and which, after all, 
were not comparable to the disorders with which the 
Athenians, Thebans, and Lacedaemonians, against 
each other, were attended ; and still lets to the vio- 
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lences and ravages occasioned in many cities and states, 
by the insatiable avarice and barbarous cruelty of 
tyrants. 

An evident proof of the wisdom of the plan adopted 
by princes, of leaving their dominions to the Romans 
after their death, is, that their people never exclaimed 
against that disposition, nor proceeded to any revolt 
of their own accord, to prevent its taking effect. 

I lio not pretend to exculpate the Romans entirely 
in this place, nor to justify their conduct in all things. 
I have sufficiently animadverted upon the interested 
views And political motives which influenced their ac- 
tions. I only say, that the Roman government, espe- 
cially with regard to those who submitted voluntarily 
to them, was gentle, humane, equitable, advantageous 
to the people, and the source of their peace and tran- 
quillity. There were indeed some individual oppres- 
sors, who made the Roman people authorise the most 
flagrant injustice, of which we shall soon see an exam- 
ple : but there was always in that republic a consi- 
derable number of citizens, zealous for the public good, 
who rose up against those violences and declared 
loudly for justice. This, however, was not the case 
in the affair of Cyprus, which it is now time to relate. 

Clodius,* who commanded a small fleet near Cilicia, 
was defeated and taken prisoner by the pirates of that 
coast, against whom he had been sent He caused Pto- 
lemy, king of Cyprus, brother of Ptolemy Auletes, to 
be desired in his name to send him money to pay his 
ransom. That prince, who was a kind of prodigy 
in point of avarice, sent him only two talents. The 
pirates chose rather to release Clodius without ransom, 
than to take so small a one. 

His thoughts were bent upon being revenged on 
that king as soon as possible. He had 
A" H' ?*5o found means to get himself elected tri- 
bune or the people ; an important of- 
fice, which gave him great power. Clodius made use 
of it for the destruction of his enemy. He pretended 
that that prince had no right to the kingdom of Cy- 
prus, which bad been left to the Roman people by the 
will of Alexander, who died at Tyre. It was deter- 
mined, in consequence, that the kingdom of Egypt, 
and that of Cyprus, which depended on it, appertained 
to the Romans in virtue of that donation ; and Clodius 
accordingly obtained an order of the people to seize 
the kingdom of Cyprus, to dispose Ptolemy, and to 
confiscate all his effects. To put so unjust an order 
in execution, he bad sufficient influence and address to 
cause the justest of all the Romans to be elected, I 
mean Cato,* whom he removed from the republic, 
under the pretext of so honorable a commission, that 
he might not find in him an obstacle to the violent 
and criminal designs which he was meditating. Cato 
was therefore sent into the isle of Cyprus, to deprive 
a prince of his kingdom, who well deserved that dis- 
grace, says an historian, for his many irregularities ; 
as if a man's vices sufficiently authorized the seizure 
of all his property. 

Cato, upon his arrival at Rhodes/ sent to bid Pto- 
lemy retire peaceably : and promised him, if he com- 
plied, to procure him the high-priesthood of the tem- 
ple of Venus at Paphoa, the revenues of which were 
sufficiently considerable to enable him to subsist hooor- 

c Strab. 1. xiv. p. 684. 
d P. Clodius in senatu tub honoriflcentiftsimo tltulo iff. Ca- 
tooem a rap. reiegavit. Quippe legem talit, ut It — mitteretur 
Id insulam Crprum, ad spoUandum regno Ptolamaum, omni- 
bus morum vittis earn contnmeliani merltnm— Fett. Pater cX 
»V«. 46. g Plat. In Cato, p. 776. 



ably. Ptolemy rejected that proposal. He was not, 
however, in a condition to defend himself against the 
power of the Romans ; but could not resolve, after 
having worn a crown so long, to live as a private per- 
son. Determined therefore to end his life and reign 
together, he embarked with all his treasures, and put to 
sea. His design was to have holes bored in the bot- 
tom of his ship, that it might sink with him sod ill 
his riches. But when he came to the execution of his 
purpose, though he persisted constantly in the reso- 
lution of dying himself, he had not courage to include 
his innocent and well-beloved treasures in his ruin: 
and thereby showed that he loved them better than he 
did himself /—king of Cyprus indeed in title, but in 
fact, the mean slave of his money. He returned to 
shore, and replaced his gold in his magazines, after 
which he poisoned himself, and left the whole to hU 
enemies. Cato carried those treasures the following 
year to Rome. The sum was so large, that in the 
greatest triumphs the like had scarce ever been laid 
up in the public treasury. Plutarch makes it amount 
to almost 7000 talents (1,050,000*. sterling). Cato 
caused all Ptolemy's precious effects and furniture to 
be sold publicly ; reserving to himself only a picture 
of Zeno, the founder of the Stoics, the sentiments of 
which sect he followed. 

The Roman people here throw off the mask, and 
show themselves not such as they had been in the glori- 
ous ages of the republic, full of contempt for riches sad 
of esteem for poverty, but such as they were become, 
after that gold and silver had entered Rome in triumph 
with their victorious generals. Never was any thing 
more capable of disgracing and reproaching the Ro- 
mans, than this last action. " The Roman people," 
says Cicero, instead of making it their honor, and al- 
most a duty, as formerly, to re-establish the kings 
their enemies whom they had conquered, upon their 
thrones, now see a king, their aUy, or at least a eon- ' 
stent friend of the republic, who had never done them 
any wrong, of whom neither the senate nor any of our 
generals had ever received the least complaint, who 
enjoyed the dominions left him by his ancestors in 
tranquillity, plundered on a sudden without any for- 
mality, and all his effects sold by auction almost be- 
fore his eyes, by order of the same Roman people. 
This," continnes Cicero, " shows other kings upon what 
they are to rely for their security : from this fatal ex- | 
ample they learn, that amongst us, there needs only i 
the secret intrigue of some seditious tribune, to de- 
prive them of their thrones, and to plunder them st 
the same time of all their fortunes.'* 

What I am most amazed at is, that Cato, the just- 
est and most upright man of those times, (but what 
was the most shining virtue and justice of the Pa- 
gans I) should lend his name and service in so noto- 
rious an injustice. Cicero, who had reasons for spar- 
ing him, and dared not blame bis conduct openly, 
shows, however, in the same oration which I have now 
cited, hut in an artful and delicate manner, and un- 
der the appearance of excusing him, how much be had 
dishonored himself by that action. 

During Cato's stay at Rhodes, Ptolemy Auletes, 

king of Egypt, and brother to him of Cyprus, came 

thither to him. I reserve for a following book the 

history of that prince, which merits particular atten- , 

tion. 

/Procul dubiohlcnon possedit divitias, sed a dlritiit po»- 
whui eat ; titulo rex rasulss, animo pecuniae miserabUe nuo- 
cipium.— Vol. Max. )\ 
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! Tm twenty-first Book is divided into three articles, 
. which are all abridgments t the first, of the history of 
i the Jews, from the reign of Aristobulus to that of 
Herod the Great ; the second, of the history of the 
Parthians, from the establishment of that empire to the 
defeat of Crassus; the third, of the history of the 
kings of Cappadocia, to the annexing of that kingdom 
to the Roman empire. 

Ahticie I. 

Abridgment of the History of the Jews, from Aristobulus, son 
of Hyrcanus, who first assumed the title of king, to the reign 
of Herod the Gseat, the Idunueaii . 

As the history of the Jews is often intermixed with 
that of the kings of Syria and Egypt, I have taken 
care as occasion offered, to relate those circumstances 
of it which were most necessary and suitable to my sub- 
ject. I shall add here what remains of that history, 
to the reign of Herod the Great. The historian Jose- 
pbus, who is in every one's hands, will satisfy the lau- 
dable curiosity of such as are desirous of being more 
fully informed. Dean Prideaux, of whom I have 
here made much use, may be also consulted for the 
same purpose. 

SECT. I. Reign of Ariftobuluf the First, which lasted two 

years, 

Hyrcanus,* high-priest and prince of the Jews had 

A M 2809 left five 80M at h " deatb * The first 
AntJ.CJlOC. was Aristobulus, the second Antigonus, 
' the third Alexander Jannoeus, the 
fourth's name is unknown. The fifth was called Ab- 
salom. N 

Aristobulus, as the eldest, succeeded bis rather in 
the high-priesthood and temporal sovereignty. As 
soon as he saw himself well established, he assumed 
the diadem and title of king, which none of those who 
bad governed Judaea since the Babylonish capitivity 
had done besides himself. The circumstances of the 
times seemed favorable for that design. The kings of 
Syria and Egypt, who were alone capable of opposing 
it, were weak princes, involved in domestic troubles 
aud civil wars, little secure upon the throne, and not 
maintaining themselves long in the possession of it. 
He knew that the Romans were much inclined to au- 
thorize the dismembering and dividing the domi- 
nions of the Grecian kings, in order to weaken and 
keep them low in comparison with themselves. Be- 
sides, it was natural for Aristobulus to take advantage 
of the victories and acquisitions made by his ancestors, 
who had given an assured and uninterrupted esta- 
blishment to the Jewish nation, and enabled it to sup- 
port the dignity of a king amongst its neighbors. 

b Joseph. Antiq. xiil. 19, &c. Id. de Bell. Jud. i 3. 



Aristobulus's mother, in virtue of Hyrcanus's will, 
pretended to the government ; but Aristobulus was 
the strongest, and put her in prison, where he caused 
her to be starved to death. With respect to his bro- 
thers, as be very much loved Antigonus, the eldest 
of them, he gave him at first a share in the govern- 
ment. He confined the other three in prison, and 
kept them there during his life. 

When Aristobulus' had fully possessed himself of 
the authority which his rather had en- 
A ^ t jcf 9 jo 6 joyed, he entered into a war with the 
' Ituraeans; and after having subjected 
the greatest part of them, he obliged them to embrace 
Judaism, as Hyrcanus had compelled the Idumaeans 
some years before. He gave them the alternative, 
either to be circumcised and profess the Jewish reli- 
gion, or to quit their country and seek a settlement 
elsewhere. They chose to stay, and comply with what 
was required of them, and thus were incorporated with 
the Jews, both as to spirituals and temporals. This 
practice became a fundamental maxim with the Asrao. 
neans. It shows, that they had not a just idea of re- 
ligion at that time, which does not impose itself by 
force, and which ought not to be received but volun- 
tarily and by persuasion. Iturssa, which was inha- 
bited by the people in question, formed part of Ccsle- 
syria, on the north-east frontier of Israel, between the 
inheritance of the half tribe ofManasseh on the other 
side of Jordan, and the territory of Damascus. 

A distemper obliged Aristobulus to return from 
Ituraea to Jerusalem and to leave the command of the 
army to his brother Antigonus, to make an end of the 
war be had begun. The queen and her cabal, who 
envied Antigonus the king's favor, took advantage of 
this illness, to prejudice the king against him by falsa 
reports and calumnies. Antigonus soon returned to 
Jerusalem after the successes by which he had termi- 
nated the war. His entry was a kind of triumph. 
The feast of tabernacles was then celebrating. He 
went directly to the temple with his guards, com- 
pletely armed as he had entered the city, without 
giving himself time to change any part of his equipage. 
This was imputed to him as a crime with the king ; 
who, otherwise prejudiced against him, sent him or- 
ders to disarm himself, and come to him as soon as 
possible ; conceiving that if he refused to obey, it was 
a proof of some bad design ; and in that case he gave 
orders that he should be killed. The person sent by 
Aristobulus was gained by the queen and her cabal, 
and told him the order quite differently ; that the 
king desired to see him completely armed as he was. 
Antigon u? went directly to wait on him ; and the 

I Ibid. 
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guards who saw him come in bis anna, obeyed their 
orders, and killed him. 

Aristobulus, having discovered all that had passed, 
was keenly affected with it, and inconsolable for his 
death. Tormented with remorse of conscience for 
this murder, and that of his mother, he led a mise- 
rable life, and expired at last in anguish and despair. 

SECT. II. Reign of Alexander Jannams, which continued 

twenty-seven yean. 

Salome,* the wife of Aristobulus, immediately after 
his death, took the three princes out of 

Ant *}' CMOS tne P nson » * nto wn i cn tne y h*d been 
' put by her husband. Alexander Jan- 
nanis, the eldest of the three, was crowned. He put 
his next brother to death, who had endeavored to de- 
prive him of the crown. As for the third, named 
Absalom, who was of a peaceable disposition, and 
who had no thoughts but of living in tranquillity as a 
private person, he granted him his favor, and pro- 
tected him during his whole life. No more is said 
of him/ than that he gave his daughter in marriage 
to Aristobulus the youngest son of bis brother Alex- 
ander, and that he served him against the Romans at 
the siege of Jerusalem, in which he was made prisoner 
forty-two years after, when the temple was taken by 
Pompey. 

Whilst all this was passing the two kings of Syria, 
of whom Grypus reigned at Antioch, and Antiochus 
of Cyxicus, at Damascus made a cruel war upon each 
other, although they were brothers. Cleopatra, and 
Alexander, the youngest of her sons, reigned in Egypt, 
and Ptolemy Lathyrus, the eldest, in Cyprus. 

Alexander Jannaeus, some time after he returned 
to Jerusalem, and had taken possession of the throne, 
had set a strong army on foot, which passed the Jor- 
dan, and formed the siege of Gadara. At the end of 
ten months, having made himself master of that city, 
he took several other very strong places, situated also 
on the other side of the Jordan. But not being suf- 
ficiently upon his guard on his return, he was beaten 
by the enemy, and lost 10,000 men, with all the spoils 
he had taken, and his own baggage. He returned to 
Jerusalem in the highest affliction for this loss, and the 
shame with which it was attended. He had even the 
mortification to see that many people, instead of la- 
menting his misfortune, took a malignant joy in it. 
For since the quarrel of Hyrcanus with the Pharisees, 
they had always been the enemies of his house, and 
especially of this Alexander. And as they had drawn 
almost the whole people into their party, they had so 
strongly prejudiced and inflamed them against him, 
that all the disorders and commotions with which his 
whole reign was embroiled, flowed from this source. 

This loss, great as it was, did not prevent his go- 
ing to seise Raphia and Anthedon, 

A M. 3904. wn en he saw the coast of Gaxa with- 
Ant.j.c. loo. out defencef after the departure of 

Lathyrus. 

Those two posts, which were only a few miles from 
Gaxa, kept it in a manner blocked up, which was 
what he proposed when he attacked them. He had 
never forgiven the inhabitants of Gaxa for calling in 
Lathyrus against him, and giving him troops, which 
had contributed to his gaining the fatal battle of the 
Jordan ; and he earnestly sought all occasions to 
avenge himself upon them. 

c Joseph. Antlq. xli. 20. Id. do Bell. Jud. I. S. 
a Joseph. Antlq. xiv. 8. 



As soon as his affairs would permit, he came with 
a numerous army to besiege their city. 

Ani*i C°98 A poi ,odorus « tne go****** of Mefcoded 

the place a whole year with a valor and 

prudence that acquired him great reputation. His 

own brother Lysimachus could not see his glory with- 

out envy ; and that base passion induced 

i*.:» M t' 8 «?°tv hira to assassinate the governor. That 
Ant. J. C. 07. * . «. j • .. j • « 

wretch afterwards associated with some 

others as abandoned as himself, and surrendered the 
city to Alexander. Upon his entrance, it was thought 
by his behavior and the orders which he gave, that 
he intended to use his victory with clemency and mo- 
deration. But as soon as he saw himself master of 
all the posts, and that there was nothing to oppose 
him, he let loose his soldiers with permission to kill, 
plunder, and destroy ; and immediately all the barbs- 
rity that could be imagined was exercised upon that 
unfortunate city. The pleasure of revenge cost him 
very dear. For the inhabitants of Gaxa defended 
themselves, like men in despair, and killed almost as 
many of his people as they were themselves. But 
at length he satiated his brutal revenge, and reduced 
that ancient and famous city to a heap of ruins ; af- 
ter which he returned to Jerusalem. This war em- 
ployed him a year. 

Some time after the people affronted him in the 
most heinous manner/ At the feast 

Ant J. C.99. of tabernacles, whilst be was in the tem- 
ple, offering the solemn sacrifice in i 
quality of high-priest, upon the altar of burnt-offer- I 
ings, they threw lemons at his head, calling him a ' 
thousand injurious names, and amongst the rest giving 
him that of " Slave;" a reproach which sufficiently 
argued, that they looked upon him as unworthy of the 
crown and pontificate. This was a consequence of 
what Eleaxar had presumed to advance ; that the mo- 
ther of Hyrcanus had been a captive. These indig- 
nities enraged Alexander to such a degree, that be 
attacked those insolent people in person, at the bead 
of his guards, and killed 6000 of them. Seeing how 
much the Jews were disaffected towards him, he was 
afraid to trust his person any longer to them, and used 
foreign troops for his guard, whom be caused to come 
from Pisidia and Cilicia. Of these he formed a body 
of 6000 men, who attended him every where. 

When Alexander saw the storm which bad been 
raited against him a little appeased by 

Am i ck the terror °* *• revenge he had taken 

Ant. J. l». 94. * .. . „ j »• ° •  

for it, he turned bis arms against the 
enemy abroad. After having obtained some ad- 
vantages over them, he fell into an ambuscade, wherein 

he lost the greatest part of bis army, 
Ant J. C.92 * nd •• M P ed himself with great difficulty. 

At his return to Jerusalem, the Jews, 
incensed at this defeat, revolted against him. They 
flattered themselves, that they should find him to 
much weakened and dejected, by his late loss, that 
they should experience no difficulty in completing his 
destruction, which they had so long desired. Alex- 
ander who wanted neither application nor valor, snd 
who besides had a more than common capacity, soon 
found troops to oppose them. A civil war ensued 
between him and his subjects, which continued sir 
years, and occasioned great misfortunes to both parties. 
The rebels were beaten and defeated upon tntoy oc- 
casions. 

Alexander, having taken a city wherein many of 

a Joseph. Antlq. xlli. Si. 
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them bad shut themselves up, carried 

AnuVc^ai. ^ of them t0 J eru8ft,em » and cau^ 
them all to be crucified in one day. 

When they were fixed to the cross, he ordered their 
wives and children to be brought out, and to bare 
their throats cut before their races. During this cruel 
execution, the king regaled his wives and concubines 
in a place from whence they saw all that passed ; and 
this sight was to him and them the principal part of 
the entertainment Horrid gratification I This civil 
war, during the six years it lasted, had cost the lives 
of more than 50,000 men on the side of the rebels. 

Alexander, after having put an end to it, undertook 
many other foreign expeditions with very great suc- 
cess. Upon his return to Jerusalem, he abandoned 
himself to intemperance and excess of wine, which 
brought a quartan ague upon him, of which he died 
at the end of three years, after having reigned twenty- 



seven. 



He left two sons, Hyrcanus and Ari*tobulus ; but 
he decreed by his will, that Alexandra 

Ant^j 3 ?^ h " Wl * e snou ^ g° vern tne kingdom 
during her life, and choose which of her 
sons she thought fit to succeed her. 



 SECT. III. Reign of Alexandra, the wife of Jannwus, which 
I , continued ulne years. Hyrcanus her eldest son is high-priest 
during that time. 

According to the advice of her husband,* Alexan- 
dra submitted herself and her children 

AntrSl C78. *° ***• P oweror, * ne Pharisees, declaring 
* to them, that in doing so, she acted 
only in conformity to the last will of her husband. 

By this step ahe so well conciliated them, that, for- 
getting their hatred for the dead, though they had 
carried it during bis life as far as possible, they changed 
it on a sudden into respect and veneration for his me- 
mory : and instead of the invectives and reproaches 
which they had always abundantly vented against 
him, nothing was heard but praises and panegyrics, 
wherein they exalted immoderately the great actions 
of Alexander, by which the nation had been aggran- 
dised, and its power, honor, and credit, much aug- 
mented. By this means they brought over the people 
so effectually, whom till then they had always irritated 
against him, that they celebrated his funeral with 
greater pomp and magnificence than that of any of his 
predecessors ; Alexandra, according to the intent of 
bis will, was confirmed sovereign administratrix of the 
nation. We see from hence, that a blind and unli- 
mited conformity to the power and will of the Phari- 
sees was with them a substitute for every kind of me- 
rit, and made all failings, and even crimes, disappear 
as effectually as if they had never been : which is 
very common with those who are fond of ruling. 

When that princess saw herself well established, 
she caused her eldest son Hyrcanus to be received as 
high-priest : he wai then near thirty- three years of 
age. According to her promise, she gave the admi- 
nistration of all important affairs to the Pharisees. 
| The first thing they did was to repeal the decree, by 
which John Hyrcanus, father of the two last kings, 
had abolished all their traditional constitutions, which 
were afterwards more generally received than ever. 
They persecuted with great cruelty all those who had 
declared themselves their enemies in the preceding 
reigns, without the queen's being able to prevent them ; 
because sbe had tied up her own hands, by putting 

g Joseph. Antlq. xlil. 23, 34, et de Bell. Jud. 1 4. 



herself into those of the Pharisees. She had seen in 
her husbands time what a civil war was, and the in- 
finite misfortunes with which it is attended. She was 
afraid of kindling a new one ; and not knowing any 
other means to prevent it, than by giving way to the 
violence of those revengeful and inexorable men, sbe 
believed it necessary to suffer a less evil, in order to 
prevent a greater. 

What we have said upon this head may contribute 
very much to our having a right notion of the state 
of the Jewish nation, and of the characters of those 
who governed it 

The Pharisees still continued their persecutions 

against those who had opposed them 

A *; *J' JPyJ under the late king.* They made them 

accountable for all the cruelties and 

faults with which tbey thought proper to blacken his 

memory. They had already got rid of many of their 

enemies under this pretext, and invented every day 

new articles of accusation to destroy those who gave 

them most umbrage amongst such as still survived. 

The friends and partisans of the late king, seeing 
that there was no end to these persecutions, and that 
their destruction was sworn, assembled at last, and 
came in a body to wait on the queen, with Aristobu- 
lus, her second son, at their head. They represented 
to her the services they had done the late king; their 
fidelity and attachment to him in all his wars, and all 
the difficulties in which he had been involved during 
the troubles. That it was very hard at present, that 
under her government, every thing tbey had done for 
him should be made criminal, and tbey should see 
themselves sacrificed to the implacable hatred of their 
enemies, solely for the adherence to herself and her 
family. They implored her either to put a stop to 
such sort of inquiries ; or, if that was not in her 
power, to permit them to retire out of the country, 
in order to seek an asylum elsewhere : at least they 
begged her to put them into garrisooed places, where 
they might find some security against the violence of 
their enemies. 

The aueen was as much affected as it was possible 
to be with the condition she saw them in, and the in- 
justice done them. But it was out of her power to 
do for them all she desired ; for she had given herself 
masters, by engaging to take no steps without the 
consent of the Pharisees. How dsngerous is it to 
invest such people with too much authority ! They 
exclaimed, that it would be putting a stop to the 
course of justice to suspend the inquiries after the cul- 
pable ; that such a proceeding was what no govern- 
ment ought to suffer, and that therefore tbey never 
would accede to it. On the other side, the queen 
believed that she ought not to give her consent, that 
the real and faithful friends of her family should 
abandon their country in such a manner ; because 
she would then lie at the mercy of a turbulent faction, 
without any support, and would have no resource in 
case of necessity. She resolved therefore upon the 
third point they bad proposed to her, and dispersed 
them into places where she had garrisons. She found 
two advantages resulting from that conduct : the first 
was, that their enemies dated not attack them in those 
fortresses, where they would have arms in their hands ; 
and ttj| second, that they would always be a body of 
reserve? upon which she could rely upon occasion in 
case of any rupture. 

Some years after, queen Alexandra fell sick of a 

k Joseph. Antiq. xtil. 21, et de Bell. Jud. 1. 4. 
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very dangerous distemper, which brought 

adlj.'c. 3 ™. her *° the P oint °* de * th » Ai 9 ° on ■» 
Aristobulus, her youngest son, saw that 

she could not recover, as he had long formed the de- 
sign of seizing the crown at her death, he stole out 
of Jerusalem in the night, with only one domestic, 
and went to the places, in which, according to a plan 
he had given them, the friends of his father bad been 
placed in a garrison. He was received there with 
open arms, and in fifteen days* time twenty-two of 
those towns and castles declared for him, which put 
bim in possession of almost all the forces of the state. 
The people as well as the army were entirely inclined 
to declare for him, being weary of the cruel adminis- 
tration of the Pharisees, who had governed without 
control under Alexandra, and were become insupport- 
able to every one. They came therefore in crowds 
from all quarters to follow the standards of Aristo- 
bulus ; in hopes that he would abolish the tyranny 
of the Pharisees, which could not be expected from 
Hyrcanus his eldest brother, who had been brought 
up by his mother in a blind submission to that sect : 
besides which, he had neither the courage nor capa- 
city necessary for so vigorous a design ; for he was 
heavy and indolent, void of activity and application, 
and of a very mean capacity. 

When the Pharisees saw that Aristobulus's party 
augmented considerably, they went with Hyrcanus 
at their head to represent to the dying queen what 
was going forward, and to demand her orders and as- 
sistance. She answered, that she was no longer in a 
condition to intermeddle in such affairs, and that she 
left the care of them to the Pharisees, However, she 
appointed Hyrcanus her heir, and expired soon after. 

As soon as she was dead, he took possession of the 
throne, and the Pharisees used all their endeavors to 
support him upon it. When Aristobulus quitted 
Jerusalem, tbey bad caused his wife and children, 
whom he had left behind him, to be shut up in the 
castle of Baris,' as hostages against himself. But see- 
ing this did not stop him,* they raised an army. 
Aristobulus did the same. A battle near Jericho 
decided the quarrel. Hyrcanus, abandoned by most 
part of his troops, who went over to his brother, was 
obliged to fly to Jerusalem, and to shut himself up 
in the castle of Baris ; his partisans took refuge in 
the temple. A short time after tbey also submitted 
to Aristobulus, and Hyrcanus was obliged to come to 
an accommodation with him. 

SECT. IV. Relgu of Aristobulus II., which continued tlx 

years. 

It was agreed by this accommodation, that Aristo- 
bulus should have the crown and high- 
Ant. J.' C.69. Priesthood, and that Hyrcanus should 
resign both to him, and content himself 
with a private life, under the protection of bis brother, 
and with the enjoyment of his fortune. It was not 
difficult to reconcile him to this; for he loved quiet 
and ease above all things. Thus he quitted the go- 
vernment, after having possessed it three months. The 
tyranny of the Pharisees ended with his reign, after 
having greatly distressed the Jewish nation from the 
time of the death of Alexander Jantueus. 

The troubles of the state were not so soon ap- 
peased : these were occasioned by the ambition of 

i Baric wai a castle situate upon a high rock without ths 
works of the temple, which were upon the same rock. 
* Joseph. Antiq. xlv. 1, et de Boll. Jud. i. 4. 



An upas, better known under the name of Antipater, 
lather of Herod. He was by extraction an Idumaean, 
and a Jew by religion, as were all the lduma-ant, 
from the time that Hyrcanus had obliged them to 
embrace Judaism. As he bad been brought up in 
the court of Alexander Jannseua, and of Alexandra 
his wife, who reigned after him, he bad gained an 
ascendant over Hyrcanus, their eldest son, with the 
hope of raising himself by his favor when be should 
succeed to the crown. But when be 

Ant*' ?u ww * H . nii memsures defeated by the 
deposition of Hyrcanus,' and the coro- 
nation of Aristobulus, from whom he bad nothing to 
expect, he employed his whole address and application 
to replace Hyrcanus upon the throne. 

The latter, by his secret negociatioas, bad at first 
applied to A r etas, king of Arabia Petrea, for aid to 
reinstate himself. After various events, which I pass 
over to avoid prolixity, he bad recourse to Pompey, 
who, on his return from his expedition against Mitb- 
ridates, was arrived in Syria.  He there took cog- 
nizance of the competition between Hyrcanus and 
Aristobulus, who repaired thither according: to bis 
orders. A great number of Jews went thither also, 
to request that be would free them from the govern- 
ment of both the one and the other. Tbey repre- 
sented that they ought not to be ruled by kings: that 
tbey had long been accustomed to obey ooly the high* 
priest, who, without any other title, administered jus- 
tice according to the laws and constitutions transmit- 
ted down to them from their forefathers ; that the 
two brothers were indeed of the sacerdotal line; but 
that they had changed the form of the government 
for a new one, which would enslave them, if not re- 
medied. 

Hyrcanus complained, that Aristobulus had un- 
justly deprived him of his birthright, by usurping 
every thing, and leaving him only a small estate for 
his subsistence. He accused him also of practising 
piracy at sea, and of plundering bis neighbors by 
land. And to confirm what he alleged against him, 
he produced almost a thousand Jews, the principal 
men of the nation, whom Antipater had brought ex- 
pressly, to support by their testimony what that prince 
had to say against his brother. 

Aristobulus replied to this, That Hyrcanus had 
been deposed only for his incapacity : that his doth 
and indolence rendered him entirely incapable of the 
management of public affairs ; that the people des- 
pised him ; and that he (Aristobulus) had been | 
obliged to take the reins of the government into his 
own hands, to prevent them from falling into those of 
strangers. lu fine, that he bore no other title than 
what his father Alexander had done before bim. And 
in proof of what he advanced, be produced a great 
number of the young nobility of the country, who 
appeared with all possible splendor and magnificence. 
Their superb habits, haughty manners, and proud 
demeanor, did no great service to his cause. 

Pompey heard enough to discern that the conduct 
of Aristobulus was violent and unjust ; but would 
not, however, pronounce immediately upon it, lot 
Aristobulus, out of resentment, should oppose Rede- 
signs against Arabia, which he bad much at heart : be 
therefore politely dismissed the two brothers, and told 
them, that at his return from reducing Aretss and 
his Arabians, he should pass through Judas, and 

I Joseph. Antlq. xlv. 2—8, et deBeU. Jud. 1 5. 
at Joseph, Antlq. xlv. 5. Id. de Bell. Jod. 1 J. 
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I that he would then regulate their affair, and settle 
! every thing. 

Aristobulus, who fully penetrated Pompey's senti- 
I ments, set out suddenly for Damascus, without pay- 
ing him the least instance of respect, returned into 
Judsa, armed his subjects, and prepared for a vigor- 
ous defence. By this conduct, he made Pompey his 
mortal enemy. 
; Pompey applied himself also in making prepara- 
I tions for the Arabian war. Aretas till then had des- 
pised the Roman arms ; but when he saw them at bis 
door, and that victorious army ready to enter his do- 
minions, he sent an embassy to make his submission. 
1 Pompey, however, advanced as far as Petra, 1 is ca- 
I pital, of which he made himself master. Aretas was 
; taken in it Pompey at first kept him under a guard, 
' but at length he was released upon accepting the con- 
ditions imposed on him by the victor, who soon after 
1 returned to Damascus. 

i He was not apprised till then of Aristobulus's 
proceedings in Judaa. He marched thither with his 
army, and found Aristobulus posted in the castle of 
Alexandrion, which stood upon a high mountain at 
the entrance of the country. This was an extremely 
strong place, built by his father Alexander, who had 
given his name to it. Pompey sent to bid him come 
down to him. Aristobulus was not much inclined 
to comply, but he at last acceded to tbe opinion of 
thc*e about him, who, dreading a war with the Ro- 
mans, advised him to go. He did so ; and after a 
| conversation which turned upon his difference with 
his brother, he returned into his castle. He repeated 
the same visit two or three times, in hopes by that 
civility to gain upon Pompey, and induce him to de- 
cide in his favor. But for fear of accident, he did 
not omit to put good garrisons into his strong places, 
1 and to make all other preparations for a vigorous de- 
fence, in case Pompey should decide against him. 
Pompey, who had advice of his proceedings, tbe last 
time he came to him, obliged him to put them all 
into his hands, by way of sequestration, and made 
htm sign orders for that purpose to all the command- 
ers of those places. 

Aristobulus, incensed at the violence which had 
been offered him, as soon as he was released, made all 
haste to Jerusalem, and prepared every thing for the 
war. His resolution to keep the crown, made him 
the sport of two different passions, hope and fear. 
When he saw the least appearance that Pompey would 
decide in his favor, he made use of all the arts of com- 
plaisance to incline him to it. When, on the con- 
trary, he had the least reason to suspect that he 
would declare against him, he observed a directly op- 
posite conduct This was the cause of the contra- 
riety visible in the different steps he took throughout 
this affair. 

Pompey followed him close. The first place where 
he encamped in his way to Jerusalem, was Jericho; 
there he received the news of Mithridates's death, as 
we shall see in the following book. 

He continued bis march towards Jerusalem. When 
he approached, Aristobulus, who began to repent of 
what be had dona, came out to meet him, and en- 
deavored to bring him to an accommodation, by pro- 
robing an entire submission, and a great sum of money 
to prevent tbe war. Pompey accepted his offers, and 
sent Gabiniua, at the head of a detachment, to receive 
the money ; but when that lieutenant-general arrived 
at Jerusalem, be found the gates shut against him ; 



and, instead of receiving tbe money, he was told from 
the top of tbe walls, that the city would not stand to 
the agreement. Pompey therefore, not being willing 
that they should deceive him with impunity, ordered 
Aristobulus, whom he had kept with him, to be put 
in irons, and advanced with his whole army against 
Jerusalem. The city was extremely strong by its 
situation and the works which had been made ; and 
bad it not been for the dissensions that prevailed 
within it, was capable of making a long defence. 

Aristobulus's party was for defending the place ; 
especially when they saw that Pompey kept their 
king prisoner. But the adherents of Hyrcanus were 
determined to open the gates to that general. And 
as the latter were much the greater number, tbe other 
party retired to the mouutain of the temple, to de- 
fend it, and caused the bridges of the ditch and valley 
which surrounded it to be broken down. Pompey, 
to whom the city immediately opened its gates, resolved 
to besiege the temple. The place held out three whole 
months, and would have done »o three more, and 
perhaps obliged tbe Romans to abandon their en- 
terprise, but for the superstitious rigor with which 
the besieged observed tbe sabbath. They believed, 
indeed, that they might defend themselves when at- 
tacked, but not that they might prevent the works 
of the enemy, or make any for themselves. The 
Romans knew how to take advantage of this inaction 
upon the sabbath-days. They did not attack tbe 
Jews upon tuem, but filled up the fosses, made their 
approaches, and fixed their engines without opposition. 
They threw down at length a great tower, which car- 
ried along with it so great a part of tbe wall, that the 
breach was large enough for an assault. The place 
was carried sword in band, and a terrible slaughter 
ensued, in which more than 12,000 persons were 
killed. 

During the whole tumult, tbe cries, and disorder 
of this slaughter, history observes that tbe priests, 
who were at that time employed in divine service, 
continued it with surprising calmness, notwithstanding 
the rage of their enemies, and their grief to see their 
friends arid • relations massacred before their eyes. 
Many of them saw their own blood mingle with that 
of the sacrifices they were offering, and the sword of 
the enemy make tbemslves the victims of their duty ; 
happy and worthy of being envied, if they had been 
as faithful to the spirit as the letter of it ! 

Pompey, with many of his superior officers, entered 
the temple, and not only into tbe sanctuary, but into 
the holy of holies, into which, by the law, the high- 
priest alone was permitted to enter once a year, upon 
the solemn day of expiation. This whs what most 
keenly afflicted tbe Jews, and enraged that people so 
bitterly against the Romans. 

Pompey did not touch tbe treasures of the temple, 
which consisted principally in sums that had been de- 
posited there by private families for their better secu- 
rity. Those sums amonnted to 2000 talents in specie,* 
without reckoning the gold and silver vessels, which 
were innumerable, and of infinite value. It was not,* 
says Cicero, out of respect for tbe majesty of the God 

a Three hundred thousand pounds sterling 
b Cn. Pomueius, csptu Hierosolyrals, victor ex lllofano nihil 
attigit. In primit hoc, ut mulu aiia, tapienter, quod in tarn 
suspicions ac maledica clvitae locum •ennoni obtrectaiorum 
mm xeliquit. Non enim credo religiotiem et Juussorum et hos- 
tium impedimento priestanuasimo impcratort, tad pudorem 
filiate— istorum rellgio sacrorum a splendore huju» imperii, gra- 
vitate nomlnia vesiri.majorum instituti* abhom bat— Crfc. pro 
Flme. n. 67—69. 
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adored in that temple, that Pompey behaved in this 
manner ; for, according to him, nothing was more 
contemptible than the Jewish religion, more unworthy 
the wisdom and grandeur of the Romans, nor more 
opposite to the institutions of their ancestors. Pompey 
in this noble disinterestedness had no other motive 
than to deprive malice and calumny of all means of 
attacking his reputation. Such were the thoughts of 
the most learned of the Pagans, with respect to the 
only religion of the true God. They blasphemed what 
they knew not 

It hath been observed, that till then Pompey had 
been successful in all things, but that after this sacri- 
legious curiosity, his good fortune abandoned him, 
and that the advantage gained over the Jews was his 
last victory. 

SECT. V. Reign of Hyrcanus II., which continued twenty- 
four yean. 

Pompey having thus put an end to the war, caused 
the walls of Jerusalem to be demolished, 

AntJC^M re -« staDl " ned Hyrcanus, and sent 
Aristobulus, with his two sons, Alex- 
ander and Antigonus, prisoners to Rome. He dis- 
membered several cities, from the kingdom of Judaea, 
which he united with the government of Syria, im- 
posed a tribute upon Hyrcanus, and left the adminis- 
tration of affairs to Antipater, who was at the court 
of Hyrcanus, and one of his principal ministers. Alex- 
ander made his escape upon the way to Rome, and 
returned into Judaea, where he afterwards excited new 
troubles. 

Hyrcanus finding himself too weak to take the 
field against him, had recourse to the 

Awl j" 0*57* * rin8 °^ the ^° m * DS * Gabinius, go- 
vernor of Syria, after having overthrown 
Alexander in a battle, went to Jerusalem, and re- 
instated Hyrcanus in the high- priesthood.' He made 
great alterations in the civil government ; for instead 
of monarchical, as it had been, he changed it into 
aristocratical ; but these innovations were but of short 
duration. 

Crassus, upon bis march against the Parthians, 

always intent upon gratifying his in- 

Ant J. C 54. sat * aD ' e *v*rice, stopped at Jerusalem, 

where he had been told great treasures 

were laid up. He plundered the temple of the riches 

in it, which amounted to the sum of 10,000 talents; 

that is to say, about 1,600,000/1 sterling. 

Caesar,* after his expedition into Egypt, being ar- 
rived in Syria, Antigonus, who had 

An?. J. C 47 maa * e hi" escape fr° m Rome with his 
father Aristobulus, came to throw him- 
self at his feet, begged him to re-establish him upon 
the throne of his father, who was lately dead, and 
made great complaints against Antipater and Hyrcanus. 
Caesar had too great obligations to both, to do any 
thing contrary to their interests ; for, as we shall see 
in the sequel, without the aid he had received from 
them, his expedition into Egypt would have miscar- 
tried. He decreed that Hyrcanus should retain the 
dignity of high-priest of Jerusalem, and the sovereignty 
of Judaea, to himself and his posterity after him for 
ever, and gave Antipater the office of procurator of 
Jud sea under Hyrcanus. By this decree, the aristo- 
cracy of Gabinius was abolished, and the government 
of Judaea re-established upon the ancient footing. 

d Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 10. Id. de Bell. Jud. i. 6. 
V»eph Antiq. air . 1 6. Id . de Bell. Jud. i. 8. 



Antipater * caused the government of Jerusalem to 
be given to Pbasael his eldest son, and that of Galilee 
to Herod his second son. 

Caesar, at Hyrcanus's request/ and in consideration 

K M $960 ° f the S€nrices De had rendered bun in 
Aut. J.' C. 44. E&J'P 1 and Syria, permitted him to re- 
build the walls of Jerusalem, which 
Pompey had caused to be demolished. Antipater, 
without losing time, began the work, and the city 
was soon fortified as it had been before the demolition. 
Caesar was killed this same year. 

During the civil wars, Judaea as well as all the 
other provinces of the Roman empire, was agitated 
by violent troubles. 

Pacorus,* son of Orodes, king of Parthia, had eo- 
tered Syria, with a powerful army. 

Ant. j!c.40. From th * n c« he sent a detachment into 
Judaea, with orders to place Antigonus, 
the son of Aristobulus, upon the throne, wbo on bis 
side had also raised troops. Hyrcanus, and Phassel, 
Herod's brother, upon the proposal of an accommoda- 
tion, had the imprudence to go to the enemy, who 
sieaed them and put them in irons. Herod escaped 
from Jerusalem the moment before the Parthians en- 
tered it to seise him also. 

Having missed Herod, they plundered the city 
and country, placed Antigonus upon the, throne, ana 
delivered Hyrcanus and Phasael in chains into his 
hands. Phasael, who well knew that his death was 
resolved, dashed out his brains against the walls of 
his prison, to avoid the hands of the executioner As 
for Hyrcanus, his life was granted him ; but, to 
render him incapable of the priesthood, Antigonus 
caused his ears to be cut off; for, according to the 
Levitical law,' it was requisite that the high-priest 
should be perfect in all his members. After haviog 
thus mutilated him, he gave him back to the Parthians 
that they might carry him into the East, from whence 
it would not be possible for him to embroil affairs in 
Judea.* He continued a prisoner at Seleucia in 
Babylonia, till the accession of Ph mates to the crown, 
who caused his chains to be taken off, and gave him 
entire liberty to see and converse with the Jews of 
that country, who were very numerous. They looked 
upon him as their king and high-priest, and raised 
him a revenue sufficient to support his rank with splen- 
dor. The love of his native country made him forget 
all those advantages. He returned the year folio wiog 
to Jerusalem, whither Herod had invited biro to come; < 
but some years afterwards he caused him to be put 
to death. , 

Herod bad at first taken refuge in Egypt, from i 
whence be went to Rome. Antony was then in the 
high degree of power which the triumvirate had given 
him. He took Herod under bis protection, and even 
did more in his favor than be expected. For instead 
of what he proposed, which was at most to obtain the 
crown for Aristobulus, 1 to whose sister Mariamne he 
had for some time been betrothed, with the view only 
of governing under him, as Antipater bad done under 
Hyrcanus : Antony caused the crown to be conferred 
upon him, contrary to the usual maxim of the Ro- i 

a Joseph Antiq. xir. 17. de Bell. Jod i. 8. 

g Id. Antiq. xiv. 17.  

h Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 24, 26. Id. de Bell. Jod. i. 11. 
<Levit.xxi.16— 24. 
e Joseph. Antiq. xv. 2. i 

i Aristobulus was the sou of Alexandra, Hyrcanus's dsugster. 
and his father was Alexander, son of Aristobulus, brother of 
Hyrcanus : so that the right of both brothers to the crown w*» 
united in his person. 
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mans in like case* For it was not their custom to 
violate the rights of the royal houses, which acknow- 
ledged them for protectors, and to give the crown to 
strangers. Herod was declared king of Judea by the 
senate, and conducted by the consuls to the capitol, 
where he received the investiture of the crown, with 
toe ceremonies usual upon such occasions. 

Herod passed only seven days at Rome in nego- 
ciating this great affair, and returned speedily into 
Judea. He had employed no more time than three 
months in his journies by sea and land. 

SECT. VI. Reign of Antigonus, of only two years' duration. 

It was not so easy for Herod to establish himself in 
the possession of the kingdom of Judea, 
as it had been to obtain his title from 
the Romans. Antigonus was not at 
all inclined to resign a throne which had cost him so 
much pains and money to acquire. He disputed it 
with him very vigorously for almost two years. 
Herod," who during the winter hsd made great 
preparations for the following cam- 

At J cm P*"* 11 ' °P enea ' ** "* length with the siege 
'of Jerusalem, which be invested at the 
head of a floe and numerous army. Antony had given 
orders to Sosius, governor of Syria, to use bis utmost 
endeavors to reduce Antigonus, and to put Herod 
into full possession of the kingdom of Judea. Whilst 
the works necessary for the siege were carrying on, 
. Herod made a tour to Samaria, and at length con- 
j summated his marriage with Mariamne. They had 
been contracted for years to each other : but the un- 
foreseen troubles which had befallen bim, had pre- 
vented their consummating the marriage till then. 
She was the daughter of Alexander the son of the 
king Aristobulus, and Alexandra the daughter of 
Hyreanus the second, and thereby grand-daughter 
to those two brothers. She was a princess of extra- 
ordinary beauty and virtue, and possessed in an emi- 
nent degree all the other qualities that adorn the sex. 
The attachment of the Jews to the Asmona?an family, 
made Herod imagine, that, by espousing her, he 
should find no difficulty in gaining their affection, 
which was ooe of bis reasons for consummating his 
marriage at that time. 

On his return to Jerusalem, Sosius and he, having 
joined their forces, pressed the siege in concert with 
the utmost vigour, and with a very numerous army, 
which amounted to at least 600,000 men. The place, 
however, held out against them many months with 
exceeding resolution ; and if the besiegea had been 
as expert in the art of war and the defence of places, as 
they were brave and resolute, it would not perhaps 
have been taken. But the Romans, who were much 
better skilled in those things than they, carried the 
place at length, after a siege of something more than 
six months. 

The Jaws being driven from their posts, the enemy 
entered on all sides, and made them- 

Ant ic?ii. ***** masters of the city. And to 
revenge the obstinate resistance they 
had made, and the fatigue they had suffered during so 
long and difficult a siege, they filled all quarters of 
Jerusalem with blood and slaughter, plundered and 
destroyed all before them, though Herod did his ut- 
most to prevent both the one and the other. 

^ Antigonus, seeing all was lost, csme and threw 
himself at the feet of Sosius in the most submissive 

m Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 17. Id. de Bell. Jod. 1. IS. 
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and most abject manner. He was put in chains, and 
sent to Antony as soon as he arrived at Antioch. He 
designed at first to have reserved him for his triumph : 
but Herod, who did not think himself safe as long aa 
that remnant of the royal family survived, would not 
let him rest till he had obtained the death of that un- 
fortunate prince, for which he even gave a large sum 
of money.* He was proceeded against in form, con- 
demned to die, and had the sentence executed upon 
him in the same manner as common criminals, with 
the rods and axes of the lictor, and was fastened to a 
stake ; a treatment with which the Romans had never 
used any crowned head before. 

Thus ended the reign of the Asmonaeans, after a 
duration of 129 years, reckoning from the beginning 
of the government of Judas Maccabeus. Herod 
entered by this means upon the peaceable possession 
of the kingdom of Judea, 

This singular, eitraordinary, and, till then, unex- 
ampled event, by which the sovereign authority over 
the Jews was given to a stranger, an Idumasan, ought 
to have opened their eyes, and rendered them atten- 
tive to a celebrated prophecy, which had foretold it 
in clear terms ; and had given it as the certain mark 
of another event, in which the whole nation was in- 
terested, which was the perpetual object of their vows 
and hopes, and distinguished them by a peculiar cha- 
racteristic from all the other nations of the world, 
that had an equal interest in it, but without knowing 
or being apprised of it. This was the prophecy of 
Jacob, who at his death foretold to his twelve sons, 
assembled round bis bed, what would happen in the 
series of time to the twelve tribes, of which they were 
the chiefs, and after whom they were called. Amongst 
the other predictions of that patriarch concerning the 
tribe of Judab, there is this of which we now speak ; 
" The sceptre shall not depart from Judah,* nor a 
law-giver from between his feet, until Sbilob come, 
and unto him shall the gathering of the people be.** 
The sceptre, or rod, (for the Hebrew signifies both,) 
implies here the authority and superiority over the 
other tribes. 

All the ancient Jews have explained this prediction 
to denote the Messiah : the fact is therefore incon- 
testable, and ia reduced to two essential points. The 
first is, that as long as the tribe of Judah shall sub- 
sist, it shall have pre-eminence and authority over the 
other tribes : the second, that it shall subsist, and form 
a body of a republic, governed by its laws and ma- 
gistrates, till the Messiah comes. 

The first point is verified in the series of the his- 
tory of the Israelites, wherein that pre-eminence of 
the tribe of Judah appears evidently. This is not 
the proper place for proofs of this kind ; those who 
would be more fully informed, may consult the ex- 
planation of Genesis lately published.' 

For the second point, we have only to consider it 
with the least attention. When Herod the Idumssan, 
and in consequence a stranger, was placed upon the 
throne, the authority and superiority which the tribe 
of Judah had over the other tribes, began to be taken 
from it This was an indication that Use time of the 
Messiah's coming was not far off. The tribe of Judah 
had no longer the supremacy ; it no longer subsists 
as a body, from which the magistrates are taken. It 
is manifest, therefore, that the Messiah is come. But 

n Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 17. Pint in Anton. P. 031. Dion. Cass. 
1. xlix. p. 405. m Geu. xllx. 10. 

p By F. Babaty, Rue St. Jacques. 
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at what time did that tribe become like the rest, and 
was confounded with them ? In the time of Titus 
and Adrian, who finally exterminated the remnant of 
Judah. It was therefore before those times that the 
Messiah came. 

How wonderful does God appear in the accom- 
plishment of his prophecies ! Would it be making a 
right use of history, not to dwell a few moments upon 
facts like this, when we meet them in the course of 
our subject? Herod, reduced to quit Jerusalem, takes 
refuge at Rome. He has no thought of demanding 
the sovereignty for himself, but for another. It was 
the grossest injustice to give it to a stranger, whilst 
there were princes of the royal family in being. It 
was contrary to the laws, and even contrary to the 
usual practice, of the Romans. But it had been de- 
creed from all eternity, that Fie rod should be king of 
the Jews. Heaven and earth should sooner pass 
away than that decree of God not be fulfilled. An- 
tony was at Rome, and in possession of sovereign 
power, when Herod arrived there. How many events 
were necessary to the conducting of things to this 
point ! But is there any thing too hard for the Al- 
mighty ? 

Article II. 

Abridgment of the history of the Parthians, from the esta- 
blishment of that empire to the defeat of Crassus, which is 
related at large. 

The Parthian empire was one of the most power- 
ful and most considerable that ever was in the East. 
Very weak in its beginnings, as is common, it ex- 
tended itself by little and little over all Upper Asia, 
and made even the Romans tremble. Its duration 
is generally allowed to be 474 years ; of which 254 
years were before Jesus Christ, and 220 after him. 
Arsaces was the founder of that empire, from whom 
all his successors were called Arsacida? Ariaxerxes. 
by birth a Persian, having overcome and slain Arta- 
banus, the last of those kings, transferred the empire 
of the Parthians to the Persians, in the fifth year of 
the emperor Alexander, the son of Mammca. I shall 
only speak here of the affairs of the Parthians before 
Jesus Christ, and shall treat them briefly, except the 
defeat of Crasbiis, which I shall relate in all its 
extent. 

I have observed elsewhere what gave Arsaces I. 
occasion to make Parthia revolt, and 

A A t*J C? 5 2i0 *° ex P e ^ tne Macedonians, who had been 
'in possession of it from the death of 
Alexander the Great ; and in what manner he had 
caused himself to be elected king of the Parthians. 
Theodotus at the same time made Bactriana revolt, 
and took that province from Antiochus, surnamed 
Theos. 

Some time after, Seleucus Callinicus, r who suc- 
ceeded Antiochus, endeavored in vain 
to subdue the Parthians. He fell into 
their hands himself, and was made pri- 
soner : this happened in the reign of Tiridates, called 
otherwise Arsaces 1L brother of the first. 

Antiochus, surnamed the Great, was more success- 
ful than his predecessor.' He marched 
Ant J C ? 2?2 intothe East, and repossessed himself 
' of Media, which the Parthians had taken 
from him. He also entered Parthia, and obliged the 
king to retire into Hyrcania, from whence he returned 
*%nn »ft« T with an army of 100,000 foot and 20,000 



A.M. 3768. 
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r Ibid. 



* Ibid. 



horse.* As the war was of a tedious duration, Antio- 
chus made a treaty with Arsaces, by which he left him 
Parthia and Hyrcania, upon condition that he should 
assist him in reconquering the other revolted provinces. 
Antiochus marched afterwards against Euthyderaus 
king of Bactria, with whom he was also obliged to 
come to an accommodation. 

Priafatius, the son of Arsaces II. succeeded his 
father; and after having reigned fif- 

A. M. 3798. reen vears left the crown at his death 

Ant. J. C. 206. . r» t w u * ,^- 

to Phraates I. his eldest son. 

Phraates left it to Mithridates, whom he preferr e d 
before his own issue, upon account of 
A. M. 3840. n j 9 extraordinary merit In fact, be 
Ant. J.C. 104. - . . . A i_« *«. f> 

was one of the greatest kings the Par- 
thians ever had. He carried his arms farther than 
Alexander the Great. It was he who made Deme- 
trius Nicator prisoner. 

Phraates II. succeeded Mithridates his father. 
Antiochus Sidetes, king of Syria, 

A. M. 3873 marched against him at the head of a 
Ant. J. G. 131. - . ** , ^ m , ,- 

powerful army, under pretence of deli- 
vering his brother Demetrius, who had been long kept 
in captivity. After having defeated Phraates in three 
battles, he was himself overthrown and killed in the 
last, and his army entirely cut to pieces. Phraates 
in his turn, at the time he had formed the design 
of invading Syria, was attacked by the Scythians, and 
lost his life in a battle. 
A. M. 3875, Aetabanus his uncle reigned in his 
Ant. J. C 129. gtead, and died soon after. 

His successor was Mithridates II. of whom Jus- 
tin says,* that his great actions acquired him the sur- 
name of Great. 

He declared war against the Armenians, and by a 
treaty of peace which he made with them, he obliged 
their king to send him his son Tigranes as a hostage. 

The latter was afterwards set upon the throne of 
Armenia by the Parthians themselves, 

Am.Vc°95. Bnd i Qlned with Mithridates, king of 
Pontus, in the war against the Romans. 

Antiochus Eusebes took refuse with Mithridates 

who re-established him in the possession 

An't*j'c 9, *» of P art of the kingdom of Syria two 
years after. 
It was the same Mithridates, as we shall see here* 
after, who sent Orobazus to Sylla, to 

Ant J '™ ^O dem,ind the amit y * nA alliance «* tbe 
Romans, and who caused him to be put 

to death on his return, for having given precedence to 
Sylla. 

Demetrius Eucheres, 6 who reigned at Damascus 
besieging Philip his brother in the city 

AnLJ.c'a of BerlBa » was defeated and taken by 

' the Parthian troops sent to the aid of 

Philip, and carried prisoner to Mithridates, who 

treated him with all possible honors. He died there 

of a disease. 

Mithridates II. died,* after having reigned forty 
A M. .'W15. years, generally regretted by his sob- 
Ant. J. C. 89. j ects> The domestic troubles with 
which his death was followed, considerably weakened 
the Parthian empire, and made his loss still more 
sensibly felt. Tigranes re-entered upon all tbe pro- 

A The Abbe Longuere, in his Latin Disserlatlou upon the 
Arsacidae, ascribe* what is here said to Artabanus, whom fee 
places between Arsaces II. and Priapatios. Justin sty* 
nothing of him. 

a Justin. 1. xxxviii. e. Z. b Joseph Antk]. xlti. 91 
e Strab. I. xi. p. 532. Plut. in Lucul. p. 500..&C. 
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vinces which he had given up to the Parthians, and 
took several others from them. He passed the Eu- 
phrates, and made himself master of Syria and 
Phoenicia. 

During these troubles the Parthians elected Mna- 

siires, and after him, Sikatrocces, kings, of whom 

scarcely any thing more is known than ttieir names. 

A. M. 3935. Phraates, the son of the latter, was 

Ant. J. C. 69. he who caused himself to be surnamed 

the God. 

He sent ambassadors to Lueullus, after the great 
victory which the Romans had obtained over Ti- 
granes. He held at the same time secret intelligence 
with the latter. It was at that time Mithridates wrote 
to him the letter which Sallust has pteserved. 

Pompey having been appointed in the place of Lu- 
eullus, to terminate the war against 
Mithridates, engaged Phraates in the 
party of the Romans. 
The latter joins Tigranes the younger against his 
father, and breaks with Pompey. 

After Pompev's return to Rome, 

An*-. J. C 56. Phraatcs » kil,e d b y his own children. 
Mithridatks his eldest son takes his 
place. 

Tigranes king of Armenia dies almost at the same 
time. Artavasdes his son succeeds him. 

Mithridates, - expelled his kingdom either by his 
own subjects, to whom he had rendered himself 
odious, or by the ambition of his brother Orodes, ap- 
plies to Gabinius, who commanded in Syria, to re- 
establish him upon the throne ; but without effect. 
He takes up arms in his own defence. 
Ant. J. C W Besieged in Babylon, and warmly 
pressed, he surrenders to Orodes, who, 
considering him only as an enemy, and not as a bro- 
ther, causes him to be put to death ; by which means 
Orodes becomes peaceable possessor of the throne. 

But he found enough to employ him abroad/ that 
he had no reason to expect. Crassus 

*„'» i'r ka bad lately been created consul at Home, 
for the second time, with rotnpey. On 
the partition of the provinces, Syria fell to Crassus, 
who was exceedingly rejoiced upon that account : be- 
cause it favored the design he had formed of carrying 
the war into Parthia. When he was in company, 
even with people whom he scarce knew, he could not 
moderate his transports. Amongst his friends, with 
whom he was under less restraint, he even burst out 
into rhodomontades unworthy of his age and charac- 
ter, and seemed to be no longer the same man. He 
did not confine his views to thi government of Syria, 
nor to the conquest of some neighboring provinces, 
nor even to that of Parthia. He flattered himsef with 
doing such things as should make the great exploits 
of Lueullus against Tigranes, and those of Pompey 
against Mithridates, appear like child's play in com- 
parison with his. He had already overrun, in ima- 
gination, Bactriana and the Indies, and penetrated as 
far as the remotest seas, and the extremities of the 
East. However, in the instructions and powers which 
were given him, war ag»inst Parthia was in no man- 
ner included : but all the world knew his design 
against it was his darling passion. -Such a beginning 
f »rebodes no success. 

(lis departure had b-^ides something inauspicious 
in it One of the tribunes, named Ateius, threatened 

d Justin. 1 xlil. c 4. 
c Plut. in Crass, p. 553, 554. 



to oppose his going ; and was joined by many people, 
who could not suffer him to sit out, merely through 
wantonness, to make war against people who had done 
the Romans no injury, and were their friends and al- 
lies. That tribune, in consequence, having in vain 
opposed the departure of Crassus, made haste to the 
gate of the city through which he was to pass, set a 
chafing-dish full of fire before him ; and as soon as 
Crassus came to the place, be threw perfumes, and 
poured libations into the pan, uttering over tbem the 
most terrible imprecations, which could not be heard 
without making all present shudder with horror, and 
of which the misfortunes of Crassus have been regarded 
by many writers as the accomplishment. I 

Nothing could stop him. Superior to all opposi- 
tion, he continued his march, arrived at Brundusium ; 
and, though the sea was very tempestuous, embarked, 
and lost many of his ships in his passage. When he 
arrived at Galatia, he had an interview with king De- 
, jotarus, who, though far advanced in years, was at that 
j time employed in building a new city. Upon which 
Cra&Mis rallied him to this effect: "King of the 
Galatians, you begin full late to build a city at the 
twelfth hour of the day." - — "And you, my lord," re- 
plied Dejotarus, " are not over early in setting out , 
to make war against the Parthians." For Crassus i 
was at that time upwards of sixty years old, and his ' 
countenance made him look still older than he was. j 
He had been informed that there were considerable | 
treasures in the temple of Jerusalem/ which Pompey | 
had not ventured to touch. He believed it well worth ' 
his while to go a little out of his way to make him- | 
self master of them. He therefore marched thither 
with his army. Besides the other riches, which 
amounted to very considerable sums, in the temple 
here was a beam of gold, enclosed and concealed ia 
another of wood, made hollow for that purpose : this 
| was known only to Eleaaar, the priest, who kept the 
treasures of the sanctuary. This beam of gold weighed 
300 mine, each of which weighed two pounds and 
1 a half. Eleazar, who was apprised of the motive of 
Crassus's march to Jerusalem, in order to save the 
other riches, which were almost all of them deposited 
in the temple by private persons, discovered the gol- 
den beam to Crassus, and suffered him to take it 
! away, after having made him take an oath not to 
, meddle with the rest. Was he so ignorant as to ima- 
gine any thing sacred in the eyes of avarice ? Cras- 
sus took the beam of gold ; and notwithstanding, 
plundered the rest of the treasures, which amounted 
, to about 1,500,000£ He then continued his route. 
I Every thing succeeded at first as happily as he could 
' have expected. He built a bridge over the Euphra- 
i tes, without any opposition, passed it with his army, 
and entered the Parthian territories. He invaded 
them without any other real motive for the war, than 
i the insatiable desire of enriching himself by the pluh- 
I der of a country which was supposed to be extremely 
! opulent. The Romans, under Sylla, and afterwards 
under Pompey, had made peace and several treaties 
j with them. There had been no complaint of any in- 
i fraction of these treaties, nor of any other enterprise 
that could give a just pretext fur a war. So that the 
P.irtiii.ins expected nothing less than such an inva- 
sion ; and not being upon their guard, had made no 
' preparations for their defence. Crassus, in conse- 
quence, was muster of the field, and overran without 

«The twelfth hoar vrss the end of the day. 
r Joseph. Antiq. xtv. 12. 
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opposition the greatest part of Mesopotamia. He 
took also several t cities, without resistance ; and had 
he known bow to take advantage of the occasion, it 
had been easy for him to have penetrated as far as 
Seleucia and Ctesipbon, to have seised them, and 
made himself master of all Babylonia, as he had done 
of Mesopotamia. But instead of pursuing his point, 
in the beginning of autumn, after having left 7000 
foot and 1000 horse, to secure the cities which had 
surrendered to him, he repassed the Euphrates, and 
put his troops into winter-quarters in the cities of 
Syria, where his sole employment was to amass mo- 
ney, and to plunder temples. 

He was joined there by his son, whom Ca?sar sent 
to him out of Gaul, a young man who had already 
been honored with several of the military crowns, 
which were given by generals to such as distinguished 
themselves by their valor. He brought with him 
1000 chosen horse. 

Of all the faults committed by Crassus in this ex- 
pedition, which were all very considerable, the great- 
est undoubtedly, after that of having undertaken this 
war, was his hasty return into Syria. For he ought 
to have gone on without stopping, and to have seised 
Babylon and Seleucia, cities always at enmity with 
the Parthians, instead of giving his enemies time to 
make preparations by his retreat, which was the cause 
of his ruin. 

Whilst be was assembling all his troops from 
their winter-quarters, ambassadors from the king of 
Parthia arrived, who opened their commission in few 
words. They told him, that if that army was sent 
by the Romans against the Parthians, the war could 
not be terminated by any treaty of peace, and could 
only be brought to a conclusion by the final ruin of 
the one or the other empire. That if, as they had 
been informed, it was only Crassus, who, contrary to 
the opinion of his country, and to satiate his private 
avarice, had taken arms against them, and entered 
one of their provinces, the king their matter was well 
disposed to act with moderation in the affair, to take 
pity on the age of Crassus, and to suffer the Romans 
in his dominions, who were rather shut up, than keep- 
ing possession of cities, to depart with their lives and 
rings safe. They spoke, no doubt, of the garrisons 
which Crassus had left in the conquered places. 
Crassus answered this discourse only with a rhodo- 
montade. He told them, " They should have his 
answer in the city of Seleucia." Upon which the 
most ancient of the ambassadors, Vahtses, made an- 
swer, laughing, and showing him the palm of his 
hand : " Crassus, you will sooner see hair grow in 
the palm of my hand, than you will see Seleucia." 
The ambassadors retired, and went to give their king 
notice that he must prepare for war. 

As soon as the season would permit, Crassus took 
the field.* The Parthians had time 

AntTi.a 53 durim J tbe winter to assemble a very 
/ great army to make head against bim. 
Orodes their king divided his troops, and marched 
in person with one part of them to tbe frontiers of 
Armenia : he sent the other into Mesopotamia, under 
the command of Surena* That general, upon bis ar- 
rival there, retook several of the places of which 
Crassus had made himself master the year before. 

About the tame time some Roman soldiers, who 
with exceeding difficulty had escaped out of the cities 
of Mesopotamia, where they bad been in garrison, of 
a Hat. In Crass, p. 554. 



which the Parthians had already retaken some, and 
were besieging the rest, came to Crassus, and related 
things to him highly capable of disquieting and alarm- 
ing bim. They told him, that they had seen with 
their own eyes the incredible numbers of the enemy, 
and they had also been witnesses of their terrible va- 
lor in the bloody attacks of the cities they besieged 
They added, that they were troops not to be escaped 
when they pursued, nor overtaken when they fled ; 
that their arrows, of an astonishing weight, and at tbe 
same time of an astonishing rapidity, were always at- 
tended with mortal wounds, against which it was im- 
possible to guard. 

This discourse infinitely abated tbe courage sod 
boldness of tbe Roman soldiers ; who bad imagined, 
that the Parthians differed in nothing from the Ar- 
menians and Cappadocians, whom Luculhts had so 
easily overthrown ; and flattered themselves, that tbe 
whole difficulty of the war would constat in the length 
of the way, and the pursuit of the enemy, who would 
never dare to come to blows with tbem. They now 
saw, contrary to their expectation, that they were to 
undergo great battles and great dangers. This du- 
couragement rose so high, that many of tbe principal 
officers were of opinion that it was necessar y for 
Crassus, before he advanced farther, to assemble a 
council, in order to deliberate again upon the whole 
enterprise. But Crassus listened to no other advice 
than that of those who pressed him to begin his 
march, and to make all possible expedition. 

What encouraged him the most, and confirmed him 
in that resolution, was tbe arrival of Artabasus king 
of Armenia. He brought with bim a body of 6000 
horse, which were part of his guards ; adding that. 
besides these, be had 10,000 cuirassiers, and 30,000 
foot, at his service. But he advised bim to take great 
care not to march his army into tbe plains of Meso- 
potamia, and told him, that he must enter tbe ene- 
my's country by the way of Armenia ; tbe reasons 
with which he enforced this advice, were, that Ar- 
menia, being a mountainous country, tbe Parthian 
cavalry, in which the greatest strength of their army 
consisted, would be rendered entirely useless to them: 
that if they took this route he should be in a condi- 
tion to supply the army with all necessaries ; instead 
of which, if they marched by the way of Mesopo- 
tamia, convoys would fail, and be would have a pow- 
erful army in his front on all the marches it would be 
necessary for him to take, before be could penetrate 
to the centre of the enemy's dominiona ; that in those 
plains, tbe horse would have all possible advantages 
against him ; and, lastly, that be must cross several 
sandy deserts, where the troops might be in great dis- 
tress for want of water and provisions. The advice 
was excellent, and the reason unanswerable ; but 
Crassus, blinded by Providence, who intended to pun- 
ish the sacrilege he had committed in plundering tbe 
temple of Jerusalem, despised all that was ssid to 
him. He only desired Artabasus, who was returning 
into his dominions, to bring him his troops as soon 
as possible. 

I have aaid, that Providence blinded Crassus, which 
is self-evident in a great measure. But a Pagan 
writer makes the same remark : this is Dion Cassius, 
a very judicious historian, and at the same time a mi- 
litary man. He says, that tbe Romaens, under Cras- 
sus, " had no salutary view, and were either ignorant 
upon all occasions of what was n e c e s sa ry to be done, 
or in no condition to execute it ; so that one would , 
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have thought, that, condemned and persecuted by 
some divinity, they could neither make use of their 
bodies nor minds." That divinity was unknown to 
Dion. It was He whom the Jewish nation adored, 
and who avenged the injury done in his temple. 

Crassus made baste, therefore, to set forward. He 
had seven legions on foot, near 4000 horse, and as 
many light-armed soldiers and archers, which amounted 
in all to more than 40,000 men ; that is to say, one 
of the finest armies the Romans ever set on foot. 
When his troops were passing the bridge be had laid 
over the river Euphrates, near the city of Zeugma, a 
dreadful storm of thunder and lightning drove in the 
race of the soldiers, as if to prevent them from going 
on. At the same time a black cloud, out of which 
burst an impetuous whirlwind, attended with thun- 
der-claps and lightning, fell upon the bridge and broke 
down a part of it The troops were seised with fear 
and sadness. He endeavored to reanimate them as 
well as he was able, promising them with an oath, 
that they should march back by the way of Armenia ; 
and concluded his discourse with assuring them 
that not one of them should return that way, 
Those last words, which were ambiguous, and bad es- 
caped him very imprudently, threw the whole army 
into the greatest trouble and dismay. Crassus well 
knew the bad effect they had produced : but out of a 
spirit of obstinacy and haughtiness, he neglected to 
remedy it, by explaining the sense of those words, to 
reassure the timorous. — -~» 

He made his troops advance along the Euphrates. 
His scouts, whom be had sent out for intelligence, 
shortly returned, and reported, that there was not a 
single man to be seen in the country, but that they 
had found the marks of horses which seemed to have 
fled suddenly, as if they had been pursued. 

Upon this advice, Crassus confirmed himself in his 
hopes ; and his soldiers began to despise the Par- 
thian*, as men who would never have courage to stand 
a charge, and come to an engagement with them. 
Casaius advised him at least to approach some town, 
where they had a garrison, in order to rest the army 
a little, and have time to learn tlie true number of the 
enemies, their force, and what designs they bad in 
view ; or, if Crassus did not approve that counsel, to 
march along the Euphrates towards Seleucia; be- 
cause, by always keeping upon the banks of that river, 
be would put it out of the power of the Parthian ca- 
valry to surround him; and that with the fleet which 
might follow him, provisions might be always brought 
from Syria, and all other things of which the army 
might stand in need. This Casaius was Crassus's 
quaestor, and the same who afterwards killed Cesar. 

Crassus, after having considered this advice, was 
upon the point of complying with it, when a chief of 
the Arabians, named Ariamnes, came in unexpectedly, 
and had the address to make him approve of a quite 
different plan. That Arab had formerly served under 
Pompey, and was known by many of the Roman sol- 
diers, who looked upon him as a friend. Surena 
found him, from this circumstance, admirably quali- 
fied to play the part he gave him. Accordingly, when 
be was conducted to Crassus, he informed him, that 
the Partbians would not look the Roman army in the 
race ; that its name alone bad already spread a uni- 
versal terror among their troops; and that there 
wanted no more for the obtaining a complete victory, 
than to march directly up to them, and give them 
battle. t He offered to be their guide himself, and to 



carry them the shortest way. Crassus, blinded by 
his flattery, and deceived by a man who knew how to 
give a specious turn to what he proposed, fell into the 
snare, notwithstanding the pressing entreaties of Cas- 
sias, and some others, who suspected that impostor's 
design. 

Crassus would hearken to nobody. The traitor 
Ariamnes, after having persuaded him to draw off 
from the banks of the Euphrates, conducted him across 
the plain by a way at first level and easy, but which 
at length became difficult, from the deep sands in 
which the army found itself engaged, in the midst of 
a vast country all bare and parched, where the eye 
could discover neither end nor boundary where the 
troops might hope to find rest and refreshment. If 
thirst, and the. fatigue of the way, discouraged the 
Romans, the prospect of the country alone threw them 
into a despair still more terrible : for they could per- 
ceive neither near them, nor at a distance, the least 
tree, plant, or brook ; not so much as a hill, nor a 
single blade of grass ; nothing was to be seen all 
around but heaps of burning sand. 

This crave just reason to suspect some treachery, of 
which the arrival of couriers from Artabasus ought to 
have fully convinced them. That prince informed 
Crassus, that king Orodes had invaded his dominions 
with a great army ; that the war be had to maintain, 
prevented him from sending the aid he had promised ; 
but that he advised him to approach Armenia, in order 
that they might unite their forces against the common 
enemy : that, if he would not follow that advice, he 
cautioned him at least to avoid, in his marches and en- 
campments, the open plains, and such places as were 
commodious for the horse, and to keep always close 
to the mountains. Crassus, instead of giving ear to 
these wise counsels, inveighed against those that gave 
them ; and without vouchsafing to write an answer 
to Artabasus, he only told bis couriers, " I have not 
time at present to consider the affairs of Armenia ; I 
shall go thither soon, and shall then punish Artabasus 
for his treachery. " 

Crassus was so infatuated with his Arab, and so 
blinded by his artful suggestions, that he had conti- 
nued to follow him without the least distrust, not- 
withstanding all the advice that was given him, till he 
had brought him into the sandy desert we have 
mentioned. The traitor then made his escape, and 
went to give Surena an account of what he had done. 
- After the march of some days in a desert and ene- 
my's country, where it was difficult to have any in- 
telligence, the scouts came in full speed to inform 
Crassus, that a very numerous army of the Parthians 
was advancing with great order and boldness to attack 
him immediately. That news threw the whole camp 
into great trouble and consternation. Crassus was 
more affected with it than the rest He made all pos- 
sible haste to draw up his army in battle. At first, 
following the advice of Casaius, be extended his in- 
fantry as far as he could, that be might take up the 
more ground, and make it difficult for the enemy to 
surround him ; and he posted all bis cavalry upon the 
wings. But afterwards be changed his opinion, and 
drawing up his foot in close order, he made them 
form a large hollow square, lacing on all sides, of 
whioh each flank had twelve cohorts in front* Every 
cohort had a company of horse near it, in order that, 

a The Roman cohort was a body of infantry consisting of 6 
or 600 men, and differed very little from what is now called a 
battalion. 
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to outrage and reproaches ; and went so far as to ac- 
cuse him of cowardice, charging him with ei posing 
them to be slaughtered by enemies with whom he 
had not so much as the courage to speak, when they 
appeared unarmed before him. 

Crassus at first had recourse to entreaties, and re* 
raonstrated to them, that by maintaining their ground 
for the rest of the day, upon the eminences and diffi- 
cult places where they then were, they might easily 
escape when night came on : he even showed them 
the way, and exhorted them not to frustrate such 
hopes of their approaching safety. But seeing they 
grew outrageous, that they were ready to mutiny, 
and, by striking their shields, even menaced him ; 
apprehending that commotion, he began to descend, 
and turning about, he said only these few words: 
" Octavius, and you, Petronius, with all the officers 
and captains here present, you see the necessity I am 
under of taking a step I would willingly avoid, and 
are witnesses of the indignities and violence I suffer. 
But I beg you, when you have retired in safety, that 
you will tell all the world, for the honor of Rome our 
common mother, that Crassus perished, deceived by 
the enemy, and not abandoned by his citizens-" Oc- 
tavius and Petronius could not resolve to let him go 
alone, but went down the hill with him, when Cras- 
sus dismissed his liotors, who would have followed 
him. 

The first persons the Barbarians sent to him were 
two Greeks, who, dismounting from their horses, sa- 
luted him with profound respect, and told him in the 
Greek tongue, that he had only to send some of his 
attendants, and Surena would satisfy them, that him- 
self, and those with him, came without arms, and 
with all the fidelity and good intentions possible. 
Crassus replied, that had he set the least value upon 
his life, he should not have come to put himself into 
their hands ; and sent two brothers, named Roscins, 
to know only upon what foot they should treat, and 
in what number. 

Surena caused those two brothers to be seised and 
kept prisoners ; and advancing on horseback, followed 
by the principal officers of his army, as soon as he 
perceived Crassus, " What do I see ?" said he, 
" What ! the general of the Romans on foot, and 
ourselves on horseback ? Let a horse be brought for 
him immediately." He imagined that Crassus ap- 
peared in that manner before him out of respect. 
Crassus replied, " that there was no reason to be sur- 
prised that they came to an interview each after the 
custom of his own country. — .Very good, 1 ' returned 
Surena ; " from henceforth let there be a treaty of 
peace between king Orodes and the Romans : but 
we must go to prepare and sign the articles of it 
upon the banks of Euphrates. For you Romans,** 
added he, "do not always remember your conven- 
tions." At the same lime be held out his hand to 
him. Crassus would have sent for a horse ; but Su- 
rena told him there was no occasion for it, and that 
the king made him a preseot of that. 

A horse was immediately presented to him which 
had a golden bit ; and the king's officers taking him 
round the middle set him upon it, surrounded him, 
and began to strike the horse to make him go forwards 
faster. Octavius was the first, who, offended at such 
behavior, took the horse by the bridle. Petronius 
seconded him, and afterwards all the rest of his ai- 

« Amongst the Romans the consul always marched on foot, 
•t th« Hsad of tha Infantry. 



tendants, who came round him, and endeavored to 
stop the horse, and to make thoce retire by force who 
pressed close on Crassus. At first they pushed against 
each other with great tumult and disorder, and after* 
wards came to blows. Octavius, drawing his sword, 
killed a groom of one of those Barbarians. At tLe 
same time another of them gave Octavius a great 
stroke with his sword behind, which laid him dead 
upon the spot Petronius, who had no shield, re- 
ceived a stroke upon his cuirass, and leaped from his 
horse without being wounded. Crassus at the same 
moment was killed by a Parthian. Of those who 
were present, some were killed fighting around Cras- 
sus, and others had retired in good time to the bill 

The Parthians soon followed them thither, and told 
them, that Crassus had suffered the punishment due 
to his treachery ; but as for them, that Surena let 
them know they had only to come down with confi- 
dence, and gave them his word that they should suf- 
fer no ill-treatment Upon this promise some went 
down, and put themselves into the hands of the enemy; 
others took advantage of the night, and dispersed on 
all sides. But of the latter very few escaped ; all 
the rest were pursued the nest day by the Arabians, 
who came up with them, and put them to the sword. 

The loss of this battle was the most terrible blow 
the Romans had received since the battle of Cannc. 
They bad 20.000 men killed in it, and 10,000 taken 
prisoners. The rest made their escape by different 
ways into Armenia, Cilicia, and Syria; and out of 
these ruins another army was afterwards formed in 
Syria, of which Cassius took upon him the command, 
and with it prevented that country from falling into 
the hands of the victor. 

This defeat must, in one sense, have been more af- 
fecting to them than that cf the battle of Cannc, 
because they had reason to expect it When Han- 
nibal was victorious at Cannae, Rome waa in a state 
of humiliation. She had already lost many battles, 
and had no thought but of defending herself, and re- 
pulsing the enemy from her territory. At this time 
Rome was triumphant respected and dreaded by ail 
nations ; she was mistress of the most potent king- 
doms of Europe, Asia, and Africa ; lately victori- 
ous over one of the most formidable enemies she ever 
had ; yet in the most exalted height of her greatness, 
she saw her glory suddenly fall to the ground, in an 
attack upon a people, formed out of the assemblage 
of the eastern nations, whose valor she despised, and 
whom she reckoned already amongst her conquests. 
So complete a victory showed those haughty conquer- 
ors of the world a rival in a remote people, capable 
of making head against, and disputing the empire of 
the universe with them ; and not only of setting 
bounds to their ambitious projects, but of making 
them tremble for their own safety. It showed that 
the Romans might be overthrown in a pitched battle, 
and fighting with all their forces ; that that power, 
which till then, like the inundation of a mighty sea, 
had overflowed all the country in its way, might at 
length receive bounds, and be restrained for the future 
within them. 

The check received by Crassus from the Parthians 
waa a blot on the Roman name, which the victories 
gained over them «ome time after by Ventidius were 
not capable of effacing. The standards of the van- 
quished legions were always shown by them as sights. 
The prisoners taken in that fatal day were kept there 
in captivity, and the Romans, citixena or allies, eon- 
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tracted ignominious marriages, to the shame of Rome, 
as Horace emphatically describes it, and grew old in 
tranquillity, upon the lands, and under the standards, 
of Barbarians. It was not till thirty years after, in 
the reijf n of Augustus, that the king of the Parthians, 
without being compelled to it by arms, consented to 
restore their standard and prisoners to the Romans, 
which was looked upon by Augustus and the whole 
empire as a most glorious triumph ; so much were 
the Romans humbled by the remembrance of that 
defeat, and so much did they believe it incumbent on 
them to efface it, if possible, to the least trace. For 
themselves, they never could forget it Caesar was 
upon the point of setting out against the Parthians, 
to avenge the affront which Rome had received from 
them, when he was killed. Antony formed the same 
design, which turned to his disgrace. The Romans, 
from that time, always regarded the war with the 
Parthians as the most important of their wars. It 
was the object of the application of the most warlike 
emperors, Trajan, Septimius Sever us, &c. The sur- 
name of Parthicus was the title of which they were 
fondest, and which most sensibly flattered their ambi- 
tion. If the Romans sometimes passed the Euphrates, 
to extend their conquest beyond it, the Parthians in 
their turn did the same, to carry their arms and de- 
vastations into Syria and even into Palestine. In a 
word, the Romans could never subject the Parthians 
to their yoke ; and that nation was like a wall of 
brass, which with impregnable force resisted the most 
violent attacks of their power. 

When the battle of Carre was fought, Orodes was 
in Armenia, where he had lately concluded a peace 
with Artabasus. The latter, upon the return of the 
expresses he had sent to Crassus, perceiving by the 
false measures he had taken that the Romans were 
infallibly lost, entered into an accommodation with 
Orodes ; and by giving one of his daughters to Pa- 
corns, son of the Parthian king, he cemented by that 
alliance the treaty he had lately made. Whilst they 
were celebrating the nuptials, the head and hand of 
Crassus were brought to them, which, Surena had 
caused to be cut off, and sent to the king as a proof 
of his victory. Their joy was exceedingly augmented 
by that sight ; and it is said that orders were given 
to pour molten gold into the mouth of that head, in 
mockery of the insatiable thirst which Crassus always 
bad for that metal. 

Surena did not long enjoy the pleasure of his vic- 
tory. His master, jealous of his glory, and of the 
credit it gave hiin, caused him to be put to death soon 
after. There are princes, near whom too shining 
qualities are dangerous ; who take umbrage at the 
virtues they are forced to admire, and cannot bear to 
be served by superior talents, capable of eclipsing 
their own. Orodes was of this character. He per- 
ceived.' as Tacitus observes of Tiberius, that with all 
his power he could not sufficiently repay the service 
bis general had lately done him. Now, where a be- 
nefit is above all return, ingratitude and hatred take 
the place of acknowledgment and affection. 

Surena was a general of extraordinary merit. At 

thirty years of age he possessed consummate ability, 

and surpassed all the men of his time in valor. He 

was, besides that, perfectly well made, and of the most 

advantageous stature. For riches, credit, and autho- 

e Destruk per h«c fortunam suam C&a&r. imparemqus tanto 
medio rebatur. Nam beneflcia eo usque la»U sunt, dura vi- 
deo! ur exsolvl posse; ubi maltum anievenere, pro grscia 
odium nddiiux.— Tacit. Anna 1. 1. 4 c, 18. 



rity, he had also more than any man ; and was, un- 
doubtedly, the greatest subject the king of Parthia 
had. His birth gave him the privilege of putting the 
crown upon the king's head at his coronation, and 
that right had appertained to his family from the es- 
tablishment of the empire. When he travelled, he 
had always 1000 camels to carry his baggage, 200 
chariots for his wives and concubines, and for his 
guard 1000 horse completely armed, besides a great 
number of light-armed troops and domestics, which 
in a|l did not amount to less than 10,000 men. 

The Parthians expecting, after the defeat of the 
Roman army, to find Syria without 

A^t^J* c 9 ?i < k ,ence » marched to conquer it. But 

Cassius, who had formed an army out 

of the ruins of the other, received them with so much 

vigor, that they were obliged to repass (he Euphrates 

shamefully, without effecting any tiling. 

The next year to the consuls,* M. Calpurnius Bi- 
bulus, and M. Tullius Cicero, were as- 
A A - M . j? 5 ?; signed the provinces of Syria and Cili- 
eta. Cicero repaired immediately to 
the latter, which had been allotted him ; but bibulu* 
amusing himself at Rome, Cass i us continued to com- 
mand in Syria. And that was much to the advantage 
of the Romans \ for the affairs of thst country re- 
quired a man of a quite different capacity from Bi- 
bul us. Pacorus, son of Orodes king of the Parthians, 
had passed the Euphrates, in the beginning of the 
spring, at the head of a numerous army, and bad en- 
tered Syria. He was too youog to command alone, 
and was therefore accompanied by Orsaces, an old 
general, who regulated every thing. He marched di- 
rectly to Antiocb, which he besieged. Cassius bad 
shut himself up in that place with all his troops, 
Cicero, who had received advice of his condition in 
his province, by the means of Antiochua king of Co- 
mageua, assembled all his forces, and marched to the 
eastern frontier of his province, which bordered upon 
Armenia, to oppose an invasion on that side, should 
the Armenians attempt it, and at the same time to 
be at band to support Cassius in case of need. He 
sent another body of troops towards the mountain 
A man us, with the same view. That detachment fell 
in with a large body of the Parthian cavalry, which 
had entered Cilicia, and entirely defeated it, so that 
not a single man escaped. 

The news of this success and that of Cicero's ap- 
proach to Antiocb, extremely encouraged Cassius and 
his troops to make a good defence, and so much abated 
the ardor of the Parthians, that, despairing to carry 
the place, they raised the siege, and went to form that 
of Antigonia, which was not far from thence. But 
they were so little skilled in attacking towns, that 
they miscarried again before this, and were compelled 
to retire. We are not to be surprised at this, as the 
Parthians made their principal force consist in cavalry, 
and applied themselves most to engagements in the 
field, which suited their genius best Cassius, who 
was apprized of the route they would take, laid an 
ambuscade for them, which they did not fail to fall 
into. He defeated them entirely, and killed a great 
number of them, amongst whom was their general 
Orsaces. The remains of their army repassed the 
Euphrates. 

When Cicero saw the Parthians removed, and An- 
tiocb out of danger, he turned bis arms against the 

d Cic. ad. famil. 1 . ft. Eplst. 10. 1 7, ill . 2, xlL 19, xv. 1- -4. 
Ad Attic. 1. v. 18, 20, 31, vl. 1, 8. vii.2. 
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inhabitants of mount Amanus, who, being situated 
between Syria and Cilicia, were independent of, and 
at war with, both those provinces. They made con- 
tinual incursions into them, and gave them great trou- 
ble. Cicero entirely subjected those mountaineers, 
and took and demolished all their eastles and forts. 
He afterwards marched against another barbarous na- 
tion, a kind of savages, who called themselves tree 
Cilicians,' and pretended to have never been subjected 
to the empire of any of the kings who had been mas- 
ters of the countries round about He took all their 
cities, and made such dispositions in the country as 
very much pleased all their neighbors, whom they 
used perpetually to harass. 

It is Cicero himself who acquaints us with these 
circumstances in several of his letters. There are 
two, urnong the rest, which may be looked upon as 
perfect models of the manner in which a general or com- 
mander ought to give a prince, or his ministry, an ac- 
count of a military expedition ; with such simplicity, 
perspicuity, and precision, in which the proper character 
of writings and relations of this kind consists, are they 
expressed. The first is addressed to the senate and 
people of Rome, and to the principal magistrates ; it 
is- the second of bis fifteenteeth book of his familiar 
epistles; the other is written particularly to Cato. 
This last is a masterpiece, wherein Cicero, who pas- 
sionately desired the honor of a triumph for his mili- 
tary expeditions, employs all the art and address of 
eloquence to engage that grave senator in his favor. 
Plutarch tells us/ that after bis return to Rome, toe 
senate offered him a triumph, and that he refused it 
upon account of the civil war then ready to break 
out between Caesar and Pompey ; not believing that 
it became him to celebrate a solemnity which breathed 
nothing but joy, at a time when the state was upon 
the point of falling into the greatest calamities. His 
refusal to triumph in the midst of the apprehensions 
and disorders of a bloody civil war, evinces in Ci- 
cero a great love for the public good and his country, 
and does him much more honor than a triumph itself 
could have done. 

During the civil war between Pompey and'Cassar, 
and those that followed, the Parthians declaring some- 
times for one, and sometimes for the other party, made 
several irruptions into Syria and Palestine. But-those 
are events which particularly relate to the Roman or 
Jewish histories, and therefore do not enter into my 
plan. 

I shall conclude this abridgment of that of the Par- 
thians, with the deaths of Pacorus and Orodes his 
father. Ventidius, who commanded the Roman ar- 
mies, under the authority of Antony the triumvir, 
did not a little contribute to the re-establishing the 
honor of the nation. He was a soldier of fortune, 
who, from the lowest condition of life,' had raised 
himself by his merit to the highest dignities of the 
republic. In the war against the allies of Rome, who 
attempted to extort the freedom of the city by force, 
be was taken when an infant, with his mother, in As- 
culum, the capital of the Pieenians, by Strabo, the 
father of Pompey the Great, and led in triumph be- 
fore that general. Supported by the influence of C. 
Csssar, under whom he had served in Gaul, and who 
raised him through all the degrees of the service, he 
became prsstor and consul. He was the only person 



• Bleothero-CiUces. / Plut. in. Oic p. 879. 

9 Yell. Paterc. 1. li. c. 65. Valer. Max. 1. vi. c. 9. 
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till the time of Trajan that triumphed against the 
Parthians, and the only one who obtained that honor, 
after having been' led in a triumph himself. 

I have said that Ventidius contributed very much 
to make the Romans amends for the affront they bad 
received at the battle of Carre He had begun to 
revenge the defeat of Crassus and his army, by two 
successive victories gained over those terrible enemies. 
A third, still greater than the former, completed the 
work, and was obtained in this manner. 

That general,* apprehending the Parthians, whose 
preparations were far advanced, would 

^t. J„c!>». S et tbe 8Urt rf hini » and I*" the Eu - 
phrates before he had time to draw all 

his troops together out of their different quarters, had 
recourse to this stratagem. There was a petty eas- 
tern prince in this camp, under the name of an ally, 
whom he knew to be entirely in the interest of the 
Parthians, and that he held secret intelligence with 
them, and gave them advice of all tbe designs of the 
Romans which he could discover. He resolved to 
make this man's treachery the means of drawing the 
Parthians into a snare be had laid for them. 

With that view he contracted a more than ordinary 
intimacy with this traitor. He conversed frequently 
with him upon the operations of the campaign. Af- 
fecting at length to open himself to him with great 
confidence, he observed that be was much afraid, from 
advices he had received, that the Parthians designed 
to cross tbe Euphrates not at Zeugma, as usual, but 
a great way lower. For, said he, if they pass st 
Zeugma, the country on this aide is so mountainous, 
that the cavalry, in which the whole force of their ar- 
my consists, can do us no great hurt. But if they 
pass below, there are nothing but plains, where they 
will have all manner of advantages against us, and it 
will be impossible for us to make bead against them. 
As soon as he imparted this secret to him, tbe spy did 
not foil, as Ventidius had rightly foreseen, to commu- 
nicate it to the Parthians, with whom it had all tbe 
effect he could desire. Pacorus, instead of going to 
Zeugma, immediately took the other route, lost abun- 
dance of time in consequence of the great compass be 
was obliged to take, and in the preparations necessary 
for passing the river there. Ventidius got forty days 
by this means, which he employed in making Silon 
join him from Judasa, with the legions which were 
quartered on the other side of mount Taurus, sod 
found himself in a condition to give tbe Parthians s 
good reception when they entered Syria. 

As they saw that they had not been attacked either 
in passing the river, or afterwards, they attributed that 
inactivity to terror and cowardice, and marched di- 
rectly to charge the enemy in their eamp, though si- 
tuated very advantageously upon an eminence, not 
doubting but they should soon make themselves mas- 
ters of it, and that without much resistance. Tbey 
were mistaken. The Romans quitted their camp, 
foil on them with impetuosity, and pushed them with 
the utmost vigor upon the declivity; and as tbey had 
the advantage of the ground, and their light-armed 

a Joseph. Antiq. 1. xiv. c. 24. Plut in Anton, p. 931. ap" 
pian. in Parth. p. 156. Dion Cssi. xlta. p. 404, 404. Jort' 8 * 
1. xlii. c. 4. 

b Orodes, repante filil morte et exercitns clade audita, ei do- 
lore in furorem vertitur. Multitdiebus non alloqui quenqaun, 
non cibum aumere, non vocexn mittere, ita utetiam mulutftrt 01 
videretur. Post multos detnde diet, ubi dolor vocem lazareriL 
nihil aliud quam Paconim vocabat. Pacorus ilia videri, P*on» 
audiri videbatur : cum ilia loqui, cum i>lo cooii&iexe. law- 
duzn quasi amissum flebiltter dulebat.—VitaJi*. 
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troops from the top of the hill poured showers of darts 
upon the Parthians, they soon put them into disorder, 
notwithstanding the vigorous resistance they made at 
first. The slaughter was very great. Paeorus was 
killed in the battle, and his death was followed im- 
mediately with the flight of his whole army. The 
vanquished made haste to regain the bridge, in order 
to return into their own country ; but the Romans 
prevented them, and cut the greatest part of them in 
pieces. Some few escaping by flight, retired to An- 
tiochus king of Co mage oa. History observes, that 
this celebrated battle, which so well revenged the de- 
feet of Crassus, was fought exactly on the same day 
with the battle of Came fourteen years before. 

Orodes was so struck with the loss of this battle, 
and the death of his son, that he was almost out of 
his senses. For several days, he neither opened his 
mouth, nor took any nourishment. When the ex- 
cess of his grief was a little abated, and would per- 
mit him to speak, nothing was heard from him but 
the name of Paeorus. He imagined that he saw 
him, and called to him ; he seemed to discourse with 
him as if he were living to speak to htm, and hear 
him speak. At other times he remembered that he 
was dead, and shed a torrent of tears. 

Never was grief more Just. This was the most 
fatal blow for the Parthian monarchy it had ever re- 
ceived ; nor was the loss of the prince less than that 
of the army itself For he was the most excellent 
character the house of the Arsacida? bad ever pro- 
duced, for justice, clemency, valor, and all the quali- 
ties which constitute the truly great prince. He had 
made himself so much beloved in Syria, during the 
little time he resided there, that never did the people 
express more affection for any of their native sove- 
reigns, than for the .person of this foreign prince. 

When Orodes had a little recovered the dejection 
into which the death of his dear son Paeorus had 
thrown him, he found himself extremely embarrassed 
about the choice of his successor out of his other 
children. He had thirty by different women, each of 
whom solicited him in favor of her own, and made 
use of all the ascendancy she had over a mind im- 
paired by age and affliction. At last be determined, 
however, to follow the order of birth, and nominated 
Phsvaatxs, the eldest, and also most vicious of them 
all He had scarce taken possession of 

Ant?J ?*eV * ne * Drooe » wnei > no caused all his bro- 
thers, whom his father had bj the daugh- 
ter of Antiochus Eusebes, king of Syria, to be mur- 
dered, and that only because their mother was of a 
better family than his, and they had more merit than 
himsel£ The father, who was still alive, not being 
able to avoid professing extreme displeasure upon that 
occasion, that unnatural son ordered him also to be 
put to death. He treated the rest of his brothers in 
the same manner, and did not spare his own son, from 
the apprehension that the people would set him upon 
the throne in bis stead. It was tbis -prince, so cruel 
towards all his own family, that treated Hyrcanus, 
king of the Jews, with peculiar favor and clemency. 

Axticjlx III. 

Abridgment of the history of the kings of Cappadocia, from 
the foundation of that kingdom to the time when it became 
a province of the Roman empire. 

I have spoken in several parts of this history of the 
kings of Cappadocia, according as I had occasion, but 
without mentioning either their beginning or succes- 



sion. I shall here unite in one point of view all that 
relates to that kingdom. 

Cappadocia is a great country of Asia Minor. c The 
Persians under whose dominion it was at first, had 
divided it into two parts, and established two satra- 
pies or governments in it. The Macedonians, into 
whose possession it fell, suffered those two govern- 
ments to be changed into kingdoms. The one ex- 
tended towards mount Taurus, and was properly 
called Cappadocia, or Cappadocia Major ; the other 
towards Pontus, and was -called Cappadocia Pontics, 
or Cappadocia Minor : they were at length united 
into one. kingdom. 

Strabosaye, that Ariarathes was the first king of 

Cappadocia, but does not mention at what time he 

began -to reign. It is probable, that it was about 

the time that Philip, father of Alexan- 

AnW*C 6 360 dar the Great, began to reign in Mace- 
' donia, and Ochus m Persia. Upon this 
supposition the kingdom of Cappadocia continued 
three hundred threescore and sixteen years, heftae it 
was reduced 'into a .province of the Jioman 'empire 
under Tiberius. 

It was governed at first by a long succession of 
kings, named Ariarathes ; then by kings called Ario- 
baraanes, who did not exceed the third generation.; 
and at length by the last, Arobdaus. According to 
Diodorus Siculus, there had been many kings of Cap- 
padocia before Ariarathes ; but as their history is 
almost entirely unknown, 1 shall make no mention of 
it in this plaoe. 

Ajliaaatous I. He reigned jointly 

Ant J^cww * itb hi * brother Holophernes, for whom 

'he had a particular affection. 

Having joined the Persians in the expedition 

a m «*« against Egypt, be acquired gmat glory, 

.*' 7„ «, and returned home laden with tioaors 

by king Ochus. 
Aiiaaawxs II> aon of the former, had lived <** 
.peace in hia dominions, during the wars 
ant irm of Alexander the <Great, who out of 
impatience to come to Mows wish Da- 
rius was unwilling to be delayed by the conquest of 
Cappadocia, and had contented .himself with some in- 
stances of submission. 

After that prince's death, Cappadoeia, in the parti- 
tion made of the provinces of his empire by his gene- 
rals, fell to Eumenes. Perdicoas, to put him in pos- 
session of it, conducted him thither at the bead of a 
powerful army. Ariarathes on his side prepared for 
a vigorous defence. He had -300,000 toot and a nu- 
merous cavalry. They came to a battle. Ariara- 
thes was defeated and taken prisoner. Perdicoas 
caused him, with bis principal officers, to be crucified, 
and put Eumenes into possession of his dommirms. 

Abiakathxs III. After the death of his&tfcer, 
he escaped into Armenia. 

As soon as he was apprized of the death of Per- 
diocas and Eumenes, and the employ- 

An't.7.C. 6 si5 meat whion other wars gave Antiochus 
' and Seleucus, he entered Cappadoeia 
with troops lent him by Ardoates king of Armenia. 
He defeated Amyntas, general of the Macedonians, 
drove him out of the country, and re-ascenaed the 
throne of his ancestors. 

Axiamnxs, his eldest son, succeeded him. He en- 
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tered into an alliance with Antiochus 

Ant? C^i. Tneos » kin & of Svri »» * nd mtrried his 

eldest son to Stratonice, the daughter of 

the same Antiochus. He bad so great an affection 

for this son, that he made him his colleague in the 

kingdom. 

Akiaaathks IV. having reigned alone after the 
death of his father, left his dominions, when he died, 
to his son of the same name with himself, who was at 
that time very young. 

Ariakathss V. He married Antiochis, daughter 
of Antiochus the Great, an artful prin- 

a«. ?V 38 !i. <»ss, who, finding herself barren, had 
Ant. J. C. 190. ^ • *» «,. , . , 

recourse to imposture. She deceived 
bar husband, and made him believe that she had two 
sons, one of whom was called Ariarathes, and the 
other Holophernes.' Her barrenness ceasing some 
time after, aha had two daughters, and then one son, 
who was named Mitbridates. She confesssed the 
fraud to her husband, and sent the elder of the sup- 
posititious children to be brought up at Rome, with a 
small train, and the other in Ionia, The legitimate 
son took the name of Ariarathes, and was educated 
after the manner of the Greeks. 

Ariarathes V. supplied his father-in-law, Antio- 
chus king of Syria, with troops in the war which he 
undertook against the Romans. Antiochus having 
been de&ated, Ariarathes sent ambassadors to Rome/ 
to ask pardon of the senate, for having been obliged 
to declare against the Romans in favor of his father- 
in-law. This was granted him, but not till a'ter he 
had been condemned to pay, by way of expiation of 
his fault, 200 talents, that is to say, 200,000 crowns. 
The senate afterwards abated him half that sum, at 
the request of Eumenes king of Pergamus, who had 
lately married his daughter. 

^ Ariarathes afterwards entered into an alliance with 
his son-in-law Eumenes, against Pharnaces king of 
Pontus. The Romans, who had rendered themselves 
arbiters of the kings of the East, sent ambassadors to 
negooiate a treaty between those three princes ; but 
Pharnaces rejected their mediation. However, two 
years after, he was obliged to treat with Eumenes 
and Ariarathes upon conditions sufficiently hard. 

The latter had a son of his own name, who loved 
him in the most tender manner, which occasioned his 
being surnamed Philopator ; for which he had no less 
affection. He desired to give him proofs of it by re- 
signing the kingdom to him, and placing him upon 
the throne during his life. The son, who had the 
utmost respect and affection for a father who so well 
deserved both, could not resolve to accept an offer so 
advantageous in the vulgar opinion of men, but one 
that aimed a mortal wound at so good a heart as his ; 
and represented to his father, that he was not one of 
those who could consent to reign during the life of 
htm to whom he owed his being. Such examples of 
moderation, generosity, disinterestedness, and sincere 
affection for a father, are the more extraordinary, and 
the more to be admired, as in the times of which we 
are now relating the history, inordinate ambition re- 
spected nothing, and boldly violated the most sacred 
ties of nature and religion. 

AaiAEATHas VI. surnamed Philopator, reigned 
M M „ after his father's death, and was an ex- 
Ant. J. C. 16?. °*Uent prince. As soon as he ascended 
the throne, be sent an embassy to Rome 

« He Is so sailed by Polynias, and Orophernes by Dtodoros 
Siculos. / Lir. ]. ixxvii. n. 50, 1. xxxviil. n. 37 et 39. 



to renew the alliance his father had contracted with 
the Romans, which he found no difficulty to obtain. 
He applied himself very closely to the study of philo- 
sophy, from whence Cappadocia, which, till then, had 
been unknown to the Greeks, became the residence 
of many learned men. 

Demetrius, king of Syria, had a sister whom Aria- 
rathes refused to espouse, lest that slliance should give 
offence to the Romans. The refusal extremely pre- 
judiced Demetrius against the king of Cappadocia, 
He soon found an occasion to be revenged, by sup- 
plying Holophernes with troops, who pretended to be 
the brother of Ariarathes, expelled him from the 
throne, and after that violence reigned tyrannically. 
He put many to death, confiscated the estates of the 
greatest noblemen, and even plundered a temple of 
Jupiter, which had been reverenced by the people 
from time immemorial, and had never suffered such 
a violation before. Apprehending a revolution, which 
his cruelty gave him reason to expect, be deposited 
400 talents' with the inhabitants of Priene, a city of 
Ionia. Ariarathes had taken refuge at Rome, to im- 
plore aid of the Romans. The usurper sent bis de- 
puties thither also. The senate, according to the 
usual motives of their policy, decreed that the king- 
dom should be divided between the two brothers. 

Ariarathes found a more ready and more effectual 
protector in the person of A talus king 

tet. j!c!im. °f PCT 5? , T ,, \ wh ? «««-ti»d*»« **& 

ning of hts reign by re-establishing this 

unfortunate prince upon the throne of his ancestor* 
Ariarathes, to revenge himself on the usurper/ wished 
to compel the inhabitants of Priene to deliver' into his 
hands the 400 talents Holophernes had left with them. 
They opposed that demand, with pleading the invio- 
lable faith of deposits, which would not admit thru- 
giving up that sum to any one whomsoever, during 
the life of the person who had confided it to their 
keeping. Ariarathes had no regard to so just a re- 
presentation, and laid waste their lands without mercy ; 
notwithstanding which, so considerable a loss did not 
induce them to violate the fidelity they thought them- 
selves obliged to observe in regard to him, who had 
confided that deposit with them. 

Holophernes had retired to Antioch,* where be 
joined in a conspiracy with the inhabitants of that 
city against Demetrius his benefactor, whose place be 
had conceived hopes of supplying. The conspiracy 
was discovered, and Holophernes imprisoned. De- 
metrius would have put him to death directly, if he 
had not judged it more advisable to reserve him, in 
order to make use of him afterwards in the pretensions 
he had upon Cappadocia, and the design he had 
formed of dethroning and destroying Ariarathes ; 
but he was prevented by the plot contrived against , 
him by the three kings of Egypt, Pergamus, and Cap- 
padocia, who set Alexander Bala upon the throne in 
his stead. 

Ariarathes aided the Romans against AristonicW 
who had possessed himself of the king- 

Ant. l j".C 9r i» doln °* Pe'g*™"* «»d P«rUbed in that 
" war. 
He left six children, whom he bad by Laodice. . 
The Romans, in gratitude for the father's services, | 
added Lycaonia and Cilicia to their dominions. I*- | 
odice, who was regent during the minority of tho*e 
six princes, apprehending the loss of her authority 
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whentbey should be of age to reign, poisoned five of 
them the" same year their father died. She would 
have treated the sixth in the same manner, if the vi- 
gilance of relations had not removed him from the 
fury of that unnatural mother. The people set him 
upon the throne, after having destroyed that -cruel 
murderess of her children. 
Auaxathks VII. , He married another Laodice," 
sister of Mithridates Eupator, and had 
A. M. 1913. two aon9 jjy h er> AaiaaATHM VIII. 
AntJ.cn. Md AwAJtATHM ix. His brother. 
in-law caused him to be murdered by Gprdius, one 
of his subjects. Laodice afterwards married Nico- 
roedes king of Bithynia, who immediately took pos- 
session of Cappadocia. Mithridates sent an army 
thither, drove out the garrisons of Nicomedes, and re- 
itored the kingdom to his nephew, the son of the 
same Ariaratbes whom he had caused to be assassi- 
nated. 

A ai a bathes VIII. had scarce ascended the throne 
whto Mithridates pressed him to recall Gordius from 
banishment, with design to rid himself of the son by 
the same assassin who had killed the father. That 
young prince shuddered at the proposal, and raised 
an army to oppose the violence of his uncle. Mith- 
ridates being unwilling to decide his measures by the 
hazard of a battle, chose rather to draw Ariaratbes to 
a conference, in which he assassinated him, with a 
dagger concealed for that purpose, in the view of the 
armies. He set his own son of only eight years of 
age in his place, caused bim to be called Ariaratbes, 
aod gave bim Gordius for his governor." The Cap- 
padocians, not being able to bear the oppression of the 
lieutenants of Mithridates, rose in arms, called injAria- 
rathes, the late king's brother, from Asia, and placed 
bim upon the throne. 

AaiAEATHxa IX. Soon after his return, Mithri- 
dates attacked, overthrew, aod expelled him the king- 
dom. That young prince's grief brought a disease on 
him, of which be died soon after. Mithridates had 
re-established bis son upon the throne. 

Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, apprehending that 
Mithridates being in possession of Cappadocia, might 
Ml upon his dominions, set up an infant of eight years 
of age, to whom he also gave the name of A^riarathes, 
and sent deputies to the Homans to demand the king- 
dom of his father in his name. Queen Laodice, bis 
wife, went expressly to Rome to support the impos- 
ture, and to testify that she had had three sons by 
AausATHKs VII., of whom this, which she pro- 
duced, was the last. Mithridates, on his side, ven- 
tured to have assurances made by Gordius, that this 
son, whom he had placed upon the throne, was the 
son of that Ariarathes who had been killed in the 
war against Aristonicus. What times were these 1 
what a series is here of frauds aod impostures ! The 
Roman people saw through them ; and in order not 
to support them on either side, decreed that Mith- 
| ridates should renounce Cappadocia, which, for the 
1 future should enjoy its liberty, and govern itself as it 
thought proper. But the Cappadocians sent to Rome 
I to declare that liberty was insupportable to them, and 
to demand a king. We may justly be astonished at 
the taste of a people, who could prefer slavery to li- 
berty. But there are nations to which the monarcbi- 
, cal is better adapted than the republican government ; 
and there are few who are wise eoough to make a 
moderate use of perfect and entire liberty. The Cap- 
si Id. I. xxxvlii. e. 1. n Justin. 1. xxxviU.c, 9. 



padocians elected, or rather received from the Ro- 
mans, Ariobarsaoes for their king whose family was 
extinct at the third generation. 

Aaiobaaxanbs I. This new prince did not enjoy 
bis dignity in peace.* Mitbraas and 

* A '# M r 2? m Bagoas, generals of Tigranes, drove him 
Ant. j.c.89. Qutof Capptdocia> and established there 

Ariarathes, son of Mithridates. The Romans caused 
Ariobarsanes to be reinstated. He was expelled 
some time after by an army sent by Mithridates into 
Cappadocia, in favor of bis son. Sylla having ob- 
tained great advantages over Mithridates, compelled 
him to abandon Cappadocia. Some time after, at 
the instigation of that prince, Tigranes invaded that 
kingdom, and carried off 300,000 men, to whom be 
gave lands in Armenia, and placed a considerable num* 
ber of them in the city of Tigranocerta. Ariobar- 
sanes, who had escaped to Rome before the invasion, 
was not restored till Pompey had put an end to the 
war with Mithridates. 

AaioBAaiANss II. Pompey bad considerably en- 

A M S9S8. I**!!* 1 * the dominions of Ariobarsanes, 
Ant. J. C. 06. when ne replaced bim on the throne of 
Cappadocia. His son succeeded to all 
that great inheritance, but did not keep it long. He 
was killed some time before Cicero went to command 
in Cilicia. The prince who reigned at that time was 
Ariobarsanes III. grandson of Ariobarsaoes I. 

Auiobakzanbs III.** Cicero, upon quitting Rome, 
had received orders to favor and pro- 

A M 3953 teei Ariobarsanes with all possible care, 

Ant. J. \j, 31. , , .- * , 

as a prince whose weuare was dear to 
the senate and people ; a glorious testimonial, which 
had never before been granted to any king. Cicero 
punctually executed the order of the senate. When 
he arrived in Cilicia, Ariobarsaoes was menaced with 
being killed, as bis father had been. A conspiracy 
was on foot against him, in favor of his brother Aria- 
ratbes. The latter declared to Cicero, that he had 
no part in that plot : that indeed he had been ear- 
nestly solicited to accept the kingdom, but that he 
had always been infinitely averse to such thoughts, 
during the life of his brother ; who, it seems, had no 
issue. Cicero employed the authority of his office, 
and all the influence his high reputation gave him, to 
dispel the storm with which the king was threatened. 
His endeavors were successful ; be saved the king's 
life and crown by his resolution, and a generous dis- 
interestedness, which rendered him inaccessible to all 
the attempts that were made to corrupt his integrity, 
and to seduce him. The greatest danger came from 
the highr priest of Coraaoa. There were two princi- 
pal cities of that name, the one in Cappadocia, and 
the other in the kingdom of Pont us. r They were 
consecrated to Bellona, and observed almost the same 
ceremonies in the worship of that goddess. The one 
was formed upon the model of the other ; that of 
Pontus upon that of Cappadocia. It is of the latter 
we speak in this place. The temple of that goddess 
was endowed with great estates, and served by a vast 
number of persons, under the authority of a pontiff, 
a man of great influence, and so considerable, that the 
king alone was his superior : he was generally of the 
blood-royal. His dignity was for life. Strabo says, 
that in his time there were above 8000 persons con- 
secrated to the service of the te.vple of Comana. It 

y Appiaa. in Mlthrid. p. 176, fcc Jnttin. I. xxxviil. c. 9. 
Plut. iu Sylla. 

p Cic. £pist. 2 et 4 . 1. xv. ad Famll. at Eptst. SO . 1. v . ad Attic, 
r Strab. I. xii p. 535 st 557 . 
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was that which made the High- priest* so powerful;, 
and in the time of whioh we speak* might have occa- 
sioned a very dangerous war* and involved Artoban 
sane* in- great difficulties, had he thought proper to 
defend' himself by force of arms, as it was believed be 
would ; for he had troops, both horse and foot, ready 
to take the field; with great funds to pay and subsist 
them. But Cicero* by his prudence, prevailed upon 
him to retire out of the kingdom, and to leave Ario- 
bananes in the peaceable possession of it 

During the oivil war between Cssar and Pompey, 
Ariobarsanee marched with some troops to the latter, 
who were present at the battle of Pharaalia. This, 
no doubt, was the reason that Gaesar laid Artobaraines 
under contribution. It is certain* that he exacted 
very considerable sums of money from him ; for that 
prince- represented to him, that it would be impos- 
sible for him. to » pay. them, if Pharnaces continued to 
plunder Cappadoeia. Caesar was then in Egypt, 
from whence he set out to reduce Pharnaees to rea- 
son. He passed through Cappadoeia, and made such 
regulations' there, as imply that Ariobaraanes and his 
brother kept- up no very, good- understanding with 
each other, and entirely subjected the latter to the 
authority of the former. After Catsar had con- 
quered Pharnaces, he gave part of Cilicia- and Ar- 
menia to Ariobarsanes. 

This. mild« treatment gave the murderers of Cesar 

reason to believe that the king of Cap- 

£~ M t )? 6 ?« psdocia^ would not favor -their party. 

Ant. J. c. 42, He did Qotlopeolv declare against them ; 

but he refused to enter into their alliance. This con- 
duct gave them a just distrust of him, so that Cassius 
thought it incumbent upon him not to spare him. 
He attacked him, and having taken him prisoner, pnt 
him to death. 

Amahathbs X. By the death of- Artobaraanes the 
kingdom of Capadocia fell to his brother Ariarathes. 
The possession of it was disputed with him by Si- 
sinoa, the eldest son of Glaphyra, wife of Archelaus, 
high-priest of Bellona, at Comana, in Cappadoeia. 
This Arehelaus was the grandson of Archelaus, a Cap- 
padoetan by nation, and general of an army in Greece 
for Mithridates against Sylla. He abandoned the 
party of Mithridates in the second war, as we shall 
relate in the twenty-third book, and joined the Ro- 
mans. He left one son, named also Archelaus, who 
married Berenice, queen of Egypt, and was killed sir 
months after in a battle* He had obtained a very 
honorable dignity from Pompey, which was the high- 
priesthood of Comana in Cappadoeia. His son Ar- 
chelaus possessed it after him. He married Glaphyra 
a lady of extraordinary beauty, and had 

a ' r M "i 3 Jwi two tons Dv her* Sisinna and Archelaus. 

Ant, j. l. «i, The fint disputed tb€ kmg d oin of Cap- 
padoeia with Ariarathes, who possessed it. Mark 
Antony was the judge of this difference, and deter- 
mined it in favor of Sisinna. What be- 

a\*j c^L came °* n * m *■ not kaowa ; history only 
tells us, that Ariarathes re-ascended the 
throne. Five or six years after, Mat k Antony ex- 
pelled htm, and established Arehelaus, the second son 
of Glaphyra, in his stead. 

AaoucLAUs. That prince became very powerfal. 

He expressed his gratitude to Mark 

Ant. J.' aw. Antony by joining him with good troops 

at toe battle of Actium. He was so 

fortunate, notwithstanding that conduct, as to escape 

"Mentment of ' Augustus. He was suffered to 



keep possession of* Cappadoeia, and was almost the 
only one treated with so much favor. 

He assisted Tiberius to re-establish Tigranes in 

Armenia, and obtained of Augustas, 
A t M J S C 8 20 Armenia Minor, and a great part of 

Cilicia. Tiberius rendered him great 
services with Augustus, especially when his subjects 
brought accusations against him before that prince. 
He pleaded his cause himself, and was the occasion 
of his gaifritrgit: Archelaus fixed his residence in 
the island of Eteusis, near the coast of Cilicia, sad 
having married P^thodoris, the widow of Polemon 
king of Pontus, he considerably augmented his power. 
For as the sons of Polemon were infants at that time, 
he had undoubtedly the administration of their king- 
d6m jbintly with their mother. 

His reign was very long and happy : but his latter 

years were unfortunate, and his misfbr- 

Ant *J 3 C 8 16. tunea were the conae 9 ,Ience <* T" lbe - 
* rius's revenge. That prince, who saw 

with pain that Caius and Lucius, the sons of Agrippa, 
grandsons of Augustus, and his sons by adoption, were 
raised by degrees above him ; to avoid giving umbrage 
to the two young Caesars, and to spare himself the 
mortification of being witness to their aggrandizement, 
demanded and obtained permission to retire to Rhodes, 
under pretext that he had need of repose for the re- 
establishment of his health. His retreat was consi- 
dered as a real banishment, and the people began to 
neglect him as a person in disgrace, and did not be- 
lieve it safe to]appear his friends. During his stay at 
Rhodes, king Archelaus who was not at a great 
distance from thence, residing generally at Eteusus, paid 
him no honors, forgetting the great obligations he had 
to him. It was not, says Tacitus, out of pride or 
haughtiness, but by the advice of Augustus's princi- 
pal friends, who believed the amity of Tiberius dan- 
gerous at that time. On the contrary, 
A I* J ^5 whea voun 8 Caius Caesar, appointed 
' ' * governor of th» East, was sent into Ar- 
menia by Augustas, to appease the troubles of that 
country, Archelaus, who looked upon him as the fu- 
ture successor to the empire, paid him all kind of ho- 
nors, and distinguished himself by the seal with which 
he paid his court to him. Politicians are often mis- 
taken in their conjectures, for want of a clear insight 
into futurity. It would have been more consistent 
with prudence and wisdom to Archelaus to have ob- 
served such a conduct as would have been agreeable 
to each of the princes, who might both arrive at the 
empire. Something of this nature is observed of 
Poraponius Atticus, who, during all the divisions with 
which the republic was torn at different times, always 
knew how to render himself agreeable to toe beads of 

both parties. 

Tiberius never forgot the injurious preference thst 
had been given to his rival, whioh was the more of- 
fensive to him, as it argued an ungrateful disposition 
in Archelaus. He made him highly 

A. M. 3914, Bens ible of this when he became master. 

Ant. J. C. 90. Arcne laus was cited to Rome, as baring 
endeavored to excite troubles in the province. Livta 
wrote to him, and without dissembling the emperor's 
anger, gave him hopes of pardon, provided be came 
in person to demand it. This was a snare laid for 
drawing him out of his kingdom. The king of Cap- 
docia either did not perceive it, 1 or dared not to act 

d Dlo. in Exeerp. p. 662. Sue ton. In Tib. e. x. Veil. Ps- 
terc. 1. 11. c. 99. 
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if be did.' He set out for Rome, was very ill received 
by Tiberius and saw himself shortly after proceeded 
against as a criminal. Dion assures us, that A rebels us, 
depressed with age, was generally believed to have lost 
bis reason ; but that in reality he was perfectly in his 
senses, and counterfeited the madman, because he saw 
no other means of saving bis life. The senate passed 
no sentence against him ; but age, the gout, and, 
more than those, the indignity of the treatment he was 
made to suffer, soon occasioned his death. He 
reigned two-anc* fifty yeais. After bis death, Cappa- 
docia waa reduced into a province of the Roman 
empire. 

The kingdom was very powerful. The revenues of 
Cappadocia were so considerable when Archelaus died, 
that Tiberius thought himself able, from his new ac- 
quisition, to abate the half of a tax he had caused to 
be levied. He even gave that province seme relief, 
and would not exact from it all the duties it had paid 
the last king. 

The kings of Cappadocia generally resided at Ma- 
saca/ a city situate at the foot of the mountain 
Argea, and which was governed by the laws of Cha- 
rondas.' This city was built upon the river Melas, 
which empties itself into the river Euphrates. A k ing 
of Cappadocia, whom Strabo calls simply Ariarathes, 
without mentioning the time when be lived, having 
filled up the mouths of thir river, it overflowed all the 
neighboring country: after which he caused small 
islands to be made in it, after the manner of the Cy- 
clases, where be passed his life in puerile diversions. 

i Ille Ignarus doll, vel, *i Intelllgere videretur, vim metuens 
hi urbem propers* ; exceptusque immitl a principe, et mox 
accusatua a senatu ; non ob crimins, qua* fingebantur, sed an- 
gore, iimnl fesaus tenio, et quia reiribus aqua nedum infims, 
insotita sunt, flnem vita spoute an falo implevit.— Taeit Ann. 
I. ii c. 42. e Strab. I. xii. p. 537, 539. 

I This Charondat waa a celebrated legislator of Otsda Ma- 
jor, of whom mention has been made. 



The river broke the dams of its mouths, and the 
waters returned into their channel. The Euphrates 
having received them, overflowed, and did incredible 
damage in Cappadocia. The Galatians, who inhabited 
Phrygia, suffered also great losses by that inundation, 
for which they insisted upon being made amends. 
They demanded 300 talents of the king of Cappadocia, 
and made' the Romans their judges. 

Cappadocia abounded with horses, asses, and mules." 
It was from thence the horses were brought, so par- 
ticlarly allotted for the use of the emperors, that the 
consuls themselves were forbidden to have any of them. 
It furnished also a number of slaves and false witnes- 
ses.* 1 The Cappadocians were reported to accustom 
themselves to the bearing of torments from their in- 
fancy, and to put one another to the rack and other 
methods of torture, in order to inure themselves 
against the pains their false witness might one day ex- 
pose them to suffer. This people exceeded the Greek 
nation in perjury, though the latter had carried that 
vice to a great height," if we may believe Cicero, who 
ascribes to them the having made this manner of 
speaking common amongst them ; '* Lend me your 
evidence, and I will pay you with mine.** 1 

Cappadocia, generally speaking, was for from being 
a country of geniuses and learned men. It has pro- 
duced, however, some very celebrated authors. Strabo 
and Pausanias are of that number. It was believed 
especially, that the Cappadocians were very unfit for 
the profession of orators; aod it became a proverb, 
that a rhetorician of that country was as hard to be 
found as a white raven, or a flying tortoise. S. 
Basil and S. Gregory Nasiansen are exceptions to 
that rule. 



m Boch. Phsleg. 1. iil. c. II. Sehot. PeraiL 

« Manctpiis locuples eget aria Cappadocum rex. — Horat. 

a Cic. pro. Flae. n. 9, 10. • Da mini testimonium mutuant. 
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This twenty-second book contains the conclusion of 
the history of Syracuse. It msy be divided into 
three parts. The first includes the long reign of 
Hikro II. The second, the short reign of his grand- 
son, Hixronymcs, the troubles of Syracuse occasioned 
by it, with the siege and taking of that city by Mab- 
cmxLos. The third is a concise abridgment of the 
history of Syracuse, with some reflections on the go- 
vernment and character of the Syracusans, and on 

AaCHIHEDCS. 



AaTicLs I. 

SECT. I. Hlero the Second chosen captain-general by the 
8yracusans, and soon after appointed king. He makes an 
alliance with the Romans In the beginning of the first Punic 
war. 

Hixxo II. was descended from the family of Gelon, 
who had formerly reigned in Syracuse.* 

Ant U J CmXIi As "'" roo,neT was a * la¥e » his &th€r » 
* Hierocles, according to the barbarous 

a Justin. 1. xxiil. c. 4. 
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custom of those times, caused him to be exposed soon 
•iter his birth ; believing that the infant dishonored 
the nobility of his race. If Justin's fabulous account 
may be believed, the bees nourished him several days 
with their honey. The oracle declaring, that so sin- 
gular an event was a certain presage of his future 
greatness, Hierocles caused him to be brought back 
to his house, and took all possible care of his edu- 
cation. 

The child derived from this education all the be- 
nefit that could be expected. He distinguished him- 
self early above all those of his years, by bis address 
in military exercises, and his courage in battle. He 
acquired the esteem of Pyrrhus, and received several 
rewards from his bands. He was of a beautiful as- 
pect, tall stature, and robust complexion. In his con- 
versation * he was affable and polite, in business just, 
and moderate in command ; so that he wanted nothing 
but the title of king, as he already possessed all the 
qualities that adorn that rank. 
Discord having arisen between the citisens of Sy- 
racuse andjtheir troops,' the latter, who 
A. M. 3727. were i n t oe neighborhood, raised Arte- 
Ant.J. C.277. midonis and Hiero to the 8uprcni e 

command, which comprehended all authority, civil 
and military. The latter was at that time very young, 
but displayed a prudence and maturity that gave pro- 
mise of a great king. Honored with this command, 
by the help of some friends he entered the city ; and 
having found means to bring over the adverse party, 
who were intent upon nothing but raising disorders, 
he behaved with so much mildness and greatness of 
mind, that the Syracusans, though highly dissatisfied 
with the liberty assumed by the soldiers of choosing 
their officers, were, however, unanimous in conferring 
upon him the title and power of captain- general. 

From his first measures it was easy to judge that 
the new magistrate aspired at something more than 
that office. In fact, observing that the troops no 
sooner quitted the city, than Syracuse was involved 
in new troubles by seditious spirits and lovers of in- 
novation, he perceived how important it was, in the 
absence of himself and the army, to have somebody 
upon whom he might rely for keeping the citisens 
within the bounds of their duty. Leptines seemed 
very fit for that purpose, as being a man of integrity, 
and one who had great influence with the people. 
Hiero attached him to himself for ever, by espousing 
his daughter, and by the same alliance secured the 
public tranquillity, during the time he should be 
obliged to remove from Syracuse, and march at the 
head of the armies. 

Another much bolder, though far less just, stroke 
of policy, established his security and repose. He had 
every thing to fear from the foreign soldiers, turbu- 
lant, malignant men, void of respect for their com- 
manders, and of affection for a state of which they 
made no part, solely actuated by the desire of lucre, 
and always ready for a revolt ; who having been bold 
enough to assume a right in the election of magis- 
trates, which did not belong to them, were capable, 
upon the least discontent, of attempting any thing 
against himself. He easily apprehended, that he 
should never have the mastery over them, as they were 
too well united amongst themselves ; that, if he un- 
dertook to punish the most criminal, their chastise- 

b Io alloquio blandus, in negotio Justus, in imperio inode- 
taiut: prorstu ut uihll ei regtum derate prurtor regnum, vide- 
ta*.»r — Judin, e Polyb. 1. i. p. 8, 9 



roent would not fail to provoke the rest ; and that the 
only means to put an end to the troubles they occa- 
sioned, was utterly to exterminate this factious body 
of troops, whcse licentiousness and rebellious disposi- 
tion were only fit to corrupt others, and incline them 
to pernicious excesses. Deceived by a false seal and 
blind love for the public good, and sensibly affected 
also with the prospect of the dangers to which be was 
perpetually exposed, he thought it incumbent on him, 
for the safety of his country and security of his person, 
to proceed to this cruel and sad extremity, very con- 
trary to his natural character, but which seemed ne- 
cessary to him in the present conjuncture. He there- 
fore took the field under the pretext of marching 
against the Mamertines.' 1 When be came within 
view of the enemy, he divided his army into two 
parts : on the one side he posted such of the soldiers 
as were Syracusans ; on the other, the mercenaries. 
He put himself at the head of the first, as if be in- 
tended an attack ; and left the others exposed to the 
Mamertines, who cut them in pieces; after which be 
returned quietly to the city with the Syraeusan troops. 
The army being thus purged of all who might ei- 
cite disorders and sedition, he raised a sufficient num- 
ber of new troops, and afterwards discharged the du- 
ties of his function in peace. The Mamertines, date 
with their success, advancing into the country, be 
marched against him with the Syracusan troops, whom 
he had armed and disciplined well, and gave them bat- 
tle in the plain of MyUe. A great part of the enemy 
were left upon the field, and their generals made pri- 
soners. At his return he was declared 
A. M 3733. k^ Dy a ]j tne Cl ti*ens of Syracuse, and 
Ant. J. C. 371. BftefW „ ds by mU lbe aUies , Tnil htp . 

pened seven years after his being raised to the supreme 
authority. 

It would be difficult to justify the manner in which 
he attained that eminence. Whether be put the 
foreign soldiers in motion himself which seems pro- 
bable enough, or only lent himself to their seal, it was 
a criminal infidelity to bis country and the public 
authority, to which his example made a mortal wound. 
It is true, the irregularity of his entrance upon office 
was somewhat amended by the consent which the peo- 
ple and allies afterwards gave t> it. But can we 
suppose, that in such a conjuncture their consent was 
perfectly free? As to his being elected kiog, there was 
nothing of compulsion in that : if his secret ambition 
had any part in it, that fault was well atoned for by 
his wise and disinterested conduct through the long 
duration of bis reign and life. 

The loss of the battle we have spoken of entirely 
disconcerted the affairs of the Mamertines. Some of 
them had recourse to the Carthaginians, to whom they 
surrendered their citadel ; others resolved to abandon 
their city to the Romans, and sent to desire their 
aid. Hence arose the first Funic war, as I have ex- 
plained more at lane elsewhere.* 

Appius Claudius the consul put to sea, in order to 
aid the Mamertines./ Not being able to pass the strait 
of Messina, of which the Carthaginians had possessed 
themselves, he made a feint of abandoning that en- 
terprise, and of returning towarda Rome with all the 
troops he had on board his fleet. Upon this news tbe 
enemy, who blocked up Messina on the side next tbe 

& They were originally trrops fVom Campania, whom Afi- 
thocles bad taken Into his pay, and who afterwards seised Mo- 
s.as, having Aral put the principal inhabitant* to the sword, 
e Vol. i History of the Carthaginians. 
/ Frontin. Strata*. Lie. 4. 
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set, having retired, as if there had been nothing far- 
ther to apprehend, Appius tacked about, and passed 
the strait without danger. 

The Mamertines,* partly through menaces and 
partly through surprise, having driven out of the ci- 
tadel the officer who commanded in it for the Car- 
thaginians, called in Appius, and opened the gates of 
their city to him. The Carthaginians soon after 
formed the siege of it, and made a treaty of alliance 
with Hiero, who joined his troops to theirs. The 
Roman consul thought fit to venture a battle, and at- 
tack the Syracusans first. The fight was warm. 
Hiero showed all possible courage, but could not re- ' 
sist the valor of the Romans, and was obliged to give ' 
way, and retire to Syracuse. Claudius having ob- I 
tained a likevictoiy over the Carthaginians, saw him- 
self master of the field, advanced to the walls of Sy- 
racuse, and even designed to have besieged it. 

When the news of Appius's good success arrived at 
Rome, it occasioned great joy.* In 

Ant j'c 7 *J5 0, " der toma * e the most of it, it was 
' thought proper to use new efforts. The 
two consuls lately elected, Manius Otacilius and Ma- 
nius Valerius, were ordered into Sicily. Upon their 
arrival, several of the Carthaginian and Syracusan 
cities surrendered at discretion. 

The consternation of Sicily, joined to the number 
and force of the Roman legions, made Hiero conceive 
whst was likely to be the event of this new war. 
That prince was sensible, that be might rely upon a 
more faithful and constant amity on the side of the 
Romans. He knew that the Carthaginians had not 
renounced the design they had anciently formed, of 
possessing themselves of all Sicily ; and if they made 
themselves masters of Messina, he rightly judged his 
power would be very insecure in the neighborhood of 
such dangerous and formidable enemies. He saw no 
other expedient for the preservation of his kingdom, 
than to leave the Carthaginians engaged with the 
Romans : well assured that the war would be long 
and obstinate between these two republics, whose 
streogth was equal ; and that as long as they should 
be contending, he should have no reason to apprehend 
being distressed either by the one or the other. He 
therefore, sent ambassadors to the coosuls to treat of 
peace and alliance. They were far from refusing those 
offers. They were too much afraid that the Cartha- 
ginians, being masters at sea, might out off all passage 
for provisions ; which fear was the better founded, as 
the troops who had first passed the strait had suffered 
extremely by famine. An alliance with Hiero se- 
cured the legions in that respect, and was immediately 
concluded* The conditions were, that the king should 
restore to the Romans, without ransom, all the pri- 
soners he had taken from them, and pay them a hun- 
dred talents in money.' 

From thenceforth Hiero, constantly attached to the 
Romans, to whom be sent supplies when occasion re- 
quired, reigned peaceably at Syracuse, as a king who 
bad no view nor ambition but the esteem and love of 
bis people. No prince was ever more successful in 
that point, nor longer enjoyed the fruits of his wisdom 
and prudence. For more than fifty years that he 
jived after being elected king, whilst all things were 
in flames around him, occasioned by the cruel wars 
which the two most potent states of the world made 
against each other, he was so prudent and happy as 

o Poiyb. L I. p. 10, U . ft Ibid. p. 15, 16. 
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to be no more than a spectator of them, and only to 
hear the noise of those arras which shook all the neigh- 
boring regions, whilst himself and his people retained 
a profound peace. 

The Romans perceived,* on more than one occa- 
sion, during the first Punic war, and especially at the 
siege of Agrigentum, with which it was in a manner 
opened, the importance of their alliance with Hiero, 
who abundantly supplied them with provisions at times 
when the Roman army without his aid would have 
been ei posed to excessive famine. 

The interval between the end of the first Punic war 
and the commencement of the second, which was about 
five-and twenty years, was a time of peace and tran- 
quillity to Hiero, in which the actions of that prince 
are little spoken of. 

Polybius* only informs us, that the Carthaginians, 
in* the unhappy war they were obliged 
Ant J C. 241. to support against the strangers, or mer- 
' cenaries, which was called the African 
war, finding themselves extremely pressed, had re- 
course to their allies, and especially to king Hiero, 
who granted them all they asked of him. That prince 
perceived, that to support himself in Sicily, it was 
necessary that the Carthaginians should overcome in 
this war ; lest the strangers, who had already obtained 
many advantages over the Carthaginians, in case of 
entire success, should find no farther obstacles to their 
projects, and should form designs of bringing their 
victorious arms into Sicily. Perhaps, also, as he was 
an excellent politician, he thought it incumbent on 
him to be upon his guard against the too great power 
of the Romans, who would become absolute masters, 
if the Carthaginians should be entirely ruined in the 
war against the revoltera. 

Hiero's sole application during this long interval of 
peace, was to make his subjects happy, and to redress 
the evils which the unjust government of Agathocles, 
who preceded him some years, and the intestine divi- 
sions which ensued, had occasioned ; an employment 
worthy of a king. There was a levity and incon- 
stancy in the character of the Syracusans, which often 
inclined them to excessive and violent resolutions ; 
but at bottom they were humane and equitable, and 
no enemies to a just and reasonable obedience. The 
proof of which is, that when they were governed with 
wisdom and moderation as by Timoleon, they res- 
pected the authority of the laws and magistrates, and 
obeyed them with joy. 

Hiero was no sooner entered upon office, and bad 
the supreme authority confided to him, than he showed 
his detestation for the wretched policy of the tyrants ; 
who, considering the citizens as their enemies, had no 
other thoughts than to weaken and intimidate them, 
and reposed their whole confidence in the foreign sol- 
diers, by whom they were perpetually surrounded. 
He began by putting arms into the hands of the citi- 
zens, formed them with care in the exercises of war, 
and employed them in preference to all others. 

SECT. IT. Hiero's pacific reign. He particularly favors agri- 
culture. He applies the abilities of Archimedei his relation 
to the service of the public, and cause- him to make an infi- 
nite number of machines for the defence of a besieged place. 
He dies very old and much regretted by the people. 

When Hiero attained the sovereign authority, his 
great aim was to convince his subjects, less by his 
words than his actions, that he was infinitely remote 
from any design to the prejudice of their fortunes or 
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liberty. He vis not intent upon being feared, but 
upon being loved. He looked upon himself lees as 
their roaster, thau as their protector and lather. Be- 
fore his reign, the state had been divided by two fac- 
tions, that of the citizens, and that of the soldiers ; 
whose differences, supported on both sides with great 
animosity, had occasioned infinite misfortunes. He 
used his utmost endeavors to extinguish all remains 
of this division, and to eradicate from their minds all 
seeds of discord and misunderstanding. He seems to 
have succeeded wonderfully in that respect, as during 
a reign of more than fifty years, no sedition or revolt 
disturbed the tranquillity of Syracuse. 

What contributed most, without doubt, to this 
happy calm, was the particular care taken by Hiero 
to keep his subjects employed ; to banish luxury and 
idleness, the parent of all vices, and the usual source 
of all seditions, from his dominions ; to support and 
improve the natural fertility of his country ; and to 
reflect honor upon agriculture, which he considered 
u the certain means to render his people happy, and 
to diffuse abundance throughout his kingdom. The 
cultivation of lands, indeed, besides employing an in- 
finite number of bands, which would otherwise re- 
main idle aud unprofitable, draws into a country, by 
the exportation of grain, the riches of the neighbor- 
ing nations, and turns the current into the houses of 
the people, by a commerce which is renewed every 
year, and which is the deserved fruit of their labor 
and industry. This is, and we cannot repeat it too 
often, what ought to be the peculiar attention of a 
wise government, as one of the most essential parts of 
wise and salutary policy, though unhappily too much 
neglected. 

Hiero applied himself entirely to this end. He 
did not think it unworthy of the sovereignty to study 
and make himself thoroughly master of all the rules of 
agriculture. He even gave himself the trouble to 
compose books upon thst subject, of which we ought 
much to regret the loss. But he considered that 
object of his inquiries in a manner still more worthy 
of a king. The principal riches of the state, and the 
most certain fund of the prince's revenue, consisted 
in corn. He therefore believed it of the highest con- 
sequence, and what demanded his utmost care and ap- 
plication, to establish good order in that traffic, to 
render the condition of the husbandmen, of whom 
the greatest part of the people were composed, safe 
and happy ; to ascertain the prince's dues, whose prin- 
cipal revenue rose from them ; to obviate such disor- 
ders as might get ground to the prejudice of his in- 
stitutions ; and to prevent the unjust vexations which 
might possibly be attempted to be introduced in tbe 
sequel To answer ail these purposes, Hiero made 
regulations so wise, reasonable, equitable, and at the 
same time conformable to the people's and prince's 
interests, that they became in a manner the funda- 
mental laws of the country, and were always observed 
as sacred and inviolable, not only in his reign, but in 
all succeeding times. When the Romans had sub- 
jected tbe city and dominions of Syracuse, they im- 
posed no new tributes, and decreed that all things 
should be disposed according to the laws of Hiiro :■ 
in order that tbe Syracusans, in changing their mas- 
ters, might have the consolation not to change their 
laws, and see themselves in some measure still go- 
verned by a prince, whose very name was always dear 
to them, and rendered those laws exceedingly vene- 
rable. 



I have observed, that in Sicily the prince's principal 
revenue consisted in corn ; the tenth being paid bin. 
It was therefore his interest that the country should 
be well cultivated, that estimates should be made of 
the value of the lands : and that they should produce 
abundantly, as his revenue augmented in proportion 
to their fertility. Tbe collectors of this tenth for the 
prince, which was paid in kind, and not in money, 
were called Detumani, that is to say, farmer* of At 
tenths. Hiero, in tbe regulations he made upon this 
head, did not neglect his own interests, which is the 
mark of a wise prince and good economist. He 
knew very well there was reason to apprehend last 
the country people, who frequently consider the men 
legal and moderate imposts as intolerable burden*, 
might be tempted to defraud the prince of his dues. 
To spare tbem this temptation, he took such just sad 
exact precautions, that whether the corn were in the 
ear, on the floor to be thrashed, laid up in barns, or 
laden for carriage, it was not possible for the husband- 
man to secrete any part of it, or to defraud the col- 
lector of a single grain, without exposing himself to 
a severe penalty. Cicero acquaints us with these 
circumstances at much length. But be adds sho, 
that Hiero had taken the same precautions against tbe 
avidity of the collectors, to whom it was equally im- 
possible to extort any thing from the husbandmen be- 
yond the tenth. Hiero seems to have been very much 
against the husbandman's being drawn from his bone 
upon any pretext whatsoever. In feet, says Cicero, 
inveighing against Verres, who gave them great 
trouble by frequent and painful journeys, it is very 
hard and afflicting to the poor husbandmen, to be 
brought from their country to the city, from the plough 
to the bar, and from tbe care of tilling their lands to 
that of prosecuting lawsuits. Mistntm olews iniqmm, 
at agro homines traduei in forum, ab aratro ab t*bml» 
Ha, ab usu rerum rusticarum ad imtoHtam Htem atqu 
judicium.P And besides, can they flatter themselves, 
let their cause be ever so just, that they shall carry it 
to the prejudice of the collectors ? JmdUi stf orator 
documanum per$equatur. 

Can there be any thing more to a king's praise than 
what we have now said ? Hiero might undertake 
wars for he did not want valor, gain battles, make 
conquests, and extend the bounds of his dominions, 
and upon these accounts might pass for a hero in tbe 
opinion of tbe generality of men. But with how 
many taxes must he have loaded bis people I How 
many husbandmen must he have torn from their lands! 
How much blood would the gaining of these victories 
have cost him I and of what emolument would tbey 
have been to the state ! Hiero, who knew wherein 
true glory consists, placed his in governing bis people 
with wisdom, and in making them happy. Instead 
of conqueriog new countries by tbe force of arms, lie 
endeavored to multiply his own in a manner by tbe 
cultivation of the lands, by rendering them more fer- 
tile than they were, and in actually multiplying bis 
people, wherein tbe real force and true riches of  
state consist ; and which can never foil to happen 
when the people of a country reap a reasonable ad- 
vantage from their labor. 

It was in the second Punic war that Hiero gsve 
distinguished proofr of his attachment 
to the Romans. As soon as be received 
advice of Hannibal's arrival in Italy, he 
went with his fleet well equipped to meet Tiberius 
P Cie Oral, in Yer de from, n. 14. 
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Sempronius, who was arrived at Messina, to offer that 
consul his services, and to assure him that, advanced 
in age as he was, he would show the same zeal for the 
Roman people as he had formerly done in his youth 
in the first war against the Carthaginians. He took 
upon bim to supply the consul's legions, and the troops 
of the allies, with corn and clothes at his own expense. 
Upon the news received the same instant, of the ad- 
vantage gained by the Roman over the Carthaginian 
fleet, the consul thanked the king for his advan- 
tageous offers, and made no use of them at that time. 
Hiero's inviolable fidelity towards the Romans/ 
which is very remarkable in his character, appeared 
still more conspicuously after their defeat near the 
lake of Thrasymenus. Tbey had already lost three 
battles against Hannibal, each more unfortunate and 
more bloody than the other. Hiero, in that mourn- 
ful conjuncture, sent a fleet laden with provisions to 
the port of Ostia. The Syracusan ambassadors, when 
introduced to the senate, told them, " That Hiero 
their master had been as sensibly afflicted with their 
last disgrace, as if he had suffered it in his own per- 
son. That though he well knew that the grandeur 
of the Roman people was more worthy of admiration 
in times of adversity, than after the most signal suc- 
cess, he had sent them all the aid that could be ex- 
pected from a good and faithful ally, and earnestly 
desired the senate would not refuse to accept it. That 
they had particularly brought a Victory of gold, that 
weighed three hundred pounds, which the king hoped 
they would vouchsafe to receive as a favourable au- 
gury, and a pledge of the vows which he made for 
their prosperity. That they had also imported three 
hundred thousand bushels of wheat, and two hundred 
thousand of barley ; and that if the Roman people 
desired a greater quantity, Hiero would cause as much 
as they pleased to be transported to whatever places 
they should appoint. That he knew the Roman peo- 
ple employed none in their armies but citizens and 
allies ; but that he had seen light-armed strangers in 
their camp. That he had therefore sent them a thou- 
sand archers and dingers, who might be opposed 
successfully to the Baleares and Moors of Hannibal's 
army.** — They added to this aid a very salutary piece 
of advice, which was, that the prator, who should be 
sent to command in Sicily, might despatch a fleet to 
Africa, in order to find the Carthaginians such em- 
ployment in their own country, as might put it out 
of their power by that diversion to send any succors 
to Hannibal. 

The senate answered the king's ambassadors in very 
obliging aud honorable terms, " That Hiero acted 
like a very generous prince, and a most faithful ally ; 
that from the time he had contracted an alliance wtth 
the Romans, bis attachment for them had been con- 
stant and unalterable ; in fine, that in all times and 
places he bad powerfully and magnificently succored 
them : that the people had a due sense of such gene- 
rosity : that some cities of Italy had already presented 
the Roman people with gold, who, after having ex- 
pressed their gratitude, had not thought fit to accept 
it : that the Victory was too favorable an augury not 
to be received : that they would place her in the Ca- 
pitol, that is to say, in the temple of the most high 
Jupiter, in order that she might establish there her 
fixed and lasting abode." All the corn and barley on 
board the ships, with the archers and dingers, were 
sent to the consuls. 

q Ltr. l.xxi. n. 50, 51 . g Ibid. 1. xxii. n. 37, 88. 



Valerius Maximus* makes an observation here, 
upon the noble and prudent liberality of Hiero ; first, 
in the generous design he forms, of presenting the 
Romans with three hundred and twenty pounds weight 
of gold ; then in the industrious precaution he uses, 
to prevent them from refusing to accept it. He does 
not offer them that gold in speeie ; he knew the ex- 
ceeding delicacy of the Roman people too well for 
that ; but under the form of a victory, which they 
dared not refuse, upon account of the good omen it 
seemed to bring along with it. 

It is extraordinary to see a prince, whose domi- 
nions were situate as Syracuse was in regard to Car- 
thage, from which it had every thing to fear, at a time 
when Rome seemed near her ruin, continue unaltera- 
bly faithful, and declare openly for her interests, not- 
withstanding all the dangers to which so daring a 
conduct exposed him. A more prudent politician, to 
speak the usual language, would perhaps have waited 
the event of a new action, and not have been so hasty 
to declare himself without necessity, and at his ex- 
treme peril. Such examples are the more estimable 
for being rare and almost unparelleled. 

I do not know, however, whether, even in good 
policy, Hiero ought not to have acted as he did. It 
would have been the greatest of all misfortunes for 
Syracuse, had the Carthaginians entirely ruined, or 
even weakened,the Romans too much. That city would 
have immediately felt all the weight of Carthage ; as 
it was situated over against ir, and lay highly con- 
venient for strengthening its commerce, securing to it 
the empire of the sea, and establishing it firmly in 
Sicily, by the possession of the whole island. It 
would therefore have been imprudent to suffer such 
allies to be ruioed by the Carthaginians, who would 
not have been the better friends to the Syracusans 
for having renounced the Romans by force. It was 
therefore a decisive stroke, to fly immediately to the 
aid of the Romans ; and as Syracuse would necessa- 
rily fall after Rome, it was absolutely requisite to 
hazard every thing, either to save Rome, or fall with 
her. 

If the facts which history has preserved of so long 
and happy a reign are few, they do not give us the 
less idea of this prince, and ought to make us ex- 
ceedingly regret the want of more particular informa- 
tion concerning his actions. 

The sum of a hundred talents (a hundred thousand 
crowns) which he sent to the Rbodtans,* and the pre- 
sents l:e made them after the great earthquake, which 
laid waste their island, and threw down their Colos- 
sus, are illustrious instances of his liberality and mu- 
nificence. The modesty with which his presents were 
attended infinitely enhances the value of them. He 
caused two statues to be erected in the public square 
at Rhodes, representing the people of Syracuse placing 
a crown upon the head of the Rhodians ; as it says 
Polybius, Hiero, after having made that people such 
magnificent presents, far from assuming any vanity 
from his munificence, believed himself their debtor 
upon that very account. And indeed the liberality 
and beneficence of a prince to strangers is rewarded 

i Trseenta mitlia modlu iritief, et ducenU millla bordef, 
anrique duceota et quadraginta pondo urbi nostra muneri mi«lt. 
Neque ignarus verecundia majoram nottrorum, quod noliet 
accipere, in habituxn id Victoria; fonnavit, ut eos religion* mo- 
toc, muulflceutll sui uti cogeret: voluntate mittendi pri&s, 
itsram protldentlft cavendi ne lemlueretnr, Ubsralts.— fal. 
M tut, L. iv.c.8. 

§ Polyb. 1. v. p. 429. 
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with interest, in the pleasure they give to himself and 
the glory he acquires by them. 

There is a pastoral of Theocritus (IdyO. 16) which 
bears the name of the king we speak of, wherein the 
poet seems tacitly to reproach that prince with pay- 
ing very ill for the verses made in honor of him. But 
the mean manner in which he claims, as it were, a 
reward for the verses he meditates, leaves room to 
conclude, that the imputation of avarice falls with 
more justice upon the poet than upon the prince, dis- 
tinguished and esteemed, as we have seen, from his 
liberality. 

It is to Hiero's just taste, and singular attention to 
every thing that concerned the public good, that Sy- 
racuse was indebted for those amasing machines of 
war, of which we shall soon see it made ao great a 
use, when besieged by the Romans." Though that 
prince seemed to devote his cares entirely to the tran- 
quillity and domestic affairs of the kingdom, he did 
not neglect those of war ; convinced, that the surest 
means to preserve the peace of his dominions, was to 
hold himself always in readiness to make war upon 
unjust neighbors, who should attempt to disturb it. 
He knew how to profit by the advantage he possessed 
of having in his dominions the most learned geome- 
trician the world bad ever produced ; it is plain I 
mean Archimedes. He was illustrious, not only by 
his great ability in geometry, but his birth, as he was 
Hiero's relation. Sensible alone to the pleasures of 
the mind, and highly averse to the huny and tumult 
of business and government, he devoted himself solely 
to the study of a science, whose sublime speculations 
on truths purely intellectual and spiritual, and en- 
tirely distinct from matter, have such attraction for 
the learned of the first rank, as scarce leaves them at 
liberty to apply themselves to any'other objects. 

Hiero had, however, sufficient influence over Ar- 
chimedes, to engage him to descend from those lofty 
speculations to the practice of those mechanics which 
depend on the hand, but are disposed and directed by 
the head. He pressed him continually, not to em- 
ploy his art always in soaring after immaterial and in- 
tellectual objects, but to bring it down to sensible and 
corporeal things, and to render his reasonings in some 
measure more evident and familiar to the generality 
of mankind, by joining tbem experimentally with 
things of use. 

Archimedes frequently conversed with the king, 
who always heard him with great attention and ex- 
treme pleasure. One day, when he was explaining 
to him the wonderful effects of the powers of motion, 
he proceeded to demonstrate, " That with a certain 
given power any weight whatsoever might be moved." 
And applauding himself afterwards on the force of 
his demonstration, he ventured to boast, that if there 
were another world besides this we inhabit, by going 
to that he could remove this at pleasure. The king, 
surprised and delighted, desired him to put his posi- 
tion in execution, by removing some great weight 
with a small force. 

Archimedes, preparing to satisfy the just and ra- 
tional curiosity of his kinsman and friend, chose out 
one of the galleys in the port, caused it to be drawn on 
shore with great labor, and by abundance of men. He 
then ordered its usual lading to be put on board, and 
besides that, as many men as it could hold. After- 
wards, placing himself at some distance, and sitting 
at his ease, without trouble, or exerting his strength 
« Pint. In MarceL p. 905. 306. 



in the least, by only moving with his band the end of 
a machine, which he had provided with numerous 
cords and pullies, he drew the galley to him upon the 
land, with as much ease, and as steadily, as if it bad • 
swam upon the water. | 

The king, upon the sight of so prodigious an effect 
of the powers of motion, was entirely astonished \ and 
judging from that experiment of the efficacy of the 
art, he earnestly solicited Archimedes to make several 
sorts of machines and battering engines for sieges sod 
attacks, as well for the defence as assault of places. 

It has been sometimes asked, whether the sublime 
knowledge of which we speak, be necessary to a king : , 
and if the study of arts and sciences ought to form 
part of the education of a prince? What we read 
here demonstrates their utility. If king Hiero had 
wanted taste, and curiosity, and employed himself 
solely in his pleasures, Archimedes had remained in- 
active in his closet, and all his extraordinary science 
been of no advantage to his country. What treasures 
of useful knowledge lie buried in obscurity, and in s 
manner hid under the earth, because princes set no 
value upou learned men, and consider tbem as persons 
useless to the state. But when, in their youth, 
they had imbibed some small tincture of arts and sci- 
ences, (for the study of princes ought to extend no 
farther in that point,) tbey esteem such as distinguish 
themselves by their learning, sometimes converse with 
them, and hold them in honor ; and by so glorious t 
protection make way for valuable discoveries, of which 
the state soon reaps the advantage. Syracuse had 
this obligation to Hiero: which, without doubt, was 
the effect of his excellent education ; for he had been 
bred with uncommon care and attention. 

What has been said hitherto of Archimedes, and 
what we shall presently add, with respect to those ad- 
mirable machines of war which were used during the 
siege of Syracuse, shows how wrong it is to despise 
those sublime and speculative sciences, whose only 
objects are simple and abstracted ideas. It is true, 
that all mere geometrical or algebraical speculations 
do not relate to useful things. But it is also as true 
that most of those which have not that relation, conduct 
or refer to those that have. They may appear un- 
profitable, as long as they do not deviate, if I ma? 
so say, from this intellectual world ; but the mix*d 
mathematics, which descend to matter, and consider 
the motions of the stars, the perfect knowledge of na- 
vigation, the art of drawing remote objects near by 
the assistance of telescopes, the increase of the powers 
of motion, the nice exactitude of the balance, and other 
similar objects, become more easy of access, and in s i 
manner familiarise themselves with the vulgar. The ; 
labor of Archimedes was long obscure, and perhaps 
contemned, because he confined himself to simple and 
barren speculations. Ought we therefore to conclude 
that it was useless and unprofitable ? It was from 
that very source of knowledge, buried till then in 
obscurity, that shot forth those brilliant lights and 
wonderful discoveries, which display from their birth s 
sensible and manifest utility, and inspired the Romans 
with astonishment and despair when they besieged 
Syracuse. 

Hiero was great and magnificent in all things, jo 
building palaces, arsenals, and temples. He caused 
an infinite number of ships of all burdens to be built 
for the exportation of corn : a traffic in which almost 
the whole wealth of the island consisted. We are 
told of a galley built by his order, under the direction 
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of Archimedes, which was reckoned one of the most 
famous structures of antiquity.' It was a whole year 
in building. Hiero passed whole days amongst the 
workmen, to animate them by his presence. 

This ship had twenty benches of oars. The enor- 
mous pile was fastened together on all sides with huge 
nails of copper, which weighed each ten pounds and 
upwards. 

The inside had in it three galleries or corridors, 
the lowest of which led to the hold by a flight of 
stairs, the second to apartments, and the first to sol- 
diers* lodgings. 

On the right and left side of the middle gallery, 
there were apartments to the number of thirty; in 
each of which were four beds for men. The apart- 
ment for the officers and seamen had fifteen beds, and 
three great rooms for eating ; the last of which, that 
was at the stern, served for a kitchen. All the floors 
of these apartments were inlaid with small stones of 
different colors, representing stories taken from the 
Iliad of Homer. The ceiling, windows, and all the 
other parts, were finished with wonderful art, and em- 
bellished with all kinds of ornaments. 

In the uppermost gallery there was a gymnasium, 
or place of exercise, and walks proportionate to the 
magnitude of the ship. In them were gardens and 
plants of all kinds, disposed in wonderful order. 
Pipes, some of hardened clay, and others of lead, con- 
veyed water all round to refresh them. There were 
also arbors of ivy and vines, that had their roots in 
great Teasels filled with earth. These vessels were 
watered in the same manner as the gardens. The ar- 
bors served to shade the walks. 

After these came the apartment of Venus, with 
three beds. This was floored with agates and other 
precious stones, the finest that could be found in the 
island. The walls and roof were of cypress-wood. 
The windows were adorned with ivory, paintings, and 
small statues. In another apartment was a library, at 
the top of which, on the outside, was fixed a sun- 
dial. 

There was also an apartment with three beds, for a 
bath, in which were three great brasen coppers, and 
a bathing-vessel, made of a single stone of various 
colors. This vessel contained two hundred and fifty 
quarts. At the ship's head was a great reservoir of 
water, which held a hundred thousand quarts. 

All round the ship, on the outside, were Atlases of 
six cubits, or nine feet, in height, which supported 
the sides of the ship ; these Atlases were at equal 
distances from each other. The ship was adorned 
on all sides with paintings, and had eight towers pro- 
portioned to its size : two at the head, two at the 
stern, and four in the middle, of equal dimensions. 
Upon these towers were parapets, from which stones 
might be discharged upon the ships of an enemy that 
should approach too near. Each tower was guarded 
by four young men completely armed, and two archers. 
The inside of them was filled with stones and arrows. 

Upon the side of the vessel, well strengthened with 
planks, was a kind of rampart, on which was an engine 
to discharge stones, made by Archimedes : it threw 
a stone three hundred weight, and an arrow of twelve 
cubits (eighteen feet) the distance of a stadium, or a 
hundred and twenty-five paces from it 

The ship had three masts, at each of which were 
two machines to discharge stones. There also were 
the hooks and masses of lead to throw upon such as 

i Athen. I. v. p, 206—209. 



approached. The whole ship was surrounded with a 
rampart of iron to keep off those who should attempt 
to board it. All around were iron grapplings, (eorvi,) 
which being thrown by machines, grappled the vessels 
of the enemy, and threw them close to the ship, from 
whence it was easy to destroy them. On each of the 
sides were sixty young men completely armed, and as 
many about the masts, and at the machines for throw, 
ing stones. 

Though the hold of this ship was extremely deep, 
one'man sufficed for clearing it of all water, .with a 
machine made in the nature of a screw, invented by 
Archimedes. An Athenian poet of that name made 
an epigram upon this superb vessel, for which he was 
well paid. Hiero sent him a thousand medimm of 
corn as a reward, and caused them to be carried to 
the port of Piraeus. The medimnus, according to 
Father Montfaucon, is a measure that contains six 
bushels. This epigram is come down to us. The 
value of verse was known at that time in Syracuse. 

Hiero having found that there was no port in Si- 
cily capable of containing this vessel, except some 
where it could not lie at anchor without danger, re- 
solved to make a present of it to king Ptolemy ,* and 
sent it to Alexandria. There was at that time a great 
dearth of corn throughout all Egypt. 

Several other transports of less burden attended this 
great ship. Three hundred thousand quarters of corn 
were put on board them, with ten thousand great 
earthen jars of salted fish, twenty thousand quintals 
(or two millions of pounds) of salt meat, twenty thou- 
sand bundles of different clothes, without including 
the provisions for the ships* crews and officers. 

To avoid too much prolixity, I have retrenched 
some part of the description which Athenseus has left 
us of this great ship. I could have wished, that, to 
have given us a better idea of it, he had mentioned the 
exact dimensions of it. Had he added a word upon 
the benches of oars, it would have cleared up and de- 
termined a question, which, without it, must for ever 
remain doubtful and obscure. 

Hiero's fidelity was put to a very severe trial after 
the bloody defeat of the Romans in the 

Ant jf'c^li batt,e of Cann «» which was followed 
* by an almost universal defection of* their 
allies. 

But even the laying waste of his dominions by the 
Carthaginian troops, which their fleet had landed in 
Sicily, was not capable of shaking his resolution. 
He was only afflicted to see the contagion had spread 
even to his own family.* He had a son named Ge- 
lon, who married Nereis the daughter of Pyrrhus, by 
whom he had several children, and amongst others 
Hieronymus, of whom we shall soon speak. Gelon, 
despising his father's great age, and setting no value 
on the alliance of the Romans after their last disgrace 
at Cannie, had declared openly for the Carthaginians. 
He had already armed the multitude, and solicited 
the allies of Syracuse to join him ; and would per- 
haps have occasioned great trouble in Sicily, if his sud- 
den and unexpected death had not intervened. It 
happened so opportunely, that his father was suspected 
of having promoted it. He did not 

a' *t" r 7 * 8 \ 8ur? * ve h'* *° n wn 6*» * n ^ d'* * at *he 
Ant. J. C. 215. ^ of f ourgcoreant j len yea,, infinitely 

regretted by his people, after having reigned fifty- 
four years. 

y There is reason to believe this was Ptolemy Pbiladelphns. 
w Liv. 1 xxiii. n.00. 
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AsTICLS II. 

SECT. I. Hieronynms, grandson of Hlero, succeeds him, and 
cauaai him to be regretted by his vices and cruelty. He is 
killed in a conspiracy. Barbarous murder of the princesses. 
Hippocrates and Eplcydes possess thenuelves of the grovern- 
ment of Syracuse, and declare for the Carthaginians as 
Hleronymuu had done. 

The death of Hiero occasioned great revolutions in 
Sicily. The kingdom was fallen into the hands of Hie- 
ronymus bis grandson, a young prince incapable of 
making a wise use of his independence, and far from 
possessing strength to resist the seducing allurements 
of sovereign power. Hiero's apprehensions, that the 
flourishing condition in which he left his kingdom 
would soon change under an infant king, suggested 
to him the thought and desire of restoring their li- 
berty to the Syracusans. But his two daughters op- 
posed that design with all their influence ; from the 
hope, that the young prince would have only the title 
of king, and that they should have all the authority, 
in conjunction with their husbands, Andranodorus 
and Zoippus, who were to bold the first rank amongst 
his guardians. It was not easy for an old man of 
ninety to bold out against the caresses and arts of those 
two women, who besieged him day and night, to pre- 
serve the freedom of his mind in the midst of their 
pressing and assiduous insinuations, and to sacrifice 
with courage the interests of bis family to those of 
the public. 

To prevent as far as possible the evils he foresaw, 
he appointed him fifteen guardians, who were to form 
his council ; and earnestly desired them, at bis death, 
never to depart from the alliance with the Romans, 
to which be had inviolably adhered for fifty years, 
and to teach the young prince to tread in bis steps, 
and to follow the principles in which he had been edu- 
cated till then. 

The king dying after these arrangements, the guar- 
dians whom he bad appointed for his grandson imme- 
diately summoned the assembly, presented the young 
prince to the people, and caused the will to be read, 
A small number of people, expressly placed to ap- 
plaud it, clapped their hands, and raised acclamations 
of joy. All tbe rest in a consternation equal to that 
of a family who have lately lost a good father, kept a 
mournful silence, which sufficiently expressed their 
grief for their recent loss, and their apprehension of 
what was to come. His funeral was afterwards so- 
lemnized, and more honored by the sorrow and tears 
of bis subjects, than the care and regard of bis rela- 
tions for his memory. 

Andranodorus's first care was to remove all tbe 
other guardians, by telling them roundly, the prince 
was of age to govern for himself. 

He was at that time near fifteen years old. So 
that Andranodorus, being the first to renounce the 
guardianship held by bim in common with many col- 
leagues, united in his own person all their power. 
The wisest arrangements made by princes at their 
deaths, are often little regarded, and seldom executed 
afterwards. 

Tbe best and most moderate prince in the world, 
succeeding a king so well beloved by his subjects, as 
Hiero bad been, would have found it very difficult to 
console them for the loss they had sustained. But 
Hieronymus, as if be strove by his vices to make him 
still more regretted, no sooner ascended the throne, 
than he made tbe people sensible how much all things 
altered. While neither Hiero, nor Gelon his 



son, had ever distinguished themselves from tbe other 
citiaens by their habits, or any outward ornaments, 
Hieronymus was presently seen in a purple robe, with 
a diadem oa his bead, and surrounded by a troop of 
armed guards. Sometimes be affected to imitate 
Dionysius, the Tyrant, in coming out of his palaee 
in a chariot drawn by four white horses. All tbe 
rest of his conduct was suitable to this equipage : 
a visible contempt for all the world, haughtiness and 
disdain in bearing, and affectation of saying disoblig- 
ing things, so difficult of access, that not only strang- 
ers, but even his guardians, could scarce approach 
him ; a refinement of taste in discovering new me- 
thods of excess ; a cruelty so enormous, as to extin- 
guish all sense of humanity in him : this odious dis- 
position of the young king terrified tbe people to 
such a degree, that even some of his guardians, to 
escape his cruelty, either put themselves to death, or 
condemned themselves to voluntary banishment. 

Only three men, Andranodorus and Zoippus, both 
Hiero's sons-in-law, and Thraso, had a great fr eed om 
of access to the young king. He paid little more 
notice to them than to others ; but as the two first 
openly declared for the Carthaginians, and the latter 
for the Romans, that difference of sentiments, and 
very warm disputes, which were frequently the coo- 
sequence of it, drew upon them that prince's at- 
tention. 

About this time a conspiracy against the life of 
Hieronymus happened to be discovered. One of the 
principal conspirators, named Tbeodotus, was accused. 
Being put to the torture, be confessed tbe crime as 
far as it regarded himself; but all the violence of the 
most cruel torments could not make bim betray his 
accomplices. At length, as if no longer able to sup- 
port the pains inflicted on him, he accused the king's 
best friends, though innocent, amongst whom he 
named Thraso, as the ringleader of the whole enter- 
prise ; adding, that they should never have engaged 
in it, if a man of his credit had not been at their 
head. Tbe seal he bad always expressed for the 
Roman interests rendered tbe evidence probable, and 
be was accordingly put to death. Not one of the 
accomplices, during their companion's being tortured, 
either fled or concealed himself, so much they relied 
upon tbe fidelity of Tbeodotus, and such was his for- 
titude to keep the secret inviolable. 

The death of Thraso, who was the sole support of 
the alliance with the Romans, left tbe field open to 
the partisans of Carthage. Hieronymus despatched 
ambassadors to Hannibal, who sent back a young 
Carthaginian officer, of illustrious birth, named also 
Hannibal, with Hippocrates and Epicydes, natives of 
Carthage, but descended from the Syracusans by their 
rather. After the treaty with Hieronymus was con- 
cluded, the young officer returned to his general ; the 
two others continued with the king by Hannibal's 
permission. The conditions of tbe treaty were, that 
after having driven the Romans out of Sicily, of 
whioh they fully assured themselves, the river Himera, 
which also divides the island, should be the boundary 
of their respective dominions. Hieronymus, puffed 
up by tbe praises of his flatterers, even demanded, 
some time after, that all Sicily should be given up to 
him, leaving tbe Carthaginians Italy for their part 
The proposal appeared idle and rash ; but Hannibal 
gave very little attention to it, having no other view 
at that time than of drawing off the young king from 
the party of the Romans. 
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Upon the first rumor of this treaty, Appius, prae- 
tor of Sicily, sent ambassadors to Hierouymus to re- 
new the alliance made by his grandfather with the 
Romans. That proud prince received them with 
great contempt ; asking them, with an air of raillery 
and insult, what had passed at the battle of C annas ; 
that Hannibal's ambassadors had related incredible 
things respecting it ; that he was happy in an oppor- 
tunity of knowing the truth from their mouths, that 
he might thence determine upon the choice of his 
allies. The Romans made answer, that they would 
return to him, when he had learnt to treat ambassa- 
dors seriously, and with respect ; and, after having 
cautioned rather than desired him not to change sides 
too rashly, they withdrew. 

At length his cruelty, and the other vices to which 
he blindly abandoned himself, drew upon him an un- 
fortunate end. Those who had formed the conspi- 
racy mentioned before, pursued their scheme ; and 
having found a favorable opportunity for the execu- 
tion of their enterprise, killed him in the city of the 
Leontines, on a journey he made from Syracuse into 
the country. 

We here evidently see the difference between a 
king and a tyrant ; and that it is not in guards or 
arms that the security of a prince consists, but in the 
affection of his subjects. Hiero, from being con- 
vinced that those who have the laws in their hands for 
the government of the people, ought always to go- 
vern themselves by the laws, behaved in such a man- 
ner, that it might be said the law and not Hiero 
reigned. He believed himself rich and powerful for 
no other end than to do good, and to render others 
happy. He had no occasion to take precautions for 
the security of his life : he had always the surest 
guard about him, the love of his people : and Syra- 
cuse was afraid of nothing so much as of losing him. 
Hence he was lamented at his death as the common 
father of his country. Not only their mouths but 
hearts were long after filled with his name, and in- 
cessantly blessed his memory. Hieronymus, on the 
contrary, who bad no other rule of conduct than vio- 
lence, who regarded all other men as born solely for 
himself, and valued himself upon governing them 
not as subjects but slaves, led the most wretched life 
in the world, if to pass his days in continual appre- 
hension and terror can be called living. As he 
trusted nobody, nobody placed any confidence in him. 
Those who were nearest his person were the most 
exposed to his suspicions and cruelty, and thought 
they had no other security for their own lives than 
by putting an end to his. Thus ended a reign of 
short duration, but abounding with disorders, injus- 
tice, and oppression. 

Appius,* who foresaw the consequence of his death, 
gave the senate advice of all that bad passed, and 
took the necessary precautions to preserve that part 
of Sicily which belonged to the Romans. They, on 
their side, perceiving the war in Sicily was likely to 
become important, sent Marcellus thi- 

Ant^fc'Sii tner » who nac * Decn •PP omle d consul 
' with Fabius, in the beginning of the 

fifth year of the second Punic war, and had distin- 
guished himself gloriously by his successes against 
Hannibal. 

When Hieronymus was killed, the soldiers, less oat 
of affection for him, than a certain natural respect for 
their kings, had thoughts at first of avenging his 
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death upon the conspirators. But the grateful name 
of liberty by which they were flattered, and the hope 
that was given them of the division of the tyrant's 
treasures amongst them, and of additional pay, with 
the recital of his horrid crimes and shameful excesses, 
all together appeased their first heat, and changed 
their disposition in such a manner, that they left, 
without interment, the body of that prince for whom 
they had just before expressed so warm a regret. 

As soon as the death of Hieronymus was known at 
Syracuse, Andranodorus seised the Isle, which was 
part of the city, with the citadel, and such other 
places as were most proper for his defence in it, put- 
ting good garrisons into them. Tbeodotus and Sosis, 
heads of the conspiracy, having left their accomplices 
with the army, to keep the soldiers quiet, arrived soon 
after at the city. They made themselves masters of 
the quarter Acbradina, where, by showing tbe ty- 
rant's bloody robe, with his diadem, to the people, 
and exhorting them to take arms for the defence of 
their liberty, they soon saw themselves at the bead 
of a numerous body. 

The whole city was in confusion. The next day, 
at sun-rise, all the people armed, and unarmed, ran 
to the quarter Achradina, where the senate was holden, 
which had neither assembled nor been consulted upon 
any affair since Hiero's death. Polyaeus, one of the 
senators, spoke to the people with great freedom and 
moderation. He represented, '* that having experi- 
enced the indignities and miseries of slavery, they were 
more sensibly affected with them ; but that as to the 
evils occasioned by civil discord, they had rather heard 
them spoken of by their fathers, than been acquainted 
with them themselves: that he commended their 
readiness in taking arms, aad should praise them still 
more, if they did not proceed to use them, till tbe 
last extremity': that at present it was his advice to 
send deputies to Andranodorus, and to let bim know 
be must submit to the senate, open the gates of the 
Isle, and withdraw his garrisons: that if he persisted 
in his usurpation, it would be necessary to treat him 
with more rigor than Hieronymus had experienced." 

This deputation at first made some impression upon 
him : whether it were, that he still retained a respect 
for the senate, and was moved with the unanimous 
concurrence of the citisens ; or whether the best for- 
tified part of the Isle having been taken from him by 
treachery and surrendered to the Syracusans, that 
loss gave him just apprehensions. But his wife De- 
ments,' Hiero's daughter, a haughty and ambitious 
princess, having taken him aside, put him in mind of 
tbe famous saying of Dionysius the Tyrant, " That it 
was never proper to quit the saddle (i. e. the ty- 
ranny) till pulled off tbe horse by the heels; that a 
great fortune might be renounced in a moment, but 
that it would cost abundance of time and pains to at- 
tain it : that it was therefore necessary to endeavor to 
gain time ; and whilst he amused the senate by ambigu- 
ous answers,to treat privately with the soldiers at Leon- 
tium, whom it would be easy to bring over to his in- 
terest by the attraction of the king's treasures in his 
possession. n 

Andranodorus did not entirely reject this counsel, 
nor think proper to follow it without reserve. He 
chose a mean between both. He promised to submit 
to the senate, in expectation of a more favorable op- 

4 Sed evocatum sum ab legaus Deasaratii uxor, Alia Hiero- 
ols, inflaia sdhoc regiis animls ac mullesri splritu, admooet 
•spe usurpatc DIonyill tyranni vocis : qua*, pedlbus trsctam, 
son Jntldentsra eqno, rsllaquere tyrannidem dixertt debet*. 
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port unity ; and the next day having thrown open the 
gates of the isle, repaired to the quarter Achradina ; 
and there, after having excused his delay and resist- 
ance, from the fear he had entertained of being in- 
volved in the tyrant's punishment, as his uncle, he 
declared that he was come to put his person and in- 
terest into the hands of the senate. Then turning 
towards the tyrant's murderers, and addressing him- 
self to Theodotus and Sosis, " You have done," said 
he, " a memorable action. But, believe me, your 
glory is only begun, and has not yet attained its 
highest pitch. If you do not take care to establish 
peace and union among the citizens, the state is in 
great danger of expiring, and of being destroyed at 
the very moment she begins to taste the blessings of 
liberty." After this discourse, he laid the keys of 
the Isle and of the king's treasures at their feet. 
The whole city was highly rejoiced on this occasion, 
and the temples were thronged during the rest of the 
day with infinite numbers of people, who went thither 
to return thanks to the gods for so happy a change of 
affairs. 

The next day the senate being assembled according 
to the ancient custom, magistrates were appointed, 
amongst whom Andranodorus was elected one of the 
first, with Theodotus and Sosis, and some others of 
the conspirators who were absent. 

On the other side, Hippocrates and Epicydes, 
whom Hieronymus had sent at the head of two'thou- 
sand men, to endeavor to excite troubles in the cities 
which continued to adhere to the Romans, seeing 
themselves, upon the news of the tyrant's death, aban- 
doned by the soldiers under their command, returned 
to Syracuse, where they demanded to be escorted in 
safety to Hannibal, having no longer any business in 
Sicily, after the death of him to whom they had been 
sent by that general. The Syracusans were not 
sorry to part with those two strangers, who were of 
a turbulent, factious disposition, and well experienced 
in military affairs. There is in most affairs a decisive 
moment, which never returns after having been once 
let slip. The negligence in assigning the time for 
their departure, gave them an opportunity of insinu- 
ating themselves into the favor of the soldiers, who 
esteemed them upon account of their abilities, and of 
setting them against the senate, and the better in- 
clined part of the citizens. 

Andranodorus, whose wife's ambition would never 
let him rest, and who, till then, had covered his de- 
signs with smooth dissimulation, believing it a pro- 
per time for disclosing them, conspired with Themis- 
tus, Gelon's son-in-law, to seize the sovereignty. He 
communicated his views to a comedian named Aria- 
ton, from whom he kept nothing secret. That pro- 
fession was not at all dishonorable among the Greeks, 
and was exercised by persons of no ignoble condition. 
Ariston believing it his duty, as it really was, to sa- 
crifice his friend to his country, discovered the con- 
spiracy. Andranodorus and Themistus were imme- 
diately killed, by order of the other magistrates, as 
they entered the senate. The people rose, -and 
threatened to revenge their deaths ; but were deterred 
from it by the sight of the dead bodies of the two 
conspirators, which were thrown out of the senate 
house. They were then informed of their pernicious 
designs ; to which all the misfortunes of Sicily were 
ascribed, rather than to the wickedness of Hierony- 
mus, who, being only a youth, had acted upon their 
msels. They insinuated that his guardians and 



tutors had reigned in his name ; that they ought to 
have been cut off before Hieronymus, or at least with 
him ; that impunity had carried them on to commit 
new cnmes, and induced them to aspire to the ty- 
ranny : that not being able to succeed in their design 
by force, they had employed dissimulation and perfi- 
dy : that neitner favors and honors had been capable ! 
of overcoming the wicked disposition of Andranodo- 
rus ; nor the electing him one of the supreme magis- 
trates amongst the deliverers of their country, him, 
who was the declared enemy of liberty : that as to 
the rest, they had been inspired with their ambition 
of reigning,, by the princesses of the blood royal, 
whom they had married, the one Hiero's the other 
Gelon's daughter. 

At those words the whole assembly cried out, that 
not one of them ought to be suffered to live, and that 
it was necessary to extirpate entirely the race of the 
tyrants, without suffering any vestige to remain. 
Such is the nature of the multitude.' It either ab- 
jectly abandons itself to slavery, or domineers with 
insolence. But with regard to liberty, which holds 
the mean betwixt those extremes, it neither knows 
how to be without it, or to use it ; and finds but too 
many flatterers always ready to enter into its passions, 
inflame its rage, and hurry it on to excessive violence, 
and the most inhuman cruelties, to which it is too 
much inclined of itself ; as was the case at this time. 
At the request of the magistrates, which was almost 
sooner accepted than proposed, they decreed that the 
royal family should be entirely destroyed. 

Demarata the daughter of Hiero, and Harmonia, 
Gelou s daughter, the first married to Andranodorus, 
and the other to Themistus, were killed first. From 
thence they went to the house of Heraclea, wife of 
Zoippus ; who having been sent on an embassy to 
Ptolemy, king of Egypt, remained there in voluntary 
banishment, to avoid being witness of the miseries of 
his country. Having been apprised that they were 
coming to her, that unfortunate princess had taken re- 
fuge with her two daughters in the most retired part 
of her house, near her household gods. There when 
the assassins arrived, with her hair loose and dishe- 
velled, her face bathed in tears, and in a condition most 
proper to excite compassion, she conjured them, in a 
faltering voice, interrupted with sighs, in the name of 
Hiero her father, and Gelon her brother, " Not to in- 
volve an innocent princess in the guilt and misfortunes 
of Hieronymus." She represented to them, " that her 
husband's banishment had been to her the sole fruit 
of that reign : that not having had any share in the 
fortunes and criminal designs of her sister Demarata, 
she ought to have none in her punishment. Besides, 
what was there to fear, either from her, in the forlorn 
condition and almost widowhood to which site was re- 
duced, or from her daughters, unhappy orphans, with- 
out credit or support ? That if the royal family were 
become so odious to Syracuse, that they could not bear 
the sight of them, they might be banished to Alex- 
andria, the wife to her husband, the daughters to 
their father." When she saw them inflexible to her 
remonstrances, forgetting what concerned herself, she 
implored them at least to save the lives of the prin- 
cesses, her daughters, both of an age which inspires 

i Ha»c natura multitad'nla cat ; aut serf it hinniliter, aut ra- 
petbe dom.na u : berutem, qua? media eft, nec»pernereiQO- 
diet-, nee hab-re »« unt. Kt non ferme fiestim ira.un* inUui- 
geutes mtniftlri. qui avidos atque intemperantcs plebei«rum 
ammos ad ianguiuem et cades irntont. — Liv. 
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the roost inveterate and furious of enemies with com- 
passion ; but her discourse made no impression upon 
the minds of those barbairans. Having torn her in a 
manner from the arms of her household gods they 
stabbed her in the sight of her two daughters, and 
soon after murdered them also, already stained and 
covered with the blood of their mother. What was 
still more deplorable in their destiny was, that im- 
mediately after their death, an order from the people 
came for sparing their lives. 

From compassion, the people in a moment proceeded 
to rage and fury against those who had been so hasty 
in the execution, and had not left them time for re- 
flection and repentance. They demanded that ma- 
gistrates should be nominated in the room of An- 
dranodorus, and Themistus. They were a long 
time in suspense upon this choice. At length, some- 
body in the crowd of the people happening to name 
Epicydes another immediately mentioned Hippo- 
crates. Those two persons were demanded with 
so much ardor by the multitude, which consisted of 
citizens and soldiers, that the senate could not prevent 
their being created. 

The new magistrates did not immediately discover 
the design they had of reinstating Syracuse in the 
interests of Hannibal. But they had seen with pain 
tbe measures which had been taken before they were 
in office. For immediately after the re-establishment 
of liberty, ambassadors had been sent to Appius, to 
propose renewing the alliance which had been broken 
by Hieronymus. He had referred them to Marcellus 
who was lately arrived in Sicily, with an authority 
superior to his own. Marcellus, in his turn, sent 
deputies to the magistrates of Syracuse to treat of 
peace. 

Upon arriving there, they found the state of affairs 
much altered. Hippocrates and Epicydes, at first 
by secret practices, and afterwards by open complaints, 
had inspired every body with great aversion for the 
Romans ; giving out that designs were formed for 
putting Syracuse into their hands. The behavior of 
Appius, who had approached the entrance of the port 
with his fleet, to encourage the party in the Roman 
interest, strengthened those suspicions and accusations 
so much, that the people ran tumultuously to prevent 
tbe Romans from landing, in case they should have 
that design. 

In this trouble and confusion it was thought proper 
to summon the assembly of the people. In this meet, 
ing the opinions differed very much ; and the heat of 
the debate giving reason to fear some sedition, Apol- 
lonides, one of the principal senators, made a discourse 
very suitable to the present situation of affairs. He 
intimated, " that never city was nearer its destruction 
or preservation than Syracuse actually was at that 
time : that if they all with unanimous consent should 
join either the Romans or Carthaginians their con- 
dition would be happy: that if they v*«ue divided, 
the war would neither be more warm nor more dan- 
gerous between the Romans and Carthaginians, than 
between the Syracusans themselves against each other, 
as both parties must necessarily have within the cir- 
cumference of their own walls their own troops, ar- 
mies, and generals ; that it was therefore wVdutely 
requisite to make agreement and union amongst them- 
selves their sole care and application; ;tinJ that to 
know which of the two alliances was to be preferred 
was not now the most impo>tant question ; neverthe- 
less, with respect to the choice of allies, the authority 



of Hiero, in his opinion, ought to prevail over that of 
Hieronymus ; and that the amity of the Romans, 
happily experienced for fifty years together, seemed 
preferable to that of the Carthaginians, upon which 
they could not much rely for the present, and with 
which they had bad little reason to be satisfied for- 
merly." He added a last motive of no mean force, 
which was, "that in declaring against the Romans, 
they would have a war immediately upon their hands, 
which tbe Carthaginians were not able to carry on 
against them immediately/' 

The less passionate this discourse appeared the more 
effect it had. It induced them to desire the opinion 
of the several bodies of the state ; and the principal 
officers of the troops, as well natives as foreigners, 
were requested to confer together. The affair was 
long discussed with great warmth. At length, as it 
appeared that there was no present means fur sup- 
porting this war against the Romans, a peace with 
them was resolved, and ambassadors sent to conclude 
it. 

Some days after this resolution had been taken, tbe 
Leontines sent to demand aid of Syracuse, for the de- 
fence of their frontiers. This deputation seemed to 
come very seasonably for ridding the city of a turbu- 
lent, unruly multitude, and removing their leaders, 
who were no less dangerous. Four thousand men 
were ordered to march under the command of Hip- 
pocrates of whom they were glad to be rid, and who 
was not sorry himself for tbi* opportunity which they 
gave him to embroil affairs. For he no sooner arrived 
upon the frontier of the Roman province, than be 
plundered it, and cut in pieces a body of troops sent 
by Appius to its defence. Marcellus complained to 
the Syracu&ans of this act of hostility, and demauded 
that this stranger should be banished from Sicily with 
his brother Epicydes; who, having repaired about 
the same time to Leontium, bad endeavored to em- 
broil the inhabitants with the people of Syracuse, by 
eihoiting them to resume their liberty as well as the 
Syracusans. The city of the Leontines was dependent 
on Syracuse, but pretended at this time to throw off 
the yoke, and to act independently of the Syracusans 
as an entirely free city. When therefore the Syracu- 
sans sent to complain of the hostilities committed 
against the Romans, and to demand the expulsion of 
the two Carthaginian brothers, who were the authors 
of them, the Leontines replied, that they had not em- 
powered the Syracusans to make peace for them with 
the Romans. 

The deputies of Syracuse related to Marcellus this 
answer from the Leontines, who were no longer at 
the disposal of their city, and left him at liberty to 
declare war against them, without any infraction of 
the treaty made with them. He marched immediately 
to Leontium, and made himself master of it at the 
first attack. Hippocrates and Epicydes fled. All 
the deserters found in the place, to the number of two 
thousand, were put to the sword ; but as soon as the 
city was taken, all the Leontines and other soldiers 
were spared, and even every thing taken from them 
was restored, except what was lost in tbe first tumult 
of a city carried by storm. 

Eight thousand troops, sent by the magistrates of 
Syracuse to the aid of Marcellus met a man on their 
inarch, who gu\e them an account of what had passed 
at the taking- of Leontium ; exaggerating with artful 
malice the cruelty of the Romans who, he falsely af- 
filmed, had put all the inhabitants to the sword, as 
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well as the troopi sent thither by the Syracusans. 

This artful falsehood, which they took no steps to 
ascertain, inspired them with compassion for their 
companions. They expressed their indignation by 
their murmurs. Hippocrates and Epicydes, who 
were before well known to those troops, appeared at 
the very instant of the trouble and tumult, and put 
themselves under their protection, not hating any 
other resource. They were received with joy and ac- 
clamations. The report soon reached the rear of the 
army, where the commanders Dinomenes and Soais 
were. When they were informed of the cause of the 
tumult, they advanced hastily, blamed the soldiers 
for having received Hippocrates and Epicydes, the 
enemies of their country, and gave orders for their 
being seised and bound. The soldiers opposed 
this with great menaces ; and the two generals sent 
expresses to Syracuse, to inform the senate of what 
had passed. 

In the mean time the army continued its march to- 
wards Megara, and upon the way met a courier pre- 
pared by Hippocrates who was charged with a letter 
which seemed to be written by the magistrates of Sy- 
racuse to Marcellus. They praised him for the 
slaughter he bad made at Leontium, and exhorted 
him to treat all the mercenary soldiers in the same 
manner, in order that Syracuse might at length be 
restored to its liberty. The reading of this forged let- 
ter enraged the mercenaries, of whom this body of 
troops was almost entirely composed. They were for 
foiling upon the few Syracusans amongst them, but 
were prevented from that violence by Hippocrates 
and Epicydes ; not from motives of pity or humanity, 
but that they might not entirely lose their hopes of 
re-entering Syracuse. They sent a man thither, whom 
they bad gained by bribes, who related the storming 
of Leontium, conformably to the first account. These 
reports were favorably received by the multitude, 
who cried out that the gates should be shut against 
the Romans. Hippocrates and Epicydes arrived 
about the same time before the city, which they en- 
tered, partly by force, and partly by the intelligence 
they had within it. They killed the magistrates, and 
took possession of the city. The next day the slaves 
were made free, the prisoners set at liberty, and Hip- 
pocrates and Epicydes elected into the highest offices, 
in a tumuttuous assembly. Syracuse, in this manner, 
after a short glimpse of liberty, sunk again into its 
former slavery. 

8BCT. II. The consul Mareellai besieges 8yrscnse. The 
considerable lottos of men and ships occasioned by the dread- 
ful machine* of Archimedes, oblige Marcellus to change the 
siege Into a blockade. He takes the eity at length by means 
of his intelligence within it. Death of Archimedes, killed by 
a soldier who did not know him, 

Affairs being in this state,* Marcellus thought pro- 
per to quit the country of the Leon- 

Ant.jTc.2i4. tines » * nd adT * noe towards Syracuse. 
When he was near it, he sent deputies 
to let the inhabitants know, that he came to restore 
liberty to the Syracusans, and not with intent Jo make 
war upon them. They were not permitted to enter 
the city. Hippocrates and Epicydes went out to 
meet them ; and having heard their proposals, replied 
haughtily, that if the Romans intended to besiege 
their city, they should soon be made sensible of the 
difference between attacking Syracuse and attacking 

-?^V LX* 1 *' n : *» **• P1 **- «» Marcel, p. 805— SOT. 
" % -i>. l.viil. p. 615—418. 



Leontium. Marcellus, therefore, determined to be- 
siege the place by sea and land ;' by land, on the side 
of the Hexapyfum ; and by sea, on that of the 
Aehradina, the walls of which were washed by the 
waves. 

He gave Appius the command of tbe land forces, 
and reserved that of the fleet to himself. It con- 
sisted of sixty galleys of live benches of oars, which 
were full of soldiers armed with bows, slings, and 
darts, to scour the walls. There were a great num- 
ber of other vessels, laden with all sorts of maehinej 
used in attacking places. 

The Romans carrying on their attacks at two dif- 
ferent places, Syracuse was in great consternation, end 
apprehensive that nothing could oppose so terrible s 
power, and such mighty efforts. And it had indeed 
been impossible to have resisted them, without the 
assistance of one single man. whose wonderful indus- 
try was every thing to the Syracusans : this was Ar- 
chimedes. He had taken care to supply the wslti 
with all things necessary to a good defence. As soon 
as his machines began to play on the land side, they 
discharged upon the infantry all sorts of darts, and 
stones of enormous weight, which flew with so much 
noise, force, and rapidity, that nothing could with- 
stand their shock. They beat down and dashed to 
pieces all before them, and occasioned a terrible dis- 
order in the ranks of tbe besiegers. 

Marcellus succeeded no better on the side of the 
sea. Archimedes had disposed bis machines in sneh 
a maner, as to throw darts to any distance. Though 
the enemy lay for from the city, he readied tbem with 
his larger and more forcible balbtae and catapult*?. 
When they overshot their mark, he had smaller, pro- 
portioned to the distance; which put tbe Romsm 
into such confusion, as made them incapable of at- 
tempting any thing, 

This was not the greatest danger. Archimedes 
had placed lofty and strong machines behind tbe walls, 
which suddenly letting fall vast beams, with an im- 
mense weight at the end of them, upon the ships, 
sunk them to the bottom. Besides this, he caused 
an iron grapple to be let out by a chain : and having 
caugt.t hold of the head of a ship with this hook, by 
means of a weight let down within the walls, it was 
lifted up and set upon its stern, and held so for some 
time ; then by letting go the chain, either by a wheel 
or a pulley, it was let fall again, with its whole weight, 
either on its head or side, and often entirely sunk. 
At other times the machines dragging the ship to- 
wards the shore by cordage and hooka, after having 
made it whirl about a great while, dashed it to pieces 
against the points of the rocks, which projected un- 
der tbe walls, and thereby destroyed all within it 
Galleys frequently seised and suspended in tbe air, 
were whirled about with rapidity, exhibiting a dread- 
ful sight to the spectators, after which tbey were let 
foil into the sea, and sunk to the bottom with their 
crew. 

Marcellus had prepared, at great expense, ma- 
chines called aoaiowcei, from their resemblance to s 
musical instrument of that name. He appointed 
eight galleys of five benches for that purpose, from 
which the odrs were removed, from half on the right, 
and irom the other half on the left side. These were 
joined together, two and two, on the sides without 
oars. This machine consisted of a ladder of the 
breadth of four feet, which when erect was of equal 

/ The description of Syracuse may be seen la VoL I . 
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height -with the wails. It was laid at length upon 
the sides of the two galleys joined together, and ex- 
tended considerably beyond their beaks ; and upon 
the masts of these vessels were affixed cords and pul- 
leys. When it was to work, the cords were made 
mat to the extremity of the machine, and men upon 
the stern drew it up by the help of the pulleys ; 
others at the head assisted in raising it with levers. 
The galleys afterwards being brought forward to the 
foot of the walls, the machines were applied to them* 
The bridge of the wambmea was then let down, (no 
doubt after the manner of a draw-bridge,) upon which 
the besiegers passed to the walls of the place be- 
sieged. 

This machine had not the expected effect Whilst 
it was at a considerable distance from the walls, Ar- 
chimedes discharged a large stone upon it that 
weighed ten quintals,* then a second, and immedi- 
ately after a third ; all of which striking against it 
with dreadful force and noise, beat down and broke 
its supports, and gave the galleys upon which it 
stood such a shock, that they parted from each other. 

Marcellus, almost discouraged, and at a loss what 
to do, retired as fast as possible with his galleys, and 
sent orders to his land forces to do the same. He 
called also a council of war, in which it was resolved 
the next day, before sun-rise, to endeavor to approach 
the walls. They were in hopes, by this means, to 
shelter themselves from the machines, which, for want 
of a distance proportioned to their force, would be 
rendered ineffectual. 

But Archimedes bad provided against all contin- 
gencies. He had prepared machines long before, as 
we have already observed, that carried to all distances 
a proportionate quantity of darts and ends of beams, 
which, being very snort, required less time for pre- 
paring them, and in consequence were more fre- 
quently discharged. He had besides made small 
chasms or loop-holes in the walls at little distances, 
where he had placed scorpions,* which, not carrying 
far, wounded those who approached, without being 
perceived but by their effect 

When the Romans had gained the foot of the walls, 
and thought themselves very well covered, tbey found 
themselves exposed either to an infinity of darts, or 
overwhelmed with stones, which fell directly upon 
their beads, there being no part of the wall which did 
not continually pour that mortal hail upon them. 
This obliged them to retire. But tbey were no sooner 
removed to some distance, than a new discharge of 
darts overtook them in their retreat ; so that they 
lost great numbers of men, and almost all their gal- 
leys were disabled or beaten to pieces, without being 
able to revenge their loss in the least upon their ene- 
mies. For Archimedes had planted most of his ma- 
chines in security behind the walls ; so that the Ro- 
mans, says Plutarch, repulsed by an infinity of 
wounds, without seeing the place or hand from which 
they came, seemed to fight in reality against the 
gods. 

Marcellus, though at a loss what to do, and not 
knowing bow to oppose the machines of Archimedes, 
could not, however, forbear jesting upon them. 
" Shall we persist," said he to hb workmen and en- 
gineers, " in making war against this Briareus of a 

m The quintal was of several kinds. The least weighed a 
hundred and twenty-five pounds; the Isrgeat more than twelve 
hundred. 

g The scorpions were machines in the nature of crass-hows, 
with which the indents used to discharge darts and stones. 



geometrician, who treats my galleys and sambuoas so 
rudely ? He infinitely exceeds the fabled giants, with 
their hundred hands, in bis peipetual and surprising 
discharges upon us." Marcellus had reason for com- 
plaining of Archimedes alone. For the Syracusans 
were really no more than members of the engines and 
machines of that great geo-netrioian, who was himself 
the soul of all their powers and operations. All other 
arms were unemployed ; for the city at that time made 
use of none, either defensive or offensive, but those of 
Archimedes. 

Marcellus at length perceiving the Romans so much 
intimidated, that if they saw upon the walls only a 
small cord, or the least piece of wood, they would im- 
mediately fly, crying out that Archimedes was going 
to discharge some dreadful machine upon them, re- 
nounced his hopes of being able to make a breach in 
the place, gave over his attacks, and turned the siege 
into a blockade. The Romans conceived that they 
had no other resource than to reduce the great num- 
ber of people in that city by famine, in cutting off all 
provisions that might be brought to them either by 
sea or land. During the eight months in which tbey 
besieged the city, there was no kind of stratagems 
which they did not invent, nor any actions of valor 
left untried, except indeed the assault, which they 
never dared to attempt more. So much force, upon 
some occasions, have a single man and a single sci- 
ence, when rightly applied. Deprive Syracuse of only 
one old man, the great strength of the Roman arms 
must inevitably take the city ; his sole presence checks 
and disconcerts all their designs. 

We here see, which I cannot repeat too often, how 
much interest princes have in protecting arts, fa- 
voring the) learned, encouraging academies of sci- 
ence by honorable distinctions and actual rewards, 
which never ruin or impoverish a state. I say no- 
thing in this place of the birth and nobility of Archi- 
medes ; he was not indebted to them for the happiness 
of his genius and profound knowledge; I consider 
him only as a learned man, and an excellent geome- 
trician. What a loss would Syracuse have sustained, 
if, to have saved a small expense and pension, such a 
man had been abandoned to inaotion and obscurity I 
Hiero was careful not to act in this manner. He 
knew all the value of our geometrician ; and it is no 
vulgar merit in a prince to understand that of other 
men. He paid it due honor : he made it useful ; 
and did not stay till occasion or necessity obliged him 
to do so ; it would then have been too late. By a 
wise foresight, the true character of a great prince and 
a great minister, in the very arms of peace* be pro- 
vided all that was necessary for supporting a siege, 
and making war with success ; though at that time 
there was no appearance of any thing to be appre- 
hended from the Romans, with whom Syracuse was 
allied in the strictest friendship. Hence were seen to 
arise in an instant, as out of the earth, an incredible 
number of machines, of every kind and site, the very 
sight of which was sufficient to strike armies with 
terror and confusion. 

There are amongst these machines, some of wbieb 
we can scarce conceive the effects, and the reality of 
which we might be tempted to call in question, if it 
were allowable to doubt the evidence of writers, such 
for instance as Polybius, an almost contemporary au- 
thor, who treated on facts entirely recent, and such 
as were known to all the world. But bow can we 

a And wise In peace prepared the arms of war.— Horat 
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refuse to give credit to the uniform consent of Greek 
and Roman historians, whether friends or enemies, 
in regard to circumstances of which whole armies 
were witnesses, and experienced the effects, and which 
had so great an influence in the events of the war ? 
What passed io the siege of Syracuse shows how far 
the ancients had carried their genius and art in be- 
sieging and supporting sieges. Our artillery, which 
so perfectly imitates thunder, has not more effect than 
the engines of Archimedes, if indeed they have so 
much. 

A burning-glass is spoken of, by the means of which 
Archimedes is said to have burnt part of the Roman 
fleet That must have been an extraordinary inven- 
tion : but as no ancient author mentions it, it is no 
doubt a modern tradition without any foundation. 
Burning-glasses were known to antiquity, but not of 
that kind, which indeed seem impracticable. 

After Marcel 1 us had resolved to confine himself to 
the blockade of Syracuse, he left Ap- 

Ant j'c'lii P* us De '° ,pe tne Pk°* w ' tn two tn »rds of 
' the army, advanced -with the other into 

the island, and brought over some cities to the Roman 

interest 

At the same time Himilcon, general of the Car- 
thaginians, arrived in Sicily with a great army, in 
hopes of re-conquering it, and expelling the Romans. 

Hippocrates left Syracuse with ten thousand foot 
and five hundred horse to Join him, and carry on the 
war in concert against Marcellus. Epicydes remained 
in the city, to command there during the blockade. 

The fleets of the two states appeared at the same 
time on the coast of Sicily ; but that of the Cartha- 
ginians, seeing itself weaker than the other, was 
afraid to venture a battle, and soon sailed back for 
Carthage, 

Marcellus had continued eight months before Sy- 
racuse with Appius, according to Polybius, when the 
year of his consulship expired. Livy places the ex- 
pedition of Marcellus in Sicily, and his victory over 
Hippocrates, in this year, which must have been the 
second year of the siege. And indeed Livy has given 
us no account of this second year, because he had as- 
cribed to the first what had passed in the second. 
For it is highly improbable that nothing memorable 
happened in it. 

This is the conjecture of Mr. Crevier, professor 
of rhetoric in the college of Beauvait, who has pub- 
lished a new edition of Livy, with remarks, and with 
which I am convinced the public will be well pleased. 
The first volume of the said work contains a long 
preface, which is well worth reading. 

Marcellus, therefore, employed a great part of the 
second year of the siege in several expeditions in Si- 
cily. On his return from Agrigentum, upon which 
he had made an ineffectual attempt, he came up with 
the army of Hippocrates, which be defeated, and 
killed above eight thousand men. This advantage 
kept those in their duty who had entertained thoughts 
of going over to the Carthaginians. After the gain- 
ing of this victory, be returned against Syracuse ; 
and having sent off Appius for Rome, who went 
thither to demand the consulship, he put Q, Crispi- 
nus into his place. 

In the beginning of the third campaign,? Marcel- 
lus, almost absolutely despairing of 

Ant. J C. 212. bein * * ble to uke Syracuse, e i t her by 
force, because Archimedes continually 

Jl «Llv.l.xxv.n.23,31. Plut. in Marcel. 308,309. 



opposed him with invincible obstacles, or by famine, 
as the Carthaginian fleet, which was returned no;e 
numerous than before, easily threw in convoys deli- 
berated whether he should continue before Syracuse 
to push the siege, or turn his endeavors against Agri- 
gentum. But, before he came to a final determina- 
tion, he thought it proper to try whether he could 
not make himself master of Syracuse by some secret 
intelligence. There were many Syracusans in his 
camp, who had taken refuge there in the beginning of 
the trouble. A slave of one uf these secretly carried 
on an intrigue, in which fourscore of the principle 
persons of the city engaged, who came in companies 
to consult with him in 1 is camp, concealed in bark* 
under the nets of fishermen. The conspiracy was on 
the point of taking effect, when a person named At- 
talus, through resentment for not having been admit- 
ted into it, discovered the whole to Epicydes, who put 
all the conspirators to death. 

This enterprise having thus miscarried, Marcellus 
found himself in new difficulties. Nothing employed 
his thoughts but the grief and shame of raising a siege, 
after having consumed so much time, and sustained 
the loss of so many men and ships in it An acci- 
dent supplied him with a resource, and gave new life 
to his hopes. Some Roman vessels had taken one 
Damippus, whom Epicydes bad sent to negociate 
with Philip, king of Macedon. The Syracusans ex- 
pressed a great desire to ransom this man, and Mar- 
cellus was not averse to it. A place near port Tro- 
gilus was agreed on for the conferences concerning 
the ransom of the prisoner. As the deputies went 
thither several times, it came into a Roman soldier's 
thought to consider the wall with attention. After 
having counted the stones, and examined with bis eye 
the measure of each of them, upon a calculation of 
the height of the wall he found it to be much lower 
than it was believed, and concluded that with ladders 
of a moderate size it might be easily scaled. Without 
loss of time he related the whole to Marcellus. The 
general is not always the only wise man in the army ; 
a private soldier may sometimes furnish him with im- 
portant hints. Marcellus did not neglect this advice, 
and assured himself of its reality with his own eyes. 
Having caused ladders to be prepared, he lock the 
opportunity of a festival, that the Syracusans cele- 
brated for three days in honor of Diana, during which 
the inhabitants gave themselves up entirely to rejoic- 
ing and good cheer. At the time of night when he 
conceived that the Syracusans, after their debauch, 
would begin to grow drowsy and fall asleep, he made 
a thousand troops, in profound silence, advance with 
their ladders to the wall. When the first had got to 
the top without noise or tumult, others followed, en- 
couraged by the boldness and success of their leader*. 
These thousand soldiers, taking advantage of the 
enemy's stillness, who were either drunk or asleep, 
soon scaled the wall. Having thrown down the gite 
of the Hexapylum, they took possession of the quar- 
ter of the city called Epipolae. 

It was then no longer time to deceive, but terrify 
the enemy. The Syracusans, awakened by the noise, 
began to rouse, and to prepare for action. Marcellus 
made all his trumpets sound together, which so fright- 
ened and alarmed them, that all the inhabitants fled, 
believing every quarter of the city in the possession 
of the enemy. The strongest and best part, however, 
called Achradina, was not yet taken, because sepa- 
rated by its walls from the rest of the city. 
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Marcel I us at day- break entered the new city/ by 
the quarter called Tyche. Epicydes having hastily 
drawn up some troops, which he had in the Ule, which 
was adjoining to Achradina, marched against Mar- 
cell us; but finding him stronger and better attended 
than he expected, after a slight skirmish he shut him- 
self up in Achradina. 

All the captains and officers with Marcel lus con- 
gratulated him upon this extraordinary success. As 
to himself, when he had considered from an eminence 
the loftiness, beauty, and extent of that city, he is 
said to have shed tears, and to have deplored the un- 
happy condition it was upon the point of experienc- 
ing, tie called to mind the two powerful Athenian 
fleets wh'ch had formerly been sunk before this city, 
and the two numerous armies cut in pieces, with the 
illustrious generals who commanded them : the many 
wars sustained with so much valor against the Car- 
thaginians : the many famous tyrants and potent 
kings, Hiero particularly, whose memory was still 
recent, who had signalized himself by so many royal 
virtues *"d still more, by the important services he 
had rendered the Roman people, whose interests had 
always been as dear to him as his own. Moved by 
that reflection, he believed it incumbent upon him, 
before he attacked Achradina, to send to the besieged 
to exhort them to surrender voluntarily, and prevent 
the ruin of their city. II is remonstrances and exhor- 
tations had no effect. 

To prevent being harassed in his rear, he then at- 
tacked a fort called Euryelus, which lay at the bot- 
tom of the new town, and commanded the whole 
country on the land side. After having carried it, 
and placed therein a strong garrison, he turned all 
his efforts against Achradina. 

During these transactions, Hippocrates and Hi mil- 
con arrived. The first with the Sicilians having 
placed and forti6ed his camp near the great harbor, 
and given the signal to those who were in possession 
of Achradina, attacked the old camp of the Romans, 
in which Crispinus commanded ; Epicydes, at the 
same time, made a sally upon the posts of Marcellus. 
Neither of these enterprises was successful. Hippo- 
crates was vigorously repulsed by Crispinus, who pur- 
sued him as far as his in trench ments, and Marcellus 
obliged Epicydes to shut himself up in Achradina. 

As it was then autumn, there happened a plague 
which killed great numbers in the city, and still more 
in the Roman and Carthaginian camps. The dis- 
temper was not excessive at first, and proceeded only 
from the heat of the season and the unwholesomeness 
of the soil : but afterwards the communication with 
the infected, and even the care taken of them, dis- 
persed the contagion : from whence it happened, that 
some, neglected and absolutely abandoned, died of the 
violence of the malady, and others received help which 
became fatal to those who brought it. Death, and 
the sight of such as were buried, continually presented 
a mournful object to the eyes of the living. Nothing 
was heard night and day but groans and lamentations. 
At length the being accustomed to the evil had har- 
dened their hearts to such a degree, and so for extin- 
guished all sense of compassion in them, that they 
not only ceased to grieve for the dead, but left them 
without interment Nothing was to be seen every 

where but dead bodies, exposed to the view of those 

. i 

I  r The new city, or Neapolit, was Epipola*, which in the lat- 
ter times had been taken mto the city and surrounded with 
1 walls. 
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who expected the same fate. The Carthaginian* suf- 
fered much more from it than the others. As they 
had no place to retire to, they almost all perished, 
with their generals Hippocrates and Himilcon. Mar- 
cellus, from the first breaking out of the disease, had 
brought his soldiers into the city, where the roofs and 
shade were of great relief to them : but notwith- 
standing, he lost no inconsiderable number of men. 

BomUcar, in the mean time, who commanded the 
Carthaginian fleet, and had made a second voyage to 
Carthage to bring a new supply, returned with a hun- 
dred and thirty ships, and seven hundred transports. 
< He was prevented by contrary winds from doubling 
the cape of Pachynus. Epicydes, who was afraid 
that if those winds continued, this fleet might be dis- 
couraged and return to Africa, left Achradina to the 
care of the generals of the mercenary troops, and went 
to Bomilcar, whom he persuaded to try the event of 
a naval battle, as soon as the weather would permit. 
Marcellus, seeing that the troops of the Sicilians in- 
creased every day, and that if he stayed, and suffered 
himself to be shut up in Syracuse, he should be very 
much pressed at the same time both by sea and land, 
resolved, though not so strong in ships, to oppose the 
passage of the Carthaginian fleet. As soon as the 
high winds had abated, Bomilcar stood out to sea, in 
order to double the cape ; but when he saw the Ro- 
man ships advance towards him in good order, on a 
sudden, for what reason is not said, he took to flight, 
sent orders to the transports to regain Africa, and re- 
tired to Tarentum. Epicydes, who had been disap- 
pointed in such great hopes, and was apprehensive of 
returning into a city already half taken, made sail for 
Agrigentum, rather with the design of awaiting the 
event of the siege in that place than of making any 
new attempt from thence. 

W hen it was known in the camp of the Sicilians, 
that Epicydes had quitted Syracuse, and the Cartha- 
ginians Sicily, they sent deputies to Marcellus, after 
having sounded the dispositions of the besieged, to 
treat upon the conditions on which Syracuse should 
surrender. It was agreed with unanimity enough on 
both sides, that what had appertained to the kings, 
should appertain to the Romans ; that the Sicilians 
should retain all the rest, with their laws and liberty. 
After these preliminaries they demanded a conference 
with those to whom Epicydes had intrusted the go- 
vernment in his absence. They told them, they had 
been sent by the army to Marcellus, and the inhabi- 
tants of Syracuse, in order that all the Sicilians, as 
well within as without the city, might have the same 
fate, and that no separate convention might be made. 
Having been permitted to enter the city and to con- 
fer with their friends and relations, after having in- 
formed them of what they had already agreed with 
Marcellus, and giving them assurances that their lives 
would be safe, they persuaded them to begin by re- 
moving the three governors Epicydes had left in his 
place, which was immediately put in execution. 

After which, having assembled the people, they re- 
presented, " That for whatever miseries they had suf- 
fered till then, or should suffer from thenceforth, they 
ought not to accuse fortune, as it depended upon them- 
selves alone to put an end to them : that if the Ro- 
mans had undertaken the siege of Syracuse, it was 
out of affection, not enmity, to the Syracusans : that 
it was not till after they had been apprised of the op- 
pressions they suffered from Hippocrates and Epicydes, 
those ambitious agents of Hannibal, and afterwards of 
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Hieronymus, that they had taken arms, and begun the 
siege of the city, not to ruin it, but to destroy its ty- 
rants: that as Hippocrates was dead, Epieydes no 
longer in Syracuse, his lieutenant slain, and the Car* 
thaginians dispossessed of Sicily, both by sea and land, 
what reason could the Romans now have for not in- 
clining as much to preserve Syracuse, as if Hiero, the 
sole e i am pie of fidelity towards them, were still alive ? 
That neither the city nor the inhabitants had any 
thing to fear but from themselves, if they let slip the 
occasion of renewing their amity with the Romans : 
that they never had so favorable an opportunity as the 
present, when they were just delivered from the vio- 
lent government of their tyrants ; and that the first 
use they ought to make of their liberty was to return 
to their duty. 

This discourse was perfectly well received by every 
body. It was however judged proper to create new 
magistrates before the nomination of deputies ; the 
latter of whom were chosen out of the former. The 
deputy who spoke in their name, and who was in- 
structed solely to use his utmost endeavors that Syra- 
cuse might not be destroyed, addressed himself to 
Maroellus to this effect : " It was not the people of 
Syracuse who first broke the alliance, and declared 
war against you, but Hieronymus, less criminal still 
towards Rome than toward his country : and after- 
wards, when peace was restored by his death, it was 
not any Syracusan that infringed it, but the tyrant's 
instruments, Hippocrates and Epieydes. They were 
the enemies who have made war against you, after 
having made us slaves, either by violence, or fraud 
and perfidy ; and it cannot be said that we have bad 
any tiroes of liberty, that have not also been times of 
peace with you. At present, as soon as we are be- 
come masters of ourselves by the death of those who 
held Sicily in subjection, we come that very instant 
to deliver up to you our arms, our persons, our walls, 
and our city, determined not to refuse any conditions 
you shall think fit to impose. For the rest," conti- 
nued he, addressing himself still to Marcel I us, " your 
interest is as much concerned as ours. The gods have 
granted you the glory of having taken the finest and 
most illustrious city possessed by the Greeks. All 
we have ever achieved worthy of being recorded, 
either by sea or land, augments and adorns your tri- 
umph. Fame is not a sufficiently faithful chronicler 
to make known the greatness and strength of the city 
you have taken ; posterity can only judge of them by 
its own eyes. It is necessary that we should show to 
all travellers, from whatever part of the universe they 
come, sometimes the trophies we have obtained from 
the Athenians, Carthaginians, and sometimes those 
you have acquired from us ; and that Syracuse, thus 
placed for ever under the protection of Maroellus, 
may be a lasting and eternal monument of the valor 
and clemency of him who took and preserved it It 
is unjust that the remembrance of Hieronymus should 
have more weight with you than that of Hiero. The 
latter was much longer your friend than the former 
your enemy. Permit me to say, you have experienced 
the good effects of the amity of Hiero ; bnt the 
senseless enterprises of Hieronymus have fallen solely 
upon his own bead." 

The difficulty was not to obtain what they demanded 

from Maroellus, but to preserve tranquillity and union 

amongst those in the city. The deserters, convinced 

that they should be delivered up to the Romans, in- 

* ♦be foreign soldiers with the same fear. Both 



the one and the other therefore having taken arms, 
whilst the deputies were still in the camp of the Mar. 
cell us, they began by cutting the throats of the ma- 
gistrates newly elected ; and dispersing themselves on 
all sides, they put to the sword all they met, sad 
plundered whatever fell in their way. That they 
might not be without leaders, they appointed six of- 
ficers, three to command in Achradina, and three is 
the Isle. The tumult being at length appeased, the 
foreign troops were informed from all bands, that it 
was concluded with the Romans, that their cause 
should be entirely distinct from that of the deserters. 
At the same instant, the deputies who had been sent 
to Marcel 1 us arrived, who fully undeceived them. 

Amongst those who commanded in the Isle, there 
was a Spaniard named Mericus : means were found 
to corrupt him. He gave up the gate near the foun- 
tain Arethusa to soldiers sent by Maroellus in the 
night to take possession of it. At day-break the next 
morning, Marcellus made a false attack on the Achra- 
dina, to draw all the forces of the citadel, and the 
Isle adjoining to it, to that side, and to enable some 
vessels he had prepared to throw troops into the Isle, 
which would be unguarded. Every thing succeeded 
according to his plan. The soldiers, whom those tea- 
sels had landed in the Isle, finding almost all the posti 
abandoned, and the gates by which the garrison of the 
citadel had marched against Marcellus still open, tbej 
took possession of them after a slight encounter. Mar- 
cellus, having received advice that he was master of 
the Isle, and of part of Achradina, and that Mericos, 
with the body under his command, bad joined hit 
troops, ordered a retreat to be sounded, that the trea- 
sures of the king might not be plundered. The? 
did not rise so high in their amount as was imagined. 

The deserters having escaped, a passage being ex- 
pressly left open for them, the Syraeusmns opened all 
the gates of Achradina to Marcellus, and sent depu- 
ties to him, with instructions to demand nothing far- 
ther from him then the preservation of the lives of 
themselves and their children. Marcellus having aw 
sembied his council, and some Syracitsans who were 
in his camp, gave his answer to the deputies in their 
presence : " That Hiero, for fifty years, bad not done 
the Roman people more good, than those who bad 
been masters of Syracuse some years past had in- 
tended to do them harm ; but that their ill-will had 
fallen upon their own heads, and they had punished 
themselves for their violation of treaties in a more se- 
vere manner than the Romans could have desired : 
that he had benieged Syracuse during three years, not 
that the Roman people might reduce it into slavery, 
but to prevent the chiefs of the revoltera from conti- 
nuing to hold it under oppression : that he had un- 
dergone many fatigues and dangers in so long a siege; 
but that he thought he had made himself *mpl* 
amends by the glory of having taken that city, sad 
the satisfaction of having saved it from the entire ruin 
it seemed to deserve.*' 

After having placed a body of troops to secure the 
treasury, and safe-guards in the bouses of the Syrseu- 
sans who had withdrawn into bis camp, be abandoned 
the city to be plundered. It is reported, that the 
riches which were pillaged in Syracuse at this time 
exceeded all that could have been expected at the 
taking of Carthage itself. 

An unhappy accident interrupted the joy of Mar- 
cellus, and gave him a very sensible affliction. Ar- 
chimedes, at a time when all things were in this eon- 
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fusion at Syracuse, shut up in his closet like a man of 
another world, who has no regard for what is parsing 
in this, was intent upon the study of some geometri- 
cal figure, and not only his eyes, but the whole facul- 
ties of his soul, were so engaged in this contemplation, 
that he had neither heard the tumult of the Romans, 
universally busy in plundering, nor the report of the 
city's being taken. A soldier on a sudden comes in 
upon him, and bids him follow him to Marcel I us. 
Archimedes desired him to stay a moment, till he had 
solved his problem and finished the demonstration of 
it. The soldier, who neither cared for his problem 
nor demonstration, enraged at this delay, drew his 
sword and killed him. Msrcellus was eiceedingly 
afflicted when £he heard the news of his death. 
Not being able to restore him to life, of which he 
would have been very glad, he applied himself to 
honor bis memory to the utmost of his power. He 
made a diligent search after all his relations,treated them 
with great distinction, and granted them peculiar 
privileges. As for Archimedes, he caused his funeral 
to be celebrated in the most solemn manner, and erec- 
ted to him a monument amongst the great persons who 
had distinguished themselves most at Syracuse. 

Article III. 
SECT, f . Tomb of Archimedes discovered by Cicero. 

AacHiMKDcs, by his will, had desired his relations 
and friends to put no other epitaph on his tomb, after 
bis death, than a cylinder circumscribed by a sphere, 
that is to say, a globe or spherical figure ; and to set 
down at the bottom the proportion which those two 
solids, the containing and the contained, have to each 
other. He might have filled up the bases of the 
columns of hi* tomb with relievos, whereon the whole 
history of the siege of Syracuse might have been carved, 
and himself appeared like another Jupiter thundering 
upon the Romans. But he set an infinitely higher 
value upon a discovery, a geometrical demonstration, 
than upon all the so-much-celebrated machines which 
be had invented. 

Hence he chose rather to do himself honor in the 
eyes of posterity, by the discovery he had made of the 
relation of a sphere to a cylinder of the same base and 
height ; which is as two to three. 

The Syracusans, who had been in former times so 
fond of the sciences, did not long retain the esteem 
and gratitude they owed a man who had done so much 
booor to their city. Less than a hundred and forty 
years after, Archimedes was so perfectly forgotten 
by his citizens, notwithstanding the great services he 
had done them, that they denied his having been bu- 
ried at Syracuse. It is Cicero who informs us of this 
circumstance. 

At the time he was quaestor in Sicily,' his curiosity 
induced him to make a search after the tomb of Ar- 
chimedes ; a curiosity worthy a roan of Cicero's genius, 
and whieh merits the imitation of all who travel. 
The Syracusans assured him that his search would be 
to no purpose, and that there was no such monument 
amongst them. Cicero pitied their ignorance, which 
only served to increase his desire of making that dis- 
covery. At length, after several fruitless attempts, 
he perceived without the gate of the city racing Agri- 
gentum, amongst a great number of tombs in that 
place, a pillar almost entirely covered with thorns and 
brambles, through which he could discern the figure 
of a sphere and cylinder. Those who have any taste 
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for antiquities may easily conceive the joy of Cicero 
upon this occasion. He cried out, " that he had found 
what he had looked for." d The place was immediately 
ordered to be cleared, and a passage opened to the 
column, on which they saw the inscription still legible, 
though part of the lines were obliterated by time. 
So that, says Cicero, in concluding this account, the 
greatest city of Greece, and the most flourishing of 
old in the study of the sciences, would not have known 
the treasure it possessed, if a man, born in a country 
which Unconsidered almost as barbarous, a man of 
Arpinum, bad not discovered for it the tomb of its 
citizen, so highly distinguished by the force and pene- 
tration of his mind. 

We are obliged to Cicero for having left us this 
curious and elegant account : but we cannot easily 
pardon him for the contemptuous manner in which 
he speaks at first of Archimedes. It is in the begin- 
ning, where, intending to compare the unhappy life 
of D ion y si us the tyrant with the felicity of one passed 
In sober virtue, and abounding with wisdom, he says, 
" I will not compare the lives of a Plato or an Archy- 
tas, persons of consummate learning and wisdom, 
with that of Dionysius, the most horrid, the most 
miserable, and the most detestable, that can be ima- 
gined. I shall have recourse to a man of his own 
city, a tittle obscure person, who lived many years after 
him. I shall produce him from his dust,* and bring 
him upon the stage with his rule and compasses in 
bis hand '* I say nothing of the birth of Archimedes ; 
his greatness was of a different class. But ought the 
greatest geometrician of antiquity, whose sublime dis- 
coveries have in all ages been the admiration of the 
learned, be treated by Cicero as a little and obscure 
person, as if he had been only a common artificer 
employed in making machines? unless it be, perhaps, 
that the Romans, with whom a taste for geometry 
and such speculative sciences never gained much 
ground, esteemed nothing great but what related to 
government and policy. 

Orabunt causas melius, ccelique meatus 

Describent radio, et surgentla sidera dlcent : 

Tu regere imperio poputoi, Romane, memento.— Virq,JZ*.\\. 

Let others better mould the running mass 

Of metals, and inform the breathing brass. 

And soften Into flesh a marble face ; 

Plead better at the bar. describe the skies, 

And when the stars descend and wheti they rise; 

But, Rome, 'tis thine alone with awful sway 

To rule mankind, and make the world obey ; 

Disposing peace and war thy own majestic way.— Drfdeu. 

This is the Abbe Fraguir's reflection in the short 
dissertation he has left us upon the passage of Cicero." 

SECT. It. Summary of the history of Syracuse. 

The island of Sicily, with the greatest part of 
Italy extending between the two seas, composed what 
was called Magna Gnecia, in opposition to Greece, 
properly so called, which had peopled all those coun- 
tries by its colonies. 

Syracuse was the most considerable city of Sicily, 
and one of the most powerful of all 

A.M. 3295. Greece. It was founded by Archias 
the Corinthian, in the third year of the seventeenth 
Olympiad. 

The first two ages of its history are very obscure, 
and therefore I pass over them in silence. It does 

d Adoptiug an expression of Archimedes. 

y He means the dust used by geometricians. 

« Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions, vol. if. 
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not begin to be known until after the reign of Gelon, 
and furnishes in the sequel many great events, for the 
space of more than two hundred years. During that 
time it exhibits a perpetual alternative of slavery un- 
der the tyrants, and liberty under a popular govern- 
ment ; till Syracuse is at length subjected to the Ro- 
mans, and makes part of their empire. 

I have treated all these events, except the last, in 
the order of time. But as they are cut into different 
sections, and dispersed into different books, I have 
thought proper to unite them here into one point of 
view, that their series and connexion might be the 
more evident, from their being shown together and 
in general, and the places pointed out where they are 
treated with due extent 

Gklon. The Carthaginians, in concert with Xerxes, 
having attacked the Greeks who inha- 

A. M.3JJ0. bitcd Sicily, whilst that prince was 

employed in making an irruption into Greece ; Ge- 
lon, who had made himself master of Syracuse, ob- 
tained a celebrated victory over the Carthaginians, the 
very day of the battle of Thermopylae. Amilcar, 
their general, was killed in this battle. Historians 
speak differently of his death, which has occasioned 
my falling into contradiction. For on one side I sup- 
pose, with Diodorus Siculus,* that he was killed by 
the Sicilians in the battle ; and on the other I say, 
after Herodotus, that to avoid the shame of surviving 
his defeat, he threw himself into the pile, in which be 
had sacrificed many human victims. 

Gelon, upon returning from his victory, repaired 
to the assembly without arms or guards, 

A. M . 3535. t gi Te the people an account of his 
conduct He was ohosen king unanimously. He 
reigned five or six years, solely employed in the truly 
royal care of making his people happy. See vol. i. 

Hixao I. Hiero, the eldest of Gelon's brothers, 
succeeded him. The beginning of his 

A. M. SMI. reign was worthy of great praise, Si- 
monides and Pindar vied with each other in celebrat- 
ing him. The latter part of it did not answer the 
former. He reigned eleven years. See vol. i. 

Th&astbulus. Thrasybulus his brother succeeded 

him. He rendered himself odious to 

A. Iff. 3543. a i| hi s subjects by his vices and cruelty. 

They expelled him the throne and city, after a 

reign of one year. See vol. i. 

Times of Liberty. — After his expulsion, Syracuse 
and all Sicily enjoyed their liberty for 

A. M. 8544. | ne S p ace f almost sixty years. 

An annual festival was instituted to celebrate the 
day upon which their liberty was re-established. 

Syracuse attacked by the Athenian*. — During this 
interval, the Athenians, animated by the 

A. M. 3588. wvrm exn ortations of Alcibiades, turned 
their arms against Syracuse : this was in the sixth 
year of the Peloponnesian war. How fatal the eveot 
of this war was to the Athenians, may be seen in 
vol. i. 

DxoNTsins the elder. The reign of this prince is 

famous for its length of thirty-eight 
A. M.S&98. vearg . glM j ati || more fof the extrmora *j. 

nary events with which it was attended. See vol. i. 

Dionysius the younger. Dionysius, son of the elder 
Diony&ius, succeeded him. He con- 

A. M. 8632. tracti a particular intimacy with Plato, 
and has frequent conversations with him ; who had 
come to his court at the request of Dion, the near 

a In the history of the Carthaginians. 
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r elation of Dionysius. He did not long profit from 
*he wise precepts of that philosopher, and soon aban- 
doned himself to all the vices and excesses which at- 
tend tyranny. 

Besieged by Dion, he escapes from the 
A. M. 3644. c |tade1, and retires into Italy. 

Dion's excellent qualities. He is as> 
A.M. 3646. gassinated in his own house by CaU 

lippus. 

Thirteen months after tbe death of Dion, Hippa- 
rinus, brother of Dionysius tbe younger, 
A. M. 3647. expels Callippus, and establishes him- 
self in Syracuse. During the two years of bis reign, 
Sicily is agitated by great commotions. 

Dionysius the younger, taking advantage of those 
troubles, re-ascends the throne ten years 
A. M. 8654. a ft er hating quitted it 

a %m «e*v At last, reduced by Ttmoleou, be re- 

A. M. 3657. lire- to CormllL gee vo j L 

Timet of Liberty. — Timoleon restores liberty to 
a %m ««*a Syracuse. He passes the rest of his 
a.m. 365a life there in a glorious retirement, be- 
loved and honored by all the citizens and strangers. 
See vol. i. 

This interval of liberty was of no long duration. 

Agathoclks. Agathocles, in a shot t 
time, makes himself tyrant of Syra- 
See vol. t. 
He commits unparalleled cruelties. 
He forms one of tbe boldest designs related in his- 
tory ; carries the war into Africa ; makes himself 
master of the strongest places, and ravages the whole 
country. 

After various events, he perishes miserably. He 
reigned about twenty-eight years. 

Time* of Liberty. — -Syracuse revived again foe 

a m* *<mo Bome t * me » an< ^ tasted with joy the 
A. M. 3718. 8Wee t8 of liberty. 

But she suffered much from tbe Carthaginians, who 
disturbed her tranquillity by continual wars. 

She called in Pyrrhus to her aid. Tbe rapid suc- 
cess of his arms at first gave them great 
A.M. 3720. hopes, which soon vanished. Pyrrhus 
by a sudden retreat plunged the Syraeusans into new 
misfortunes. See vol i. 

Hiexo II. They were not happy and in tranquil- 
lity till the reign of Hiero II. which was very long, 
and almost always pacific 

HixaoMTMOa. He scarce reigned one year. His 
death was followed with great troubles, and the taking 
of Syracuse by Marcellus. 

After that period, what passed in Sicily to its total 
reduction is little remarkable. There were still some 
remains of war fomented in it by the partisans of ty- 
ranny, and the Carthaginians who supported them ; 
but those wars were unproductive of any event of 
consequence, and Rome was soon absolute m istress of 
all Sicily. Half tbe island had been a Roman pro- 
vince ever since tbe treaty which put an end to the 
first Punic war. By that treaty, Sicily was divided 
into two parts ; the one eontiuued in tbe possession 
of the Romans ; and the other under the government 
of Hiero ; which last part, after the surrender of Sy- 
racuse, fell also into their hands. 



SECT. III. Reflections upon tbe government and 

the Syraeusans. 



character of 



By tbe taking of Syracuse, all Sicily becsme a pro- 
vince of the Roman empire: but it was n-* treated as 
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the Spaniards and Carthaginian* were afterwards, upon 
whom a certain tribute was imposed as the reward of 
the victors, and punishment of the vanquished : 
Quasi victoria premium, ae pana JMH. Sicily, in 
submitting to the Roman people,* retained all her an- 
cient rights and customs, and obeyed them upon the 
same conditions she bad obeyed her kings. And she 
certainly well deserved that privilege and distinction. 
Site was the first of all the foreign nations that had 
entered into alliance and amity with the Romans ; the 
first conquest their arms had the glory to make out 
of Italy; and the first country that bad given them 
the grateful experience of commanding a foreign peo- 
ple. The greatest part of the Sicilian cities had ex- 
pressed an unexampled attachment, fidelity, and af- 
fection for the Romans. The island was afterwards a 
kind of step for their troops to pass over into Africa ; 
and Rome would not so easily have reduced the for- 
midable power of the Carthaginians, if Sicily had not 
served it as a magasine, abounding with provisions, 
and a secure retreat for their fleets. Hence, after the 
taking and ruin of Carthage, Scipio Afhcanus thought 
himself bound to adorn the cities of Sicily with a 
great number of excellent paintings and curious sta- 
tues ; in order that a people who were so highly gra- 
tified with the success of the Roman arms, might be 
sensible of its effects, and retain illustrious monuments 
of their victories amongst them. 

Sicily would have been happy in being governed 
by the Romans, if they had always given her such 
magistrates as Cicero, as well acquainted as he with 
the obligations of his function, and like him intent 
upon the due discharge of it. It is highly pleasing 
to hear him explain himself upon the subject ; which 
be does in his defence of Sicily against Verres. 

After having invoked the gods as witnesses of the 
sincerity of the sentiments he is going to express, be 
says : " In all the employments with which the Ro- 
man people have honored me to this day, I have ever 
thought myself obliged, by the most sacred ties of re- 
ligion, worthily to discharge the duties of them. 
When I was made questor, 1 looked upon that dig- 
nity, not as a gift conferred upon me, but as a depo- 
sit confided to my vigilance and fidelity. When I 
was afterwards sent to act in that office in Sicily, 1 
thought all eyes were turned upon me, and that my 
person and administration were in a manner exhibited 
as a spectacle to the view of all the world : and in 
this thought, I not only denied myself of all plea- 
sures of an extraordinary kind, but even those which 
are authorised by nature and necessity. I am now 
intended for aedile. I call the gods to witness, that 
bow honorable soever this dignity seems to me, I have 
too just a sense of its weight, not to have more solici- 
tude and disquiet, than joy and pleasure, from it ; so 
much do I desire to make it appear, that it was not 
bestowed on me by chance, or the necessity of being 
filled up, but confided deservedly by the choice and 
discernment of my country. 

AH the Roman governors were far from being of 
this character ; and Sicily, above all other provinces, 
experienced, as Cicero some lines after reproaches 
Verres, that they were almost all of them like so many 
tyrants, who believed themselves attended by the fasces 
and axes, and invested with the authority of the Ro- 
man empire, only to exercise in their province an open 

b Sleillse civftates tie in amlcitiam recepimus, nt eodem 
jure eisent, quo fuUwnt ; eldem condiUoie populo R. parereut 
qua »uis antea parulsaent.— Cfc. 
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robbery of the public with impunity, and to break 
through all the barriers of justice and shame in such 
a manner, that no man's estate, life, bouse, nor even 
honor, were safe from their violence. 

Syracuse, from all we have seen of it, must have ap- 
peared like a theatre, on which many different and 
surprising scenes have been exhibited ; or rather like 
a sea, sometimes calm and untroubled, but oftener 
violently agitated by winds and storms, always ready 
to overwhelm it entirely. We have seen in no other 
republic such sudden, frequent, violent, and various 
revolutions; sometimes enslaved by the most cruel 
tyrants, at others under the government of the wisest 
kings ; sometimes abandoned to the capricious will of 
a populace, without either curb or restriction ; some- 
times perfectly docile and submissive to the authority * 
of law, and the empire of reason, it passed alternately 
from the most insupportable slavery to the most grate- 
ful liberty, from a kind of convulsive and frantic emo- 
tion, to a wise, peaceable, and regular conduct. The 
reader will easily call to mind, on the one side, Dio- 
nysius the father and son, Agathocles, and Hierony- 
mus, whose cruelties made them the object of the 
public hatred and detestation ; on the other, Gelon, 
Dion, Timoleon, the two Hieros, ancient and modern, 
universally beloved and revered by the people. 

To what are such opposite extremes, and vicissitudes 
so contrary, to be attributed ? Undoubtedly, the le- 
vity and inconstancy of the Syracusans, which was 
their distinguishing characteristic, had a great share 
in them ; but what, 1 am convinced, conduced the 
moat to them, was the very form of their government, 
compounded of an aristocracy and a democracy ; that 
is to say, divided between the senate or elders, and the 
people. As there was no counterpoise in Syracuse to 
balance those two bodies, when authority inclined 
either to the one side or the other, the government 
presently changed either into a violent and cruel ty- 
ranny, or an unbridled liberty, without order or regu- 
lation. The sudden confusion, at such times, of all 
orders of the state, made the way to sovereign power 
easy to the roost ambitious of the citixens ; to attract 
the affection of their country, and soften the yoke to 
their fellow-citizens, some exercised that power- with 
lenity, wisdom, equity, and affability ; and others, by 
nature less virtuously inclined, carried it to the last 
excess of the most absolute and cruel despotism, un- 
der pretext of supporting themselves against the at- 
tempts of their citizens, who, jealous of their liberty, 
thought every means for the recovery of it legitimate 
and laudable. 

There were, besides, other reasons that rendered the 
government of Syracuse difficult, and thereby made 
way for the frequent changes it underweot. That 
city did not forget the signal victories it had obtained 
a<jain»t the formidable power of Africa, and that it 
had carried its victories and the terror of its arms 
even to the walls of Carthage ; and that not once only, 
as afterwards against the Athenians, t ut during seve- 
ral ages. The high idea its fleets and numerous troops 
suggested of its maritime power, at the time of the 
irruption of the Persians into Greece, occasioned its 
pretending to equal Athens in that respect, or at least 
to divide the empire of the sea with that *tate. 

Besides which, riches, the natural effect of com- 
merce, had rendered the Syracusans proud, haughty, 
and imperious, and at the same time had plunged them 
into a sloth and luxury that inspired them with a dis- 
gust for all fatigue and application. They generally 
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abandoned themselves blindly to their orators, who 
bad acquired an absolute ascendant over them. In 
order to make them obey, it was necessary either to 
flatter or reproach them. 

They had naturally a fund of equity, humanity, 
and good-nature ; and yet, when influenced by the 
seditious discourses of the orators, they would pro- 
ceed to exceassive violence and cruelties, of which they 
immediately after repented. 

When they were left to themselves, their liberty, 
which at that time knew no bounds, soon degenerated 
into caprice, fury, violence, and, I might say, even 
frenzy. On the contrary, when tbey were subjected 
to the yoke, tbey became base, timorous, submissive, 
and grovelling, like slaves. But as this condition 
was constrained, and directly contrary to the charac- 
ter and disposition of the Greek nation, born and nur- 
tured in liberty, the sense of which was not wholly 
extinguished in them, but merely lulled asleep, they 
waked from time to time from their lethargy, broke 
their chains, and made use of them, if I may be ad- 
mitted to use the expression, to beat down and destroy 
the unjust masters who bad imposed them. 



With the slightest attention to the whole 
the history of the Syracusans, it may easily be per- 
ceived, (as Galba afterwards said of the Romans, ) 
that /they were equally incapable of tearing either 
entire liberty or entire servitude. So that the ability 
and policy of those who governed them, consisted in 
keeping the people to a wise medium be t wee m those 
two extremes, by seeming to leave them an entire 
freedom in their resolutions, and reserving only to 
themselves the care of explaining the utility, and fa- 
cilitating tl e execution, of good measures. And in 
this the magistrates and kings we have spoken of were 
wonderfully successful, under whose government the 
Syracusans always enjoyed peace and tranquillity, were 
obedient to their princes, and perfectly submissive to 
the laws. And this induces me to conclude, that the 
revolutions of Syracuse were less the effect of the peo- 
ple's levity, than the fault of those that governed them, 
who bad not the art of managing their passions, and 
engaging their affection, which is properly the science 
of kings, and of all who command others. 

/ Imperatival est hominibas, qui nee totam servitntem pad 
noMuat, ntc totam libertatem.— Tacit* Hi»i. L L c 16. 
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SECT. I. Ifithridates, at twelve years of age. ascends the throne 
of Pontes. He seizes Cappadocla and Bithynia, having fcrst 
expelled their kings The Romans re-establish them He 
causes all the Romans aud Italians in Asia Minor to be put 
to the sword in one day. First war of the Romans with 
Mithridales, who had made himself master of Asia Minor 
and Greece, and taken Athens. Sylla is charged with this 
war. He besieges and retakes Athens. He gains three gi eat 
battle* against the generals of Mithridales. He grants that 

ftrince peace in the fourth year of the war. Library of Athens, 
n which were the works of Aristotle. Sylla causes it to be 
carried to Rome. 

Mithri dates, king of Pontus, whose history I am 
now beginning to relate, and who rendered himself so 
famous by the war he supported, during almost thirty 
yeam, against the Romans, was surnamed Eupator. 
He was descended from a house which had given 
a long succession of kings to the kingdom of Pontus. 
The first, according to some historians, was Artaba- 
zus, one of the seven princes that slew the Magi, and 
set the crown of Persia upon the head of Darius Hys- 
taspes, who rewarded htm with the kingdom of Pon- 
tus. But, besides that we do not find the name of 
Artabaxus amongst those seven Persians, many reasons 
induce us to believe, that the prince of whom we 
speak was the son of Darius, the same who is called 
Artabarzanes, who was competitor with Xerxes for 
the throne of Persia, and was made king of Pontus 
either by bis father or bis brother, to console him for 
the preference given to Xerxes. His posterity en- 
joyed that kingdom duriog seventeen generations. 
Mitbridates Eupator, of whom we are treating in this 
:e, was the sixteenth from him. 



He was but twelve years of age when he began to 
reign. His father, before his death. 

Ant J CM24. ™ w * •PP° ,nt . ed him D » successor, and 
' had given him his mother for guardian, 
who was to govern jointly with him. He began his 
reign by putting bis mother and brother to death ;• 
and the sequel corresponded but too well with such 
a beginning. Nothing is said of the first years of bis 
reign,* except tbst one of the Roman generals, whom 
be had corrupted with money, having surrendered, 
and put him in possession of Phrygia, it was soon 
after taken from him by the Romans, which gave birth 
to his enmity against them. 

Ariaratbes, king of Cappadocia, being dead, Mith- 
ridates caused the two sons be bad left 
Antfj.C. 91. [ * b } od him to be put to death, though 
their mother Laodice was his own sister, 
and placed one of his own sons, at that time very 
young, upon the throne, giving him the name of Ari- 
arathe?, and appointing Gordius his guardian and re- 
gent Nieomedes, king of Bithynia, who was ap- 
prehensive that this increase of power would put 
Mith ridates into a condition to possess himself also of 
his dominions in time, thought proper to set op s 
certain young man (who seemed very fit for acting 
such a part) as a third son of Ariaratbes. He en- 
gaged Laodice, whom he bad espoused after the death 
of her first husband, to acknowledge him aa such, and 
sent her to Rome, to assist and support by her pre- 

a Memnon In excerptis Photii, c xxzlL 
• Appiau. in Mithrid. 177, US. 
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sence the claim of this pretended son, whom she car- 
ried thither along with her. The cause being brought 
before the senate, both parties were condemned ; and 
a decree passed, by which the Cappsdocians were de- 
clared free. But they said they could not be without 
a king. The senate permitted them to choose whom 
they thought fit. They elected Ariobarxanes, a no- 
bleman of their nation. Sylla, upon his quitting the 
office of pro? tor, was charged with the commission of 
establishing him upon the throne. That was the 
pretext assigned for this expedition ; but the real mo 
tive of it was, to check the enterprises of Mithridates, 
whose power daily augmenting, gave umbrage to the 
Romans. Sylla executed his commission the follow- 
ing year ; and after having defeated a great number 
of Cappadocians, and a much greater 
number of Armenians, who came to 
their aid, he expelled Gordius, with the 
pretended Ariarathes, and set Ariobarxanes in his 
place. 

Whilst Sylla was encamped upon the banks of the 
Euphrates, a Parthian, named Orobasus, arrived at 
bis camp, deputed from king Arsaces, to demand the 
alliance and amity of the Romans. Sylla, when he 
! received him at his audience, caused three seats to be 
' placed in bis tent, one for Ariobarxanes, who was 
, present, another for Orobasus, and that in the midst 
for himself. The Parthian king afterwards, offended 
! at his deputy for having acquiesced in this instance 
i of Roman pride, caused him to be put to death. 
I This is the first time the Parthians had any intercourse 
' with the Romans. 

Mithridates did not dare at that time to oppose the 
establishment of Ariobarxanes ; but dissembling the 
mortification that conduct of the Romans gave him, 
he resolved to take an opportunity of being revenged 
upon them. In the mean while, he engaged in cul- 
tivating powerful alliances for the augmentation of his 
strength ; and began with Tigranes, king of Armenia, 
a very powerful prince. Armenia d had at first apper- 
tained to the Persians ; it came under the Macedo- 
nians afterwards ; and upon the death of Alexander 
made part of the kingdom of Syria. Under Antio- 
chus the Great, two of his generals, Artaxius and Za- 
driadres, with that prince's permission, established 
themselves in this province, of which it is probable 
they were before governors. After the defeat of An- 
tiochus, they adhered to the Romans, who acknow- 
ledged them as kings. They had divided Armenia 
into two parts. Tigranes, of whom we now speak, 
was descended from Artaxius. He possessed himself 
of all Armenia, subjected several neighboring coun- 
tries by his arms, and thereby formed a very powerful 
kingdom. Mithridates gave him his daughter Cleo- 
patra in marriage, and engaged him to enter so far 
into his projects against the Romans, that they agreed 
Mithridates should have the cities and countries they 
should conquer for his share, and Tigranes the people, 
with all the effects capable of being carried away. 
The first enterprise and act of hostility was com- 
mitted by Tigranes, who deprived Ari- 
Ant.jlc.89 obarxanes of Cappadocia, of which the 
Romans had put him into possession, 
and re-established Ariaratbes, the son of Mithridates, 
in it. Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, happening to die 
about this time, his eldest son, called also Nicomedes, 
ought naturally to have succeeded him, and was ac- 

cThit was Mithridates II. 
rfSlrab.Lxi. p,931, 532, 



cordingly proclaimed king. But Mithridates set up 
his younger brother Socrates against him, who de- 
prived him of the throne by force of arms. The two 
dethroned kings went to Rome, to implore aid of the 
senate, who decreed their re-establishment, and sent 
Manius Aquilius and M. Altinius to put that degree 
in execution. 

They were both leinstated. The Romans advised 
them to make irruptions into the lands of Mithridates, 
promising them their support ; but neither the one 
nor the other dared to attack so powerful a prince so 
near home. At length, however, Nicomedes, urged 
both by the ambassadors, to whom he had promised 
great sums for his ie-establishment, and by bis credi- 
tors, Roman citizens settled in Asia, who bad lent 
him very considerable sums for the same purpose, could 
no longer resist their solicitations. He made incur- 
sions upon the lands of Mithridates, ravaged all the 
flat country as far as the city Amastris, and returned 
home laden with booty, which he applied in discharg- 
ing part of his debts. 

Mithridates was not ignorant by whose advice Ni- 
comedes had committed this irruption. He might 
easily have repulsed him, as he had a great number 
of good troops on foot ; but he did not take the field. 
He was glad to throw the blame on the side of the 
Romans, and to have a just cause for declaring war 
against them. He began by making remonstrances 
to their generals and ambassadors. Pelopidas was at 
the head of this embassy. He complained of the va- 
rious contraventions of the Romans to the treaty of 
alliance subsisting between them and Mithridates, and 
in particular of the protection granted by them to Ni- 
comedes, his declared enemy. The ambassadors of 
the latter replied, and made complaints on their side 
against Mithridates. The Romans, who were un- 
willing to declare themselves openly at present, gave 
the man answer in loose and general terms ; that the 
Roman people had no intention that Mithridates and 
Nicomedes should injure each other. 

Mithridates, who was not satisfied with this answer, 
made bis troops march immediately into Cappadocia, 
expelled Ariobarxanes again, and set his son Ariara- 
tbes upon the throne, as he bad done before. At the 
same time, he sent his ambassador to the Roman ge- 
neral to make his apology, and to renew bis complaints 
against them. Pelopidas declared to them, that his 
master was contented the Roman people should be 
umpire in the affair ; and added, that he had always 
sent his ambassadors to Rome. He exhorted them 
not to undertake any thing till they had received the 
senate's orders, nor engage rashly in a war that might 
be attended with fatal consequences. For the rest, he 
gave them to understand, that Mithridates, in case 
justice were refused him, was in a condition to pro- 
cure it for himself. The Romans, highly offended at 
so haughty a declaration, made answer, that* Mithri- 
dates was immediately to withdraw his troops from 
Cappadocia, and not to continue to disturb Nicome- 
des or Ariobarxanes. They ordered Pelopidas to quit 
the camp that moment, and not to return, unless his 
master obeyed. The other ambassadors were no bet- 
ter received at Rome. 

The rupture was then inevitable, and the Roman 
generals did not wait till the orders of the senate and 
people arrived ; which was what Mithridates wished. 
The design he had long formed of declaring war 
against the Romans, had occasioned his having made 
many alliances, and engaged many nations in his in- 
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in form, in which the slaughter* was great, and the loss 
generally not very unequal. The besieged would not 
have been in a condition to have made so vigorous a 
defence, if they had not received several considerable 
reinforcements by sea. 

What did them most damage was the secret treach- 
ery of two Athenian slaves who were in the Piraeeus. 
Those slaves, whether out of affection to the Roman 
interest, or desirous of providing for their own safety 
in case the place was taken, wrote upon leaden balls 
all that was going forward within, and threw from 
slings to the Romans. So that how prudent soever 
the measures were which Archelaus took who defended 
the Piraeeus, while Aristion commanded in the city, 
none of them succeeded. He resolved to make a ge- 
neral sally ; the traitors slung a leaden ball with this 
intelligence upon it : " To-morrow at such an hour, 
the foot will attack your works, and the horse your 
camp.** Sylla laid ambushes, and repulsed the be- 
sieged with loss. A convoy of provisions was in the 
night to have been thrown into the city, which was in 
want of every thing. Upon advice of the same kind 
the convoy was intercepted. 

Notwithstanding all these disappointments, the 
Athenians defended themselves like lions. They found 
means either to burn most of the machines erected 
against the wall, or by undermining them to throw 
them down and break them to pieces. 

The Romans, on their side, behaved with no less 
vigor. By the help of mines also tbey made a way 
to the bottom of the walls, under which they hollowed 
the ground ; and, having propped the foundation with 
beams of wood, they afterwards set fire to the props 
with a great quantity of pitch, sulphur, and tow. 
When those beams were burnt, part of the wall fell 
down with a horrible noise, and a large breach was 
opened, through which the Romans advanced to the 
assault. The battle continued a great while with equal 
ardor on both sides, but the Romans were at length 
obliged to retire. The neit day they renewed the at- 
tack. The besieged had built a new wall during the 
night in the form of a crescent, in the place of the 
other which had fallen, and the Romans found it im- 
possible to force it 

Sylla, discouraged by so obstinate a defence, re- 
solved to attack the Piraeeus no longer, and coofined 
himself to reduce the place by famine. The city on 
the other side was at the last extremity. A busl 
barley had been sold in it for a thousand dcMirmas 
(about five-and- twenty pounds sterling). TUfrfnhabi- 
tants did not only eat the grass and xdptr which they 
found about the citadel, but tfraj jwn of horses, and 
the leather of their shoes, w*M0rtbcy boiled soft. In 
the midst of the publicjapKy, the tyrant passed the 
days and nighto^arfnTi 11iii| The senators and 
priests went tp^jffw^feernselves at his JeeCconjurisyr. 
him to hajanty.Qft the city, and ^ to obtain a espitv- 
lattOQ^rsVfjgjM™ : be dispersed them with a* efrower 
and in that manner drove theflr from his 



e 4ftrf not demand a cessation of arms, nor send 
geptycriet-^' Sylla, till reduced to the last extremity. 
A#"thcwe deputies made no proposals, and asked 
nothing efmm to the purpose, but ran on in praising 

(and extolling Theseus, Eumolpus, and the exploits of 
.Ihe Athenians against the Mede% Sylla was tired with 
their discourse, and interrupted tbem, by saying, 
" Gentlemen orators, you may go back again, and 
keep your rhetorical flourishes for yourselves. For 



my part, I was not sent to Athens to be informed of 
your ancient prowess, but to chastise your modern 
revoK" 

During this audience, some spies, having entered the 
city, overheard by eh ance some old men talking in the 
Ceramicus,v and blaming the tyrant exceedingly for 
not guarding a certain part of the wall, that was the 
only place by which the enemy might easily take the 
city by escalade. At their return into the camp, tbey 
related what they had heard to Sylla. The parley had 
been to no purpose. Sylla did not neglect the intel- 
ligence given him. The next night he went in person 
to take a view of the place, and finding the wall actu- 
ally accessible, he ordered ladders to be raised against 
it, began the attack there, and, having made himself 
master of tbe wall after a weak resistance, entered tbe 
city. He would not suffer it to be set on fire, but 
abandoned it to be plundered by the soldiers, who in 
several houses found human flesh, which had been 
dressed to be eaten. A dreadful slaughter ensued. 
The next day all the slaves were sold by auction, and 
liberty was granted to the eitisens who had escaped 
the swords of the soldiers, who were very few in num- 
ber. He besieged the citadel the same day, where 
Aristion, and those who bad taken refuge there, were 
soon so much reduced by famine, that they were forced 
to surrender themselves. The tyrant, his guards, and 
all who had been in any office under him, were put to 
death. 

Some few days after, Sylla made himself master of 
the Piraeeus, and burnt all its fortifications, especially 
the arsenal, which had been built by Philo, the cele- 
brated architect, and was a wonderful fabric. Ar- 
chelaus, by the help of his fleet, had retired to Muny- 
cbia, another port of Attica. 

This year, upon which we are now entering, was 
fatal to the arms of Mithri dates.' Tax- 
Ant* C ! m ile8 * one of hi * g en€T * ,9 » arrived In OnMT 
' from Thrace and Macedonia^jaira an 
army of a hundred thousand foot and tetl tnousand 
horse, with fourscore and ten chariotsvarroed with 
scythes. Archelaus, that general 'a- brother, was at 
that time in the port of Munychia, and would neither 
remove from the sea,, nor come to a battle with the 
Romans ; but he endeavored to protract the war and 
cut off the provisions. This was very prudent con- 
duet, for Sylla began to be in want of them ; so that 
• famine obliged him to quit Attica, and to enter tbe ' 
' fruitful plain* of Boeotia, where Hortensius joined him. , 
Their troops being united, they took possession of a 
fertile eminence in the midst of the plains of Elates, |' 
M tbe foot of which ran a rivulet. When they had j 
formed their camp, the enemies could discover at one 
view their small number, which amounted to only 1 
fifteen thousand foot and fifteen hundred horse. This 
induced Archelaus's generals to press him in the j 
warmest manner to proceed to action. They did not 
obtain his consent without great difficulty. They 
immediately began to move, and covered the whole 
plain with horses, chariots, and innumerable troops; f 
for when the two brothers were joined, their army was 
very formidable. The noise and cries of so many na- 
tions, and so many thousands of men preparing for • 
battle, the pomp and magnificence of their array were •' 
truly terrible. The brightness of their arms, mag- Jj 
nificently adorned with gold and silver, and tbe lively I 
colors of the Median and Scythian .coats of arms, 

q A public square at Athens, 
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mingled with the glitter of brass and steel, darted 
forth as it were flashes of lightning, which, whilst it 
daisied the sight, filled the soul with terror. 

The Romans, seised with dread, kept close within 
their intrench ments. Sylla, not being able by his dis- 
course and remonstrances to remove their fear, and not 
being willing to force them to fight iu their present 
state of dtscouragemefit, was obliged to lie still, and 
suffer, though with great impatience, the bravadoes 
and insulting derision of the barbarians. They con- 
ceived so great a contempt for him in consequence, 
that they neglected to observe any discipline. Few 
of them kept within their entrenchments ; the rest, 
for the sake of plunder, dispersed in great troops, and 
straggled to a considerable distance, even several days' 
journey from the camp. They plundered and ruined 
some cities in the neighborhood. 

Sylla was in the utmost despair when he saw the 
cities of the allies destroyed before his eyes, for want 
of power to make his army figbt. He at last 
thought of a stratagem, which was to give the troops 
no repose, and to keep them incessantly at work in 
turning the Cephisus, a little river which was near 
the camp, and in digging deep and large trenches, 
under pretence of their better security, but in fact, that 
by being tired of such great fatigues, they might pre- 
fer the hnsard of a battle to the continuance of their 
labor. His stratagem was successful. After having 
worked without inti r mission three days, as Sylla, ac- 
cording to custom, was taking a view of their progress, 
they cried out to him with one voice, to lead them 
against the enemy. Sylla suffered himself to be ex- 
ceedingly entreated, and did not comply for some 
time ; but when he saw their ardor increase from his 
opposition, he made them stand to their arms, and 
marched against the enemy. 

The battle was fought near Cheronea. The enemy 
had possessed themselves, with a great body of troops, 
of a very advantageous post, called Thurium : it was 
the ridge of a steep mountain, which extended itself 
upon the left flank of the Romans, and was well cal- 
culated to check their motions. Two men of Che- 
ronea came to Sylla, and promised him to drive the 
enemy from this post, if he would give them a small 
number of chosen troops, which he did. In the mean 
time be drew up his army in battle, divided his horse 
between the two wings, taking the right himselfj and 
giving the left to Murena. Galba and Hortensius 
formed a second line. Hortensius, on the left, sup- 
ported Murena, whilst Galba on the right did the same 
for Sylla. The barbarians had already begun to ex- 
tend their horse and light-armed foot in a large com- 
pass, with design to surround the second line, and 
charge it in the rear. 

At that instant the two men of Chsronea, having 
gained the top of Thurium with their small troop, 
without being perceived by the enemy, showed them- 
selves on a sudden. The barbarians, surprised and 
terrified, immediately took to flight. Pressing against 
each other upon the declivity of the mountain, they 
ran precipitately down before the enemy, who charged 
and closely pursued them down the hill sword in hand ; 
so that about three thousand men were killed upon the 
mountain. Of those who escaped, some fell into the 
hands of Murena, who had just before formed in order 
of battle. Having marched against them, he inter- 
cepted and made a great slaughter of them : the rest, 
who endeavored to regain their camp, fell in upon the 
main body of their troops with so much precipitation, 



that they threw the whole army into terror and con- 
fusion, and made their generals lose much time in re- 
storing order, which was one of the principal causes 
of their defeat. 

Sylla, taking advantage of this disorder, marched 
against them with so much vigor, and charged over 
the apace between the two armies with such rapidity, 
that he prevented the effect of their chariots armed 
with scythes. The force of these chariots depended 
upon the length of their course, which gave impetu- 
osity and violence to their motion ; instead of which, 
a short space, that did not leave room for their career, 
rendered them useless and ineffectual. This the bar- 
barians experienced at this time. The first chariots 
came on so slowly, and with so little effect, that the 
Romans, easily pushing them back, with great noise 
and loud laughter called for more, as was customary 
at Rome in the chariot-races of the Circus. 

After those chariots were removed, the two main 
bodies came to blows. The barbarians presented their 
long pikes, and kept close order with their bucklers 
joined, so that they could not be broken ; and the 
Romans threw down their javelins, and with sword in 
hand thrust aside the enemy's pikes, in order to join 
and charge them with great fury. What increased 
their animosity, was the sight of fifteen thousand 
slaves, whom the king's generals bad spirited from 
them by the promise of their liberty, and posted them 
amongst the heavy- armed foot. Those slaves had so 
much resolution and bravery, that they sustained the 
shock of the Roman foot without giving way. Their 
battalions were so deep and so well closed, that the 
Romans could neither break nor move them, till the 
light-armed foot of the second line had put them into 
disorder by the discharge of their arrows, and a shower 
of stones from their slings, which forced them to give 
ground. 

Archelaus having made his right wing advance to 
surround the left of the Romans, Hortensius led on 
the troops under his command to take him in flank ; 
which Archelaus seeing, be ordered two thousand 
horse quickly to wheel about* Hortensius, upon the 
point of being overpowered, by . that great body of 
horse, retired by degrees towards the mountains, per- 
ceiving himself too far from the main body, and upon 
the point of being surrounded by the enemy. Sylla, 
with great part of his right wing, which bad not yet 
been engaged, marched to his relief. From the dust 
raised by those troops, Archelaus judged what was 
going forward, and leaving Hortensius, he turned 
about towards the place Sylla had quitted, in hopes 
he should find no difficulty in defeating the right wing, 
which would now be without its general. 

Taxiles, at the same time, led on his foot, armed 
with brasen shields, against Murena t whilst each side 
raised great shouts, which made the neighboring bills 
resound. Sylla halted at the noise, not knowing well 
to which side he should first hasten. At length he 
thought it most expedient to return to bis former 
post and support his right wing. He, therefore, sent 
Hortensius to assist Murena with four cohorts, and 
taking the fifth with him, he flew to bis right wing, 
which he found engaged in battle with Archelaus, 
neither side having the advantage. But, as soon as 
he appeared* that wing taking new courage from the 
presence of their general, opened their way through 
the troops of Archelaus, put them to flight, and pur- 
sued them vigorously for a considerable time. 

After this great success, without losing a moment, 
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be marched to the aid of Murena. p Finding him alio 
victorious, and that he had defeated Taxiles, he joined 
him in the pursuit of the vanquished. A great num- 
ber of the barbarians were killed on the plain, and 
a much greater cut to pieces in endeavoring to gain 
their camp ; so that of so many thousand men, only 
ten thousand escaped, who fled to the city of Chalets. 
Sylla wrote in his memoirs, that only fourteen of his 
men were missing, and that two of them returned 
the same evening. 
To celebrate so great a victory, he gave music-games 
at Thebes, and caused judges to come 

Ant*}' (Tm * Tom the oc ighboring Grecian cities to 
* distribute the prises; for he had an 
implacable aversion for the Thebans. He even de- 
prived them of half their territory, which he consecra- 
ted to Apollo Pythius and Jupiter Olympius ; and 
decreed that the money be had taken out of the temples 
of those gods should be repaid out of their revenues. 
These games were no sooner over, than he received 
advice, that L. Valerius Flaccus,of the adverse party, 
(for at this time the divisions between Marius and 
Sylla were at toe highest,) had been elected consul, 
and had already crossed the Ionian sea with an army, 
in appearance against Mithridates, but in reality 
against himself. For this reason he began without 
delay his march to Thessaly, as with design to meet 
him. But being arrived at the city of Melitea," news 
came to bim from all sides, that all places he had left 
in his rear were plundered by another of the king's 
armies, stronger and more numerous than the first. 
For Dorylaus had arrived at Chaleis with a mat fleet, 
on board of which were fourscore thousand men, the 
best eouipped, the most warlike and disciplined, of all 
Mttbndates's troops, and had thrown himself into 
Batotia, and possessed himself of the whole country, 
in order to bring Sylla to a battle. A rebels us would 
have dissuaded him from that design, by giving hin. 
an exact account of the battle he had so lately lost ; 
but his counsel and remonstrances had no effect He 
soon discovered that the advice that had been given 
him was highly reasonable and judicious. 

He chose the plain of Orchomenus tor the field of 
battle. Sylla caused ditches to be dug on each side 
of the plain, to deprive the enemy of the advantage of 
an open country, in which their cavalry could act, and 
to remove them towards the marshes. The barbarians 
fell furiously on the workmen, dispersed tbem, and 
put to flight the troops that supported tbem. Sylla, 
seeing his army flying in this manner, quitted bis 
horse immediately, ana setting one of his ensigns, he 
pushed forwards towards the enemy through those 
that fled, orying to them, " For me, Romans, I think 
it glorious to die here. But for you, when you shall 
be asked where you abandoned your general, remember 
to say it was at Orchomenus." They could not en- 
dure these reproaches, and returned to the charge with 
such fury, that they made Arehelaus's troops turn 
their backs. The barbarians came on again in better 
order than before, and were again repulsed with greater 
loss. 

The next day, at sunrise, Sylla led back his troops 
towards the enemy's camp, to continue his trenches ; 
and felling upon those who were detached to skirmish 
and drive away the workmen, he charged tbem so 
rudely that he put them to flight The runaways 
threw the troops who had continued in the camp into 
such terror, that they were afraid to stay to defend it. 

w In Tbessaly. 



Sylla entered it pell-mell with those who fled, and 
made himself master of it The marshes, in a mo- 
ment, were dyed with blood, and the lake filled with 
dead bodies. The enemy, in different attacks, lost 
the greatest part of their troops. A rchelaut continued 
a great while hid in the marshes, and escaped at last 
to Chaleis. 

The news of all these defeats threw Mithridates 
into great consternation. However, as that prince- was 
by nature fruitful in resources, be did not lose courage, 
and applied himself to repair his losses bv making 
new levies. But, from the fear that bis til success 
might give birth to some revolt or conspiracy against 
his person, as had already l.appened, he took the 
bloody precaution of putting all he suspected to death, 
without sparing even his best friends. 

He was not more successful in Asia' hhaaet£ than 
his generals had been in Greece. Fimbria, who com- 
manded a Roman army there, beat the remainder of 
his best troops. He pursued the vanquished as fer at 
the gates of Pergamus, where Mithridates resided, and 
obliged bim to quit that place himself, and retire to 
Pitane, a maritime place in the Trend. Fimbria 
pursued him thither, and invested him by land. But, 
as he had no fleet to do the same by sea, be sent to 
Lucullus, who was cruising in the neighboring sess 
with the Romsn fleet, and represented to him, that he 
might acquire immortal glory by seising the person of 
Mithridates, who could not escape bim, and by putting 
an end to so important a war. Fimbria and Lucullus 
were of two different factions. The latter would not 
be concerned in the affairs of the other ; so that Mith- 
ridates escaped by sea to Mitylene, and extricated 
himself out of the hand of the Romans. This fault 
cost them very dear, and is not unusual in states where 
misunderstandings subsist between the ministers and 
generals of the army, which make them n eglec t the 
public good, lest they should contribute to the glory 
of their rivals. 

Lucullus afterwards twice defeated Mithridatea's 
fleet, and gained two great victories over him. This 
happy success was the more surprising, as it was not 
expected that Lucullus would distinguish himself by 
military exploits. He had passed his youth in the 
studies of the bar ; and during his being quaestor in 
Asia, the province had always enjoyed pence. But 
so happy a genius as his did not want to be taught by 
experience, which is not to be acquired by lessons, and 
is generally the growth of many years. He supplied 
that defect in some measure, by employing the whole 
time of his journeys, by land and sea, partly in asking 
questions of persons experienced in the art of war, and 
partly in instructing himself by the reading of his- 
tory. So that he arrived in Asia a complete general, 
though he had left Rome with only a moderate know- 
ledge in the art of war. Let our young warriors 
consider this with due attention, and observe in what 
manner great men are formed. 

Whilst Sylla was very successful in Greece, the tac- 
tion that opposed him, and at that time engrossed all 
the power of Rome, had declared him an enemy of 
the commonwealth. Cinna and Carbo treated the 
most worthy and most considerable persons with every 
kind of cruelty and injustice. Most of these, to avoid 
this insupportable tyranny, had chosen to retire to 
Sylla*s camp, as to a port of safety ; so that in a small 
time Sylla bad a little senate before him. His wife 
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Metella, having escaped with great difficulty with her 
children, brought him an account that his enemies had 
burnt his house, and ravaged his lands, and begged 
him to depart immediately to the relief of those who 
remained in Rome, and were upon the point of being 
made victims of the same fury. 

Sylla was in the greatest perplexity. On the one 
side, the miserable condition to which his country 
was reduced, inclined him to march directly to its 
relief; on the other, he could not resolve to leave im- 
perfect so gTeat and important an affair as the war 
with Mithridates. Whilst he was under this cruel 
embarrassment, a merchant came to htm to treat with 
him in secret from the general A rebel a us, and to 
make him some proposals of an accommodation. He 
was so exceedingly rejoiced when this man had ex- 
plained his commission, that he made all possible haste 
to have a conference with that general. 

The? had an interview upon the sea-coast, near the 
little city of Delium. Archelaus, who was not igno- 
rant bow important it was to Sylla to have it in his 
power to repass into Italy, proposed to him the 
uniting his interests with those of Mithridates ; and 
added, that his master would supply him with money, 
troops, and ships, to maintain a war against the fac- 
tion of Cinna and Marius. 

Sylla, without seeming offended at first with such 
proposals, exhorted him on his side to withdraw him- 
self from the slavery in which he lived, uoder an im- 
perious and cruel prince. He added, that he might 
take upon him the title of king in his government; 
and offered to have him declared the ally and friend 
of the Roman people, if he would deliver up to htm 
Mithridates's fleet under his command. Archelaus 
rejected such a proposal with indignation, and even 
expressed to the Roman general how much he thought 
himself affronted by the supposition of his being ca- 
pable of such treachery. Upon which, Sylla, assum- 
ing the air of grandeur and dignity so natural to the 
Romans, said to him : " If, being only a slave, and 
at best but an officer of a barbarian king, you look 
upon it as base to quit the service of your master, 
bow dared you to propose the abandoning the inte- 
rests of the republic to such a Roman as myself ? 
Do you imagine our condition, and the state of af- 
fairs between us, to be equal ? Have you forgotten 
my victories ? Do you not remember, that you are 
the same Archelaus whom I have defeated in two 
battles, and forced in the last to hide himself in the 
marshes of Orchomenus ?*' 

Archelaus, confounded by so haughty an answer, 
sustained himself no longer in the sequel of the ne- 
gociation. Sylla got the ascendant entirely, and dic- 
tating the law as victor, proposed the following con- 
ditions : " That Mithridates should renounce Asia 
and Paphlagonia ; that he should restore Rithynia to 
Nicomedes, and Cappadocia to Ariobarxanes; that 
he should pay the Romans two thousand talents 
(about three hundred thousand pounds sterling) for 
the expenses of the war, and deliver up to them se- 
venty armed galleys, with their whole equipment; 
and that Sylla, on his side, should secure to Mithri- 
dates the iest of his dominions, and cause him to be 
declared the friend and ally of the Roman people.** 
Archelaus seemed to approve these conditions, and 
despatched a courier immediately to communicate them 
to Mithridates. Sylla set out for the Hellespont, 
carrying Archelaus with him, whom be treated with 
great honors. 



He received Mithridates's ambassadors at lAriasa, 
who came to declare to him that their master accepted 
and ratified all the other articles, but that he desired 
he would not deprive him of Paphlagonia ; and that 
as to the seventy galleys, he could by no means com* 
ply with that article. Sylla, offended at this refusal, 
answered them in an angry tone : " What say you ? 
would Mithridates keep poss ess ion of Paphlagonia, 
and does be refuse me the galleys I demanded ? 1 
expected to have seen him return me thanks upon 
his knees, if I should have only left him the hand 
with which he butchered a hundred thoutand Ro- 
mans. He will change his note when 1 go over to 
Asia, though at present, in the midst of his court at 
Pergamus, be meditates plans (or a war he never saw.*' 
Such was the lofty style of Sylla, who gave Mithri- 
dates to understand, at the same time, that be would 
not talk such language had he been present at the past 
battles. 

The ambassadors, terrified with this answer, made 
no reply. Archelaus endeavored to soften Sylla, and 
promised that he would induce Mithridates to con- 
sent to all the articles. He set out for that purpose, 
and Sylla, after having laid waste the country, re- 
turned into Macedonia. 

Archelaus, upon his return, joined him at the city 
a M 3990 Pbilippi, and informed him that 

Ant. J. C. si. Mithridates would accept the proposed 
conditions; but that he exceedingly 
desired to have a conference with him. What made 
him earnest for this interview was his fear of Fimbria, 
who having killed Flaccus, of whom mention has 
been made before, and put himself at the bead of that 
consul's army, was advancing by great marches against 
Mithridates ; and this it was which determined that 
prince to make peace with Sylla. They had an in- 
terview at Dardania, a city of the Troad. Mithri- 
dates had with him 200 galleys, 20,000 foot, 6000 
horse, and a great number of chariots armed with 
scythes ; and Sylla had only four cohorts and 200 
horse in his company. When Mithridates advanced 
to meet him, and offered him his band, Sylla asked 
him whether he accepted the proposed conditions? 
As the king kept silence, Sylla continued, " Do you 
not know, Mithridates, that it is for suppliants to 
speak, and for the victorious to hear and be silent ? " 
Upon this Mithridates began a long apology, endea- 
voring to ascribe tbe cause of the war, partly to the 
gods, and partly to the Romans. Sylla interrupted 
him, and after having made a long detail of the vio- 
lences and inhumanities he had committed, he de- 
manded of him a second time, whether he would ra- 
tify the conditions which Archelaus had laid before 
him ? Mithridates, surprised at the haughtiness and 
pride of the Roman general, having answered in the 
affirmative, Sylla then received his embraces, and af- 
terwards presenting the kings Ariobarxanes and Ni- 
comedes to him, he rec« nciled them to each other. 
Mithridates, after the delivery of the seventy galleys, 
entirely equipped, and 500 archers, re-embarked. 

Sylla saw plainly, that this treaty of peace was 
highly disagreeable to his troops. They could not 
bear that a prince, who of all kings was the roost 
mortal enemy to Rome, and who in one day bad 
caused 100,000 Roman citizens, dispersed in Asis, to 
be put to the sword, should be treated with so much 
favor, and even honor, and declared tbe friend and 
ally of the Romans, whilst almost still reeking with 
their blood. Sylla, to justify bis conduct, gave them 
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to understand, that if he had rejected hit proposals of 
peace, Mithridates, on his refusal, would not hare 
foiled to treat with Fimbria ; and that if those two 
enemies had joined their forces, they would have 
obliged him either to abandon his conquests, or ha- 
zard a battle against troops superior in number, under 
the command of two great captains, who in one day 
might hare deprived him of the fruit of all his vic- 
tories. 

Thus ended the first war with Mithridates, which 
bad lasted four years, and in which SyDa had de- 
stroyed more than 160,000 of the enemy ; recovered 
Greece, Macedonia, Ionia, Asia, and many other 
provinces, of which Mithridates had possessed himself; 
and hiving' deprived him of a great part of his fleet, 
compelled him to confine himself within the bounds of 
bis hereditary dominions, But what has been most 
admired in Sylla is, that during the three years, whilst 
the factions of Marias and Cinna had enslaved Italy, 
he did not dissemble bis intending to turn his arms 
against them; and yet did not discontinue the war be 
had begun, convinced that it was necessary to conquer 
the foreign enemy, before he reduced and punished 
those at home. He has been also highly praised for 
his constancy in not hearkening to any proposals from 
Mithridates, who offered him considerable aid against 
his enemies, till that prince had accepted the condi- 
tions of peace he prescribed him. 

Some days after Sylla began his march against 
Fimbria, who was encamped under the walls of Thy- 
atira, in Lydia : and having marked out a camp near 
his, he began his intrenchments. Fimbria's soldiers 
coming out unarmed, ran to salute and embrace those 
of Sylla, and assisted them with great pleasure in 
forming their lines. Fimbria, seeing the change in 
his troops, and fearing Sylla as an irreconcileable 
enemy, from whom he could expect no mercy, after 
having attempted in vain to get him assassinated, 
killed himself. 

Sylla condemned Asia in general to pay 20,000 
talents,' and, besides that fine, rifled individuals ex- 
ceedingly, by abandoning their homes to the insolence 
and rapaciousness of his troops, whom he quartered 
upon them, and who lived at discretion, as in con- 
quered cities. For he gave orders that every host 
should pay each soldier quartered on him four drach- 
mas a day/ and entertain at table himself, and as 
many of his friends he should think fit to invite ; that 
each captain should have fifty drachmas," and, besides 
that, a robe to wear in the house, and another when 
he went abroad. 

After having thus punished Asia,* he set out from 
Ephesus with all his ships, and arrived the third day 
at the Piraeus. Having been initiated in the great 
mysteries, he took for his own use the library of Apel- 
licon, in which were the works of Aristotle. That 
philosopher, at his death, had left his writings to The- 
ophrastes, one of his most illustrious disciples. The 
latter had transferred them to Neleus of Scepsis, a 
city in the neighborhood of Pergamus in Asia ; after 
whose death those works fell into the hands of his 
heirs, ignorant persons, who kept them shut up in a 
chest When the kings of Pergamus began to col- 
lect industriously all sorts of books for their library, 
as the city of Scepsis was dependent upon them, those 
heirs, apprehending these works would be taken from 

y About 3,000,000/. sterliug. 
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them, thought proper to bide them in a vault under 
ground, where they remained almost a blind red and 
thirty years ; till the heirs of Neleus's family, who 
after several generations were fallen into extreme po- 
verty, brought them out to sell to Apellicon, a rich 
Athenian, who sought every where after the most cu- 
rious books for his library. As tbey were very much 
damaged by the length of time, and the damp place 
where they hsd lain, Apellicon bad copies immedi- 
ately taken of them, in which tnere were many 
chasms ; because the originals were either rotted in 
many places, or wormeaten and obliterated. These 
blanks, words, and letters, were filled up as well as 
they could be by conjecture, and that in some places 
with sufficient want of judgment. From hence arose 
the many difficulties in those works which have erer 
since exercised the learned world. Apellicon being 
dead some short time before Sylla's arrival at Athena, 
he seized upon his library, and with these works of 
Aristotle, which he found in it, enriched his own at 
Rome. -A famous grammarian of those times, named 
Tyrannion, who lived then at Rome, having a great 
desire for these works of Aristotle, obtained permis- 
sion from Sylla's librarian to make a copy of them. 
That copy was communicated to Andronicnsj the 
Rhodian, who afterwards imparted it to the public, 
and to him the world is obliged for the works of that 
great philosopher. 

8ECT. II. 8econd war against Mithridates, under Murom, of 
on'y three years' duration. Mithridates prepares to renew la* 
war. He concludes a treaty with Serlerius. Third war with 
Mithridates. Lucullus the consul sent against him. Be 
obliges him to raise the siege of Cysicum, and defeats his 
troops. He gains a complete victory over him, and reduces 
htm to fly Into Pontus Tragical eud of the sisters and wives 
of Mithridates. He endeavors to retire to Tigranes, his son- 
in-law. LucuCus regulates the affairs of Asia. 

Sylla,* on setting out for Rome, had left the go- 
vernment of Asia to Murena, with the 

A. M , ^J: two legions that had served under Fim- 
aoc #. v. as* , . , . . • . ■• 

bria, to keep the province in obedience. 

This Murena is the father of him for whom Cicero 
made the fine oration whichl>ears his name. His son 
at this time made his first campaigns under him. 

After Sylla's departure, Mithridates being returned 
into Pontus, turned his arms against the people of 
Chalcis and the Bosphorus, who had revolted against 
him. Tbey first demanded his son Mithridates for 
their king, and having obtained him, immediately re- 
turned to ttieir duty. The king, imagining this con- 
duct was the result of his son's intrigues, took um- 
brage at it ; and having caused him to come to him, 
he ordered him to be bound with chains of gold, and 
soon after put him to death. That son had done 
him great service in the war against Fimbria. We 
see here a new instance of the jealousy which the ex- 
cessive love of power is apt to excite, and to what a 
height the prince, who abandons himself to it, is ca- 
pable of carrying his suspicions against his own blood j 
always ready to proceed to the most ratal extremities, 
and to sacrifice whatever is dearest to him to the 
slightest distrust. As for the inhabitants of the Bos- 
phorus, he prepared a great fleet and a numerous 
army, which gave reasons to believe hie designs were 
against the Romans. And, in fact, be had not re- 
stored all Cappadocia to Ariobarxanes, but reserved 
part of it in his own hands ; and be began to sus- 
pect Arohelaus, as having engaged him in a peace 
equally shameful and disadvantageous. 

e Appiaa. p. itV-316. 
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Whet. Archelaus perceived it, well knowing the 
master be had to deal with, he took refuge with Mu- 
rena, and solicited him warmly to turn his arms against 
Mitbridates. Murena, who passionately desired to 
obtain the honor of a triumph, suffered himself to be 
easily persuaded. He made an irruption into Cap- 
padocia, and made himself master of Comana, the 
most powerful city of that kingdom. Mitbridates 
tent ambassadors to him, to complain of his violating 
the treaty the Romans had made with him. Murena 
replied, that he knew of no treaty made with their 
master. There was in reality nothing reduced to 
writing on Sylla's part, the whole having passed by 
verbal agreement. In consequence he continued to 
ravage his country, and took up his winter-quarters 
in it. Mitbridates sent ambassadors to Rome, to 
make his complaints to Sy Ha and the senate. 

There came a commissioner from Rome, but with- 
out a decree of the senate, who publicly 

*• u . - *f*J: ordered Murena not to molest the king 
ant. j. i*. a* of p onUw# Butf „ they conferred to- 
gether in private, this was looked upon as a mere col- 
lusion ; and indeed Murena persisted in ravaging his 
country. Mitbridates therefore took the field, and 
having passed the river Malys, gave Murena battle, 
defeated bim, and obliged him to retire into Phrygia 
with very great loss. 

Sylla, who bad been appointed dictator, not being 
able to suffer any longer that Mithri- 

A * M i? , fti d****» contrary to the treaty he had 
Aot j.c.ai. gfantod h|m> .hoHld be molested, sent 

Gabinius to Murena to order him in earnest to desist 
from making vrar with that prince, and to reconcile 
him with Ariobarianes. He obeyed. Mitbridates 
having put one of his sons, only four years old, into 
the bands of Ariobaraanes, as a hostage, under that 
pretext retained the cities in which be had garrisons, 
promising no doubt to restore them in time. He 
then gave a great feast, in which he promised prises 
for such as should excel the rest in drinking, eating, 
waging, and tallying: fit objects of emulation 1 Ga- 
binius was the only one who did not think proper to 
enter these lists. Thus ended the second war with 
Mitbridates, which lasted only three years. Murena, 
at his return to Rome, received the honor of a trip 
umph, to which he had no great claim. 

Mitbridates at length restored Cappadocia to Ario- 
baraanes, being compelled so to do by 

A '*i*r 2 i% Sylla, who died the same year. But 
Ant. J. C.7S. ^ contr - lte< j a ttratagem to deprive him 

entirely of it Tigranes had lately built a great city 
in Armenia, which, from his own name, he called 
Tigranocerta. Mithridates persuaded his son-in-law to 
conquer Cappadocia, and to transport the inhabitants 
into the new city, and the other parts of his dominions 
that were not well peopled. He did so, and took away 
three hundred thousand souls. From thenceforth, 
wherever be carried his victorious arms, be acted in 
the same manner for the better peopltog of bis own 
dominions. 

The extraordinary reputation of Sertorius/ who was 

giving the Romans terrible employment 

aS'j C??f ID Spain, made Mitbridates conceive 

' the thought of sending an embassy to 

1 him, in order to engage him to join forces against the 

I common enemy. The flatterers, who compared^him 

. to ^Pyrrhus, and Sertorius to Hannibal, insinuated. 

1 that the Romans, attacked at the same time on dif- 
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ferent sides, would never be able to oppoae two such 
formidable powers,when the most able and experienced 
of generals should act in concert with the greatest of 
kings. He therefore sent ambassadors to Spain, with 
letters and instructions for treating with Sertorius ; 
to whom they offered, in his name, a fleet and money 
to carry on the war, upon condition that he would 
suffer that prince to recover the provinces of Asia, 
which the necessity of bis affairs had reduced him to 
abandon by the treaty he had made with Sylla, 

As soon as those ambassadors arrived in Spain, and 
had opened their commission to Sertorius, he assembled 
his council, which be called " the senate." They 
were unanimously of opinion, that he should accept 
that prince s offers with joy ; and the rather, because 
so immediate and effective an aid, aa the offered fleet 
and money, would cost him only a vain consent to an 
enterprise which it did not in any manner depend 
upon bim to prevent. But Sertorius, with a truly 
Roman greatness of soul, protested, that lie would 
never consent to any treaty injurious to the glory or 
interests of his country : and that he would not even 
desire a victory over bis own enemies, that was not 
acquired by just and honorable methods. And, having 
made Mitbridates's ambassadors come into the as- 
sembly, he declared to them, that be would suffer 
their roaster to keep Bitbynia and Cappadocia, which 
were accustomed to be governed by kings, and to whieh 
the Romans could have no just pretensions ; but be 
would never consent that he should set bis foot in 
Asia Minor, which appertained to the republic, and 
which he had renounced by a solemn treaty. 

When this answer was related to Mitbridates, it 
struck him with amasement ; and he is affirmed to 
have said to his friends, •■ What orders may we not 
expect from Sertorius, when he shall sit in the senate 
in the midst of Rome ; who, even now, confined upon 
the coast of the Atlantic ocean, dictates bounds to our 
dominions, and declares war against us, if we under- 
take any thing against Asia?" A treaty was bow- 
ever concluded, and sworn between them, to this 
effect : That Mithridates should have Bithynia and 
Cappadocia ; that Sertorius should send him troops 
for that purpose, and one of his captains to command 
them ; and that Mithridates, on his side, should pay 
Sertorius three thousand talents 4 down, and give bim 
forty galleys. 

The captain sent by Sertorius into Asia, was one 
of those banished senators of Rome, who had taken 
refuge with him, earned Marcus Marius, to whom 
Mithridates paid great honors. For, when Marius 
entered the cities, preceded by the fasces and axes, 
Mithridates followed him, well satisfied with the se- 
cond place, and with only making the figure of a 
powerful, but inferior, ally in this proconsul's com- 
pany. Such was at that time the Roman greatness 
that the name alone of that potent republic obscured 
the splendor and power of the greatest kings. Mith- 
ridates, however, found bis interest in this conduct. 
Marius, as if he had been authorised by the Roman 
people and senate, discharged moat of the cities from 
paying the exorbitant taxes which Sylla had imposed 
oo them ; expressly declaring, that it was from Ser- 
torius they received, that fiivor, and to him they were 
indebted for it So moderate and polite a conduct 
opened the gates of the cities to him without the help 
of arms, and the name alone of Sertorius made more 
conquests than all the forces of 



4 About four hundred and fifty thousand sennas. 
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through which her father pursued her ; in order that 
his care in taking up those dispersed members, and 
the grief so sad a spectacle would give him, might 
stop the rapidity of his pursuit. Mithridatea, in like 
manner, as he fled, left upon the way a great quan- 
tity of gold, silver, and precious effects, which had 
either descended to him from his ancestors, or had 
been amassed by himself in preceding wars; and 
whilst the soldiers employed themselves in gathering 
those treasures, the king escaped their hands. So 
that the father of Medea was stopped in his pursuit 
by sorrow, but the Romans with joy. 

After this defeat of the enemy, Lucullus took the 
city of Cabiras, with several other places and castles, 
in which he found great riches. He found also the 
prisons full of Greeks and princes nearly related to 
the king, who were confined in them. As those un- 
happy persons had long given themselves over for 
dead, the liberty they received from Lucullus seemed 
less a deliverance than a new life for them. In one 
of these castles, a sister of the king's, named Nyssa, 
was also taken, which was to her a great instance of 
good fortune. For the other sisters of that prince, 
with his wives, who had been sent farther from the 
danger, and who believed themselves in safety and 
repose, all died miserably, Mithridates on his flight 
having sent them orders to die by Bacchidas the 
eunuch. 

Among the other sisters of the king were Roxana 
and Statira, both unmarried, and about forty years of 
age, with two of his wives, Berenice and Monima, 
both of Ionia. All Greece spoke much of the latter, 
whom tbey admired more for her prudence than her 
beauty, though exquisite. The king having fallen 
desperately in love with her, had forgotten nothing 
that might incline ber to favor his passion ; he sent 
her at once 15,000 pieces of gold. She was always 
averse to him, and refused his presents, till he gave 
her the quality of wife and queen, and sent her the 
royal tiara, or diadem, an essential ceremony in the 
marriage of the kings of those nations. Nor did she 
then comply without extreme regret, and in compli- 
ance with the wishes of her family, who were Hassled 
with the splendor of a crown and the power of Mith- 
ridates, who was at that time victorious, and at the 
height of his glory. From the time of her marriage 
to the instant of which we are now speaking, that un- 
fortunate princess had passed her life in continual 
sadness and affliction, lamenting her fata! beauty, which 
instead of a husband had given her a master, and in- 
stead of procuring her an honorable abode and the en- 
dearments of conjugal society, had confined her in a 
close prison, under a guard of Barbarians ; where, 
far removed from the delightful regions of Greece, 
she had only enjoyed a dream of the happiness with 
which she had been flattered, and had really lost that 
solid and essential good she possessed in her own 
country. 

When Bacchidas arrived, and had signified to the 
princesses the order of Mithridates, which favored 
them no farther than to leave them at liberty to 
eboose the kind of death they should think most gentle 
and immediate, Monima, taking the diadem from her 
head, tied it round her neck, and hung herself up by 
it But that wreath not being strong enough, and 
breaking, she cried out, " Ah, fata) trifle, you might 
at least do me this mournful office I*' Then, throw- 
it away with indignation, she presented her throat 
eoahidaa. 




As for Berenice, she took a cup of poison ; and as 
she was £oing to drink it, her mother, who was pre- 
sent, desired to share it with ber. The half of that 
poison sufficed to carry off the mother, worn out and 
feeble with age; but was not enough to surmount 
the strength and youth of Berenice. That princess 
struggled long with death in the most violent agonies, 
till Bacchidas, tired with waiting the effects of the 
poison, ordered her to be strangled. 

Of the two sisters, Roxana is said to have swallowed 
poison, venting a thousand reproaches and impreca- 
tions against Mithridates. Statira, on the contrary, 
was pleased with her brother, and thanked him, for 
that, being in so great danger for his own person, he 
had not forgotten them, and had taken care to supply 
them with the means of dying free, and of withdraw, 
ing from the indignities their enemies might else have 
made them suffer. 

Their deaths extremely afflicted Lucullus, who was 
of a gentle and humane disposition. He continued 
bis march in pursuit of Mithridates; but having re- 
ceived advice that he was four days' journey before 
him, and had taken the road to Armenia, to retire to 
his son-in-law Tigranes, he returned directly ; and, 
after having subjected some of the nations, and taken 
some cities in the neighborhood, he sent Appius 
Clodius to Tigranes, to demand Mithridatue of bim ; 
and in the mean time returned against Ambus, which 
place was not yet taken. Callimachus, who com- 
manded in it, and was the most able 

Aatl'.C^O. f n 8 in f«; of his times had alone pro. 
longed the siege. When he saw that be 
could hold out no longer, he set fire to the city, and 
escaped in a ship that waited for him. Lucullus did 
his utmost to extinguish the flames, but in vain ; and 
to increase his concern, saw himself obliged to abandon 
the city to he plundered by the soldiers, from whom 
the place had as much to fear as from the flames them- 
selves. His troops were insatiable for booty, and be 
not capable of restraining them. A shower of rain, 
which then happened to fall, preserved a great number 
of buildings ; and Lucullus, before bis departure, 
caused those which had been burnt to be rebuilt. 
This city was an ancient colony of the Athenians. 
Such of the Athenians, during Aristion's being master 
of Athens, as desired to flee from his tyranny, had 
retired thither, and enjoyed there the same rights and 
privileges with the natives. 

Lucullus, when he left Amisus, directed bia march 
towards the cities of Asia, whom tbe avarice and 
cruelty of the usurers and tax-gatherers held under 
the most dreadful oppression : insomuch that those 
poor people were obliged to sell their children of both 
sexes, and even set up to auction the paintings and 
statues consecrated to the gods. And, when these 
would not suffice to pay tbe duties, taxes, and interest 
of their arrears, they were given up without mercy 
to their creditors, and often exposed to such barba- 
rous tortures, that slavery in comparison with their 
miseries, seemed a kind of redress and tranquillity to 
them. 

These immense debts of the province arose from 
the fine of 20,000 talents - which Sylla had imposed 
on it. They had already paid the sum twice over : 
but those insatiable usurers, by heaping interest upon 
interest, had run it up to 120,000 talents ;• so that 
they still owed triple the sums tbey had already paid. 

m About three millions sterling. 
• About eighteen millions sterling. 
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lus pursued them ; and having come up with tham 
near the Grenicus, he killed twenty thousand of them 
upon the spot, and took nn infinite number of them 
prisoners. It is said, that in this war there perished 
almost three hundred thousand men, either soldiers 
and servants, or other followers of the army. 

After this new success, Lueullus returned to Cysi- 
cum, entered the city, and after having enjoyed for 
some days the pleasure of having preserved it, and 
the honors which he derived from that success, be 
made a rapid march along the coast of the Hellespont, 
to collect ships and form a fleet. 

Mithridates, after having raised the siege of Cyti- 
cum, repaired to Nioomedia, from whence he passed 
by sua into Pontus. He left part of his fleet, and 
ten thousand of his best troops, in the Hellespont, 
under three of his most able generals. Lueullus, with 
the Roman fleet, beat them twice ; the first time at 
Tenedos, and the other at Lemnos, when the enemy 
thought of nothing less than making sail for Italy, 
and of alarming and plundering the coasts of Rome 
itself. He killed almost all their men in these two 
engagements ; and in the last took their three generals, 
one of whom was M. Mart us, the Roman senator, 
whom Sertorius had sent from Spain to the aid of 
Mithridates. Lueullus ordered him to be put to 
death, because it was not consistent with the Roman 
dignity that a senator of Rome should be led in 
triumph. One of the two others poisoned himself, and 
the third was reserved for the triumph. After having 
cleared the coasts by these two victories, Lueullus 
turned his arms towards the continent ; reduced Bi- 
thynia first, then Paphlagonia; marched afterwards 
into Pontus, and carried the war into the heart of Mi- 
, thridates's dominions. 

He suffered at first so great want of provisions in 
this expedition, that he was obliged to make thirty 
thousand Galatians follow the army, each with a 
quantity of wheat upon his shoulders. But upon his 
advancing into the country, and subjecting the cities 
and provinces, he found such abundance of all things, 
that an ox sold for only one drachma,* aud a slave 
for no more than four. 

Mithridates had suffered almost as much by a tem- 
pest, in his passage on the Euxine Sea, as in the cam- 
paign wherein he had been treated so roughly. He 
tost in it almost all the remainder of his fleet, and the 
troops be had brought thither for the defence of bis 
ancient dominions. When Lueullus arrived, he was 
making new levies with the utmost expedition, to de- 
fend himself against that invasion which he bad clearly 
foreseen. 
| ^ Lueullus, upon arriving in Pontus, without loss of 
time besieged Amisus andEupatoria, two of the prin- 
cipal cities in the country, very near each other. 
The latter, which had been very lately built, was 
I called Eupatoria, from the surname of Eupator, given 
, to Mithridates ; this place was his usual residence, 
I and he bad designed to make it the capital of his do- 
' minions. Not content with these two sieges at once, 
I Lueullus sent a detachment of his army to form that 
1 of Them Lacy ra, upon the river Thermodon, which place 
1 was not less considerable than the two others. 

The officers of Lucullus's army complained, that 
their general amused himself too long in sieges which 
were not worth his trouble, and that in the mean time 
he gave Mithridates opportunity to augment his 
army and gather strength. To which he answered in 



his justification; " That is directly what I want; I 
act designedly thus, that our enemy may take new 
courage, and assemble so numerous an army as may 
embolden him to wait for us in the field, and fly no 
longer before us. Do you not observe, that he has 
behind him immense wildernesses, and infinite deserts, 
hicb it will be impossible for us either to pursue 
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or come up with him ? Armenia is but a few days* 
march from these deserts. There Tigranes keeps his 
court, that king of kings, whose power is so great that 
he subdues the Parthians, transports whole cities of 
Greeks into the heart of Media, has made himself 
master of Syria and Palestine, exterminated the kings 
descended from Seleucus, and carried their wives and 
daughters into captivity. This powerful prince is 
the ally and son-in-law of Mithridates. Do you 
think, when he has him in his palace as a suppliant, 
that he will abandon him, and not make war against 
us? Hence in hastening to drive away Mithridates, 
we shsll be in great danger of drawing Tigranes upon 
our hands, who has long sought pretexts for declar- 
ing against us, and who can never find one more spe- 
cious, legitimate, and honorable, then that of assisting 
his father-in-law, and a king reduced to the last ex- 
tremity. Why, therefore, should we serve Mitl ri- 
dates against ourselves ; or show him to whom be 
should have recourse for the means of supporting the 
war with us, by pushing him, against his will, and 
at a time perhaps when he looks upon such a step as 
unworthy bis valor and greatness, into the arms snd 
protection of Tigranes? Is it not infinitely better, by 
giving him time to take courage, and strengthen him- 
self by his own forces, to have only upon our hands 
the troops of Colchis, the Tibarenians, and Cappado- 
eians, whom we have so often defeated, than to expose 
ourselves to have the additional force of the Arme- 
nians and Medea to contend with ?" 

Whilst the Romans attacked the three places we 
have mentioned, Mithridates, who had 
An *l* *** already formed a new army, took the 
' field very early in the spring. Lueul- 
lus left the command of the sieges of Amisus and 
Eupatoria to Murena, the son of him whom we have 
spoken of before, whom Cicero represents in a very 
favorable light: "He went into Asia, a provinee 
abounding with ricbes and pleasures, where be left 
behind him no traces of avarice or luxury. He be- 
haved in such a manner in this important war, that 
he did many great actioos without the general, the 
general none without him.'' Lueullus marched against 
Mithridates, who lay encamped in the plains of Ca- 
birx. The latter had the advantage in two actions, 
but was entirely defeated in the third, and obliged to 
fly, without servant or equerry to attend him, or a 
single horse of his stable. It was not till after some 
time, that one of bis eunuebs, seeing him on foot in 
the midst of the flying crowd, got off his horse and 
gave it him. The Romans were so near him, that 
they almost bad him in their hands ; and it was owing 
entirely to themselves that they did not take him. 
The avarice alone of the soldiers lost them a prey, 
which they had pursued so long, through so many 
toils, dangers, and battles, and deprived Lueullus of 
the sole reward of all his victories. Mithridates, says 
Cicero, artfully imitated the manner in which Me- 
dea, in the same kingdom of Pontus, formerly es- 
caped the pursuit of her father. That princess is said 
to have cut in pieces the body of Ab«yrtus, her bro- 
ther, and to have scattered his limbs in the places 
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relied less upon the valor of the troops sod the con- 
duct of the general, than upon a multitude of soldiers. 
After having made himself master of Sioope, he gave 
that place its liberty, as be did also to Amisus, and 
made them both free and independent eities. Cottaf 
did not treat Heraelssa, which he took after a long 
siege by treachery, in the same manner. He enriched 
himself out of its spoils, treated the inhabitants with 
excessive cruelty, and burnt almost the whole city. 
Ou his return to Rome, he was at first well received 
by the senate, and honored with the surname of Pos- 
ticus, upon account of taking that place. But soon 
after, when the Heracleans had laid their complaints 
before the senate, and represented in a manner capable 
of moving the hardest hearts, the miseries Cotta's 
avarice and cruelty bad made them suffer, the senate 
contented themselves with depriving him of the 
lahu clavua, which was the robe worn by the senators ; 
a punishment in no wise proportioned to the flagrant 
excess proved upon him. 

Lucullus left Sornatius, one of his generals, in 
Pontus, with 6000 men, and marched with the rest, 
which amounted only to 12,000 foot and 3000 horse, 
through Cappadocia, to the Euphrates. He passed 
that river in the midst of winter, and afterwards the 
Tigris, and came before Tigranocerta, which was at 
some small distance, to attack Tigranes in his capital, 
where be had lately arrived from Syria. Nobody 
dared speak to that prince of Lucullus and his march, 
after his cruel treatment of the person who brought 
him the first news of it, whom he put to death in re- 
ward for so important a service. He listened to no- 
thing but the discourses of flatterers, who told him 
Lucullus must be a great captain if he only dared 
wait for him at Ephesus, and did not betake himself 
to flight and abandon Asia, when he should see the 
many thousands of which bis army was composed. 
So true it is, says Plutarch, that as all constitutions 
are not capable of bearing much wine, all minds are 
not strong enough to bear great prosperity without 
loss of reason and infatuation. 

Tigranes at first had not designed so much as to 
see or speak to Mithridates, though his father-in-law, 
but treated him with the utmost contempt and arro- 
gance, kept him at a distance, and placed a guard 
over him as a prisoner of state, in marshy unwhole- 
some places. But after Clodius's embassy, he had 
ordered him to be brought to c jurt with 
iKf* ?^L* *H possible honors and marks of respect. 

ADl J. I/. Mr. . . . . , • 

In a private conversation which they 
had together without witnesses, they cured them- 
selves of their mutual suspicions, to the great mis- 
fortune of their friends, upon whom they cast all the 
blame. 

In the number of those unfortunate persons was 
Metrodorus, of the city of Scepsis, a man of extraor- 
dinary merit, who had so much influence with Mith- 
ridates, that he was called the king's father. That 
prince had sent him on an embassy to Tigranes, to 
desire aid against the Romans. When he had ex- 
plained the occasion of his journey, Tigranes asked 
him ; " And you, Metrodorus, what would you ad- 
vise me to do, with respect to your master's demands?* 1 
Upon which Metrodorus replied, out of an excess of 
ill-timed sincerity, " As an ambassador, I advise you 
to do what Mithridates demands of you ; but as your 
counsel, not to do it." This was a criminal prevari- 
cation, and a kind of treason. It cost him his life, 

f Memo. o.U-4xl. 



when Mithridates had been apprised of it by Tigranes. 

Lucullus was continually advancing against that 
prince, and was already in a manner at the gates of 
his palace, without his either kuowing or believing 
any thing of the matter, so much was he blinded by 
his presumption. Mithrobarzanes, one of his fa- 
vorites, ventured to carry him that new*. The re- 
ward be had for it was to be charged with a commis- 
sion, to go immediately with some troops and bring 
Lucullus prisoner ; as if the matter had been only to 
arrest one of the king's subjects. The favorite, with 
the greatest part of the troops given him* lost their 
lives, in endeavoring to execute that dangerous com- 
mission. 

This ill success opened the eyes of Tigranes, and 
made him recover from his infatuation. Mithridates 
had been sent back into Pontus with 10,000 horse to 
raise troops there, and to return and join Tigranes, in 
case Lucullus entered Armenia. For himself be had 
chosen to continue at Tigranocerta, in order to give 
the necessary orders for raising troops throughout his 
whole dominions. After this check, he began to be 
afraid of Lucullus, quitted Tigranocerta, retired to 
mount Taurus, and gave orders for all bis troops to 
repair thither to him. 

Lucullus marched directly to Tigranocerta, took 
up his quarters around the place, and formed the 
siege of it. This city wss full of all sorts of riches : 
the inhabitants of all orders and conditions having 
emulated each other in contributing to its embellish- 
ment and magnificence, in order to make their court 
to the king ; for this reason Lucullus pressed the siege 
with the utmost vigor ; believing that Tigranea would 
never suffer it to be taken, and that he would come 
on in a transport of fury to offer him battle, and 
oblige him to raise the siege. And he was not mis- 
taken in his conjecture. Mithridates sent every day 
couriers to figranes, and wrote him letters* in the 
strongest terms, to advise htm not to hasard a bottle, 
but to make use of his cavalry alone in cutting off 
Lucullus's provisions. Taxiles himself was sent by 
him with the same instructions ; who, staying with 
him in his camp, earnestly entreated him, every day 
not to attack the Roman armies, as they were excel- 
lently disciplined, veteran soldiers, and almost invin- 
cible. 

At first he hearkened to this advice with patience 
enough. But when all his troops, consisting of a 
great number of different nations, were assembled, 
not only the king's feasts, but his councils, resounded 
with nothing but vain bravadoes, full of insolence, 
pride, and barbarian menaces. Taxiles waa in dan- 
ger of being killed, for having vestured to oppose 
the advice of those who were for a battle ; and Mith- 
ridates himself was openly accused of opposing it, 
only out of envy, to deprive his son-in-law of the 
glory of so great a success. 

In this conceit Tigranes determined to wait no 
longer, lest Mithridates should arrive, and share with 
him in the honor of the victory. He therefore marched 
with all his forces, telling his friends, that be was only 
sorry on one account, and that was, his having to en- 
gage with Lucullus alone, and not with all the Ro- 
man generals together. He measured his hopes of 
success by the number of his troops. He had twenty 
thousand archers, or slingers, fifty-five thousand burse, 
seventeen thousand of which were heavy-armed ca- 
valry, a hundred and fifty thousand fool, divided tato 
companies and battalions, besides pioneers to clear 
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the roads, build bridges, clear and turn the course of 
rivers, with otber laborers of the same description 
necessary in armies, to the number of thirty- five thou- 
sand, who being drawn up in battle array behind the 
combatants, made the army appear still more nume- 
rous, and augmented its force and confidence. 

When he had passed mount Taurus, and all his 
troops appeared together on the plains, the sight alone 
of his army was sufficient to strike terror into the most 
daring enemy. Lucullus, always intrepid, divided 
his troops. He left Murena with six thousand foot 
before the place, and with all the re»t of his infantry, 
consisting of twenty-four cohorts, which together did 
not amount to more than ten or twelve thousand 
men, all his horse, and about a thousand archers, or 
sltngers, marched against Tigranes, and encamped in 
the plain, with a large river in his front 

This handful of men made Tigranes laugh, and 
supplied his flatterers with matter for pleasantry. 
Some openly jested upon them : others by way of de- 
rision, drew lots for their spoils; and of all Tigranes*s 
generals, and all the kings in his army, there was not 
one who did not entreat him to intrust that affair to him 
alone, and content himself with being only a specta- 
tor of the action. Tigranes himself, to appear agree- 
able, and a delicate rallier, used an expression, which 
has been much admired : " If they oome as ambassa- 
dors, they are a great many : but if as enemies, very 
few." Thus the first day passed in jesting and raillery. 
The next morning, at sun-rise, Lucullus made bis 
army march out of their intrench men ts. That of the 
barbarians was on the other side of the river towards 
the east, and the river ran in such a manner, that it 
turned off short to the left towards the west, where it 
waa easily fordable. Lucullus, in order to lead his 
army to this lord, inclined also to the left, towards the 
lower part of the river hastening his march. Tigranes, 
I who saw him, believed he fled ; and calling for Tax- 
; ilea, told him with a contemptuous laugh—" Do you 
see those invincible Roman legions ? You see they 
can run away." Taxiles replied ; " I heartly wish 
, your majesty's good f rtune may this day work a mi- 
i racle in your favor ; but the arms and motions of those 
legions do not indicate people running away." 

Taxiles was still speaking, when he saw the eagle 
of the first legion move on a sudden to the right about, 
by command of Lucullus, followed by all the cohorts, 
in order to pass the river. Tigranes, recovering then 
with difficulty, like one that had been drunk, cried 
out two or thrte times, "How ! are those people com- 
ing to u« ?" They came on so fast that his numerous 
troops did not post themstlves, nor draw up in battle, 
without much disordor and confusion. Tigranes 
placed himself in the centre ; gave the left wing to 
the king of the Adiabenians, and the right to the 
king of the Medes. Tne greatest part of the heavy- 
armed horse covered the front of the right wing. 

As Lucullus was preparing to pass the river, some 
of his general officers advised him not to engage upon 
that day, because it was tine of those unfortunate days 
which the Romans called "black days." For it 
waa the same upon which the army of Cepio • had 
been defeated in the nettle with the Cimbri. Lucul- 
lus made them this answer, which afterwards became 
so fismous : " And 1, for my part, will make this a 
happy day for the Romans," 

n The Greek text says, tks armjf of Seipio, which Ifoni'eur 
d« I hou justly aorrscted In the margin ol his Plutarch, UUmrmy 
of Cepio. 



It was the sixth day of October (the day before the 
nones of October). 

After having made that reply, and exhorted them 
not to be discouraged, he passed the river, and marched 
foremost against the enemy. He was armed with a 
steel cuirass, made in the form of scales, which glit- 
tered surprisingly, under which was his coat of arms, 
bordered all round with fringe. He brandished bis 
naked sword in his hand, to intimate to his troops, 
that it was necessary to elose immediately with an 
enemy who were accustomed to fight only at a dis- 
tance with their arrows ; and to deprive them, by the 
swiftness and impetuosity of the attack, of the space 
required for the use of them. 

Perceiving that the heavy-armed cavalry, upon 
whom the enemy very much relied, were drawn up 
at the foot of a little hill, the summit of which was 
flat and level, and the declivity of not above five hun- 
dred paces, neither much broken, nor very difficult, 
he saw at first glance what use was to be made of it. 
He commanded his Tbracian and Galatian horse to 
charge that body of the enemy *s cavalry in flank, with 
orders only to turn aside their lances with their 
swords. For the principal, or rather whole force, of 
those heavy- armed horse, consisted in their lances, and 
when they had not room to use these, they could do 
nothing either against the enemy or for themselves ; 
their arms being so heavy, stiff, and cumbersome, 
that they could not turn themselves, and were almost 
immoveable. 

Whilst his cavalry marched to execute bis orders, 
be took two cohorts of foot, and went to gain the 
eminence. The infantry followed courageously, ex- 
cited by the example of their general, whom they saw 
marching foremost on foot, and ascending the hill. 
When he was at the top, be showed himself from the 
highest part of it, and seeing from thence the whole 
order of the enemy's battle, he cried out, * The vic- 
tory is ours, fellow soldiers, the victory is ours P At 
the same time, with his two cohorts, he advanced 
against that heavy-armed cavalry, and ordered his 
men not to make use of their pikes, but close with 
the troopers sword in band, and strike upon their legs 
and thighs, which were the only unarmed parts about 
them. But his soldiers had not so much trouble with 
them. That cavalry did not stay their coming on, 
but shamefully took to flight ; and howling as they 
fled, fell with their heavy, unwieldy horses upon the 
ranks of their foot, without joining battle at all, or so 
much as making a single thrust with their lances. 
The slaughter did not begin till they began to fly, or 
rather to endeavor to fly ; for they could not do so, 
being prevented by their own battalions, whose ranks 
were so close and deep, that they could not break 
their way through them. Tigranes, that king so 
pompous and brave in words, had taken to flight 
from the beginning with a few followers; and seeing 
his son the companion of his fortune, be took off bis 
diadem, weeping ; and giving it him, exhorted him 
to save himself as well as be could by another route. 
That young prince was afraid to put the diadem upon 
his head, which would have been a dangerous orna- 
ment at such a time, and gave it into the hands of 
one of the most faithful of his servants, who was ta- 
ken a moment after, and carried to Lucullus. 

It is said, that in this defeat more than a hundred 
thousand of the enemy's foot perished, and that very 
few of their horse escaped ; on the side of the Romans 
only five were killed and a hundred wounded. They 
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had never engaged in a pitched battle ao great a 
number of enemies with so few troops ; for tbe victors 
did not amount to the twentieth part of the vanquished. 
Tbe greatest aud most able Roman generals, who had 
seen most wars and battles, gave Lucullua particular 
praises for having defeated two of the greatest and 
most powerful kings in the world, by two entirely dif- 
ferent methods, delay and expedition. For by pro- 
tracting and spinning out the war, he exhausted 
Mitbridates when he was strongest and most formida- 
ble ; and ruined Tigranes by making haste, and not 
giving him time to look about bim. It has been re- 
marked, that few captains have known how, like him, 
to make slowness active, and haste sure. 

It. was this latter conduct that prevented Mitbri- 
dates from being present in tbe battle. He imagined 
that Lucullua would use the same precaution and 
protraction against Tigranes as he had done against 
himself, so that he marched but slowly and by small 
days' journeys to join Tigranes. But having met 
some Armenians upon the way, who fled with the 
utmost terror and consternation, he suspected what 
had happened; and afterwards meeting a much 

?;reater number of fugitives naked and wounded, was 
ully informed of the defeat, and went in search of 
Tigranes. He found him at length, abandoned by 
all the world, and in a very deplorable condition. 
Far from returning his ungenerous treatment, and 
insulting bim in his misfortunes, as Tigranes bad done 
to him, he quitted his horse, lamented their common 
disgrace, gave him the guard which attended, and the 
officers who served him, oonsoled, encouraged bim, 
and revived his hopes; so that Mithridatea, upon 
this occasion, showed himself not entirely void of hu- 
manity. Both together engaged in raising new troops 
on all sides. 

In the mean time a furious sedition arose in Ti- 
granoeerta : the Greeks having mutinied against the 
barbarians, and being determined at all events to de- 
liver the city to Lucullua. That sedition was at the 
highest when he arrived there. He took advantage 
of the occasion, ordered the assault to be given, took 
the city ; and after having seised all the king's trea- 
sures, abandoned it to be plundered by the soldiers ; 
who, besides other riches, found in it eight thousand 
talents of coined silver (about one million two hund- 
red thousand pounds sterling). Besides this plunder, 
he gave each soldier eight hundred drachmas/ which, 
with all tbe booty they had taken, was not sufficient 
to satisfy their inordinate avidity. 

As this city had been peopled by colonies which 
had been carried away by force from Cappadocia,* 
Cilicia, and other places, Lucullus permitted tbera 
all to return into their native countries. They re- 
ceived that permission with extreme joy, and quitted 
it in so great numbers, that from ono of the greatest 
cities in the world, Tigranocerta became in an instant 
almost a desert. 

If Lucullus had pursued Tigranes after his victory/ 
without giving bim time to raise new troops, he would 
either have taken or driven him out of the country, 
and the war would have been at an end. His having 
foiled to do so was very ill taken both in the army 
and at Rome, and he was accused, not of negligence, 
but of having intended by such conduct to make 
himself necessary, and to retain tbe command longer 

a About twenty pounds. 
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in his own hands. This was one of the reasons that 
prejudiced the generality against him, and induced 
tbem to think of giving bim a successor, as we shall 
see in the sequel. 

After the great victory he had gained over Tigranes, 
several nations came to make their submissions to him. 
He received also an embassy from tbe king of the 
Parthians, who demanded the amity and alliance of 
tbe Romans. Lucullus received this proposal favor- 
ably, and sent also ambassadors to him, who, being ar- 
rived at the Partbian court, discovered that the king, 
uncertain which side to take, wavered between the 
Romans and Tigranes, and had secretly demanded 
Mesopotamia of the latter, as tbe price of the aid he 
offered bim. Lucullus, informed of this secret in- 
trigue, resolved to leave Mitbridates and Tigranes, 
and to turn his arms against the king of the Parthi- 
ans ; flattered with the grateful thought, that nothing 
could be more glorious for him, than to have entirely 
reduced in one expedition, the three moat powerful 
princes under the sun. But the opposition this pro- 
posal met with from the troops, obliged bio. to re- 
nounce his enterprise against the Parthians, and to 
confine himself to the pursuit of Tigranes, 

During this delay, Mitbridates and Tigranes had 
been indefatigable in raising new troops, They had 
sent to implore aid of tbe neighboring nations, and 
especially of the Parthians, who were tbe nearest, and 
at the same time in the best condition to assist tbem 
in the present extremity. Mitbridates wrote a letter 
to tlieir king, which Ssliust baa preserved, and which 
is to be found amongst his fragments* I shall insert 
s part of it in this place. 

Luter of MitkridaU* to Arooeu, 4 king of the Par- 
thiaua. — " All those who, in a state of prosperity, arc 
invited to enter as confederates into s war, ought first 
to consider whether peace be at their own option ; 
and next, whether what is demanded of tbem is con- 
sistent with justice, their interest, safety, and glory. 
You might enjoy perpetual peace and tranquillity, 
were not the enemy always intent upon seising occa- 
sions of war, and undeterred by any crimes. In re- 
ducing tbe Romans, you cannot but acquire the 
highest reputation. It may seem ineonsistent to me 
to propose to you either sn alliance with Tigranes, 
or that you, powerful ss you are, should join a prise* 
in my unfortunate condition. But I dare assert, that 
those two motives, your resentment against Tigranes, 
upon account of his Iste war with you, and the disad- 
vantageous situation of my affairs, if you judge 
rightly, far from opposing my demand, ought to sup- 
port it. For ss to Tigranes, as he knows he has given 
you just cause of complaint, he will accept, without 
difficulty, whatever conditions you shall think fit to 
impose upon him ; and tor me, 1 ean say that fortune, 
by having deprived me of almost all I possessed, has 
enabled me to give others good counsel, and, which 
is much to be desired by persons in prosperity, 1 can, 
even from my own misfortunes, supply you with ex- 
amples, and induce you to take better measures than 
I have done. For, do not deceive yourself; it is 
with all the nations, states, and kingdoms of the 
earth, thst the Romans are at war ; and two motives, 
as ancient as powerful, put their arms into their hands ; 
the unbounded ambition of extending trjeireonqeests, 
end the insatisble thirst of riches.*' Mithridatea at 
terwsrds enumerated at large the princes and kings 
whom they had reduced one alter another, and often 

d Arsaees was a name common to all the kings of Partaia. 
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by means of one another. He repeats alto bis first 
successes against the Romans and his late misfor- 
tunes. He goes on to this effect : " Examine now, 
I beg you, whether, when we are finally ruined, you 
will be better able to resist the Romans, or can be- 
lieve, that they will eon6ne their conquests to my 
country ? I know you are powerful in men, in arms, 
and in treasure; it is for that reason we desire to 
strengthen ourselves by your alliance ; they, to grow 
rich by your spoils. For the rest, it is the intention 
of Tigranes to avoid drawing the war into his own 
country, that we shall go with all my troops, which 
are certainly well disciplined, to carry our arms far 
from home, and attack the enemy in person in their 
own country. We cannot therefore either conquer 
or be conquered, without your being in danger. Do 
you not know, that the Romans, when they found 
themselves stopped by the ocean in the west, turned 
their arms this way ? That to look back to their 
foundation and origin, whatever they have, they have 
from violence ; home, wives, lands, and dominions ? 
A vile herd of every kind of vagabonds, withoutcoun- 
try, without forefathers, they established themselves 
for the misfortune of the human race. Neither divine 
nor human laws restrain them from betraying and de- 
stroying their allies and friends, remote nation* and 
neighbors, the weak or the powerful. They reckon 
as enemies all who are not their slaves ; and especi- 
ally whatever bears the name of king. For few na- 
tions affect a free and independent government ; the 
generality prefer just and equitable masters. They 
suspect us, because we are rivals with them for do- 
minion, and may in time take vengeance for their op- 
pressions. But for you, who have Seleucia, the 
greatest of cities, and Persia, the richest and most 
powerful of kingdoms, what can you expect from 
them but deceit at present, and war hereafter ? The 
Romans are at war with all nations: but especially 
with those from whom the richest spoils are to be ex- 
pected. They are become great by boldly enterpris- 
ing, betraying, and by making one war bring forth 
another. By this means, they will either destroy all 
others, or be destroyed themselves. It will not be 
difficult to ruin them, if you, on the side of Meso- 
potamia, and we, on that of Armenia, surround their 
army, which will be without provisions or auxiliaries. 
The prosperity of their arms has subsisted hitherto 
solely by our fault, who have not been so prudent as 
to appreciate the views of this common enemy, and to 
unite ourselves in confederacy against him. It will 
be for your immortal glory to have supported two 
great kings, and to have conquered and destroyed these 
robbers of the world. This is what I earnestly ad- 
vise and exhort you to do ; by warning you to choose 
rather to share with us, by a salutary alliance, in the 
conquest of the common enemy, than to suffer the Ro- 
man empire to extend itself still farther by our ruin.** 

It does not appear that this letter had the effect 
upon Phraates which Mithridates might have hoped 
from it. So that the two kings contented themselves 
with their own troops. 

One of the means made use of by Tigranes to as- 
semble a new army/ was to recall Megadates from 
Syria, who had governed it fourteen years in his 
name ; to him he sent orders to join him with all the 
troops in that country. Syria* being thereby entirely 
ungsrrisoned, Antiocbus Asiatieus, son of Antiochus 
Eusebes, to whom it of sight appertained, as lawful 
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heir of the house of Seleucus, took possession of some 
part of the country, and reigned their peaceably 
during four years. 

The army' of Tigranes and Mithridates was at last 
formed. It consisted of 70,000 chosen 
men, whom Mithridates bad trained 
well in the Roman discipline. It was 
about midsummer before it took the field. The two 
kings took particular care, in all the movements they 
made, to choose an advantageous ground for their 
camp, and to fortify it well, to prevent Lucullus's at- 
tacking them in it; nor could all the stratagems he 
used engage them to come to a battle. The design 
was to reduce him gradually ; to harass his troops on 
their marches, in orcer to weaken them ; to intercept 
bis convoys, and oblige him to quit the country for 
want of provisions. Lucullus not being able, by all 
the arts he could use, to bring them into the open 
field, employed a new plan which succeeded. Tigra- 
nes had left at Artaxata, the capital of Armenia be- 
fore the foundation of Tigranocerta, bis wives and 
children ; and there he had deposited almost all his 
treasures. Lucullus msrched that way with all his 
troops, rightly foreseeing that Tigranes would not re- 
main quiet, when be ssw the danger to which his 
capital was exposed. That prince accordingly de- 
camped immediately, followed Lucullus to disconcert 
his design ; snd by four great marches, having got 
before him, posted himself behind the river Arsamia,' 
which Lucullus was obliged to pass in his way to 
Artaxata, and resolved to dispute the passage with 
him. The Romans passed the river without being 
prevented by the presence or efforts of the enemy ; 
a great battle ensued, in which the Romans again 
obtained a complete victory. There were three kings 
in the Armenian army, of whom Mithridates behaved 
the worst ; for, not being able to look the Roman le- 
gions in the face, as soon as they charged, he was one 
of the first who fled ; which threw the whole army 
into such consternation, that it entirely lost all 
courage ; and this was the principal cause of the loss 
of the battle. 

Lucullus, after this victory, 1 determined to con- 
tinue his march to Artaxata. which was the certain 
means to put and end to the war. But at that city 
was still several days' journey from thence, towards 
the north, and winter was approaching with its train 
of snows and storms, the soldiers," 1 already fatigued 
by a sufficiently rough campaign, refused to follow 
him into that country, where the cold was too se- 
vere for them. He was obliged to lead them into a 
warmer climate, by returning the way he came. 

He therefore repassed mount Taurus, and entered 
Mesopotamia, where he took the city Nisibis, a plaee 
of considerable strength, and he put his troops into 
winter-quarters. 

It was there that the spirit of mutiny began to 
show itself openly in the army of Lucullus. That 
genersl's severity, the insolent liberty of the Roman 
soldiers, and still more the malignant practices of Clo- 
dius, had given occasion for this revolt. Clodius, so 
well known by the invectives of Cicero, his enemy, is 
hardly better treated by historians. They represent 
him as a man abandoned to all kind of vices, and in. 
famous for his debaucheries, which he carried to suc^ 

I Plat, in LucaL p. MS— 313. 
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excess, as to commit incest with his own sister, the 
wife of Lucullus : to these he added unbounded au- 
dacity, and uncommon cunning in the contrivance of 
seditions: in a word he was one of those dangerous 
persons, born to disturb and ruin every thing by the 
unhappy union in himself of the most wicked inclina- 
tions, with talents necessary for putting them in exe- 
cution. He gave a proof of this upon the occasion 
of which we are now speaking. Discontented with 
Lucullus, he secretly spread reports against him, well 
calculated to render him odious. He affected to la- 
ment extremely the fatigues of the soldiers, and to 
enter into their interests. He told them every day, 
that they were very unfortunate, in being obliged to 
serve so long under a severe and avaricious general, 
in a remote climate, without lands or rewards, whilst 
their fellow-soldiers, whjse conquests were very mo- 
derate in comparison with theirs, had enriched them- 
selves under Pompey. Discourses of this kind, at- 
tended with obliging and affable behavior, which he 
knew how to assume occasionally without the ap- 
pearance of affectation, made such an impression 
upon the soldiers, that it was no longer in the power 
of Lucullus to govern them. 

Mithridates, in the mean time, had re-entered Pon- 
tus with 4000 of his own troops, and 4000 given him 
by Tigranes. Several inhabitants of the country 
joined him again," as well out of hatred to the Ro- 
mans, who had treated them with great rigor, as 
through the remains of affection for their king, re- 
duced to the mournful oondition in which they saw 
him, from the most splendid fortune and exalted great- 
ness. For the misfortunes of princes naturally ex- 
cite compassion, and there is generally a profound re- 
spect engraven in the hearts of the people for the 
name and person of kings. Mithridates encouraged 
and strengthened by these new aids, and the troops 
which several neighboring states and princes sent him, 
resumed courage, and saw himself more than ever in 
a condition to make head against the Romans. So 
that not contented with being re-established in his 
dominions' which a moment before he did not so 
much as hope ever to see again, he had the boldness 
to attack the Roman troops, so often victorious ; 
beat a body of them commanded by Fabius ; and, 
after having put them to the rout, pressed Triarius 
and Sornatius, two other of Lucullus's lieutenants in 
that country, with great vigor. 

Lucullus at length engaged his soldiers to quit their 
winter-quarters, and go to their aid. 

Ant J.'cfeV. ? ul lni * * rrived to ° Ute - Triarius had 
imprudently ventured a battle, in which 
Mithridates had defeated him, and killed 7000 of bis 
men ; amongst whom are reckoned 160 centurions and 
twenty-four tribunes,!' which made this one of the 
greatest losses the Romans had sustained for a great 
while. The army would have been entirely defeated, 
but for a wound Mithridates had received, which 
exceedingly alarmed his troops, and gave the enemy 
time to escape. Lucullus, upon his arrival, found 
the dead bodies upon the field of battle, and did not 
give orders for their interment ; which still more ex- 
asperated his soldiers against htm. The spirit of re- 
volt rose so high, that, without any regard for his 
character as general, they treated him no longer but 
with insolence and contempt ; and though he went 

at Cto. pro leg. Manll. n. 24. s/<C»o. pro leg. Manll. n. X5. 
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from tent to tent, and almost from man to man. to 
conjure them to march against Mithridates and Ti- || 
granes, he could never prevail upon them to quit the 
place where they were. They answered him brutally, 
that as he had no thoughts but of enriching himself 
alone out of the spoils of the enemy, he might march 
alone, and fight them, if he thought lit. 

SECT. IV Mithridates, taking advantage of the discord which 
had arUeu in the Roman array, recovers al< hi* domhftoaa. 
Pompey is chosen to succeed Lucullus. Ho o%cvthrow> 
Mtthriflates iu several battles The latter flies in vain to Tir 
grace*, hi* son-in-law, fur refuge, who is engaged in a war 
with his own son. Pompey marches into Armenia agaiu* 
Tigrane.*, who comes to him and Mureitders himself. Weary 
of pursuing Mithridates to no propose, he returns inu>8>rta, 
makes himself master of that kingdom, and puts an end te 
the empire of the Seleucidas. He nrircbe* back to Pent us. 
Pharoaeea make* the army revolt against his father *f itbri- 
dates, who kills himself. I hat prince's char cter. Posoavy's 
expeditions into Arabia and Judea,where he takes Jerusalem 
After having reduced all the cities of Pontes, he return* to 
Rome, and receive* the honor of a triumph. 

Manius Acilius Glabrio and C. Piso had been 
elected consuls at Rome. The first had Bitbynia 
and Pontus for his province, where Lucullus com- 
manded. The senate, at the same time, disbanded 
Fimbria's legions, which were part of his army. All 
this news augmented the disobedience and insolence 
of the troops towards Lucullus. 

It is true,* bis rough, austere, and frequently 
haughty disposition, gave some room for such usage. 
He cannot be denied the glory of having been one of 
the greatest captains of his age ; and of having bad 
almost all the qualities that form a complete general 
But one was wanting which diminished the merit of 
all the rest ; I mean the art of gaining the affections, 
and making himself beloved by the soldiers. He was 
difficult of access ; rough in commanding ; carried 
exactitude, in point of duty, to an excess that made I 
it odious ; was inexorable in punishing offences ; ' 
and did not know bow to conciliate good- will by 
praises and rewards opportunely bestowed, or by an 
air of kindness and affability, and insinuating man- i 
ners, still more efficacious than either gifts or praises. 
And what proves that the sedition of the troops was ' 
in a great measure his own fault, was their being very 
docile and obedient under Pompey. 

In consequence of the letters which Lucullus had i • 
written to the senate, in which be acquainted them j 
that Mithridates was entirely defeated, and utterly I 
incapable of retrieving himself, commissioners had 
been nominated to regulate the affairs of Pontus, as ' 
of a kingdom totally reduced. They were much sur- , 
prised to find, upon their arrival, that, for from being 
master of Pontus, be was not so much as master of ' 
bis army, and that his own soldiers treated htm with 
the utmost contempt. i 

The arrival of the consul Acilius Glabrio still ad- { 
ded to their licentiousness. He informed tbem, r that 
Lucullus bad been accused at Rome of protracting | ' 
the war for the sake of continuing his command ; that ' ' 
the senate had disbanded part of his troops, and for- 
bade them paying him any farther obedience. So that 
he soon found himself almost entirely abandoned by i 
the soldiers. Mithridates, taking advantage of thts 
disorder, had time to recover his whole kingdom, and 
to make great ravages in Cappsdocia. 

Whilst the affairs of the army were in this oondition 
great noise was made at Rome against 

Aa*t*'.C.6<i. Lucu,, »«- Pompey had just put an 
end to the war with the pirates, for 
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which an extraordinary power had been granted to 
him.* Upon this occasion one of the tribunes of the 
people, named Manilius, proposed a decree to this ef- 
fect : *• That Pompey, taking upon him the command 
of all the troops and provinces which were under Lu- 
cullus, and adding to them Bithynia, where Acilius 
commanded, should be charged with the conduct of 
the war against the kings Mithridates and Tigranes, 
retaining under him all the naval forces, and continu- 
ing to command at sea with the same conditions and 
prerogatives as had been granted him in the war 
against tbe pirates ; that is to say, that he should have 
absolute power on all the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
to thirty leagues' distance from the sea." This was, 
io effect, subjecting the whole Roman empire to one 
man. For all the provinces which had not been 
granted him by the first decree, Phrygia, Lycaonia, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, the higher Colchis, and 
Armenia, were conferred upon him by this second, 
which included also ail the armies and forces with 
which Lucullus had defeated tbe two kings Mithri- 
dates and Tigranes. 

Consideration for Lucullus, who was deprived of 
tbe glory of his great exploits, and in the place of 
whom a general was appointed to succeed more to the 
honors of hit triumph than the command of his armies, 
was not, however, what gave the nobility and senate 
most concern : they were well convinced that great 
wrong was done him, and that his services were not 
treated with the gratitude they deserved : but what 
gave them most pain, and what they could not sup- 
port, was that high degree of power to which Pompey 
was raised, which they considered as a tyranny already 
formed. For this reason they exhorted each other 
in private, and mutually encouraged one another to 
oppose this decree, and not abandon their expiring 
liberty. 

Csnar and Cicero, who were very powerful at 
Home, supported Manilius, or rather Pompey, with 
all their credit. It was upon this occasion that the 
latter pronounced that fine oration before the people, 
entitled, M For the law of Manilius." After having 
demonstrated, in the first two parts of his discourse, 
the necessity and importance of the war in question, 
he proves, in the third, that Pompey is the only person 
capable of terminating it successfully. For this pur- 
pose, be enumerates at length the qualities necessary 
to form a general of an army, and shows that Pompey 
possesses them all in a supreme degree. He insists 
principally upon Lis probity, humanity, innocence of 
manners, integrity, disinterestedness, love of the pub- 
lic good : *' Virtues, by so much the more necessary,*' 
says he, " as the Roman name is become infamous 
and hateful amongst foreign nations, and our allies, in 
consequence of the debauches, avarice, and unheard-of 
oppressions of tbe generals and magistrates wc send 
amongst them. Instead of which, the prudent, 
moderate, and irreproachable conduct of Pompey will 
make him be regarded, not as sent from Rome, but 
descended from heaven, for the happiness of the na- 
tions. People begin to believe, that all which is re- 
lated of the noble disinterestedness of those ancient 
Romans is real and true ; and that it was not without 
reason, that, under such magistrates, nations chose 
rather to obey the Roman people than to obey others." 

Pompey was at that time the idol of the people ; 
wherefore the fear of displeasing the multitude kept 

f Flut In Pomp. p. 694. Apptan. p. 988. Dion. Cass. L 
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those grave senators silent who had at first appeared 
so well inclined, and so full of courage. The decree 
was authorised by the suffrages of alT the tribes; and 
Pompey, though absent, declared absolute master of 
almost all Sylla had usurped by arms, and by making 
a cruel war upon his country. 

We must not imagine, says a very judicious histo- 
rian," that either Cawar or Cicero, who took so much 
pains to have this law passed, acted from views of the 
public good. Canar, full of ambition and great pro- 
jects, endeavored to make his court to the people, 
whose authority he knew was at that time much 
greater than the senate's : he thereby opened himself 
a way to the same power, and familiarised the Romans 
to extraordinary and unlimited commissions; in heaping 
upon the head of Pompey so many favors and glaring 
distinctions^ flattered himself that he should at length 
render him odious to the people, who would soon take 
offence at him. So that in lifting him up, he had no 
other design than to prepare a precipice for him. Ci- 
cero also had in view only his own greatness. His 
weak side was a desire of bearing sway in tbe com- 
monwealth ; not indeed by guilt and violence, but by 
the method of persuasion. Besides bis wish to sup- 
port himself by the influence of Pompey, he was very 
well pleased with showing the nobility and people, 
who formed two parties, and, in a manner, two repub- 
lics in the state, that he was capable of making the 
balance incline to the side he espoused. It was al- 
ways his policy to conciliate equally both parties, in 
declaring sometimes for the one, and sometimes for 
the other. 

Pompey ,y who had lately terminated the war with 
the pirates, was still in Cilicia, when 
he received letters to inform him of all 
the people had decreed in his favor. 
When his friends, who were present, congratulated 
him, and expressed their joy, it is said that he knit 
his brows, struck his thigh, and cried out, as if op- 
pressed by, and sorry for, that new command : 
" Gods I what endless labor am I devoted to ? Should 
I not have been more happy as a man unknown and 
inglorious ? Shall I never cease to make war, nor ever 
have my arms off my back ? Shall I never escape the 
envy that persecutes me, nor live at peace in tbe 
country with my wife and children?" 

This is usually enough the language of the ambi- 
tious, even of those who are most inordinately actu- 
ated by that passion. But, however successful they 
may be in imposing upon themselves, it seldom hap- 
pens that they deceive others ; and the publio is far 
from mistaking them. The friends of Pompey, and 
even those who were most intimate with him, could 
not endure his dissimulation at that time. For there 
was not one among them who did not know, that his 
natural ambition and passion for command, still more 
inflamed by his quarrel with Lucullus, made him feel 
a more refined and sensible satisfaction in the new 
charge conferred upon him ; and his actions soon took 
off the mask, and discovered bis real sentiments. 

The first step which be took upon arriving in 
the provinces of his government, was to forbid any 
obedience whatsoever to the orders of Lucullus. In 
his march he altered every thing which his predeces- 
sor had decreed. He exonerated some from the pe- 
nalties Lucullus had laid upon them ; deprived others 
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of the rewards he had given them : in short, his sole 
▼tew in every thing was to let the partisans of Lucul- 
lus see that tl.ey adhered to a man who had neither 
authority nor power. Strata's uncle,* by his mother's 
side, highly discontented with Mithridates for having 
put to death several of his relations, to avenge himself 
for that cruelty, had gone over to Lucullus, and had 
given up fifteen places in Cappadoeia to him. Lu- 
cullus loaded him with honors, and promised to re- 
ward him as sueh considerable services deserved. 
Pompey, far from having any regard for such just and 
reasonable engagements, which his predecessor had 
entered into solely from a view to the public good, 
affected a universal opposition to them, and looked 
upon all those as his enemies who had contracted any 
friendship with Lucullus. 

It is not uncommon for a successor to endeavor to 
lessen the value of his predecessor's actions, in order 
to arrogate all the honor to himself; but certainly 
none ever carried that conduct to such monstrous ex- 
cess as Pompey did at this time. His great qualities 
and innumerable conquests are exceedingly extolled ; 
but so base and odious a jealousy ought to sully, or 
rather totally eclipse, the glory of them. Such was 
the manner in which Pompey thought fit to begin. 

Lucullus made bitter complaints of this conduct. 
Their common friend, in order to a reconciliation, 
concerted an interview between them. It passed at 
first with all possible politeness, aud with reciprocal 
marks of esteem and amity. But these were only 
compliments, and a language that extended no farther 
than the lips, which cost the great nothing. The 
heart soon explained itself. The conversation grow- 
ing warm by degrees, they proceeded to invectives ; 
Pompey reproaching Lucullus with his avarice, and 
Lucullus Pompey with his ambition, in which they 
spoke the truth of each other. They parted more in- 
censed, and greater enemies than before. 

Lucullus set out for Rome, whither be carried a 
great quantity of books, which he bad collected in 
his conquests. Of these he formed a library, which 
was open to all the learned and curious, whom it 
drew about him in great numbers. They were re- 
ceived at his house with all possible politeness and ge- 
nerosity. The honor of a triumph was granted to 
Lucullus, but not without being long contested. 

It was he who first brought cherries to Rome," 
which till then, had been unknown in Europe. They 
were thus called from Census, a city of Cappadoeia. 

Pompey began by engaging Phraates king of the 
Parthians, in the Roman interest. He has been 
spoken of already, and is the same who wa-» sornamed 
" the god. " He concluded an offensive and defensive 
alliance with biro. He offered peace also to Mithri- 
dates ; but that prince, believing himself sure of the 
amity and aid of Phraates would not so much as hear 
it mentioned. When ha was informed that Pompey 
had anticipated him, he sent to treat with him. But 
Pompey having demanded, by way of preliminary, that 
he should lay down his arms, and give up all deserters, 
those proposals were very near oeeeasioning a mutiny 
in Mithridates's army. As there were abundance of 
deserters in it, they could not suffer any thing to be 
said of delivering them up to Pompey ; nor would 
the rest of the army consent to tee themselves 
weakened by the loss of their comrades. To appease 
them, Mithridates was obliged to tell them that he 
had sent his ambassadors only to inspect the condi- 

a Plln. 1. xv. c, 25. 



tion of the Romans ; and to swear that ha would not 
make peace with. the Romans, either on those or on 
any other condition. 

Pompey, having distributed his fleet in different 
stations, to guard the whole sea between Phoenicia 
and the Bosphorus, marched by land against Mithri- 
dates, who had still 30,000 foot, and 2000 or 3000 
horse ; but did not dare, however, to come to a bat- 
tle. That prince was encamped upon a mountain, in 
a very strong position, where be could not be forced ; 
but he abandoned it on Pompey v s approach, for want 
of water. Pompey immediately took possession of 
it ; and conjecturing, from the nature of the plants 
and other signs, that there must be abundance of 
springs within it, he ordered wells to be dug, and in 
an instant the camp had water in abundance Pompey 
could not sufficiently wonder how Mithridates, for 
want of attention and curiosity, had been so long ig- 
norant of so important and necessary a resource. 

Scon after he followed him, encamped near him, 
and shut him up within strong ramparts, which he 
carried quite round his camp. They were almost 
eight leagues in circumference, 6 and were fortified 
with strong towers, at proper distances from each 
other. Mithridates, either through fear or negligence, 
suffered him to finish his works. Pompey's plan was 
to starve him out. And in fact he reduced him to 
such want of provisions, that his troops were obliged 
to subsist upon the carriage-beasts in their camp. 
The horses alone were spared. After having sustained 
this kind of siege for almost fifty days, Mithridates 
escaped by night undiscovered, with all the beat iroops 
of his army, having first ordered all the useless and 
sick persons to be killed. 

Pompey immediately pursued him ; came up with 
him near the Euphrates ; encamped near him : and 
apprehending, that, in order to escape, he would make 
haste to pass the river, he quitted his Intrenchments, 
and advanced against him by night in order of battle. 
His design was merely to surround the enemy, to pre- 
vent their flying, and to attack them at day-break the 
next morning. But all his old officers made sueh 
entreaties and remonstrances to him, that they in- 
duced him to fight without waiting till day ; for the 
night was not very dark, the moon giving light enough 
for distinguishing objects, and knowing one another. 
Pompey could not withstand the ardor of his troops, 
and led them on against the enemy. The barbarians 
were afriad to stand the attack, and fled immediately 
in the utmost consternation. The Romans made a 
great slaughter of them, killed about 10,000 men, 
and took their whole camp. 

Mithridates, with 800 horse, in the beginning of the 
battle, opened himself a way, sword in hand, through 
the Roman army, and went off. But those 800 horse 
soon quitted their ranks and dispersed, and left him 
with only three followers, of which number was 
Hypsicratia, one of his wives, a women of masculine 
courage and warlike boldness ; which occasioned her 
being called Hypsiorates,' by changing the termina- 
tion of her name from the feminine to the Masculine, 

She was mounted that day on horseback, and wore 
the habit of a Persian. She continued to attend the 
king, without giving way to the fatigues of his long 
journeys, or being weary of serving him, though she 
took care of his hone herself, till they arrived at a 
fortress where the king's treasures and most prc oom 

b One honored and fifty stadia. 
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effects lay. There, after having distributed the most 
magnificent of his robes to such as were assembled 
about him, he made a present to each of his friends of 
a mortal poison, that none of them might fall alive 
into the hands of their enemies, but by their own 
consent. 

That unhappy fugitive * saw no other hopes for him, 
than from his son-in-law Tigranes. He sent ambas- 
sadors to demand permission to take refuge in his 
dominions, and aid for the re-establishment of his 
entirely ruined affairs. Tigranes was at that time at 
war with his son. He caused those ambassadors to 
be seised and thrown into prison, and set a price upon 
bis father-in-law's head, promising 100 talents'" to 
whosoever should seise or kill him ; under pretence 
that it was Mithridates who had made his son take up 
arms against him ; but in reality to make his court to 
the Romans, as we shall soon see. 

Pompey, after the victory he had gained, marched 
into Armenia Major against Tigranes. He found 
him at war with his son, who bore the same name as 
himself. We have already mentioned that the king 
of Armenia had espoused Cleopatra, the daughter of 
Mithi iilates. He had three sons by her, two of whom 
he had put to death without reason. The third, to 
escape the cruelty of so unnatural a father, had fled to 
Phraates, king of Parthia, whose daughter he had 
married. His father-in-law carried him back to Ar- 
menia at the head of an army, where they besieged 
A rtaz.ita. But finding the place very strong, and pro- 
vided with every thing necessary for a good defence, 
Phraates left him part of the army to carry on the 
siege, and returned with the rest into his own do- 
minions. Tigranes the father, soon after fell upon 
the son with all his troops, beat his army, and drove 
them out of the country. That young prince, after 
this misfortune, had designed to withdraw to his 
grandfather Mithridates. But on the way he was 
informed of his defeat ; and having lost all hope of 
obtaining aid from him, he resolved to throw himself 
into the arms of the Romans. Accordingly, he en- 
tered their camp, and went to Pompey to implore his 
protection. Pompey gave him a very good reception, 
and was glad of his coming ; for, as he was about to 
carry the war into Armenia, he had occasion for such 
a guide as he. He therefore caused that prince to 
conduct him directly to Artaxata. 

Tigranes, terrified at this news, and sensible that he 
was not in a condition to oppose so powerful an army, 
resolved to have recourse to the generosity and 
clemency of the Roman general. He put into his 
hands the ambassadors sent to him by Mithridates, 
and followed them directly himself. Without taking 
any precaution, he entered the Roman camp, and went 
to submit his person and crown to the discretion of 
Pompey and the Romans. He said,* 1 that of all the 
Komans, and of all mankind, Pompey was the only 
person in whose faith he could confide ; that in what- 
soever manner he should decide his fate, he should be 
satisfied ; that he was not ashamed to be conquered 
by a man whom none can conquer ; and that it was 
no dishonor to submit to him, whom fortune bad made 
superior to all others. 

When he arrived on horseback near the intrench- 
ments of the camp, two of Pompey's liotora came out 
to meet him, and ordered him to dismount and enter 

b Plut in Pomp. p. 630, 637. Appten. p. 243. Dion. Cass. 
1. xxxv i. p. 25, ?6. 
m A hundred thousand orowns. « Vd Paitrc. 1. ii. c 37. 
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on foot ; telling him that no stranger had ever been 
known to enter a Roman Camp on horseback. Ti- 
granes obeyed, ungirt his sword, and gave it the lie* 
tors ; and afterwards, when he approached Pompey, 
taking-ofF his diadem, he would have laid it at bis 
feet, and prostrated himself to the earth to embrace 
his knees. But Pompey ran to prevent him: and 
taking him by the hand, carried him into his tent, 
made him sit on the right, and his son, the young 
Tigranes, on the left side of him. After which he 
deferred hearing what he had to say to the nest day, 
and invited the father and son to sup with him that 
evening. The son refused to be there with his father ; 
and as he had not shown him the least mark of respect 
during the interview, and had treated him with the 
same indifference as if he had been an entire stranger, 
Pompey was very much offended at that behavior. 
He did not, however, entirely neglect his interest, in 
determining upon the affair of Tigranes. After hav- 
ing condemned Tigranes to pay the Romans 6000 
talents,* for the charges of the war he had made 
again t them without cause, and to relinquish to them 
all his conquests on the hither side of the Euphrates, 
he decreed, that he should reign in his ancient king- 
dom, Armenia Major, and that his son should have 
Gordina and Sophena, two provinces upon the borders 
of Armenia, during his father's life, and all the rest 
of his dominions after his death ; reserving, however, 
to the father the treasures he had in Sophena, without 
which itwould have been impossible for him to have paid 
the Romans the sum which Pompey required of him. 

The father was well satisfied with these conditions, 
which still left him a crown. But the son, who had 
entertained chimerical hopes, could not relish a de- 
cree which deprived him of what had been promised 
him. He was even so much discontented with it that 
he wanted to escape, in order to excite new troubles. 
Pompey, who suspected his design, ordered him to be 
always kept in view j and, upon his absolutely refusing 
to consent that his father should withdraw his treasures 
from Sophena, he caused him to be put into prison. 
Afterwards, having discovered that he solicited the 
Armenian nobility to take up arms, and had endeavored 
to engage the Parthtans to do the same, he put him 
amongst those whom be reserved for his triumph. 

A short time after, Phraates, king of the Parthian*, 
sent to Pompey, to claim that young prince as his 
son-in-law ; and to represent to him, that he ought 
to make the Euphrates the boundary of his conquests. 
Pompey made answer, that the younger Tigranes was 
more related to his rather than his father-in-law; and 
that as to his conquests, he should give them such 
bounds as reason and justice required ; but without 
being prescribed them by any one. 

When Tigranes had been suffered to possess him- 
self of his treasures in Sophena, be paid the 6000 
talents, and besides that, gave every private soldier 
in the Roman army fifty drachmas,' 1000 to each 
centurion,f and 10,000 to each tribune;* and by that 
liberality obtained the title of friend and ally of the 
Roman people. This would have been pardonable, 
bad he not added to it abject behavior and submis- 
sions unworthy of a king. 

Pompey gave all Cappadooia to Ariobarxanes, and 
added to it Sophena and Gordiana, which he bad de- 
signed for young Tigranes. 

v About 900,0001. sterling. 
« About U*. q About SSJ. sterling. 
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After having regulated every thing in Armenia,' 
Pompey marched northwards in pursuit of Mithri- 
dates. Upon the banks of the Cyrus d he found the 
Albanians and Iberians, two powerful nations, situate 
between the Daspian and Euxine seas, who endea- 
vored to stop him ; but he beat them, and obliged the 
Albanians to demand peace. He granted it, and 
passed the winter in their country. 

The next year he took the field very early against 
the Iberians. This was a very war- 
Ant.*' C 9 °65 ,ike nation » and hftd never hitherto been 
conquered. It had always retained its 
liberty during the time that the Medea, Persians, and 
Macedonians had successively possessed the empire of 
Asia. Pompey found means to subdue this people, 
though not without very considerable difficulties and 
obliged them to demand peace. The king of the Ibe- 
rians sent him a bed, a table, and a throne, all of 
massy gold : desiring him to accept those presents as 
earnests of his amity. Pompey put them into the 
hands of the quaestors for the public treasury. He 
also subjected the people of Colchis, and made their 
king Olthaces prisoner, whom be afterwards led in 
triumph. From thence he returned into Albania, to 
chastise that nation for having taken up arms again, 
whilst he was engaged with the Iberians and the peo- 
ple of Colchis. 

The army of the Albanians was commanded by 
Cosis, the brother of king Or odes. That prince, as 
soon as the two armies came to blows, singled out 
Pompey, and spurring furiously up to him, darted 
his javelin at him. But Pompey received him so vi- 
gorously with his spear, that it went through his 
body, and laid him dead at his horse's feet ; the Al- 
banians were overthrown, and a great slaughter was 
made of tbem. This victory obliged king Orodes to 
buy a second peace upon the same terms with that 
which be had made with the Romans the year before, 
at the price of great presents, and by giving one of 
his sons as a hostage for his observing it better than 
he had done the former. 

Mithridates, in the mean time, had passed the win- 
ter at Dioscurias, in the north-east of the Euxine sea. 
Early in the spring he marched to the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus, through several nations of the Scythians, 
some of which suffered him to pass voluntarily, and 
others were obliged to it by force. The kingdom of 
the Cimmerian Bosphorus is the same which is now 
called Crim Tartary, and was at that time a province 
of Mithridates's empire. He had assigned it as an 
establishment to one of his sons, named Machares. 
But that young prince bad been so vigorously pressed 
by the Romans, whilst they besieged Sinope, and 
their fleet was in possession of the Euxine sea, which 
lay between that city and his kingdom, that lie had 
been obliged to make a peace with them, and had 
inviolably observed it till then. He well knew that 
his father was extremely displeased with such oonduct, 
and therefore very much dreaded meeting him. In 
order to a reconciliation, he sent ambassadors to him 
upon his route, who represented to him, that he had 
been reduced to act in that manner, contrary to his 
inclination, by the necessity of his affairs. But find- 
ing that his father was not influenced by his reasons, 
he endeavored to escape by sea, and was taken by 
▼easels sent expressly by Mithridates to cruise in his 

I t Flat, in Pomp. p. 6S7. 'Dion. Cass. 1. xxxvi. p. 28— St. 
I AoDlan. p. 242.245. 
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way. He chose rather to kill himself than foil into 
his father's hands. 

Pompey, having terminated the war in tbe north, 
and seeing it impossible to follow Mithridates into the 
remote country to which he had retired, led back his 
army to the south, and on his march subjected Da- 
rius king of the Medea, and Antiochus king of Co- 
magena. He went on to Syria, and made himself 
master of the whole empire. Scaurus reduced Ceele- 
syria and Damascus, and Gabinius all the rest of the 
country as far aa tbe Tigris : these were two of his 
lieutenant-generals. Antiochus Asiaticns," son of 
Antiochus Eusebes, heir of the house of the Seleu- 
cidse, who, by Lucullus's permission, had reigned 
four years in part of that country, of which he bad 
taken possession when Tigrmnes abandoned it, came 
to solicit him to re-establish him upon the throne of 
his ancestors. But Pompey refused to give him 
audience, and deprived him of all his dominions, 
which he made a Roman province. Thus whilst Ti- 
granes was left in possession of Armenia, who had 
done the Romans great hurt during the course of a 
long war, Antiochus was dethroned, who had never 
committed the least hostility, and by no means de- 
served such treatment. The reason given for it was, 
that the Romans had conquered, Syria from Tigrmnes ; 
that it was not just that they should lose the fruit of 
their victory ; that Antiochus was a prince who bad 
neither the courage nor capacity necessary for tbe de- 
fence of the country ; and that to put it into his bands 
would be to expose it to the perpetual ravages and 
incursions of tbe Jews and Arabians, which Pompey 
took care not to da In consequence of this way of 
reasoning, Antiochus lost his crown, and 

A *!* 5? 3 P- was reduced to the necessity of passing 

Ant J. C 65. ,. ..- „ / ..  j 5 

his life as a pnvate person. In bun ended 

the empire of the Seleucidae, after a duration of al- 
most 250 years. 

During these expeditions of tbe Romans in Asia, 
great revolutions happened in Egypt. The Alexan- 
drians, weary of their king Alexander, took up arms ; 
and after having expelled him, called in Ptolemy 
Auletes to supply his place. That history will be 
treated at large in tbe ensuing article. 

Pompey afterwards went to Damascus,* where be 
regulated several affairs relating to Egypt and Judea. 
During his residence there, twelve crowned heads 
went thither to make their court to him, and were 
all in the city at the same time. 

A fine contention v between the love of a father 
aod the duty of a son, was seen at this time ; a very 
extraordinary contest in those days, when the most 
horrid murders and parricides frequently opened the 
way to thrones. Ariobarxanes, king of Cappadocia, 
voluntarily resigned the crown in favor of his son, 
and put the diadem on his head in tbe presence of 
Pompey. The most sincere tears flowed in abun- 
dance from the eyes of the son, who was truly a£ 
flic ted at a circumstance for which others would have 
highly rejoiced. 1 1 was the sole occasion in which 
he thought disobedience allowable; and he would 
have persisted iu refusing the sceptre, 6 if Pompey's 
orders had not interfered, and obliged him at length 
to submit to paternal authority. This ia tbe second 
example Cappadocia has displayed of such a contest 

u Appian. In Syr. p. 133. Jostin. 1. xt. e. 2. 
a Plut. In Pomp. p. 638, 639. y Val. Mar. I t. c- 7. 
© Nee ullum flnem tain egrftginm certaroen habofrsst, nisi 
patriae voluntatl auetoritas Pompeii adiuts»et.--* r *J. Jfcx. 
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of generosity. We have spoken in its place of a si- 
milar contest between the tiro Ariaratheses. 

As Mithridates was in possession of several strong 
places in Pontus and Cappadocia, Pompey judged it 
necessary to return thither in order to reduce them. 
He made himself master of almost all of them upon 
hia arrival, and afterwards wintered at Aspis, a city 
of Pontus. 

Stratonice, one of Mithridates*s wives, surrendered 
a castle of the Bosphorus, which she had in her keep- 
ing, to Pompey, with the treasures concealed in it, 
demanding only for recompense, that if her son Xi- 
phares should fall into his hands, he should be re- 
stored to her. Pompey accepted only such of those 
presents as would serve for the ornament of temples. 
When Mithridates knew what Stratonice had done, 
to revenge her facility in surrendering that fortress, 
he killed Xiphares in his mother's sight, who beheld 
that sad spectacle from the other side of the strait. 

Caina, or the New City, was the strongest place in 
Pontus, and therefore Mithridates kept the greatest 
part of his treasures, and whatever he had of greatest 
value, in that place, which he conceived impregnable. 
Pompey took it, and with it all that Mithridates had 
left in it. Amongst other things were found secret 
memoirs, written by himself, which gave a very good 
insight into his character. In one part he had noted 
down the persons he had poisoned, amongst whom 
were his own son Ariarathes, and Alcams of 
Sardis ; the latter, because he had carried the prise 
in the chariot-race against him. What fantastical re- 
cords are these 1 Was he afraid that the public and 
posterity should not be informed of his monstrous 
crimes, and his motives for committing them ? 

His memoirs of physic* were also found there, 
which Pompey caused to be translated into Latin by 
Lenaus, a good grammarian, one of his freed men ; 
and they were afterwards made public in that lan- 
guage. For, amongst the other extraordinary quali- 
ties of Mithridates, he was very skilful in medicine. 
It was he who invented the excellent antidote which 
still bears bis name, and from which physicians have 
experienced such effects, that they continue to use it 
successfully to this day. 

Pompey,* during his stay at Aspis, made such re- 
gulattons in the affairs of the country, 

A«t j n ?i ■« tne ata * e ° f them would admit. As 
soon as the spring returned, he marched 
back into Syria for the same purpose. He did not 
think it advisable to pursue Mithridates in the king- 
dom of the Bosphorus, whither he was returned. To 
do that, he must have marched round the Euxine 
Sea with an army, and passed through many coun- 
tries, either inhabited by barbarous nations, or en- 
tirely desert, a very dangerous enterprise, in which 
he would have run great risk of perishing. So that 
all Pompey could do was to post the Roman Beet in 
such a manner as to intercept any convoys that might 
be sent to Mithridates. He believed, by that means, 
he should reduce him to the last extremity ; and said, 
on setting out, that he left Mithridates more formi- 
dable enemies than the Romans, whieh were hunger 
and necessity. 

What carried him with so much ardor into Syria 
was his excessive and vain-glorioo* ambition to push 
his conquests as far as the Red Sea. In Spain, and 

a Plin. 1. xxv. e. SO. 
A Joseph. Antlq. 1. xlv. 5, <#. Plut. in Pomp. p. 639—641. 
Dion. Casi. 1. xxxvii. p. 34—36. Appian. p. 2t6— 251. 



before that in Africa, he had carried the Roman anna 
as far as the western ocean on both sides of the straits 
of the Mediterranean. In the war against the Al- 
banians, he had extended his conquests to the Cas- 
pian Sea, and believed there was nothing wanting to 
his glory, but to push them on as far as the Red Sea. 
Upon his arrival in Syria, he declared Antioeh and 
Seleucia, upon the Orontes, free oities, and continued 
his march towards Damascus ; from whence he de- 
signed to have gone on against the Arabians, and 
afterwards to have conquered all the countries to the 
Red Sea. But an accident happened which obliged 
him to suspend all his projects, and to return into 
Pontus. 

Some time before, an embassy bad come to him 
from Mithridates, who demanded peace. He pro- 
posed, that he should be suffered to retain hia here- 
ditary dominions, as Tigranes had been, upon condi- 
tion of paying a tribute to the Romans, and resigning 
all his other provinces. Pompey replied, that then 
he should also come in person, as Tigranes had done. 
Mithridates could not consent to such a meanness, but 
proposed sending his children, and some of his prin- 
cipal friends. Pompey would not be satisfied with 
that The negociation broke o$ and Mithridates 
applied himself to making preparations for war with 
as much vigor as ever. Pompey, who received ad- 
vice of this activity, judged it necessary to be upon 
the spot, in order to have an eye to every thing. For 
that purpose, he went to pass some time at Amisus, 
the ancient capital of that country. There, through 
the just punishment of the gods, says Plutarch, his 
ambition made him commit faults which drew upon 
him the blame of all the world. He had publicly 
charged and reproached Lucullus, for having, while 
the war still raged, disposed of provinces, given re- 
wards, decreed honors, and acted in all things as vic- 
tors are not accustomed to act till a war is finally ter- 
minated ; and now he fell into the same inconsistency 
himself. For he disposed of governments, and di- 
vided the dominions of Mithridates into provinces, 
as if the war had been at an end. But Mithridates 
still lived, and every thing was to be apprehended 
from a prince inexhaustible in resources, whom the 
greatest defeats could not disconcert, and whom losses 
themselves seemed to inspire with new courage, and 
to supply with new strength. And indeed at that 
very time, when he was believed to be irretrievably 
ruined, he was actually meditating a terrible invasion 
into the very heart of the Roman empire with the 
troops he had lately raised. 

Pompey, in the distribution of rewards, gave Ar- 
menia Minor to Dejotarus, prince of Galatia, who 
had always continued firmly attached to the Roman 
interests during this war, to which be added the title 
of king. It was this Dejotarus who, by always per- 
sisting, through gratitude, in his adherence to Pom- 
pey, incurred the resentment of Cesar, and had oc- 
casion for the eloquence of Cicero to defend him. 

He made Archelaus also high-priest of the Moon, 
who was the supreme goddess of the Comanians in 
Pontus, and gave him the sovereignty of the place, 
which contained at least 6000 persons, all devoted to 
the worship of that deity. I have already observed, 
that this Archelaus was the son of him who com- 
manded in chief the troops sent by Mithridates into 
Greece in his first war with the Romans, and who, 
being disgraced by that prince, bad, with bis son, 
taken refuge amongst them. They bad always, from 
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that time, continued their firm adherents, and had 
been of great use to them in the wars of Asia. The 
father being dead, the high-priesthood of Comana, 
and the sovereignty annexed to it, were given to the 
son, in recompense for the services of both. 

During Pompey's stay in Pontus, A ret as, king of 
Arabia Petrea, took advantage of his absence to make 
incursions into Syria, which very much distressed the 
inhabitants. Pompey returned thither. Upon his 
way he came to the place where lay the dead bodies 
of the Romans killed in the defeat of Triarius. He 
caused them to be interred with great solemnity, 
which gained him the hearts of the soldiers. From 
thence he continued his march towards Syria, with the 
view of executing the projects he had formed for the 
war of Arabia; but news of importance interrupted 
those designs. 

Though Mithridates bad lost all hopes of peace, 
ever since Pompey had rejected the overtures be had 
caused to be made to him ; and though be saw many 
of his subjects abandon his party ; far from losing 
courage, he had formed the design of crossing Pan- 
nonia, and passing the Alps, to attack the Romans in 
Italy itself) as Hannibal had done before him : a pro- 
ject more bold than prudent, with which his invete- 
rate hatred and blind despair had inspired him. A 
great number of the neighboring Scythians had en- 
tered themselves into his service, and considerably aug- 
mented his army. He had sent deputies into Gaul 
to solicit the nations there to join him, when he should 
approach the Alps. As great passions are always 
credulous, and men easily flatter themselves in what 
they ardently desire, he was in hopes that the flame 
of the revolt among the slaves in Italy and Sicily, 
perhaps ill extinguished, might suddenly rekindle 
upon his presence: that the pirates would soon re- 
possess themselves of the empire of the sea, and in- 
volve the Romans in new difficulties ; and that the 
provinces, oppressed by the avarice and cruelty of the 
magistrates and generals, would be anxious to throw 
off the yoke by his aid, under which they had so long 
groaned. Such were the thoughts that he had re- 
volved in his mind. 

But as, in order to execute this project, it was ne- 
cessary to march more than 500 leagues, and traverse 
the countries now called Little Tartary, Podolia, 
Moldavia, Wallachia, Transylvania, Hungary, Stiria, 
Carinthia, the Tirol, and Lombarby ; and pass three 
great rivers, the Borysthenes, Danube, and Po ; the 
bare idea of so toilsome and dangerous a march 
threw his army into such terror, that, to prevent the 
execution of his design, they conspired against him, 
and chose Pharnaces, his son, king, who had been ac- 
tive in exciting the soldiers to this revolt Mithridates 
then, seeing himself abandooed by all the world, and 
that even his son would not suffer him to escape where 
he could, retired to his apartment, and, after having 
gwen poison to such of his wives, concubines, and 
daughters, as were with him at that time, he took the 
same himself; but when he perceived that it had not 
its effect upon him, he bad recourse to his sword. The 
wound he gave himself not sufficing, he was obliged to 
desire a Gaulish soldier to put an end to his life. Dion 
says, he was killed by his own son. 

Mithridates had reigned sixty years, and lived 

seventy-two. His greatest fear was of 

Ant*?' C eV filing into the hands of the Romans, 

and of being led in triumph. To pre- 

-♦ that misfortune, be always carried poison about 



him, in order to escape that way, if other means 
should fail. The apprehension he was in, lest bis son 
should deliver him up to Pompey, occasioned his tak- 
ing the fatal resolution which he executed so sud- 
denly. It is generally said, that the reason that the 
poison which he drank did not kill him was, his hav- 
ing taken antidotes so much, that his constitution was 
proof against it But this is believed an error, and 
that it is impossible any remedy should be a universal 
antidote against all the different species of poison. 

Pompey was at Jericho in Palestine, whither the 
differences between Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, of 
which we nave spoken elsewhere, had carried him, 
when he received the first news of Mithridates's death. 
It was brought him by expresses despatched oo pur- 
pose from Pontus with letters from his lieutenants. 
Those expresses arriving with their lances crowned 
with laurels, which was customary only when they 
brought advice of some victory, or news of great im- 
portance and advantage, the army was very eager and 
solicitous to know what it was. As they had only 
begun to form their camp, and had not erected the 
tribunal from which the general harangued the troops, 
without staying to raise one of turf, as was usual, be- 
cause that would take up too much time, they made 
one of the packs of their carriage-horses, upon whicb 
Pompey mounted without ceremony. He acquainted 
them with the death of Mithridates, and the manner 
of bis killing himself; that his son Pharnaces submit- 
ted himself and his dominions to the Romans, and 
that thereby that tedious war, whicb bad endured so 
long, was at length terminated, This was a subject 
of great joy to both the army and general. 

Such was the end of Mithridates ; a prince/ says an 
historian, of whom it is difficult either to speak or be 
silent: full of activity in war, of distinguished 
courage : sometimes very great through the favors 
of fortune, and always through his invincible resolu- 
tion ; truly a general in his prudence and counsel, and 
a soldier by his bold and haxardous exploits ; a second 
Hannibal in his hatred of the Romans. 

Cicero says of Mithridates, that after Alexander be 
was the greatest of kings : ' IB* rex post Altxandrmm 
maximus. It is certain that the Romans never had 
such a king in arms against them. Nor can we deny 
that he had his great qualities : a vast extent of mind, 
that en braced every subject ; a superiority of genius, 
capable of the greatest undertakings ; a constancy of 
soul, that the severest misfortunes could not depress ; 
an industry and bravery, inexhaustible in resources, 
and which, after the greatest losses, brought him on 
a sudden again on the stage, more powerful and for- 
midable than ever. I cannot, however, believe, that 
he is to be considered as a consummate general ; that 
idea does not seem to result from his actions. He 
obtained great advantage at first ; but against general* 
without either merit or experience. When Sylla, Lu- 
cullus, and Pompey opposed him, it does not appear 
he acquired any great honor, either by his address in 
posting himself to advantage, by his presence of mind 
in unexpected emergences, or intrepidity in the beat 
of action. But, should we admit him to have ail the 

Sualities of a great captain, he cannot but be coosi- 
ered with horror, when we reflect upon the innume- 
rable murders and parricides with which be polluted ! 
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his reign, and that inhuman cruelty which regarded 

neither mother, wives, children, nor friends, and 

which sacrificed every thing to his insatiable ambition. 

Pompey * being arrived in Syria, went directly to 

Damascus, with design to set out from 

A*V.*J 'c^ii tnence to k** 111 at Jen K ln the war witn 
' Arabia. When A ret as, the king of 

that country, saw him upon the point of entering 
his dominions, he sent an embassy to make his sub- 
missions. 

The troubles of Judea employed Pompey some 
time. He returned afterwards into Syria, from whence 
he set out for Pontus. Upon his arrival at Amisus, 
he found the body of Mithridates there, which Phar- 
naces his son had sent to him ; no doubt, to convince 
Pompey by his own eyes of the death of an enemy 
who had occasioned him so many difficulties and fa- 
tigues. He had added great presents, in order to 
conciliate his favor. Pompey accepted the presents ; 
but as for the body of Mithridates, looking upon their 
enmity as extinguished by death, he did it all the ho- 
nors due to the remains of a king, sent it to the city 
of Sinope to be interred there with the kings of Pon- 
tus, his ancestors, who bad long been buried in that 
plaee, and ordered the sums that were necessary for 
the solemnity of a royal funeral. 

In this last journey he took possession of all the 
places in the hands of those to whom Mithridates had 
confided them. He found immense riches in some of 
them, especially at Telaurus, where part of Mithri- 

e Joseph. Antlq. 1. xiv. e. 4. 8 ; et de Bell. Jud. 1, 5. Plut. 
in Pomp. p. 64 : . Applaa. p. 250. Dion. Cass . 1 . xxx vl. p. 35, 
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dates's most valuable effects and precious jewels were 
kept : his principal arsenal was also in the same place. 
Amongst these were 2000 cups of onyx, set and 
adorned with gold : with so prodigious a quantity of 
all kinds of plate, furniture, and military accoutre- 
ments for man and horse, that it cost the quaestor, or 
treasurer of the army, thirty entire days in taking the 
inventory of them. 

Pompey granted Pharnaees the kingdom of Bos- 
phorus as a reward for his parricide, declared him the 
friend and ally of the Roman people, and marched into 
the province of Asia, in order to winter at Ephesus. 
Here he distributed rewards to his victorious army. 
He gave each of his soldiers 1500 drachmas, (about 
37/. sterling,) and to the officers according to their 
several posts. The total sum to which his liberalities 
amounted, all raised out of the spoils of the enemy, 
was 16,000 talents; that is to say, about 2,400,000/1 
besides which he had 20,000 more (3,000,000/.), to 
put into the treasury at Rome, upon the day of his 
entry. 

His triumph continued two days, and was eele- 
brated with extraordinary magnificence. 
AntTj. g** Pompey caused 324 captives of the high- 
* est distinction to march before his cha- 
riot ; amongst whom were Aristobulus, king of Ju- 
dea, with his son Antigonus ; Olthaces, king of 
Colchis; Tigranes, the son of Tigranes, king of 
Armenia ; the sister, five sons, and two daughters, 
of Mithridates. In the place of that king's person, 
his throne, sceptre, and a eollossal busto of gold of 
eight cubits, or twelve feet in height, were carried in 
triumph. 
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SECT. I. Ptolemy Aoletes having been placed upon the throne 
of Egypt in the room of Alexander, it declared the friend 
and ally of the Roman people by the influence of Career and 
Pompey, which he had purchased at a very great price. In 
consequence, he loads bis subjects with taxes. He is expelled 
the throne. The Alexandrians make his daughter Berenice 
queen. He goes to Rome, and, by money, obtains the voices 
of the heads of the commonwealth for his re-estabiishment. 
He is opposed by an oracle of the Sybil's ; notwithstanding 
which, tiabiniu* sets him upon the throue by force of arms, 
where he remains till his death. The famous Cleopatra, and 
her brother, very young, succeed him. 

Wi have seen * in what manner Ptolemy Auletes as- 
cended the throne of Egypt. A lex- 
Ant. J.' aei. "der. hi» predeeessor, upon his being 
expelled by his subjects, had withdrawn 
to Tyre, where he died some time after. As he left 
no issue, nor any other legitimate prince of the blood- 
royal, be had made the Roman people his heirs. The 
senate, for the reasons I have repeated elsewhere, did 

a Book. xx. Art. 1U. Sect, vli 



not judge it proper at that time to take possession of the 
dominions left them by Alexander's will ; but to show 
that they did not renounce their right, they resolved 
to call in part of the inheritance, and send deputies to 
Tyre, to demand a sum of money left there by that 
king at his death. 

The pretensions of the Roman people were under 
no restrictions ; and it would have been a very inse- 
cure establishment to possess a state to which they 
believed they had so just a claim, unless some means 
were found to make them renounce it. All the kings 
of Egypt had been friends and allies of Rome. For 
Ptolemy to get himself declared an ally by the Ro- 
mans, was a certain means to his being authentically 
acknowledged king of Egypt by them. But by bow 
much the more important that qualification was to 
him, so much the more difficult was it for him to ob- 
tain it .His predecessor's will was still fresh in the 
memory of every body ; and as princes are seldom 
pardoned for detects which do not suit their condition, 
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though they are often spared for those that are much 
more hurtful, the surname of Player on tht Flute, 
which he had drawn upon himself bad ranked him 
at low in the esteem of the Romans as in that of the 
Egyptians. 

He did not, however, despair of success in his un- 
dertakings. 6 All the methods which be took for the 
attainment of his end, were a long time ineffectual ; 
and it is likely they would always have been so, if 
Cesser had never been consul. That ambitious spirit, 
who believed all means and expedients just that con- 
duced to his ends, being immensely in debt, and find- 
ing that king disposed to merit by money what he 
could not obtain by right, sold him the alliance of 
Rome at as dear a price as he was willing to buy it ; 
and received for the purchase, as well for himself as 
for Pompey, whose credit was necessary to him for 
obtaining the people's consent, almost six thousand 
talents ; that is to say, almost nine hundred thousand 
pounds. At this price he was declared the friend and 
ally of the Roman people. 

Though that prince's yearly revenues were twice 

the amount of this sum, he could not 

A*.*V??*?« immediately raise the money without 
Ant. J. C. 58. j« i A • •• u« ~» 

exceedingly over-taxing his subjects. 

They were already highly discontented at his not 
claiming the isle of Cyprus as an ancient dependence 
of Egypt, and, in case of refusal, declaring war against 
the Romans. In this disposition the extraordinary 
imposts he was obliged to exact having finally exaspe- 
rated them, they rose with so much violence, that be 
was forced to fly for the security of bis life. He 
concealed his route so well, that the Egyptians either 
believed, or feigned to believe, that he bad perished. 
They declared Berenice, the eldest of his three daugh- 
ters, queen, though, he had two sons, because they 
were both much younger than she, 

Ptolemy ,« in the mean time, having landed at the 
isle of Rhodes, which was in his way to Rome, was 
informed that Cato, who after his death was called 
Cato of Utica, had also arrived there some time be- 
fore. That prince, being glad of the opportunity to 
confer with him upon his own affairs, sent immedi- 
ately to let him know his arrival, expecting that he 
would come directly to visit him. We may here see 
an instance of Roman grandeur, or rather haughti- 
ness. Cato ordered him to be told, that, if be bad 
any thing to say to him, he might come to him, if he 
thought fit Accordingly he went Cato did not 
vouchsafe so much as to rise when Ptolemy entered 
his chamber, and saluting him only as a common man, 
bade him sit down. The king, though in some con- 
fusion upon this reception, could not but inwardly 
wonder how so much haughtiness and state could 
unite in the same person with the simplicity and mo- 
desty that appeared in bis dress and all his equipage. 
But he was still more surprised, when, upon entering 
upon business, Cato blamed him, in direct terms, for 
quitting the finest kingdom in the world, to expose 
himself to the pride and insatiable avarice of the Ro- 
man grandees, and to suffer a thousand indignities. 
He did not scruple to tell him, that, though be should 
sell all Egypt, be would not have sufficient to satisfy 
their avidity. He advised him, therefore, to return 
to Egypt and reconcile himself with his subjects j ad- 
ding, that he was ready to accompany him thither, 

6 Button. In Jul. Cats. o. Hv. Dion. Cass. 1. x*xlx. p. 97. 
Btrab. L xvli. p. 796. 

ePlat. in Cato. Uiic. p. 776. 



and offering him his mediation and good offices for 
that purpose. 

Ptolemy, upon this discourse, recovered as out of a 
dream, and having maturely considered what the wise 
Roman had told him, perceived the error he had 
committed in quitting his kingdom, and entertained 
thoughts of returning to it But the friends be bad 
with him being gained by Pompey to make him go 
to Rome, (one may easily guess with what views,) 
dissuaded him from following Cato's good advice. 
He had full time tp repent it, when be found himself, 
in that proud city, reduced to solicit the magistrates 
upon his business, from door to door, like a private 
person. 

CaBsar,' upon whom his principal hopes were 
founded, was not at Rome ; he was at that time mak- 
ing war in Gaul. But Pompey, who was there, gave 
him an apartment in his house, and omitted nothing 
to serve him. Besides the money which he had re- 
ceived from that prince, in conjunction with Caesar, 
Ptolemy had since cultivated his friendship by various 
services which he had rendered him during the war 
with Mithridates, and had maintained at bis own 
charge 8000 horse for him in that of Judea. Hav- 
ing, therefore, made his complaint to the senate of the 
rebellion of his subjects, he demanded that they should 
oblige them to return to their obedience as the Ho- « 
mans were engaged to do by the alliance granted him. 
Pompey's faction obtained for him a compliance with 
his request The eoosul Lentulus, to whom Cilicia, 
separated from Egypt only by the coast of Syria, bad 
fallen by lot, was charged with the re-establishment 
of Ptolemy upon the throne. 

But before his consulship expired, the Egyptians 

having been informed that their king 

A\ M f p 4 It "as not dead, as they believed, and 
Ant. j.i.w. «... „ ■*% ./•«• 

that he was gone to Rome, sent thither 

a solemn embassy, to justify their revolt before that 
senate. That embassy consisted of more than 100 
persons, at the bead of whom was a celebrated philo- 
sopher, named Dion, who had considerable friends at 
Rome. Ptolemy having received advice of this 
found means to destroy most of those ambassadors, 
either by poison or the sword, and so much intimi- 
dated those whom he could neither corrupt nor kill, 
that they were afraid either to acquit themselves of 
their commission, or to demand justice for so many 
murders. But as all the world knew this cruelty, it 
made him as highly odious as he was before contemp- 
tible; and his immense profusion, in gaining the 
poorest and most self-interested senators, became so 
public, that nothing else was talked of throughout 
the city. 

So notorious a contempt of the laws, and such an 
excess of audacity, excited the indignation of all the 
persons of integrity in the senate. M. Favonius, the 
Stoic philosopher, was the first in it who declared 
himself against Ptolemy. Upon his motion, it was 
resolved that Dion should be ordered to attend, in 
order to their knowing the truth from his own mouth. 
But the king's party, composed of that of Pompey 
and Lentulus, of such as he had corrupted with money, 
and of those who had lent him sums to corrupt 
others, acted so openly in his favor, that Dion did not 
dare to appear ; and Ptolemy, having caused him also 
to be killed some short time after, though he who did 
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the murder was accused in due form of lav, the king 
wa« exculpated, upon maintaining that be had just 
cause for the action. 

Whether that prince thought that he had nothing 
farther to transact at Rome that demanded his pre- 
sence, or apprehended receiving some affront, hated 
as he was, if he continued there any longer, be set 
out from thenee some days after, and retired to Ephe- 
sus, into the temple of the goddess, to wait there the 
decision of his destiny. 

His affair, in fact, made more noise than ever at 
Rome. One of the tribunes of the people, named 
C. Cato, an active, enterprising young man, who did 
not want eloquence, declared himself, in frequent ha- 
rangues, against Ptolemy and Lentulus, and was 
hearkened to by the people with singular pleasure and 
extraordinary applause. 

In order to put a new engine in motion, he waited 

till the new consuls were elected ; and 

Ant*!'. C? 4 *8 ** m 011 M Lentulus bad quitted that 

' office, he produced to the people an 

oracle of the Sibyl's, which ran thus : •« If a king of 

Egypt, having occasion for aid, applies to you, you 

shall not refuse him your amity ; but, however, you 

shall not give him any troops; for if you do, you will 

suffer and hazard much." 

The usual form was to communicate this kind of 
oracle first to the senate, in order to examine whether 
they were proper to be divulged. But Cato, appre- 
hending that the king's faction might occasion the 
passing a resolution there to suppress this, which was 
so apposite to that prince, immediately presented the 
priests, with whom the sacred books were deposited, 
to the people, and obliged them, by the authority 
which his office of tribune gave him, to lay what they 
had found in them before the public, without demand- 
ing the senate's opinion. 

This was a new thunder-stroke to Ptolemy and 
Lentulus. The words of the Sibyl were too express 
not to make all the impression upon the vulgar which 
their enemies desired. So that Lentulus, whose 
consulship was expired, not being willing to receive 
the affront to his face, of having the senate's decree re- 
voked, by which he was appointed to reinstate Pto- 
lemy, set out immediately for his province, in quality 
of proconsul. 

He was not deceived. Some days after, one of the 
new consuls, named Marcellinus, the declared enemy 
of Pompey, having proposed the oracle to the senate, 
it was decreed, that regard should be had to it, and 
that it appeared dangerous for the commonwealth to 
re-establish the king of Egypt by force. 

We must not believe that there was any person in 
the senate so simple, or rather so stupid, as to have 
any faith in such an oracle. Nobody doubted but 
that it had been expressly contrived for the present 
conjuncture, and was the work of some secret political 
intrigue. But it had been published and approved 
in the assembly of the people, credulous and super- 
stitious to excess, and the senate could pass no other 
judgment upon it, 

This new incident obliged Ptolemy to change his 
measures. Seeing that Lentulus had too many ene- 
mies at Rome, be abandoned the decree by which he 
had been commissioned with his re-establishment, and 
demanded by Ammonius, his ambassador, whom he 
had left at Rome, that Pompey should be appointed 
to execute the same commission ; because it not being 
possible to execute it with open force, upon account of 



the oracle, he judged, with reason, that it was necessary 
to substitute, in the room of force, a person of great 
authority ; and Pompey was at that time at the highest 
pitch of his glory, occasioned by his success in having 
destroyed Mithridates, the greatest and most power- 
ful king Asia has seen since Alexander. 

The affair was discussed in the senate, and debated 
with great vivacity by the different parties that rose 
up in it The difference of opinions caused several 
sittings to be spent without any determination. Ci- 
cero never quitted the interest of Lentulus, his inti- 
mate friend, who, during his consulship, had infinitely 
contributed to his recall from banishment* But what 
means were there to render him any service, in the 
condition in which things stood ? And what could 
that proconsul do against a great kingdom, without 
using force of arms, which was expressly forbidden 
by the oracle? In this manner people of little wit 
and subtilty, that were not used to consider things in 
different lights, would have thought The oracle only 
prohibited giving the king any troops for his re-es- 
tablishment Could not Lentulus have left him in 
some place near the frontier, and still go with a good 
army to besiege Alexandria ? After he had taken it, 
he might have returned, leaving a strong garrison in 
the place, and then sent the king hither, who would 
have found all things disposed for his reception without 
violence or troops. This wss Cicero's advice ; to 
confirm which, I shall repeat his own words, taken 
from a letter written by him at that time to Lentu- 
lus : " You are the best judge," says he, M as you 
are master of Cilicia and Cyprus, of what you can 
undertake and effect If it seems practicable for you 
to take Alexandria and possess yourself of the rest of 
Egypt, it is, without doubt, both for your own ho- 
nor, and that of the commonwealth, that you should 
go thither with your fleet and army, leaving the king 
at Ptolemais, or in some neighboring place, in order 
that, after you have appeased the revolt, and left 
strong garrisons where necessary, that prince may 
safely return thither. In this manner you will re- 
instate him, according to the senate's first decree: and 
he will be restored without troops, which our sealots 
assure us is the direction of the Sibyl." Would one 
believe that a grave magistrate, in an affair so impor- 
tant as that at present in question, should be capable 
of an evasion, which appears so little consistent with 
the integrity and probity upon which Cicero valued 
himself? It was because he reckoned the pretended 
oracle of the Sibyl to be what indeed it was, that is 
to say, a mere contrivance and imposture. 

Lentulus, stopped by the difficulties of that enter- 
prise, which were great and real, was afraid to engage 
in it, and took the advice of Cicero gave him in the 
conclusion of his letter, where he represented, '* That 
all the world would judge of his conduct from the 
event, that therefore he had only to take his measures 
so well, as to insure his success : and that otherwise, 
be would do better not to undertake it" 

Gabinius, who commanded in Syria in the quality 
of proconsul, was less apprehensive and less cautious. 
Though every proconsul was prohibited by a positive 
law to quit his province, or declare any war whatso- 
ever, even upon the nearest border, without au ex- 
press order from the senate, he had marched to the 
aid of Mithridates, prince of Parthia, who had been 
expelled by the king, his brother, from 
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Euphrates with his army for that purpose/ when Pto- 
lemy joined him with letters from Pompey, their com- 
mon friend and patron, who had very lately been de- 
clared consul for the year ensuing. By those letters 
he conjured Gabinius to do his utmost in favor of the 
proposals that prince should make him, with regard 
to bis re-establishment in his kingdom. However 
dangerous that conduct might be, the authority of 
Pompey, and, still more, the hopes of considerable 
gain, made Gabinius begin to waver. The pressing 
remonstrances of Antony, who sought occasion to sig- 
nalise himself, and was besides inclined to please 
Ptolemy, whose entreaties flattered his ambition, fully 
determined him. This was the famous Mark Anto- 
ny, who afterwards formed the second triumvirate with 
Octavius and Lepidus. Gabinius had engaged him 
to follow him into Syria, by giving him the command 
of his cavalry. The more dangerous the enterprise, the 
more Gabinius thought he bad a right to make Pto- 
lemy pay dear for it The latter, who found no difficulty 
in agreeing to any terms, offered him for himself and 
the army, 10,000 talents, or 1,500,000/., the greatest 
part to be advanced immediately in ready money, and 
the rest as soon as he should be reinstated. Gabinius 
acoepted the offer without hesitation. 

Egypt' had continued under the government of 
queen Berenice. As soon as she ascended the throne, 
the Egyptians had sent to offer the crown, and Bere- 
nice, to Antiocbus Asiaticus, in Syria, who, by his 
mother Selene's side, was the nearest heir male. The 
ambassadors found him dead, and returned ; they 
brought an account that his brother Seleucus, sur- 
named Cybiosactes, was still alive. The same offers 
were made to him, which he accepted. He was a 
prince of mean and sordid inclinations, and had no 
thoughts but of amassing money. His first care was 
to cause the body of Alexander the Great to be put 
into a coffin of glass, in order to seise that of massy 
gold, in which it had lain untouched till then. This 
action, and many others of a like nature, having ren- 
dered him equally odious to his queen and subjects, 
she caused him to be strangled soon after. He was 
the last prince of the race of the Seleucidae. She af- 
terwards espoused Archelaus, high- priest of Coooana, 
in Pontus, who called himself the son of the great 
Mithridates, though, in fact, be was only the son of 
that prince's chief general. 

Gabinius,* after having passed the Euphrates, and 
crossed Palestine, marched directly into Egypt. 
What was most to be feared in this war, was the 
way by which they must necessarily march to arrive 
at Pelusium ; for they could not avoid passing plains 
covered with sands, of such a depth as was terrible to 
think on, and so parched, that there was not a single 
drop of water the whole length of the fens of Serbo- 
nis. Antony, who was sent before with the horse, 
not only seised the passes, but having taken Pelu- 
sium, the key of Egypt on that side, with the whole 
garrison, he made the way secure for the rest of the 
army, and gave his general great hopes of success in 
the expedition. 

The enemy derived considerable advantage from 
the desire of glory which influenced Antony. For 
Ptolemy had no sooner entered Pelusium, than, urged 
by the violence of his hate and resentment, he would 
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have put all the Egyptians in it to the sword. But 
Antony, who rigntly judged that that act of cruelty 
would disgrace himself, opposed it, and prevented 
Ptolemy from executing his design. In all the bat- 
tles and encounters which immediately followed one 
another, he not only gave proofs of his great valor, 
but distinguished himself by all the conduct of a 
great general. 

As soon as Gabinius received advice of Antony's 
good success, he entered the heart of Egypt. It was 
in winter, when the waters of the Nile are very low, 
and consequently the properest time tor tbe conquest 
of it. Archelaus who was brave, able, and experi- 
enced, did all that could be done in his defence, and 
disputed his ground very well with the enemy. Af- 
ter he quitted the city, in order to march against tbe 
Romans, when it was necessary to encamp and break 
ground for the intrench meets, the Egyptians, accus- 
tomed to live an idle and voluptuous life, raised an 
outcry, that Archelaus should employ tbe mercena- 
ries in such work at the expense of the public What 
could be expected from such troops in a battle? 
They were, in fact, soon put to the rout. Archdaus 
was killed, fighting valiantly. Antony, who had been 
his particular friend and guest, having found bis body 
upon tbe field of battle, adorned it in a royal manner, 
and solemnized his obsequies with great magnificence 
By this action he left behind him a great name is 
AIexandria,and acquired amongst the Romans who 
served with him at this war the reputation of a man 
of singular valor and exceeding generosity. 

Egypt was soon reduced and obliged to receive Au- 
letes, who took entire possession of his dominions. In 
order to strengthen him in it, Gabinius left bim some 
Roman troops for the guard of his person. Those 
troops contracted at Alexandria the manners and cus- 
toms of the countrv, and abandoned themselves to tbe 
luxury and effeminacy which reigned there more than 
in any other city. Auletes put his daughter Bere- 
nice to death, for having worn tbe crown during his 
exile ; and afterwards got rid, in the same manner, 
of all the rich persons who had been of tbe adverse 
party. He had occasion for tbe confiscation of tbeir 
estates, to make up the sum be had promised to Ga- 
binius, to whose aid he was indebted for bis re-esta- 
blishment. 

The Egyptians suffered all these violence! without 
murmuring.' But, some days after, a Roman soldier 
having accidentally killed a cat, neither the fear of 
Gabinius nor the authority of Ptolemy could prevent 
the people from tearing him to pieces upon the spot, 
to revenge the insult done to tbe gods of the country ; 
for cats were of that number. 

Nothing farther is known with respect to tbe life 
of Ptolemy Auletes," except that C. Rabirius Po*- 
thumus, who had either lent him, or caused to be leot 
him, the greatest part of the sums be had borrowed 
at Rome, having gone to him, in order to procure 
payment when he was entirely reinstated, that prince 
gave him to understand that he despaired of satisfying 
him, unless he would consent to take upon him the 
care of his revenues, by which means he might reim- 
burse himself by little and little with his own band* 

The unfortunate creditor having accepted that offer 
out of fear of losing his debt if be refused it, the king 
soon found a pretence for causing him to be impri- 
soned, though one of the oldest and dearest of Cesar's 
friends, and though Pompey was in some measure 
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security for the debt, as the money was lent, and the 
obligations executed in his pretence, and by his pro- 
curement, in a country-house of his near Alba. 

Rabirins thought himself too happy in being able 
to escape from prison and Egypt more miserable than 
he had gone thither. To complete his disgrace, he 
was prosecuted in form as soon as he returned to 
Rome, for having aided Ptolemy in corrupting the 
senate, by the sums he had lent him for that purpose; 
of having dishonored the quality of Roman knight, 
by the employment he had accepted in Egypt ; and 
lastly, of having shared in the money which Gabinius 
brought from thence, with whom, it was alleged, he 
had connived. Cicero's oration in his defence, which 
we still have, is an eternal monument of the ingrati- 
tude and perfidy of this unworthy king. 

Ptolemy Auletes died in the peaceable possession 
of the kingdom of Egypt, about four 

Ant^^si ^ eaSB after his re-«*t«blishment.» He 
left two sons and two daughters. He 
bequeathed bis crown to the eldest son and daughter, 
and ordered by his will that they should marry to- 
gether, according to the custom of that house, and 
goveru jointly. And because they were both very 
young, (for the daughter, who was the eldest, was 
only seventeen years of age,) he left them under the 
guardianship of the Roman senate. This was the fa- 
mous Cleopatra, whose history it remains for us to 
relate. We find the people appointed Pompey the 
young king's guardian, who some years after so basely 
ordered him to be put to death.' 

8ECT. II. Polhlnus and Achillas, ministers of the young king, 
expel Cleopatra. She raises troops to re-establish herself. 
Pompey after having been overthrown at Pharsalla, retires 
into l^gypt He is assassinated there. Caesar, who pursued 
him. arrives at Alexandria, where he is Informed of his 
death, which be seems to lament. He endeavors to recon- 
cile the brother and sister, and for that purpose sends for 
Cleopatra, of whom he soon becomes enamored. Great com- 
motions arise at Alexandria, ana several battles are fought 
between the Egyptians and Cesar's troops, wherein the lat- 
ter have almost always the advantage. The king having 
been drowned in flying after a sea-fight, all Egypt submits 
to Ctesar. He sets Cleopatra, with her younger brother, upon 
the throne, and returns to Rome. 

Little is known of the beginning of the reign of Cleo- 
patra and her brother.' That prince was 
Ant J. C. 48. a rainor » under the tuition of Pot h in us 
the eunuch, and of Achillas the gene- 
ral of his army. Those two ministers, no doubt to 
engross to themselves the whole administration of the 
public affairs, had deprived Cleopatra, in the king's 
name, of the share in the sovereignty left her by the 
will of Auletes. Injured in this manner, she went 
into Syria and Palestine to raise troops in those coun- 
tries, in order to assert her rights by force of arms. 

It was exactly at this conjuncture of the quarrel 
between the brother and sister, that Pompey, after 
having lost the battle of Pharsalia, fled to Egypt ; 
conceiving, that he should find there an open and se- 
cure asylum in bis misfortunes. He had been the 
protector of Auletes, the lather of the reigning king, 
and it was solely to Pompey's influence that he was 
indebted for bis re-establishment. He was in hopes 
of finding the son grateful, and of being powerfully 
assisted by bim. When he arrived, Ptolemy was upon 
the coast with his army, between Pelusium and mount 
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Casius, and Cleopatra at no great distance, at the 
head of her troops also. Pompey on approaching the 
coast, sent to Ptolemy to demand permission to land, 
and enter his kingdom. 

The two ministers, Pothinus and Achillas, con- 
sulted with Theodotus the rbetorician,the young king's 
preceptor, and some others, what answer they should 
make : Pompey in the mean time waited the result 
of that council, and chose rather to expose himself 
to be the foot-ball of three unworthy persons who go- 
verned the prince, than to owe his safety to Caesar, 
who was his father-in-law, and the greatest of the Ro- 
mans. This council differed in opinion ; some were 
for receiving him, others for having him told to seek 
a retreat elsewhere. Theodotus approved neither of 
these methods ; and displaying all his eloquence, un- 
dertook to demonstrate, that there was no other choice 
to be made, than that of ridding themselves of him. 
His reason was, because, if they received him, Cesar 
would never forgive the having assisted his enemy : 
if they sent him away without aid, and affairs should 
take a turn in his favor, he would not fail to revenge 
himself upon them for their refusal. That therefore 
there was no security for them, but in putting him to 
death : by which means they would gain Caesar's 
friendship, and prevent the other from ever doing them 
any hurt : for, said he, according to the proverb, 
" Dead men do not bite.** 

This advice prevailed, as being in their opinion the 
wisest and most safe. Achillas, Septimius, a Roman 
officer in the service of the king of Egypt, and some 
others, were charged with putting it into execution. 
They went to take Pompey on board of a shallop, 
under the pretext that large vessels could not approach 
the shore without difficulty. The troops were drawn 
up on the sea-side, as with design to do honor to 
Pompey, with Ptolemy at their bead. The perfidi- 
ous Septimius tendered his hand to Pompey in the 
name of his master, and bade him come to a king, his 
friend, whom he ought to regard at his ward and son. 
Pompey then embraced his wife Cornelia, who was 
already in tears fur his death, and after having repeated 
these verses of Sophocles, " Every man who enters the 
court of a tyrant becomes his slave, though free be- 
fore," he went into the shallop. When tbey saw them- 
selves near the shore, they stabbed him before the 
king's eyes, cut off his head, and threw his body upon 
the strand, where it had no other funeral than what 
one of his freedmen gave it with the assistance of an 
old Roman, who was there by chance. They raised 
him a wretched funeral-pile, and for that purpose 
made use of some fragments of an old wreck, that had 
been driven ashore there. 

Cornelia had seen Pompey massacred before her 
eyes. It is easier to imagine the condition of a wo- 
man in the height of grief from so tragical an object, 
than to describe it. Those who were in her galley, 
and in two other ships in company with it, made the 
coast resound with the cries they raised ; and weigh- 
ing anchor immediately, set sail before the wind, which 
blew fresh as soon as they got out to sea : this pre- 
vented the Egyptians, who were getting ready to 
chase them, from pursuing their design. 

Cesar made all possible haste to arrive in Egypt, 
whither he suspected Pompey had retired, and where 
he was in hopes of finding him still alive. That be 
might be there the sooner, he carried very few troops 
with him ; only 800 horse and 8200 foot. He left 
the rest of his army in Greece and Asia Minor, under 
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his lieutenant-generals, with orders to make all the 
advantages of his victory which it would admit, and 
to establish his authority in all those countries. As 
for his own person,* confiding in his reputation, and 
the success of his arms at Pharsalia, and reckoning 
all places secure for him, he made no scruple to land 
at Alexandria with the few people he had. He was 
very nigh paying dear for his temerity. 

Upon his arrival he was informed of Pompey's death, 
and found the city in great confusion. Theodotus, 
believing he should do him an exceeding pleasure, 
presented him the head of that illustrious fugitive. 
He wept at seeing it, and turned away his eyes from 
a spectacle that gave him horror. He even caused it 
to be interred with all the usual solemnities. And the 
better to express his esteem for Pompey, and the re- 
spect he had for his memory, he received with great 
kindness, and loaded with favors, all who had adhered 
to him, and were then in Egypt ; and wrote to his 
friends at Rome, that the highest and roost grateful 
advantage of his victory was to find every day some 
new occasion to preserve the lives and do services to 
some of those citizens, who had borne arms against 
him. 

The commotions increased every day at Alexandria, 
and abundance of murders were committed there ; 
the city having neither law nor government, because 
without a master. Caesar, clearly perceiving that the 
small number of troops with him were far from being 
sufficient to awe an insolent and seditious populace, 
gave orders or the legions he had in Asia to march 
thither as soon as possible. It was not in his power 
to leave Egypt because of the Etesian winds, which 
in that country blow continually during the dog-days 
and prevent all vessels from quitting Alexandria ; as 
those winds are then always full north. Not to lose 
time, he demanded the payment of the money due to 
him from Auletes, and took cognisance of the dispute 
between Ptolemy and his sister Cleopatra. 

We have seen, that when Caesar was consul for the 
first time, Auletes had gained him by the promise of 
6000 talents, and by that means had procured himself 
to be established upon the throne, and declared the 
friend and ally of the Romans. The king had paid 
him only a part of that sum, and had given him a 
bond for the remainder. 

Caesar therefore demanded what was unpaid, which 
he wanted for the subsistence of his troops, and urged 
his claim with rigor. Pothinus, Ptolemy's first mi- 
nister, employed various stratagems to make this ri- 
gor appear still greater than it really was. He plun- 
dered all the temples of all the gold and silver whidh 
was found in them, and made the king and all the 
great persons of the kingdom eat out of earthen and 
wooden vessels ; insinuating underhand, that Cesar 
had seised upon all the silver and gold plate, in order 
to render him odious to the populace by such reports, 
which were not destitute of probability iu appearance, 
though entirely groundless. 

But what finally incensed the Egyptians against 
Caesar, and made them at last take arms, was the 
haughtiness with which he acted as judge between 
Ptolemy and Cleopatra, in causing them to be cited 
to appear before him for the decision of their dispute. 

We shall soon see upon what he founded his au- 
thority fir proceeding in that manner. He therefore 
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decreed in form, that they should disband their ar- 
mies, should appear and plead their cause before him, 
and receive such sentence as he should pass between 
them. This order was looked upon in Egypt as a 
violation of the royal dignity, which, being indepen- 
dent, acknowledged no superior, and could be judged 
by no tribunal. Caesar replied to these complaints 
that he acted only in virtue of being appointed arbi- 
ter by the will of Auletes who had put his children 
under the guardianship of the senate and people of 
Rome, the whole authority of which was then vested 
in his person, in quality of consul : that, as guardian 
he had rijrht to arbitrate between them ; and that all 
he pretended to was, as executor of the will, to esta- 
blish peace between the brother and sister. This ex- 
planation facilitated the affair, it was at length brought 
before Caesar, and advocates were chosen to plead the 
cause. 

But Cleopatra, who knew Caesar's foible, believed 
that her presence would be more persuasive than any 
advocate she could employ with her judge. She caused 
him to be told, that she perceived that those whom 
she employed in her behalf betrayed her, and de- 
manded his permission to appear in person. Plutarch 
says it was Caesar himself who pressed ber to come 
and plead her cause. 

That princess took nobody with her, of all her 
friends, but Apoilodoms the Sicilian ; cot into a lit- 
tle boat and arrived at the bottom of the walls of the 
citadel of Alexandria, when it was quite dark night. 
Finding that there were no means of entering with- 
out being known, she thought of this stratagem. She 
tied herself at length in the midst of a bundle of clothes. 
Apoilodoms wrapped it up in a cloth, tied up with a 
thong, and in that manner carried it through the gate 
of the citadel to Caesar's apartment, who was f«*r from 
being displeased with the stratagem. The first sight 
of so beautiful a person had all the effect upon him the 
had desired. 

Caesar sent the next day for Ptolemy, and pressed 
him to take her again and be reconciled with ber. 
Ptolemy saw plainly that his judge bad become his 
adversary : and having learned that his sister was 
then in the palace, and even in Caesar's own apart- 
ment, he quitted it in the utmost fury, and in the 
open street rent the diadem off his head, tore it to 
pieces, and threw it on the ground ; crying out, with 
his face bathed in tears, that he was betrayed ; and 
relating the circumstances to the multitude who as- 
sembled round him. In a moment the whole city 
was in an uproar. He put himself at the head of the 
populace, and led them on tumultuously to charge 
Caesar with all the fury natural on such occasions. 

The Roman soldier*, whom Caesar bad with him, 
secured the person of Ptolemy. But as all the rest, 
who knew nothing of what was passing, were dis- 
persed in the several quarters of that great city, Cae- 
sar would inevitably have been overpowered and torn 
to pieces by that furious populace, if be had not had 
the presence of mind to show himself to them from a 
part of the palace so high that he had nothing to fear 
upon it : from hence he assured them, that they would 
he fully satisfied with the judgment he should pass. 
Those promises appeased the Egyptians a little. 

The next day he brought out Ptolemy and Cleo- 
patra into an assembly of the people, summoned by 
his order. After having caused the will of the late 
king to be read, he decreed, as guardian and arbitra- 
tor, that Ptolemy and Cleopatra should reign jointly 
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in Egypt, according to the intent of that will ; and 
that Ptolemy the younger son, and Arsinoe the 
younger daughter, should reign in Cyprus. He ad- 
ded the last article to appease the people ; for it was 
an absolute gift that be made them, as the Romans 
were actually in possession of that island. But he 
feared the effects of the Alexandrians' fury ; and it 
was to extricate himself out of his present danger that 
be made that concession. 

Every one was satisfied and charmed with this de- 
cree, except Pothiuus. As it was he who had occa- 
sioned the breach between Cleopatra 

Ant™' C*47 *"** >Mfr brother y and the expulsion of that 
princess from the throne, he bad reason 
to apprehend that the consequences of this accommo- 
dation would prove fatal to him. To prevent tbe ef- 
fect of Caeiar's decree, he inspired the people with 
new subjects of jealousy and discontent. He gave 
out, that it was only through fear and force that Cae- 
sar had granted this decree, which would not long 
subsist ; and that his true design was to place Cleo- 
patra alone upon the throne. This was » hat the 
Egyptians exceedingly feared, not being able to en- 
dure that a woman should govern them alone, and 
have the sole authority. When he saw that the people 
came into bin views, he made Achillas advance at the 
bead of the army from Pelusium, in order to drive 
Caesar out of Alexandria. The approach of that ar- 
my put all things into their former confusion. Achil- 
las, who had 20,000 good troops, despised Caesar's 
small number, and believed he should overpower him 
immediately. But Caspar posted his men so well, in 
the streets and upon tbe avenues of the quarter in his 
possession, that he found no difficulty in supporting 
tbeir attack. 

When they saw they could not force him, they 
changed their measures, and marched towards the 
port, with design to make themselves master of the 
fleet, to out off his communication with the sea, and 
to prevent him, in consequence, from receiving suc- 
cors and oonvoys on that side. But Cesar again 
frustrated their desigOi by causing the Egyptian fleet 
to be set on fire, and by possessing himself of the tower 
of Piiaros, which be garrisoned. By this means be 
preserved and secured his communication with the 
sea, without which he would have been ruined ef- 
fectually. Some of the vessels on fire drove so near 
the quay, that the flames catched tbe neighboring 
! houses, from whence they spread throughout the 
whole quarter Bruchion. It was at this time that 
the famous library was consumed, which had been 
the work of so many kings, and in which there were 
400,000 volumes. What a loss was this to literature 1 

Caesar, seeing so dangerous a war upon hi* hands, 
sent into all the neighboring countries for aid. He 
wrote, amongst others, to Doinitius Galvinus, whom 
he had left to command in Asia Minor, and signified 
to him bis danger. That general immediately de- 
tached two legions, the one by land, and the other by 
sea. That which went by sea arrived in time ; the 
other that marched by land did not go thither at all. 
Before it had got there the war was at an end. But 
Caesar was best served by Mithridates the Pergame- 
nian, whom he sent into Syria and Cilicia; for be 
brought him the troops which extricated him out of 
tbe danger, as we shall see in the sequel. 

Whilst he awaited the aid he had sent for, in order 
that he might not fight an army so superior in num- 
ber till he thought fit, he caused the quarter in his 



possession to be fortified. He surrounded it with 
walls and flanked it with towers and other works. 
Those lines included the palace, a theatre very near 
it, which he made use of as a citadel, and the way 
that led to the port. 

Ptolemy all this while was in Caesar's hands ; and 
Pothiuus, his governor and first minister, who coin- 
cided with Achillas, gave him advice of all that passed, 
and encouraged him to push the siege with vigor. 
One of his letters was at last intercepted ; and bis 
treason being thereby discovered, Caesar ordered him 
to be put to death. 

Ganymedes, another eunucb of the palace, who edu- 
cated Arsinoe, the youngest of tbe king's sisters, ap- 
prehending tbe same fate, because he bad shared in 
that treason, carried off the young princesses, and es- 
caped into the camp of the Egyptians ; who not hav- 
ing had, till then, any of the royal family at their 
head, were overjoyed at her presence, and proclaimed 
her queen. But Ganymedes, who entertained thoughts 
of supplanting Achillas, caused that general to be ac- 
cused of having given up the fleet to Caesar, that had 
been set on fire by the Romans, caused him to be put 
death, and the command of the army to be transferred 
to himself. He took also upon him tbe administra- 
tion of all other affairs ; and undoubtedly did not 
want capacity for the office of a prime minister, pro- 
bity only expected, which is often reckoned little or 
no qualification ; for he had all the necessary pene- 
tration and activity, and contrived a thousand artful 
stratagems, to distress Caesar during the continuance 
of this war. 

For instance, he found means to spoil all the fresh 
water in his quarter, and was very near destroying 
him by that means. For there was no other fresh 
water in Alexandria, than that of the Nile. In every 
house were vaulted reservoirs,' where it was kept. 
Every year, upon the great swell of the Nile, the 
water of that river came in by a canal, which bad 
been out for that purpose ; and by a sluice, made 
with that design, was turned into tbe vaulted reser- 
voirs which were the cisterns of the city, where it 
grew clear by degrees. The masters of bouses and 
their families drank of this water ; but tbe poorer 
people were forced to drink tbe running water, which 
was muddy and very unwholesome ; for there were 
no springs in the city. Those caverns were made 
in such a manner, that they all had communication 
with each other. This provision of water made at 
one time served for the whole year. Every house 
had an opening like the mouth of a well, through 
which the water was taken up either in buckets or 
pitchers. Ganymedes caused all the communications 
with the caverns in the quarters of Caesar to be 
stopped up ; and then found means to turn the sea- 
water into tbe latter, and thereby spoiled all his 
fresh water. As soon as they perceived that the 
water was spoiled, Caesar's soldiers made such a noise 
and raised such a tumult, that he would have been 
obliged to abandon his quarter, very much to his ad- 
vantage, if he had not immediately thought of order- 
ing wells to be sunk, where, at last, springs were 
found which supplied them with water enough to 
make amends for that which was spoiled. 

After that, upon Cesar's receiving advice that the 
legion which Galvinus had sent by sea was arrived 

There are to this day exactly the same kind of eaves at 
A examine, win. h are tilled ouce a year as at that time — 
Tkcvenot't Travel*. 
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upon tbe coast of Libya, which was not very distant, 
be advanced with his whole fleet to convoy it safely 
to Alexandria. Ganymedes was apprized of this, 
and immediately assembled all the Egyptian ships he 
could get, in order to attack him upon his return. 
A battle actually ensued between the two fleets. Cae- 
sar had the advantage, and brought his legion with- 
out danger into the port of Alexandria ; and had 
not the night come on, the ships of the enemy would 
not have escaped. 

To repair that loss, Ganymedes drew together all 
the ships from the mouths of the Nile, and formed a 
new fleet,with which he entered the port of Alexandria. 
A second action was unavoidable. The Alexandrians 
climbed in throngs to the tops of the houses next the 
port, to be spectators of the fight, and awaited the 
success with fear and trembling ; lifting up their bands 
to heaven to implore the assistance of the gods. The 
all of the Romans was at stake, as they had no re- 
source left if they lost this battle. Caesar was again 
victorious. The Rhodians, by their valor and skill in 
naval affairs, contributed exceedingly to this victory. 

Caesar, to make the best of it, endeavored to seixe 
the isle of Pharos, where he landed his troops after 
the battle, and to possess himself of the mole, called tbe 
HeptastadiQn, by which it was joined to the conti- 
nent. But after having obtained several advantages, 
he was repulsed with the loss of more than 800 men, 
and was very near felling himself in his retreat. For 
tbe ship in which he had designed to get off, being 
ready to sink on account, of the great number of peo- 
ple who had entered it with him, he threw himself 
into the sea, and with great difficulty swam to the 
next ship. Whilst he was thus swimming he held one 
hand above the water, in which were papers of conse- 
quence, and swam with the other, so that they were 
not wetted. 

The Alexandrians, seeing that ill success itself only 
served to give Caesar's troops new courage, enter- 
tained thoughts of making peace, or at least pretended 
such a disposition. They sent deputies to demand 
their king of him ; assuring him, that his presence 
alone would put an end to all differences. Cesser, 
who well knew their subtile and deceitful character, 
was not at a loss to comprehend their professions ; 
but as be hasarded nothing in giving them up their 
king's person, and, if they failed in their promises, the 
fault would be entirely on their side, he thought it 
incumbent on him to grant their demand. He ex- 
horted the young prince to take advantage of this op- 
portunity to inspire his subjects with sentiments of 
peace and equity ; to redress the evils with which a 
war very imprudently undertaken had distressed his 
dominions ; to approve himself worthy of the confi- 
dence he reposed in him, by giving him his liberty ; 
and to show his gratitude for the services he had ren- 
dered his father. Ptolemy,* early instructed by his 
masters in the art of dissimulation and deceit, begged 
of Caesar, with tears in his eye» t not to deprive him 
of his presence, whiob was a much greater satisfaction 
to him, than to reign over others. The sequel soon 
explained how much sincerity there was in those tears 
and professions of amity. He was no sooner at the head 
of his troops, than he renewed hostilities with more 
vigor than ever. The Egyptians endeavored, by means 
of tneir fleet, to cut off Caesar's provisions entirely. 

b Regius animus diselplioU RtflaeitsimiserudUus, nea gen- 
tim mix morlbu* degeneraret, flcns orare contra 0«areni coept 
ne se dlmltteret : non enim regnum ipsum sibl conspectu Csa- 
■aris e»se jueundius.— Hist. <fe Bell. Alex. 
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This occasioned a new fight st sea, near Canopua, in 
which Caesar was again victorious. When this bat- f 
tie was fought, Mithridates in Pergamus was upon i 
the point of arriving with tbe army which he 
bringing to the aid of Caesar. 

He had been sent into Syria and Cilicia to 
ble all the troops be could, and to march them to 
Egypt.' He acquitted himself of his commission 
with such diligence and prudence, that he had soon 
formed a considerable army. Antipater, tbe Idu- 
maean, contributed very much towards it. He 
had not only joined him with 3000 Jews, but en- 
gaged several neighboring princes of A raDU * Uft ^ 
Cealesyria, and the free cities of Phoenicia and Syria 
also, to send him troops. Mithridates, with Antipa- 
ter, wbo accompanied him in person, marched into 
Egypt ; and upon arriving before Peluaium, they car- 
ried that place by storm. They were indebted prin- 
cipally to Antipater's bravery for the taking of this 
city ; for he was the first that mounted tbe breach, 
and got upon the wall, and thereby opened the way 
for those who followed him to carry the town. 

On their route from thence to Alexandria, it was 
necessary to pass through the country of Onion, all 
the passes of which had been seized by tbe Jews 
who inhabited it. The army was there put to a stand, 
and their whole design was upon the poiut of miscar- 
rying, if Antipater, by his influence and thai of Hyr- 
canus, from whom he brought them letters, had not 
engaged them to espouse Caesar's party. Upon tbe 
spreading of that news, the Jews of Memphis did 
the same, and Mithridates received from both all tbe 
provisions his army had occasion for. When they 
were near the Delta, Ptolemy detached a flying army 
to dispute the passage of the Nile with them. A 
battle was fought in consequence. Mithridates put 
himself at the head of part of his army, and gave the 
command of the other to Antipater. Mitbiidates's 
wing was soon broken, and obliged to give way ; but 
Antipater, who had defeated the enemy on bis aide, 
came to his relief. The battle began afresh, and the , 
enemy were defeated. Mithridates and Antipater t 
pursued them, made a great slaughter, and regained ; i 
the field of battle. They took even the enemy's 
camp, and obliged those who remained to repass the , 
Nile, in order to escape. I 

Ptolemy then advanced with his whole army, in 
order to overpower the victors. Caesar also marched I 
to support them; and as soon as he had joined 
them, came directly to a decisive battle, in which he ' 
obtained a complete victory. Ptolemy, in endeavor- i 
ing to escape in a boat, was drowned in the Nile. 
Alexandria and all Egypt submitted to the victor. 

Cesar returned to Alexandria about the middle 
of our January; and not finding any farther opposi- ', 
tion to his orders, gave the crown of Egypt to Cleo- \ 
patra, in conjunction with Ptolemy her other bro- ,, 
ther. This was in effect giving it to Cleopatra alone ; 
for that young prince was only eleven years old. The 
passion which Caesar had conceived for that princess 
was properly the sole cause of his embarking in so 
dangerous a war. He had by her one son, called 
Caesarion, whom Augustus caused to be put to death 
when he became master of Alexandria. His afrec. 
tion for Cleopatra kept him much longer in Egypt 
than his affair required. For though every thing 
was settled in that kingdom by the end of January, 
he did not leave it till the'end of April, according to 

i Joseph. Antiq. 1. xiv. e. !4, 15. 
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Appian, who says he stayed there nine moths. Now 
he had arrived there only about the end of July the 
year before. 

Cesser passed whole nights in feasting with Cleopa- 
tra.* Having embarked with her upon the Nile, he 
carried her through the whole country with a numer- 
ous fleet, and would have penetrated into Ethiopia, 
if his army had not refused to follow him. He had 
resolved to bring her to Rome, and to marry her ; 
and intended to have caused a law to pass in the as- 
sembly of the people, by which thecitisens of Rome 
should be permitted to marry such and as many wives 
as they thought fit. Helvius Cinna, the tribune of the 
people, declared, after his death, that he had prepared 
an harangue, in order to propose that law to the peo- 
ple, not being able to refuse his assistance upon the 
earnest solicitation of Caesar. 

He carried Arsinoe, whom he had taken in this 
war, to Rome, and she walked in his triumph in 
chains of gold ; but immediately after that solemnity 
be set her at liberty. He did not permit her, how- 
ever, to return into Egypt, lest her presence should 
occasion new trouble, and frustrate the regulations 
he had made in that kingdom. She ohose the pro- 
vince of Asia for her residence ; at least it was there 
that Antony found her after the battle of Philippi, 
aad caused her to be put to death at the instigation 
of her sister Cleopatra. 

Before he left Alexandria, Cajsar, in gratitude for 
the aid he had received from the Jews, caused all the 
privileges they enjoyed to be confirmed ; and ordered 
a column to be erected, on which, by his command, 
all those privileges were engraven, with the decree 
confirming them. 

What at length made him quit Egypt,' was the 
war with Pharnaces, king of the Cimmerian Bospho- 
rus, and son of M ithridates, the last king of Pontus. 
He fought a great battle with him near the city of 
Zela,* defeated his whole army, and drove him out of 
the kingdom of Pantu. To denote the rapidity of 
his conquest, in writing to one of his friends, he made 
use of only these three words, Fern', vidi, viei ; that 
is to say, / come, /saw, / conquered. 

SECT. Ill Cleopatra causes her younger brother to be put to 
death and reign* alone. The death of Ju.iut C«esar having made 
way for the triumrirato formed between Antony, Lepidus, and 
young Cassar, cal ed also Octavianus, Cleopatra declares her- 
self for the triumvirs. She goes to Antony at Tarsus, gains 
an absolute ascendant over him, and brings htm with her to 
Alexandria. Antony goes to Rome, jrhere he espouses Oe- 
tavia. He abandons himself again to Cleopatra; and after 
some expeditions returns to Alexandria, which he enters In 
triumph He there celebrates the coronation of Cleopatra 
and her children. Open rupture between Cesar and Antony. 
The latter repudiates Octavia. The two fleets put to sea. 
Cleopatra determines to follow Antony. Battle of Actium. 
Cleopatra flies and draws Antony after her. Caraar's victory 
is complete. He advances some time after against Alexan- 
dria, which makes no long resistance. Tragical death of An- 
tony and Cleopatra. Egypt Is reduced into a province of the 
Roman empire. 

Cesser, after the war of Alexandria, bad re-esta- 
blished Cleopatra upon the throne, and, for form only, 
had associated her brother with her, who at that time 
was only eleven years of age. During his minority, 
all power was in her hands. When he 

Ant* S cf V a4ui ? ed hii fifteenth year/ which was 

* the time when, according to the laws of 

the'eountry, he was to govern for himself, and have 

a 8uet. in 1. Csts. c. 52. 
i Plut. In Cass. p. 731 . d This was a city of Cappadocla. 

e Joseph.. Antiq. 1. xv. c. 4. Porphyr. p. 220. 
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a share in the royal authority, she poisoned him, and 
remained sole queen of Egypt. 

In this interval Cassar had been killed at Rome by 
the conspirators, at the bead of whom were Brutus 
and Cassius ; and the triumvirate, between Antouy, 
Lepidus, and Octavianus Cassar, had been formed, to 
avenge the death of Cassar. 

Cleopatra declared herself without hesitation for 
the Triumvirs." She gave Allienus, the consul 
Dolabella's lieutenant, four legions, which were 
the remains of Pompey's and Crassus's armies, and 
formed part of the troops which Caesar had left with 
her for the defence of Egypt. She had 
also a fleet in readiness for sailing, but it 
was prevented by storms from setting 
out. Cassius made himself master of those four 
legions, and frequently solicited Cleopatra for aid, 
which she resolutely refused. She sailed some time 
after with a numerous fleet, to join Antony and Oc- 
tavianus. A violent storm occasioned the loss of a 
great number of her ships, and foiling sick, she was 
obliged to return into Egypt. 

Antony,* after the defeat of Brutus and Cassius in 
the battle of Philippi, having passed 
over into Asia, in order to establish the 
authority of the triumvirate there, the 
kings, princes, and ambassadors of the East, came 
thither in throngs to make their court to him. He 
was informed that the governors of Phoenicia, which 
was dependant upon the kingdom of Egypt, had sent 
Cassius aid against Dolabella. He cited Cleopatra 
before him, to answer for the conduct of her governors ; 
and sent one of his lieutenants to oblige her to come 
to him in Cilicia, whither he was going to assemble 
the states of that province. That step was, from its 
consequences, very ratal to Antony, and completed his 
ruin. His love for Cleopatra having awakened pas- 
sions in him, till then concealed or asleep, inflamed 
them even to madness, and finally deadened and ex- 
tinguished the few sparks of honor and virtue which 
he might perhaps still retain. 

Cleopatra, assured of her charms by the proof she 
had already so successfully made of them upon Julius 
Cassar, was in hopes that she could also very easily 
captivate Antony ; and the more, because the for- 
mer had known her only when she was very young, 
and bad no experience in the world ; whereas she 
was going to appear before Antony, at an age wherein 
women, with the bloom of their beauty, unite the 
whole force of wit and address to manage and con- 
duct the greatest affairs. Cleopatra was at that time 
five-and-twenty years old. She provided herself, 
therefore, with exceeding rich presents, great sums of 
money, and especially with most magnificent habits 
and ornaments ; and with still higher hopes of her 
attractions and the graces of her person, more power- 
ful than dress, or even gold, she began her voyage. 

Upon her way she received several letters from An- 
tony, who was at Tarsus, and from his friends, pres- 
sing her to hasten her journey ; but she only laughed 
at their eagerness, and used never the more diligence 
for them. Having crossed the sea of Pamphylia, she 
entered the Cydnus, and, going up that river, landed 
at Tarsus. Never was equipage more splendid and 
magnificent than hers. The stern of her ship flamed 
with gold, the sails were purple, and the oars inlaid 

a Appian. 1. ill p. 576. 1. Iv. p. 023.1. v. p. 675. 
b Plot, In Anton, p. 996, 932. Dlo. 1. xlviU. p. 371. Appian. 
de Bell. Civ. 1. v. p. 671. 
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with silver. A pavilion of cloth of gold was raited 
upon the deck, under which appeared the queen, 
robed like Venus, and surrounded with the most 
beautiful virgins of her court, of whom some repre- 
sented the Nereides, and others the Graces. Instead 
of trumpets were heard Sutes, hautboys, harps, and 
other such instruments of music, warbling the soft 
airs, to which the oars kept time, and rendered the 
harmony more agreeable. Perfumes were burning 
on the deck, which spread their odors to a great dis- 
tance upon the river, and on each side of its banks, 
that wen covered with an infinitude of people, whom 
the novelty of the spectacle had drawn thither. 

As soon as her arrival was known, the whole peo- 
ple of Tarsus went out to meet her ; so that Antony, 
who at that time was giving audience, saw bis tribu- 
nal abandoned by every one, and not a single person 
with him, but his lictors and domestics. A rumor 
was spread that it was the goddess Venus, who came 
in masquerade to make Bacchus a visit for the good 
of Asia. 

She was no sooner landed, than Antony sent to 
compliment and invite her to supper. But she an- 
swered his deputies, that she should be very glad to 
regale him herself, and that she would expect him in 
the tents she had caused to be got ready upon the 
banks of the river. He made no difficulty to go 
thither, and found the preparations of a magnificence 
not to be expressed. He admired particularly the 
beauty of the lights, which had been disposed with 
abundance of art, and whose brilliancy was such, that 
they made midnight seem bright day. 

Antony invited her, in his turn, for the next day. 
But in spite of his utmost endeavors to exceed her in 
this entertainment, he confessed himself overcome, as 
well in the splendor as disposition of the feast ; and 
was the first to rally the parsimony and plainness of 
bis own, in comparison with the sumptuousness and 
elegance of Cleopatra's. The queen, finding nothing 
but what was gross in the pleasantries of Antony, 
and more expressive of the soldier than the courtier, 
repaid him in his own coin ; but with so much wit 
and grace, that he was not in the least offended at it. 
For the beauties and charms of her conversation, at- 
tended with all possible sweetness and gaiety, had at- 
tractions in them still more irresi*tible than her form 
and features, and left upon his mind and heart an 
indelible impression. She charmed whenever she but 
spoke, such music and harmony were in her utterance, 
and the very sound of her voice. 

Little or no mention was made of the complaints 
against Cleopatra, which were, besides, without 
foundation. She struck Antony so violently with her 
charms, and gained so absolute an ascendant over him, 
that he could refuse her nothing. It was at this time 
that at her entreaty he caused Arsinoe, her sister, to 
be put to death, who had taken refuge in the temple 
of Diana at Miletus, as in a secure asylu n. 

Great feasts were made every day. Some new 
banquet still outdid that which preceded it, and she 
seemed to study to excel herself. Antony, at a feast 
to which she had invited him, was astonished at seeing 
the riches displayed on all sides, and especially at the 
great number of gold cups enriched with jewels, and 
wrought by the most excellent workmen. She told 
him, with a disdainful air, that those were but trifles, 
and made him a present of them. The next day the 
banquet was still more superb. Antony, according to 

v Athen. 1. (v. p. iff, 148. 



custom, had brought a good number of guests along 
with him, all officers of rank and distinction. She 
gave them all the vessels and plate of gold and silver 
used at the entertainment. 

Without doubt,** in one of these feasts happened 
what I'liny, and, after him, Macrobiue, relate. Cle- 
opatra jested, according to custom, upon Antony *• en- 
tertainment, as very niggardly and inelegant. Piqued 
with the raillery, he asked her, with some warmth, 
what she thought would add to its magnificence ? 
Cleopatra answered coldly, that she could expend 
more than a million of livers upon one supper. He 
affirmed that she was merely bragging, that it was 
impossible, and that she could never make it appear. 
A wager was laid, and Planous was to decide it. The 
next day they came to the banquet. The service vat 
magnificent, but had nothing extraordinary in it. An- 
tony calculated the expense, demanded of the queen 
the price of the several dishes, and with an air of rail- 
lery, as secure of victory, told her, that they were still 
far from a million. " Stay," said the queen, *• this is 
only a beginning. I shall try whether I cannot epeod 
a million only upon myself." A second table/ was 
brought, and, according to the order she bad before 
given, nothing was set on it but a single cup of vine- 
gar. Antony, surprised at such a preparation, could 
not imagine for what it was intended. Cleopatra bad 
at her ears two pearls, the finest that ever was seen, 
each of which was valued at above 50,0001. One of 
these pearls she took off*, threw it into the vinegar/ 
and after having dissolved it, swallowed it. She was 
preparing to do as much by the other ; Plancas stopped 
her,* and, deciding the wager io her favor, declared 
Antony overcome. Plancus was much in the wrong, 
to envy the queen the singular and peculiar glory of 
having swallowed two millions in two draughts. 

Antony was embroiled with Cesar. Whilst bis 

- m ~.«. w »fe Fulvia was very active at Rouie 
A. M. 3964. • • • •  . 

Ant. J. C. 40. ,n supporting his interests, and the 

army of the Parthians was upon the 
point of entering Syria, as if those things did not con- 
cern him, he suffered himself to be drawn away by 
Cleopatra to Alexandria, where they passed their 
time in games, amusements, and voluptuousness, treat- 
ing each other every day at excessive and incredible 
expenses ; which may be judged of from the follow- 
ing circumstance : — 

A young Greek.' who went to Alexandria to study 
physic, upon the great noise those feasts made, had 
the curiosity to assure himself with bis own eyes 
about them. Having been admitted into Antony's 
kitchen, he saw, amongst other things, eight wild boars 
roasting whole at the same time. Upon which he 
expressed surprise at the great number of guests that 
he supposed were to be at the supper. One of the 

d Plin 1. lx. c 35. Maerob. Satur. I. If. c 13. 

e Centies if. 8. Hoc e»t, eentiet centena mUtia set Jtrfiast, 
Which amounted to more than a million of livres, or Sx,50qJ. 
starling. 

/ The ancients changed their tables at ever> course. 

g Vinegar la strong enough lo dissolve the harde»t thing.— 
Aeeti tmceus domuior rerum, as Pliny says of It- 1. xxxiiu e. 3. 
Cleopatra had not ihe glory of the invention. Before her, u> 
the di«graee of royally, th<* sou of a corned tan (Clodius, the »oa 
of JEsouus) had done something of the stmt kind, ana often 
swallowed pearls dissolved in that manner, from the aote p ea- 
aure of making the expense of his meals enocruoa». 

h This other pearl was afterwards consecrated to Venus by 
Augustus, who carried it to Rome on his return from Alexan- 
dria: and having caused It to be cut in two, its site was to ex- 
traordinary, that It served for pendants in the ears of that god' 
desa.—J»W*. ibid. 
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officers could not forbear laughing, and told him, that 
they were not to many as he imagined, and that there 
would not be above a doten in all ; but that it was 
necessary every thing should be served in a degree of 
perfection, which every moment ceases and spoils. 
*• For," added he, " it often happens that Antony will 
order his tapper, and in a moment forbid it to be served, 
having entered into some conversation that diverts 
him. For that reason, not one but many suppers 
are provided, because it is hard to know at what time 
he will think fit to have it set on table.** 

Cleopatra, lest Antony should escape her, never lost 
night of him, nor quitted him day or night, but was 
always employed in diverting and retaining him in 
her chains. She played with him at dice, hunted 
with him, and, when he eiereised his troops, was al- 
ways present. Her sole attention was to amuse him 
agreeably, and not to leave him time to conceive the 
least disgust. 

One day when he was fishing with an angle, and 
catched notl ing, he was very much vexed on that ac- 
count, because the queen was of the party, and he 
was unwilling to seem to want skill or good fortune 
in her presence. It therefore came into his thoughts 
to order fishermen to dive secretly under water, and 
to fasten to his hook some of their large fishes, which 
they had taken before. That order was executed 
immediately, and Antony drew up his line several 
times with a great fish at the end of it. This artifice 
did not escape the fair Egyptian. She affected great 
admiration and surprise at Antony's good fortune ; 
but told her friends privately what had passed, and 
invited them to come the next day and be spectators 
of a like pleasantry. They did not fail. VY hen they 
were all got into the fishing boats, and Antony had 
thrown in his line, she commanded one of her people 
to dive immediately into the water, to prevent An- 
tony's divers, and to make fast a large salt fish, one 
of those that came from the kingdom of Pontus, to 
his hook. When Antony perceived his line had its 
load, he drew it up. It is easy to imagine what 
bursts of laughter arose at the sight of that salt fish ; 
and Cleopatra said to him, " Leave the line, good ge- 
neral, to us, the kings and queens of Pharos and 
Canopus ; your business is to fish for cities, kingdoms, 
and kings.'* 

Whilst Antony amused himself in these puerile 
sports and trifiing diversions, the news he received of 
Labienus's conquests at the head of the Parthian army 
awakened him from his lethargy, and obliged him to 
march against them. But having received advice, 
upon his route, of Fulvia's death, he returned to 
Rome, where he reconciled himself to young f'anar, 
whose sister Octavia he married, a woman of extra- 
ordinary merit, who was lately become a widow by 
the death of Marcel I us. It was believed this marriage 
would make him forget Cleopatra. But 
having begun his march against the Par- 
thians bis passion for the Egyptian, 
which had something of enchantment in it, rekindled 
with more violence than ever. 

This queen,* in the midst of the most violent pas- 
sions, and the intoxication of pleasures, 

A A '. M t' ???• **iU retained a taste for polite learning 

Ant. J. C. 38. . . T r . . B 

and the sciences. In the place where 

stood the famous library of Alexandria, which had 

been burnt some years before, as we have observed, 

she erected a new one, to the augmentation of which 
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Antony very much contributed, by presenting her 
with the libraries of Pergamus, in which were above 
200,000 volumes. She did not collect books merely 
for ornament ; she made use of them. There were 
few barbarous nations to whom she spoke by an in- 
terpreter ; she answered most of them in their own 
language, the Ethiopians, Troglodyta?, Hebrews, 
Arabians, Syrians, Medea, Parthians. She knew,' 
besides, several other languages ; whereas the kings 
who had reigned before her in Egypt had scarcely 
been able to learn the Egyptian, and some of them 
had even forgotten the Macedonian, their natural 
tongue. 

Cleopatra, pretending herself to be the lawful wife 
of Antony, saw him marry Octavia with great emo- 
tion, whom she looked upon as her rival. Antony, 
to appease her, was obliged to make her magnificent 
presents. He gave her Phoenicia, the Lower Syria, 
the isle of Cyprus, with a great part of Cilicia. To 
these be added part of Judea and Arabia. These 
great presents, which considerably abridged the ex- 
tent of the empire, very much afflicted the Romans, 
and they were no less offended at the excessive honors 
which he paid this foreign princess. 

Two years passed, during which Antony made 
several voyages to Rome, and undertook some expe- 
ditions against the Parthians and Armenians, in which 
he acquired no great honor. 

It was in one of these expeditions"* that the temple 
of Anal* is was plundered, a goddess much celebrated 
amongst a certain people of Armenia. Her statue 
of massy gold was broken in pieces by the soldiers, 
with which several of them were considerably en- 
riched. One of them, a veteran, who aterwards set- 
tled at Bologna, in Italy, had the good fortune to 
receive Augustus in his house, and to entertain him 
at supper. " Is it true,** said that prince, during the 
repast, talking of this story, "that the man who made 
the first stroke at the statue of this goddess was im- 
mediately deprived of sight, lost the use of his limbs, 
and expired the same hour ? — If it were,'* replied the 
veteran with a smile, " I should not now have the 
honor of seeing Augustus beneath my roof, being 
myself the rash person who made the first attack upon 
her, which has been of great service to me. For, if 
I have any thing, I am entirely indebted for it to the 
good goddess ; upon one of whose legs, my lord, you 
are now supping.*' 

Antony," believing he had made every thing secure 
in these countries, led baek his troops. 

A*** 3 .? 8 !* From his impatience to rejoin Cleo- 
patra, he hastened his march so much, 
notwithstanding the rigor of the season, and the con- 
tinual snows, that he lost 8000 men upon his route, 
and marched into Phoenicia with very few followers. 
He rested there in expectation of Cleopatra, and, 
as she was slow in coming, he foil into anxiety, grief, 
and languor, that visibly preyed upon him. She ar- 
rived at length with clothes and great sums of money 
for his troops. 

Octavia, at the same time, had quitted Rome to 
join him, and was already arrived at Athens. Cleo- 
patra rightly perceived that she came only to dispute 
Antony'* heart with her. She was afraid that with 
her virtue, wisdom, and gravity of manners, if she 
had time to make use of her modest, but lively and 
insinuating attractions to win her husband, that she 

• Plut in Anton. p. 997. ss PUn. 1. xxxlii. e. 33. 
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would gain an absolute power over hiim To avoid 
which danger, she affected to be dying for love of 
Antony ; and with that view made herself lean and 
wan, by taking very little nourishment. Whenever 
he entered her apartment, she looked upon him with 
an air of surprise and amazement ; and when he left 
her, seemed to languish with sorrow acd dejection. 
She often contrived to appear bathed in tears, and at 
the same moment endeavored to dry and conceal 
them, as if to hide from him her weakness and dis- 
order. Antony, who feared nothing so much as oc- 
casioning the least uneasiness to Cleopatra, wrote 
letters to Octavia, to order her to stay for him at 
Athens, and to come no further, because he was upon 
the point of undertaking some new expedition. And 
j in fact, at the request of the king of the Medes, who 
promised him powerful succors, he was making pre- 
parations to renew the war against the Parthian*. 

That virtuous Roman lady, dissembling the wrong 
he did her, sent to him to know where it would be 
agreeable to him to have the presents carried which 
she had designed for him, since he did not think fit 
to let her deliver them in person. Antony received 
this second compliment no better than the first ; and 
Cleopatra, who had prevented his seeing Octavia, 
would not permit him to reoeive any thing from her. 
Octavia was obliged therefore to return to Rome, 
without having produced any other effect by her 
voyage, than that of making Antony more inexcus- 
able. This was what Caesar desired, in order to have 
a just reason for breaking entirely with him. 

^ When Octavia came to Rome, Caesar, professing a 
high degree of resentment of the affront she bad re- 
ceived, ordered her to quit Antony's house, and to go 
to her own. She answered, that she would not leave 
her husband's house, and that if he had no other rea- 
sons for a war with Antony than what related to her, 
she conjured him to renounce her interests. She ac- 
cordingly always continued there, as if he had been 
present, and educated with great care and magnifi- 
cence not only the children he had by her, but also 
those whom he had by Fulvia. What a contrast is 
here between Octavia and Cleopatra 1 In the midst of 
rebuffs and affronts, how worthy does the one seem 
of esteem and respect ; and the other, with all her gran- 
deur and magnificence, of oontempt and abhorrence I 

Cleopatra omitted no kind of arts to retain Antony 
in her chains. Tears, caresses, reproaches, menaces, 
all were employed. By dint of presents she had 
gained all who approached him, and in whom he 
placed most confidence. Those flatterers represented 
to him, in the strongest terms, that it would be abso- 
lutely cruel and inhuman to abandon Cleopatra in 
the mournful condition she then was ; and that it 
would be the death of that unfortunate princess, who 
loved and lived for him alone. They softened and 
melted the heart of Antony so effectually, that, for 
fear of occasioning Cleopatra's death, he returned im- 
mediately to Alexandria, and put off* the Medea to 
the following spring. 

It was with great difficulty then that he resolved 
to leave Egypt, and remove himself 

Ant?J.C.34. from h " de * r cl «°P*'». She agreed 
to attend him as far as the banks of the 
Euphrates. 

After having made himself master of Armenia, as 
much by treachery as force of arras, he 

Ant*J ? 7 W. returne d to Alexandria, which he en- 
tered in triumph, dragging at bis chariot 



wheels the king of Armenia, laden with chains of gold, 
and presented him in that condition to Cleopatra, 
who was pleased to see a captive king at her feet. 
He unbent his mind at leisure after his great fatigues 
in feasts and parties of pleasure, in which Cleopatra 
and himself passed days and nights. That vain Egyp- 
tian woman, at one of these banquets, seeing Antony 
flushed with wine, presumed to ask him to give her 
the Roman empire, which he waa not ashamed to 
promise her. 

Before he set out on a new expedition, Antony, to 
bind the queen to him by flew obligations, and to give 
her new proofs of his being entirely devoted to ber, 
resolved to solemnise the coronation of her and ber 
children. A throne of massy gold was erected for 
that purpose in the palace, the ascent to which was 
by several steps of silver. Antony was seated upon 
this throne, dressed in a purple robe embroidered with 
gold, and with diamond buttons. On his side be 
wore a scimetar, after the Persian mode, the hilt and 
scabbard of which were loaded with precious stones ; 
he had a diadem on his brows, and a sceptre of gold 
in his hand ; in order, as he said, that in that equipage 
he might deserve to be the husband of a queen. Cleo- 
patra sat on his right hand in a brilliant robe* made 
of the precious linen which was appropriated to the 
use of the goddes Isis, whose name and habit she bad 
the vanity to assume. Upon the same throne, but a 
little lower, sat Cessation, the son of Julius Caesar 
and Cleopatra, and the two other children, Alexander 
and Ptolemy, whom she had by Antony. 

Every one having taken the place assigned him, 
the heralds, by the command of Antony, and in the 
presence of all the people, to whom the gates of the 
palace had been thrown open, proclaimed Cleopatra 
queen of Egypt, Cyprus, Libya, and Ccele-syria, in 
conjunction with her son Cassation. They afterwards 
proclaimed the other princes kings of kings ; and de- 
clared, that, till they should possess a more ample in- 
heritance, Antony gave Alexander, the eldest, the 
kingdoms of Armenia and Media, with that of Par- 
thia, when he should have conquered it ; and to the 
youngest, Ptolemy, the kingdoms of Syria, Phoenicia, 
and Cilicia. Those two young princes were dressed 
after the mode of the several countries over which 
they were to reign. After the proclamation, the three 
princes, rising from their seats, approached the throne, 
and, putting one knee to the ground, kissed the hands 
of Antony and Cleopatra. They had soon after a 
train assigned them, proportioned to their new dig- 
nity, and each his regiment of guards, drawn out of 
the principal families of his dominions. 

Antony repaired early into Armenia, in order to 
act against the Parthians, and had already advanced 
as far as the banks of the Araxes ; but the news of 
what was passing at Rome against him prevented his 
going on, and induced him to abandon the Parthian 
expedition. He immediately detached Canidiuawitfa 
sixteen legions to the coast of the Ionian Sea, and 
joined them himself soon after at Epbesus, where he 
might be ready to act in case of an open rupture be- 
tween Caesar and him ; which there was great reason 
to expect 

Cleopatra was of the party ; and that eeeaatoaed 
Antony's ruin. His friends advised him to send her 
back to Alexandria, till the event of the war should 
be known. But that queen, apprehending that by 
Octavia's mediation he might come to an accommo- 
dation with Caesar, gained Canidius, by dint of money, 
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Co apeak in her favor to Antony, and to represent to 
bim, that it was neither just to remove a princess from 
this war, who contributed so much towards it on her 
side, nor useful to himself; because her departure 
would discourage the Egyptians, of whom the great- 
est part of his maritime forces consisted. Besides, 
continued those who talked in this manner, it did not 
appear that Cleopatra was inferior, either in prudence 
or capacity, to any of the princes or kings in his 
army — she, who had governed so great a kingdom so 
long, and who might have learnt, in her intercourse 
with Antony, how to conduct the most important and 
difficult affairs with wisdom and address. Antony 
did not oppose these remonstrances, which flattered at 
once his passion and vanity. 

From Ephesus he repaired with Cleopatra to Sa- 
moa, where the greatest part of their troops had their 
rendezvous, and where they passed their time in feast- 
ing and pleasure. The kings in their train exhausted 
themselves in making their court by extraordinary ex- 
penses, and displayed excessive luxury in their enter- 
tainments. 

It was probably in one of these feasts that the 
circumstance happened which is related by Pliny.* 
Whatever passion Cleopatra professed for Antony, as 
he perfectly knew her character for dissimulation, 
and that she was capable of the blackest crimes, he 
apprehended, I know not upon what foundation, that 
she might have thoughts of poisoning him, for which 
reason he never touched any dish at their banquet till 
it had been tasted. It was impossible that the queen 
should not perceive so manifest a distrust. She em- 
ployed a very extraordinary method to make him 
sensible how ill founded his fears were : and at the 
same time, if she had so bad an intention, bow inef- 
fectual all the precautions he took would be. She 
caused the extremities of the flowers to be poisoned, 
of which the wreaths, worn by Antony and herself at 
table, according to the custom of the ancients, were 
composed. When their heads began to grow warm 
with wine, in the height of their gaiety, Cleopatra 
proposed to Antony to drink off those flowers. He 
made no difficulty ; and, after having plucked off the 
ends of his wreath with his fingers, and thrown them 
into his cup filled with wine, he was upon the point 
of drinking it, when the queen, taking hold of his 
arm, said to him, " I am the poisoner against whom 
you take such mighty precautions. If it were pos- 
sible for me to live without you, judge now whether 
I wanted either the opportunity or means for such an 
action. w Having ordered a prisoner, condemned to 
die, to be brought thither, she made him drink that 
liquor, upon which he died immediately. 

The court went from Samoa to Athens, where they 
passed many days in the same excesses. Cleopatra 
spared no pains to obtain the same marks of affection 
and esteem as Octavia had received during her resi- 
dence in that city. But whatever she could do, she 
could extort from them only forced civilities, which 
terminated in a trifling deputation, which Antony 
obliged the citizens to send her, and at the head of 
which he himself would be in quality a citizen of 
Athens. 

The new consuls, Caius Sosius and Domitius 
^Bnobarbus,* having declared openly 

Ajjlj' c?'si ror Antony, quitted Rome and repaired 

'to him. Caesar, instead of seizing them, 

or causing them to be pursued, ordered it to be given 
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out, that they went to him by his permission ; and 
declared publicly, that all persons who were so' dis- 
posed, had his consent to retire whither they thought 
fit. By that mean* he remained master at Rome, 
and was in a condition to decree and act whatever he 
thought proper for his own interests, or contrary to 
those of Antony. 

When Antony was apprised of this, he assembled 
all the beads of his party : and the result of their 
deliberations was, that he ahould declare against 
Caesar, and repudiate Octavia. He did both. An- 
tony's preparations for the war were so far advanced, 
that if he had attacked Cassar vigorously without 
loss of time, the advantage must inevitably have been 
wholly on his side ; for his adversary was not then in 
a condition to make head against him, either by sea 
or land. But voluptousness prevailed, and the ope- 
rations were put off to the next year. This was his 
ruin. Caesar, by his delay, had time to assemble all 
his forces. 

The deputies sent by Antony to Rome to declare 
his divorce from Octavia, had orders to command her 
to quit his house, with all her children, atid in case 
of refusal, to turn her out by force, and to leave no- 
body in it but the son of Antony by Fulvia : an 
indignity the more sensible to Octavia, as a rival was 
the cause of it However, stifling ber resentment 
she answered the deputies only with tears ; and un- 
just as his orders were, she obeyed them, and removed 
with her children. She even labored to appease the 
people, whom so unworthy an action had incensed 
against him, and did her utmost to mollify the rage 
of Caesar. She represented to them, that it was in- 
consistent with the wisdom and dignity of the Roman 
people to enter into such petty differences ; that it 
was only a quarrel between women, which did not 
merit they should resent it ; and that she should be 
very wretched if she were the occasion of a new war ; 
she who had consented to her marriage with Antony, 
solely from the hope that it would prove the pledge 
of a union between him and Caesar. Her remon- 
strances had a different effect from her intentions; 
and the people, charmed with her virtue, had still 
more compassion for her misfortune, and detestation 
for Antony, than before. 

But nothing enraged them to such a height as An- 
tony's will, which he had deposited into the hands of 
the Vestal virgins. This mystery was revealed by two 
persons of consular dignity, who, not being able to en- 
dure the pride of Cleopatra and the abandoned volup- 
ousness of Antony, had retired to Caesar. As they 
had been witnesses of this will, and knew the secret, 
they discovered it to Cesar. The vestals made great 
difficulty to give up an instrument confided to their 
care ; alleging in their excuse the faith of trusts, which 
they were obliged to observe ; and were determined 
to be forced to it by the authority of the people. 
The will accordingly being brought into the Forum, 
these three articles were read in it: I. That Antony 
acknowledged Cassarion as lawful son of Julius Ce?«ar. 
II. That he appointed hit sons by Cleopatra to be 
his heirs, with the title of "kings of kings." III. 
That he decreed, in case he should die at Rome, 
that his body, after having been carried in pomp 
through the city, should be laid the same evening on 
a bed of state, in order to its being sent to Cleopatra, 
to whom he left the care of his funeral and interment. 
There are some authors, however, who believe this 
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will to be a forgery contrived by Caesar to render 
Antony more odiou« to the people. And indeed 
what probability was there, that Antony, who well 
knew to what a degre the Roman people were jealous 
of their rights and customs, should confide to them 
the execution of a testament, which violated them 
with so much contempt? 

Wheu Caesar had an army and fleet ready, which 
seemed strong enough to make head against his en- 
emy, he also declared war on his side. But in the 
decree enacted by the people to that purpose, he 
caused it to be expressed, that it was against Clopa- 
tra : it was from a refinement of policy, that he acted 
in that manner, and did not insert Antony's name in 
the declaration of war, though actually intended 
against him. For, besides throwing the blame upon 
Antony, by making him the aggressor in a war against 
his country, he did not hurt the feelings of those who 
were well attached to him, whose number and credit 
might have proved formidable, and whom he would 
have been under the necessity of declaring enemies 
to the commonwealth, if Antony had been expressly 
named in the decree. 

Antony returned from Athens to Santos, where 
the whole fleet was assembled. It consisted of 500 
ships of war of extraordinary size and structure, hav- 
ing several decks one above another, with towers 
upon the head and stern of a prodigious height ; so 
that those superb vessels upon the sea might have 
been taken for floating islands. Such great crews 
were necessary for completely manning those heavy 
machines, that Antony, not being able to find mari- 
ners enough, had been obliged to take husbandmen, 
artificers, muleteers, and all sorts of people void of 
experience, and fitter to give trouble than do real 
aervice. 

On board this fleet were 200,000 foot and 12,000 
horse. The kings of Libya, Cilicia, Cappadocia, 
Paphlagonia, Comagena, and Thrace, were there in 
person : and those of Pont us, Judea, Lycaonia, Ga- 
la tia, and Media, had sent their troops. A more 
splendid and pompous sight could not be seen than 
this fleet when it put to sea, and had unfurled its 
•ails. But nothing equalled the magnificence of 
Cleopatra's galley, all flaming with gold ; its sails of 
purple ; its flags and streamers, floating in the wind, 
whilst trumpets, and other instruments of war, made 
the heaven resound with airs of joy and triumph. 
Antony followed her close in a galley equally splen- 
did. That queen,* intoxicated with her fortune and 
grandeur, and hearkening only to hew unbridled am- 
bition, foolishly threatened the Capitol with approach- 
ing ruin, and prepared with her infamous troop of 
eunuchs utterly to subvert the Roman empire. 

On the other side, less pomp and splendor were 
seen, but more utility. Caesar had only 250 ships, 
and 80,000 foot, with as many horse as Antony. But 
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Regina dementes ruinas, 
Funus etimperio parabat, 
Contaminate cum grege turpi um 
Morbo virorum ; quidtbet impotent 
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h Whilst drunk with fortune's heady wine, 

Fill'd with vast hope, though impotent in arms, 

The haughty queen conceives the wild design 
So much her vain ambition charms 1 

With her polluted band of supple slaves, 
Her silken eunuchs, and her Pharian knaves, 

The capitol in dust to level low, 

And give Rome's empire, and the wo rid, a last and fatal blow 



all his troops were chosen men, and on bt -rd his fleet 
were none but experienced seamen. His essels were 
not so large as Antony's, but then they mere much 
lighter and fitter tor service. 

Cesar's rendeivous was at Brundusium, and An- 
tony advanced to Corey ra. But the season of the 
year waa over, and bad weather came on ; so that 
they were both obliged to retire, and to put 
their troops into winter- quarters, and their fleets into 
good port, till the approach of spring. 

Antony and Caesar, as soon as the season would ad- 
mit, took the field both by sea and 

Ant*J 3 c 7 si land * The tWo fleets enlered th « Am. 
bracian gulf in Epirus. Antony's 

bravest and most experienced officers advised him not 
to hazard a battle by sea, to send back Cleopatra into 
Egypt, and to make all possible haste into Thrace or 
Macedonia, in order to fight there by land ; because 
his army, composed of good troops, and much supe- 
rior in numbers to Caesar's, seemed to promise him the 
victory ; whereas a fleet so ill manned as his, how nu- 
merous soever it might be, was by no means to be re- 
lied on. But Antony had not been susceptible of 
good advice for a long time, and had acted only to 
piease Cleopatra. That proud princess, who judged 
of things solely from appearances, bvlieved her fleet 
invincible, and that Caesar's ships could not approach 
it without being dashed to pieces. Besides, she 
rightly perceived that in case of misfortune it would 
be easier for her to escape in her ships than by land. 
Her opinion, therefore, took place against the advice 
of all the generals. 

The battle was fought upon the second of Septem- 
ber, 11 at the mouth of the gulf of Arobracia, near the 
city of Aciium, in sight of both the land armies ; the 
one of which was drawn up in battle upon the north, 
and the other upon the south of that strait, expecting 
the event. The contest was doubtful ft r some time, 
and seemed as much in favor of Antcny as Caesar, till 
the retreat of Cleopatra. That queen frightened 
with the noise of the battle, in which every thing was 
terrible to a woman, took to flight when she was in 
no danger, and drew after her the whole Egyptian 
squadron, which consisted of sixty ships of the line; 
with which she sailed for the coast of Peloponnesus. 
Antony, who saw her fly, forgetting even himself, 
followed her precipitately, and yielded a victory to 
Cassar, which, till then, he had exceedingly well dis- 
puted. It, however, cost the victor extremely dear. 
For Antony's ships fought so well after his departure, 
that, though the battle began before noon, it was not 
over when night came on; so that Caesar's troops 
were obliged to pass it on board their ships. 

The next day Caesar, seeing his victory complete, 
detached a squadron in pursuit of Antony and Cleo- 
patra. But that squadron despairing of ever coming 
up with them, because so far before it, soon returned 
to join the main body of the fleet. Antony having 
entered the admiral-galley, in which Cleopatra was, 
went and sat down at the head of it ; where, leaning 
his elbows on his knees, and supporting his head with 
his two bands, be remained like a man overwhelmed 
with shame and rage ; reflecting with profound me- 
lancholy upon his ill conduct, and the misfortunes it 
had brought upon him. He kept in that pasture, 
and in those gloomy thoughts, during the three days 
they were going to Tanarus,* without seeing or 

v The 4th before the nones of September. 
x Promontory of Laconla. 
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speaking to Cleopatra. At the end of that time, 
they saw each other again, and lived together as 
usual. 

The land army still remained entire, and consisted 
of eighteen legions and 22,000 horse, under the com- 
roand of Canidius, Antony's lieutenant-general, and 
might have made head against Cassar, and given him 
abundance of difficulty. But seeing themselves 
abandoned by their generals, they surrendered to 
Cassar, who received them with open arms. 

From Taenarus, Cleopatra took the route of Alex- 
andria, and Antony that of Libya, where he had left 
a considerable army to guard the frontiers of that 
country. Upon his landing be was informed that 
Scarpus, who commanded this army, had declared for 
Cassar. He was so struck with this news, which he 
had no reason to expect, that he would have killed 
himself, and was with difficulty prevented from it by 
his friends. He, therefore, had no other choice to 
make than to follow Cleopatra to Alexandria, where 
she was arrived. 

When she approached that port, she was afraid, if 
her misfortune should be known, that she should be 
refused entrance. She therefore caused her ships to 
be crowned, as if she was returned victorious ; and 
no sooner landed, than she caused all the great lords 
of her kingdom, whom she suspected, to be put to 
death, lest they should excite seditions against her, 
when they were informed of her defeat Antony 
found her in the midst of these bloody executions. 

Soon after she formed another very extraordinary 

A M 3074 design. To avoid falling into Caesar's 

Ant. J. C. 30. n * D d» *ho, she foresaw, would follow 

her into Egypt, she designed to have 

ber ships in the Mediterranean carried into the Red 

sea, over the isthmus between them, which is no more 

than thirty leagues broad ; and afterwards to put all 

her treasures on board those ships, and others winch 

she already had in that sea: but the Arabians who 

inhabited the coast having burnt all the ships she had 

there, site was obliged to abandon her design, 

Changing, therefore, her resolution, she thought 
only of gaining Caesar, whom she looked upon as her 
conqueror, and to make him a sacrifice of Antony, 
whose misfortunes had rendered him indifferent to 
her. Such was this princess's disposition. Though 
she loved even to madness, she had still more ambition 
than love ; and the crown being dearer to her than 
her husband, she entertained thoughts of preserving 
it at the price of Antony's life. But concealing her 
sentiments from him, she persuaded him to send am- 
bassadors to Caesar, to negociate a treaty of peace with 
him. She joined her ambassadors with his ; but gave 
them instructions to treat separately for herself. 
Caesar would not so much as see Antony's ambassa- 
dors. He dismissed Cleopatra's with a favorable an- 
swer. He passionately desired to make sure of her 
person and treasures ; her person to adorn his triumph, 
her treasures to enable him to discharge the debts be 
had contracted upon account of this war. He there- 
fore gave her reason to conceive great hopes, in case 
she would sacrifice Antony to him. 

The latter, after his return from Libya, had retired 
into a country-house, which he had caused to be built 
expressly on the banks of the Nile, in oider to enjoy 
the conversation of two of his friends, who had fol- 
lowed him thither. In his retirement it might have 
been expected that he would hear with pleasure the 
wise discourses of those two philosophers. But as 
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they could not banish from his heart his love for 
Cleopatra, the sole cause of all his misfortunes, that 
passion, which they had only suspended, soon resumed 
its former empire. He returned to Alexandria, 
abandoned himself again to the charms and caresses 
of Cleopatra, and, with design to please her, sent 
deputies again to Caisar to demand life of him, upon 
the shameful conditions of passing it at Athens as a 
private person ; provided Ccrsar would assure Egypt 
to Cleopatra and her children. 

This second deputation not having met with a more 
favorable reception than the former, Antony endea- 
vored to extinguish in himself the sense of his present 
misfortunes, and the apprehension of those that threat- 
ened him, by abandoning himself immoderately to 
feasting and voluptuousness. Cleopatra and he re- 
galed one another alternately, and strove with emu- 
lation to exceed each other in the incredible^magnifi- 
cence of their banquets. 

The queen, however, who foresaw what might 
happen, collected all sorts of poisons, and to try which 
of them occasioned death with the least pain, she 
made the experiment of their virtues and strength 
upon criminals in the prisons condemned to die. 
Having observed that the strongest poisons caused 
death the soonest, but with great torment, and that 
those which were gentle brought on an easy but slow 
death, she tried the biting of venomous serpents to 
be applied in her presence to different persons. She 
made these experiments every day, and discovered at 
length that the aspic was the only one that caused 
neither torture nor convulsions; but merely throwing 
the persons bitten into an immediate heaviness and 
stupefaction, attended with a light sweating upon the 
face, and a numbness of all the organs of sense, gently 
extinguished lite; so that those in that condition 
were angry wh«»n any one awakened them, or endea- 
vored to make them rise, like people exceedingly 
sleepy. This was the poison she fixed upon. 

To dispel Antony's suspicions and subjects of com- 
plaint, she applied herself with more than ordinary 
solicitude in caressing him. Though she celebrated 
her own birth-day with little solemnity, and suitable 
to her present condition, she kept that of Antony 
with splendor and magnificence above what she had 
ever displayed before ; so that many of the guests who 
came poor to that feast went rich from it. 

Cesar, knowing how important it was to him not 
to leave his victory imperfect, inarched in the begin- 
ning of the spring into Syria, and from thence rat 
down before Pelusium. He sent to summon the go- 
vernor to open the gates to him ; and Seleucus, who 
commanded thtre for Cleopatra, having received se- 
cret orders upon that head, surrendered the place 
without waiting a siege. The rumor of this treason 
spread in the city. Cleopatra, to cKar herself of the 
accusation, put the wife and children of Seleucus into 
Antony's hands, in order that he might revenge his 
treachery by putting them to death. What a mon- 
ster was this princfss 1 The most odious of vices wete 
united in her person : an avowed disregard of mo- 
desty, breach of faith, injustice, cruelty, and what 
crowns all the rest, the false exterior of a deceitful 
friendship, which covers a fixed design of delivering 
up to his enemy the person she loads with the most 
tender caresses, and with marks of the warmest and 
I most sincere attachment. Such are the effects of 
ambition, which was her predominant vice. 
I Adjoining to the temple of Isis she had caused 
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tombs and balls to be erected, superb as well for their 
beauty and magnificence, as their loftiness and extent. 
Thither she ordered her most precious effects and 
moveables to be carried ; gold, silver, jewels, ebony, 
ivory, and a large quantity of perfumes and aromatic 
wood ; as if she intended to raise a funeral pile, upon 
which she would consume herself with her treasures. 
Oassar, alarmed for the latter, and apprehending lest 
her despair should induce her to burn them, de- 
spatched every day some person to her, to give her 
great hopes of the most kind and generous treatment, 
and nevertheless advanced towards the city by great 
marches. 

Upon arriving there, he encamped near the Hippo- 
drome. He was in hopes of making himself master 
of the city soon, by means of the intelligence which 
be held with Cleopatra, upon which be relied no less 
than upon his army. 

Antony was ignorant of that princess intrigues, 
and being unwilling to believe what was told him of 
them, prepared for a good defence. He made a vi- 
gorous sally ; and after having severely bandied the 
besiegers, and warmly pursued to the gates of their 
camp a detachment of horse which bad been sent 
against him, returned vigorously into the city. This 
was the last effort of expiring valor ; for, after this 
exploit, his fortitude and sense of glory abandoned 
him, or were never after of any service to him. In- 
stead of making use of this advantage, and of ap- 
plying himself seriously to his defence, by observing 
the motions of Cleopatra, who was betraying him, he 
came, completely armed as he was, to throw himself 
at her feet, and to kiss her hands. The whole palace 
of Alexandria immediately resounded with acclama- 
tions, as if the siege had been raised ; and Cleopatra, 
who had no thoughts but of amusing Antony, or- 
dered a magnificent feast to be prepared, at which 
they passed the rest of the day and part of the night 
together. 

Early on the morrow, Antony resolved to attack 
Caesar by sea and land. He drew up bis land army 
upon some eminences in the city ; and from thence 
kept his galleys in view, which were going out of the 
port in order to charge those of Cesar. He waited 
without making any motion, to see the success oftbat 
attack ; but was much astonished when he saw Cleo- 
patra's admiral strike his flag when he oame in view 
of Cesser's, and surrender his whole fleet to him. 

This treason opened Antony's eyes, and made him, 
when too late, give credit to what his friends bad told 
him of the queen's perfidy. In this extremity he was 
for signalising himself by an extraordinary act of 
valor, oapable, in his opinion, of doing him abun- 
dance of honar. He sent to challenge Cesar to a 
single combat. Caxar made answer, that if Antony 
was weary of life, there were other ways to die be- 
sides that. Antony, seeing himself ridiculed by Ces- 
ser, and betrayed by Cleopatra, returned into the 
city, and was a moment after abandoned by all his ca- 
valry. Seised with rage and despair, he then flew to 
the palace, with design to avenge himself upon Cleo- 
patra, but did not find her there. 

That artful princess, who had foreseen what hap- 
pened, to escape the rage of Antony, had retired into 
the quarter where stood the tombs of the kings of 
Egypt, which wss fortified with strong wall*, and the 
gates of which she had ordered to be closed. She 
had caused Antony to be told, that, preferring an ho- 
norable death to a shameful captivity, she had killed 



herself in the midst of ber ancestors' tombs, where 
she bad also chosen her own sepulchre. A ntony, coo 
credulous, did not give himself time to examine a 
piece of news which he ought to have suspected after 
all Cleopatra's other infidelities ; and struck with the 
idea of ber death, passed immediately from excess of 
rage to the most violent transports of grie£ and 
thought only of following her to the grave. 

Having taken this furious resolution, he shot him- 
self up io his apartment with a slave ; and baring 
caused his armor to be taken off, lie commanded him 
to plunge his dagger into his breast. But that slave, 
full of affection, respect, and fidelity for bis master, 
stabbed himself with it, and fell dead at his feet. An- 
tony, looking upon this action as an example for him 
to follow, thrust his sword into his body, and fell 
upon the floor, in a torrent of his blood, which he 
mingled with that of his slave. At that moment an 
officer of the queen's guards came to let him know 
that she was alive. He no sooner heard the name of 
Cleopatra pronounced, than he opened his dying 
eyes ; and being informed that she was not dead, be 
suffered his wound to be dressed, and afterwards 
caused himself to be carried to the fort where sh« had 
shut herself up. Cleopatra would not permit the 
gates to be opened to give him entrance for fear of 
some surprise ; but she appeared at a high window, 
from whence she threw down chains and cords. An- 
tony was made fast to these, and Cleopatra, assisted 
by two women, who were the only persona she had 
brought with her into the tomb, drew him up. Never 
was there a more moving sight Antony, all bathed 
in his blood, with death painted in bis tace, was 
dragged up in the air, turning his dying eyes, and 
extending his feeble hands towards Cleopatra, as if 
to conjure her to receive his last breath ; whilst she, 
with her features distorted and her arms strained, 
pulled the cords with her whole strength ; the people 
below, who could give ber no farther aid, encourag- 
ing her by their cries. 

When she had drawn him up to her, and had laid 
him on a bed, she tore her clothes upon him ; and 
beating her breast, and wiping the blood from bis 
wound, with her face close to bis, she called him ber 
prince, her lord, her dearest spouse. Whilst she made 
these mournful exclamations, she cut off Antony's 
hair, according to the superstition of the Pagans, who 
believed that it gave relief to those who died a a vio- 
lent death. 

Antony, recovering his senses, and seeing Cleopa- 
tra's affliction, said to her, to comfort ber, that he 
thought himself happy since he died in her arms ; and 
that, as to his defeat, be was not ashamed of it, being 
no disgrace for a Roman to be overcome by Romans. 
He afterwards advised her to save her life and king- 
dom, provided she could do so with honor ; to be on 
her guard against the traitors of her own court, as 
well as the Romans in Cesar's train, and to trust 
only Proculeius. He expired with these words. 

The same moment Proculeius arrived from Caesar, 
who could not refrain from tears at the sad relation 
of what had passed, and at the sight of the sword still 
reeking with Antony's blood, which was presented to 
him. He had particular orders to get Cleopatra into 
his hands, and to take her alive, if possible. That 
princess refused to surrender herself to him. She had, 
however, a conversation with him without letting htm 
enter the tomb. He only came close to the gates, 
whioh were well fastened, but gave passage for the 
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voice through cracks. They talked m considerable time 

1 together, during which she continually asked the 

! kingdom for her children ; whilst he exhorted her to 

I ' hope the best, and pressed her to confide all her in- 

J terests to Caesar. 

I After having considered the place well, he went to 
I make his report to Caesar, who immediately sent Gal- 
lus to talk again with her. G alius went to the gates 
as Proculeius had done, and spoke like him through 
the crevices, protracting the conversation on purpose. 
In the meanwhile Proculeius brought a ladder to the 
wall, entered the tomb by the same window through 
which she and her women had drawn up Antony, and 
followed by two officers who were with him, went 
down to the gate where she was speaking to Gallus. 
One of the two women who were shut up with her, 
seeing him come, eried out, quite out of her senses with 
fear and surprise, " O unfortunate Cleopatra, you are 
taken !'* Cleopatra turned her head, saw Proculeius, 
and would have stabbed herself with a dagger, which 
she always carried at her girdle. But Proculeius ran 
nimbly to her, took her in his arms, and said to her, 
14 You wrong yourself and Cesar too, in depriving 
him of so grateful an occasion of showing his good- 
ness and clemency." At the same time he forced the 
dagger out of her hands, and shook her robes, lest 
she should have concealed poison in them. 

Caesar sent one of his freedmen, named Epaphrodi- 
tus, with orders to guard her carefully, to prevent 
her making any attempt upon herself, and to behave 
to her at the same time with all the attention and 
complaisance she could desire ; he likewise instructed 
Proculeius to ask the queen what she desired of him. 
Caesar afterwards prepared to enter Alexandria, the 
conquest of which there were no longer any to dispute 
with him. He found the gates of it open, and all the 
inhabitants in extreme consternation, not knowing 
I what they had to hope or fear. He entered the city 
conversing with the philosopher Arius, upon whom 
he leaned with an air of familiarity, to testify pub- 
licly the regard he bad for him. Being arrived at 
the palace, be ascended a tribunal, which he ordered 
to be erected there ; and, seeing the whole people 
prostrate on the ground, he commanded them to rise. 
He then told them, that he pardoned them for three 
reasons : the first, upon account of Alexander their 
founder ; the second, for the beauty of their city ; and 
the third, for the sake of Arius, one of their citizens, 
whose merit and knowledge he esteemed. 

Proculeius, in the mean time, acquitted himself of 
his commission to the queen, who at first asked 
nothing of Cssar but his permission to bury Antony, 
which was granted her without difficulty. She spared 
no cost to render his interment magnificent, accord* 
ing to the custom of Egypt She caused his body to 
be embalmed with the most exquisite perfumes of the 
East, and placed it amongst the tombs of the kings of 
Egypt. 

Caesar did not think proper to see Cleopatra in the 
first days ot her mourning ; but, when he believed 
he might do it with decency, he was introduced into 
her chamber, after having asked her permission ; be- 
ing desirous to conceal his designs under the regard 
he^ professed for her. She was laid upon a little bed, 
in a Tery simple and neglected manner. When he* 
entered her chamber, though she had nothing on but 
a single tunic, she rose immediately, and went to 
throw herself at his feet, horribly disfigured, her hair 
loose aod disordered, her visage wild and haggard. 
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her voice faltering, her eyes almost dissolved by exces- 
sive weeping, and her bosom covered with wounds and 
bruises. That natural grace and lofty mien which 
were inspired by her beauty, were, however, not 
wholly extinct ; and notwithstanding the deplorable 
condition to which she was reduced, even through that 
depth of grief and dejection, as from a dark cloud, 
shot forth keen glances, and a kind of radiance which 
brightened in her looks, and in every movement of 
her countenance. Though she was almost dying, she 
did not despair of inspiring that young victor. with 
love, as she had formerly done Csssar and Antony. 

The chamber where she received him was full of 
the portraits of Julius Csssar. " My lord," said she 
to him, pointing to those pictures, " behold those ima- 
ges of him who adopted you his successor in the Ro- 
man empire, and to whom I am indebted for my 
crown. " Then taking letters out of her bosom, which 
she had concealed in it, " See, also," said she, kissing 
them, " the dear testimonies of bis love." She after- 
wards read some of the most tender of them, com- 
menting upon them, at proper intervals, with moving 
exolamations, and passionate glances : but she em- 
ployed those arts with no success ; for, whether her 
charms bad no longer the power they had in her 
youth, or that ambition was Caesar's ruling passion, 
he did not seem affected with either her penon or 
conversation ; contenting himself with exhorting her 
to take courage, and assuring her of his good inten- 
tions. She was far from not discerning that cold- 
ness, from which she presaged no good ; but dissem- 
bling her concern, and changing the discourse, she 
thanked him for the compliments Proculeius bad 
made her in his name, and whioh he had thought fit 
to repeat in person. She added, that in return she 
would deliver to him all the treasures of the kings of 
Egypt. And in fact, she put an inventory into his 
hands of all her moveables, jewels, and revenues. 
And as Seleucus, one of her treasurers, who was pre- 
sent, reproached her with having concealed part of her 
most valuable effects ; incensed at so great an insult, 
she rose up, ran to him, and gave him several blows 
in the face. Then turning towards Caesar, " Is it not 
a horrible thins," said she to him, " that while you 
have not disdained to visit me, and have thought fit 
to console me in the sad condition in which I now am, 
my own domestics should accuse me before you of 
retaining some women's jewels, not to adorn a wretch 
like myself, but as a slight present to your sister Oc- 
tavia and your wife Livia ; that their protection may 
induce you to afford a more favorable treatment to 
an unfortunate princess." 

Caesar was exceedingly pleased to hear her talk in 
that manner, not doubting that the love of life inspired 
her with such language. He told her that she might 
dispose as she pleased of the jewels she had reserved ; 
and after having assured her that he would treat her 
with more generosity and msgnificence than she 
could venture to hope, he withdrew, imagining that 
he had deceived tier, and was deceived himself. 

Not doubting but Csssar intended to make her 
serve as an ornament to his triumph, she had no other 
thoughts than to avoid that shame by dying. She 
well knew that she was observed by the guards who 
had been assigned her, who, under color of doing her 
honor, followed her every where ; and besides that, 
her time was short, CaMar's departure approaching. 
The better, therefore, to cajole him, she sent to de- 
sire that she might go to pay her last duty at the 
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against Philip. Sulpitius the consul is sent 
into Macedonia . 234 

Sect. II. Expeditions of the consul Sulpitius in 
Macedonia. The iEtolians wait for the event, 
in order to declare themselves. Philip loses a 
battle. Villius succeeds Sulpitius. No con- 
s'derable trtnsaction happens during his go- 
vernment. Flamininus succeeds him. Antio- 
chus recovers Coele-syria, of which he had 



been dispossessed by Aristomenes, the prime 
minister of Eirypt. Various expeditions of the 
consul into Phocis. The Achaean* after long 
debates declare for the Romans . . 237 

Sict. III. Flamininus is continued in the com- 
mand as proconsul. lie has a fruitless inter- 
view with Philip about concluding a peace. 
The iEtolians and Nabis, tyrant of Sparta, 
declare for the Romans. Sickness and death 
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Thessaly. A peace concluded with Philip, 
which puts an end to the Macedonian war. 
The extraordinary joy of the Greeks at the 
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by the Romans . . . 244 
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cions arising concerning Antiochus, the Ro- 
mans send an embassy to him, which has no 
other effect than to dispose both parties for an 
open rupture. A conspiracy is formed by Sco- 
pas the y£tolian against Ptolemy. He and his 
accomplices are put to death. Hannibal re- 
tires to Antiochus. War of Flamininus against 
Nabis, whom he besieges in Sparta; he obliges 
him to sue for peace, and grants it him. He 
enters Rome in triumph . . .251 

Sect. V. Universal preparations for thewarbetween 
Antiochus and the Romans. Mutual embas- 
sies and interviews on both sides, which come 
* to nothing. The Romans send troops against 
Nabis, who had infringed the treaty. Philo- 
pcemen gains a victory over him. The JEto- 
lians implore the assistance of Antiochus. Na- 
bis is killed. Antiochus goes at last to Greece 256 
Sect. VI. Antiochus endeavors to bring over 
the Achaeans to his interest, but in vain. He 
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The Romans proclaim war against him, and 
send Manilius Acilius, the consul, into Greece. 
Antiochus makes an ill use of Hannibal's coun- 
sel, lie is defeated near Thermopylae. The 
iEtolians submit to the Romans . . 262 

Sect. VII. Pol yx en ides, admiral of AntiochuVs 
fleet, is defeated by Livius. L. Scipio, the 
new consul, is appointed to carry on the war 
against Antiochus. Scipio African us, bis 
brother, serves under him. The Rhodians de- 
feat Hannibal in a sea-fight. The consul 
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Asia. He gains a signal victory over him 
near Magnesia. The king obtains a peace; 
and gives up by a treaty all Asia on this side 
mount Taurus. Dispute between Eumcnes 
and the Rhodians, in presence of the Roman 
senate, relating to the Grecian cities of Asia 266 
Reflections on the conduct of the Romans with 
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both of Europe and Asia . - 275 

Sect. VI 1 1. Fulvius the consul subdues the iEto- 
lians. The Spartans are cruelly treated by their 
exiles M.inlius the other consul conquers 
the Asiatic Gauls, Antiochus in order to pay 
the tribute due to the Romans, plunders a 
temple in Elymais. That monarch is killed. 
E i plication of Daniel's prophecy concerning 
Antiochus . . . .277 

Sxct. IX. Seleucus Philopator succeeds to the 
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throne of Antioohus hia father. The first oc- 
currences of the reign of Ptolemy Epiphanes in 
Egypt. Various embassies sent to the Achatans 
and Romans. Complaints made against Philip. 
Commissioners are tent from Rome to inquire 
into those complaints ; and at the same time 
to take cognizance of the ill treatment of 
Sparta by the Acheans. Sequel of that affair 282 
Sect. X. Philopotmen besieges Messene. He is 
taken prisoner and put to death by the Mes- 
senians. Messene surrenders to the Achasans. 
The splendid funeral procession of Philopcemen, 
whose ashes are carried to Megalopolis. Se- 
quel of the affair relating to the Spartan exiles. 
The death of Ptolemy Epiphanes, who is suc- 
ceeded by Philometor his son . . 287 

CHAP. II. 

Sect. I. Complaints made at Rome against 
Philip. Demetrius his son, who was in that 
city, is sent back to his father, accompanied by 
some ambassadors. A secret conspiracy of 
Perseus against his brother Demetrius with re- 
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princes. Philip, upon a new impeachment, 
causes Demetrius to be put to death ; but after- 
wards discovers his innocence and Perseus** 
guilt. Whilst Philip is meditating to punish 
the latter, he dies, and Perseus succeeds him . 292 

Sect. II. The death of Seleucus Philopator, • 
whose reign was short and obscure. He is suc- 
ceeded by bis brother Aotiochus, surnamed 
Epiphanes. Causes of the war which afterward 
broke out between the kings of Egypt and 
Syria. Antiochus gains a victory over Ptolemy. 
The conqueror possesses himself of Egypt, and 
takes the king prisoner. A report prevailing 
of a general revolt, he goes into Palestine ; be- 
sieges and takes Jerusalem, where he exercises 
the most horrid cruelties. The Alexandrians, 
in the room of Philometor, who was Antiochus's 
prisoner, raise to the throne his younger brother 
Ptolemy Euergetes, surnamed also Physcon. 
Antiochus renews the war with Egypt The 
two brothers are reconciled. He marches to- 
wards Alexandria, in order to lay siege to it. 
Popilius, one of the Roman ambassadors, 
obliges htm to quit Egypt, and not to molest 
the two brothers . .301 

Sect. HI. Antiochus, enraged at what had hap- 
pened to him in Egypt, wreaks his vengeance 
on the Jews. He endeavors to abolish the 
worship of the true God in Jerusalem. He 
exercises the most horrid cruelties in that city. 
The generous resistance made by M attathias, 
who in his expiring moments exhorts his sons 
to fight in the defence of the law of God. Judas 
Maccabsus gains several victories over the 
generals and armies of Antiochus. That prince, 
who had marched into Persia, in older to amass 
treasures there, attempts to plunder a rich 
temple in Elymais, but is shamefully repulsed. 
Hearing that his armies had been defeated in 
Judasa, be sets out on a sudden to extirpate all 
the Jews. In his march be is struck by the 
hand of heaven, and dies in the greatest tor- 
ments, alter having regned eleven yean . . 308 



Sect. IV. Prophesies of Daniel relating to 
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BOOK XX. 

T BE HISTORY OF ALEXANDER'S SUCCESSOR*. 

ARTICLE I. 

Sect. I. Perseus prepares secretly for a war 
against the Romans. He endeavors a recon- 
ciliation with the Achasans in vain. His secret 
measures not unknown at Rome. Eumenes ar- 
rives there and informs the senate of them. 
Perseus attempts to rid himself of that prince, 
first by assassination, and afterwards by poison. 
The Remans break with Perseus. Different 
opinions and dispositions of the kings and states, 
in regard to the Macedonian war. After several 
embassies on both sides, the war is declared in 
form. .... 318 

Sect. II. The consul Licinius and king Perseus 
take the field. They both encamp near the river 
Peneus, at some distance from e ch other. 
Engagement of the cavalry, in which Perseus 
has considerably the advantage, and makes an 
ill use of it. He endeavors to make a peace, 
but ineffectually. The armies on both sides go 
into winter-quarters 824 

Sect. III. The senate pass a wise decree to put 
a stop to the avarice of the generals and magis- 
trates, who oppressed the allies. The consul 
Marcius, after sustaining great fatigue, enters 
Macedonia. Perseus takes the alarm, and 
leaves the passes open : he resumes courage 
afterwards. Insolent embassy of the Rhodiaua 
to Rome .... 328 

Sect. IV. Paulus JEmilius chosen consul He 
sets out for Macedonia with the praetor Co. 
Oetavius, who commanded the fleet. Perseus 
solicits aid on all sides. His avarice is the cause 
of his losing considerable allies. The prsetor 
Anicius's victories in Ulyrta. Paulus iEmiliua's 
celebrated victory over Perseus near the city 
of Pydna. Perseus taken with all his children. 
The command of PaulusJEmilius in Macedonia 
prolonged. Decree of the senate granting 
liberty to the Macedonians and lllyrians. 
Paulus JSmilius, during the winter-quarters, 
visits the most celebrated cities of Greece. 
Upon his return to Amphipolis be gives a great 
feast. He marches for Rome. On his way he 
suffers his army to plunder all the cities of 
Epirus. He eaters Rome in triumph. Death 
of Perseus. Cn. Oetavius and L. Aoicius 
have also the honor of a triumph decreed them. 392 

ARTICLE II. 

Sfct. I. Attalus comes to Rome to congratulate 
the Romans upon their success in Macedonia. 
The deputies of the Rhodians present them- 
selves before the senate, and endeavor to ap- 
pease their wrath. After long and warm so- 
licitations, they succeed in being admitted into 
the alliance of the Roman people. Severity 
exercised against the JEtoiians. AH of them, 
in general, who had favored Perseus, are cited 
to Rome, to answer for their conduct. A 
thoussnd Achasans carried thither : Polybius 
one of the number. The senate banish them 
into several towns of Italy. After seventeen 
years of banishment, they are sent back into 
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their own country ; when only three hundred 

of them remained . . . 346 

Sect. II. Mean flattery of Prusiaa king'of Bi- 
thynia in the senate. Eumenes, becoming sus- 
pected by the Romans, is not suffered to enter 
Rome. Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, dies, 
and is succeeded by a son of the same name. 
Death of Eunencs. Attalus, his brother, suc- 
ceeds him, as guardian to his son, then very 
young. War between Attalus and Prusias. 
The latter having formed the design of put- 
ting his son Nicomedes to death, is killed by 
him. Embassy of three celebrated Athenian 
philosophers to Rome. Another from the peo- 
ple of Marseilles. Digression upon the city 
of Marseilles . 351 

Sxcr. III. Andriscus, who gave himself out for 
the son of Perseus, makes himself master of 
Macedonia, and causes himself to be proclaimed 
king. The prsoior Juventius attacks him, and 
is killed in the battle, with part of his army. 
Metellus, who succeeds him, retrieves that loss. 
The usurper is overthrown, taken, and sent to 
Rome. A second and third usurper are also 
defeated . .365 

Sxcr. IV. Troubles in Aehaia ; which declares 
war against the Lacedemonians, Metellus 
sends deputies to Corinth to appease those 
troubles ; they are ill-used and and insulted. 
Thebes and Chalcis join the Achsans. Me- 
tellus, after having ineffectually exhorted them 
to peace, gives them battle, and defeats them. 
The consul Mummius succeeds him, and after 
having gained a battle, takes Corinth, sets it on 
fire, and entirely demolishes it. Greece is re- 
duced into a Roman province. Various ac- 
tions (and death of Polybius. Triumphs of 
Metellus and Mummius . 356 

Sxcr* V. Reflections upon the causes of the 
grandeur, declension, and ruin of Greece . 360 

ARTICLE III. 

Sect. I. Antiochus Eupator, at the age of nine 
years, succeeds his father Antiochus Epiphanes 
in the kingdom of Syria. Demetrius, who had 
been long a hostage at Rome, demands in vain 
permission to return to Syria. Celebrated vic- 
tories of Judas Maccabeus against the generals 
of the king of Syria, and the king himself in 
person. Long differences between the two 
brothers, the Ptolemies, kings of Egypt, termi- 
nated at length by a happy peace . . 963 

Sxct. 1 1 Octavius, ambassador of the Romans 
in Syria, is killed there. Demetrius escapes 
from Rome, puts Eupator to death, ascends 
the throne of Syria, and assumes the surname 
of Soter. He makes war against the Jews. 
Repeated victories of Judas Maceabat us ; death 
of that great mau. Demetrius is acknowledged 
king by the Romans. He abandons himself 
to drunkeuness and debauchery. Alexander 
Bala forms a conspiracy against him. Demetrius 
is killed jo a battle. Alexander espouses the 
daughter of Philometor. Temple built by the 
Jews in Egypt. Demetrius, son of the first of 
that name, sets up bis claim to the throne of 
Syria. Alexander is destroyed. Ptolemy 
Philometor dies at the same time 366 

Sect, III. Physeon espouses Cleopatra, and as- 



cends the throne of Egypt. Demetrius in Sy- 
ria abandons himself to all manner of excesses. 
Diodotus, siirnamed Tryphon, causes Antio- 
chus to be proclaimed king of Syria ; then 
kills htm, and takes his place. He seises Jo- 
nathan by treachery, and puts him to death. 
Demetrius undertakes an expedition against 
the Parthians, who take him prisoner. Cleo- 
patra his wife espouses Antiochus Sidetes, bro- 
ther to Demetrius, and places him upon the 
throne of Syria, Physcon's excessive follies 
and enormities. Attalus Philometor succeeds 
Attalus his uncle, whom he causes to be re- 
gretted, by his vices. He dies himself, after 
having reigned five years, and by bis will 
leaves the Roman people heirs to his dominions 
Aristonicus seises them. He is overthrown, 
led in triumph, and put to death. . . 370 

Sxcr. IV. Antiochus Sidetes besieges John 
Hyrcanus in Jerusalem. That city surrenders 
by capitulation. He makes war against the 
Parthians and perishes in it. Phraates, king 
of the Parthians, defeated in his turn by the 
Scythians. Physeon commits more horrid 
cruelties in Egypt. A general revolt obliges 
him to quit it Cleopatra, his first wife, is re- 
placed upon the throne. She implores aid of 
Demetrius, and is soon reduced to leave Egypt. 
Physeon returns thither, and re-ascends the 
throne. By his means Zabina dethrones De- 
metrius, who is soon after killed. The kingdom 
is divided between Cleopatra, the wife of De- 
metrius, and Zebina. The latter is defeated 
and killed. Antiochus Grypus ascends the 
throne of Syria. The famous Mithridates be- 
gins to reign in Pontus. Physcon's death . 377 

Sect. V. Ptolemy Lathyrus succeeds Physeon. 
War between Grypus and his brother Antio- 
chus of Cy iicum, for the kingdom of Syria. 
Hyrcanus fortifies himself in Judaea, His 
death. Aristobulus succeeds him, and as- 
sumes the title of king. He is succeeded by 
Alexander Jannssus. Cleopatra drives Lathy- 
rus out of Egypt, and places Alexander his 
youngest brother, upon the throne in his stead. 
War between that princess 'and her sons. 
Death of Grypus. Ptolemy Apion leaves the 
kingdom of Cyrenacia to the Romans. Con- 
tinuation of the wars in Syria and Egypt. 
The Syrians choose Tigranes king. Lathy- 
rus is re-established upon the throne of Egypt 
He dies. Alexander his nephew succeeds him. 
Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, makes the Ro- 
man people his heirs . . . 981 

Sxct. VI. Selene, sister of Lathyrus, conceives 
hopes of the crown of Egypt ; she sends two 
of her sons to Rome for that purpose. The 
eldest, called Antiochus, on his return, passes 
through Sicily. Verres, prefer of that island, 
takes from him a golden candelabrum, de- 
signed for the Capitol. Antiochus, siirnamed 
Asiaticus, after having reigned four years over 
part of Syria, is dispossessed of part of bis do- 
minions by Pompey, who reduces Syria into 
a province of the Roman empire. Troubles in 
Judea and Egypt The Alexandrians expel 
Alexander their king, and set Ptolemy Au- 
letes on the throne in bis stead. Alexander 
at his death makes the Roman people his heirs. 
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In consequence, gome years after, they ordered 
Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, brother of Auletes, 
to be deposed, confiscate his property, and seise 
that island. The celebrated Cato is charged 
with this commission • 
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Abridgment of the history of the Jews from 
Aristobulus,son of Hyrcanus, who first assumed 
the title of king, to the reign of Herod the 
Great, the Idumssan . . .991 

Sect. I. Reign of Aristobulus the First, which 
lasted two years . • . ib. 

Sect. II. Reign of Alexander Janneus, which 
continued twenty-seven years . . 392 

Sect. III. Reign of Alexandra, the wife of 
Alexander Jannams, which continued nine 
years. Hyrcanus, her eldest son, is high priest 
during that time . . . 993 

Sect. IV. Reign of Aristobulus II. which con- 
tinued six years . • 994 

Sect. V. Reign of Hyrcanus II. which con- 
tinued about twenty-four years . 396 

Sect. VI. Reign of Antigonus, of only two 
years' duration • • 997 

ARTICLE II. 

Abridgment of the history of the Parthians, 
from the establishment of that empire to the 
defeat of Crassus, which is related at large • 998 

ARTICLE III. 

Abridgment of the history of the kings of Cap- 
padocia, from the foundation of that kingdom 
to the time when it became a province of the 
Roman empire . . . 409 

'BOOK XXII. 

THE HISTORY OF SYEACUSB. 

ARTICLE I. 

Sect. I. Hiero the Second chosen captain-gene- 
ral by the Syracusans, and soon after ap- 
pointed king. He makes an alliance with the 
Romans in the beginning of the first Punic war 419 

Sect. II. Hiero's pacific reign. He particularly 
favors agriculture. He applies the abilities of 
Archimedes his relation to the service of the 
public, and causes him to make an infinite 
number of machines for the defence of a be- 
sieged place. He dies very old, and much 
regretted by the people . . .415 

ARTICLE II. 

Sect. I. Hieronymus, grandson of Hiero, suc- 
ceeds him, and causes him to be regretted by 
his vices and cruelty. He is killed in a conspi- 
racy. Barbarous murder of the princesses. 
Hippocrates and Epicydes possess themselves 
of the government of Syracuse, and declare for 
the Carthaginians as Hieronymus had done . 420 

Sect. II. The consul Marc llus besieges Syra- 
cuse. The considerable losses of men and 
ships, occasioned by the dreadful machines of 
Archimedes, oblige Marcellus to change the 
siege into a blockade. He takes the city at 
length by means of his intelligence within it. 
Death of Archimedes, killed by a soldier, who 
did not know him . . . 424 



Skct. I. Tomb of Archimedes discovered by 
Cicero .... 429 

Sect. II. Summary of the history of Syracuse ib. 

Sect. III. Reflections upon the government and 
character of of the Syracusans . . 4&> 

BOOK XXIII. 

THE HISTOBT OF FONTUS. 

Sect. I. Mithridates, at twelve years of age, as- 
cends the throne of Pont us. He seises Cap- 
padocia and Bithvnia, having first expelled 
their kings. The Romans re- establish them. 
He causts all the Romans and Italians in Asia 
Minor to be put to death in one day. First 
war of the Romans with Mithridates, who had 
made himself master of Asia Minor and Greece, 
and had taken Athens. Sylla is charged with 
this war. He besieges and retakes Athens. 
He gains three great battles against the gene- 
rals of Mithridates. He grants that prince 
peace in the fourth year of the war. Library 
of Athens, in which were the works of Aris- 
totle. Sylla causes it to be carried to Rome. 432 
Sect. II. Second war against Mithridates, under 
Murena, of only three years' duration. Mith- 
ridates prepares to renew the war. He con- 
cludes a treaty with Sertorius. Third war 
with Mithridates. Lucullus the consul sent 
against him. He obliges htm to raise the siege 
of Cyzicum, and defeats his troops. He gains 
a complete victory over him, and reduces him 
to fly into Pontus. Tragical end of the sisters 
and wives of Mithridates. He endeavorsto 
retire to Tigranes, his son-in-law. Lucullus 
regulates the affairs of Asia . 440 

Sect. III. Lucullus causes war to be declared 
with Tigranes, and marches against him. 
Vanity and ridiculous self-sufficiency of that 
prince. He loses a great battle. Lucullus takes 
Tigranoeerta, the Capital of Armenia. He 
gains a second victory o er the joint forces of 
Tigranes and Mithridates. Mutiny and revolt 
in the army of Lucullus . 445 

Sect. IV. Mithridates taking advantage of the 
d'scord which had arisen in the Roman army, 
recovers all his dominions. Pompey is chosen 
to succeed Lucullus. He overthrows Mithri- 
dates in several battles. The latter flies in 
vain to Tigranes, his son-in-law, for refuge, 
who is engaged in a war with his own son. 
Pompey marches into Armenia against Ti- 
granes, who comes to him and surrenders him- 
self. Weary of pursuing Mithridates to no 
purpose, he returns into Syria, makes himself 
master of that kingdom, and puts an end to 
the empire of Seleucids. He marches back 
to Pontus. Pharnaces makes the army revolt 
against his father Mithridates, who kills him- 
self. 'I hat prince's character. Pompey *s 
expedition into Arabia and Judea, where he 
takes Jerusalem. After having reduced all 
the cities of Pontus, he returns to Rome, and 
receives the honor of a triumph . • 450 

BOOK XXIV. 

THE HISTOET Or XGYTT. 

Sect. I. Ptolemneus Auletes having been placed 
upon the throne of Egypt in the room of Alex- 
ander, is .declared the friend and ally of the 
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Roman people, by the influence of Caesar and 
1'ompey, which he purchase* at a very great 
price. In consequence, he loads his subjects 
with taxes. He is expelled the throne. The 
Alexindrians make his daughter Berenice 
queen. He goes to Rome, and, by money, 
obtains the voices of the heads of the common- 
wealth for his re-establishment. He is op- 
posed by an oracle of the Sibyl's ; notwith- 
standing which, Gabinius sets him upon the 
throne by force of arms, where he remains till 
his death. The famous Cleopatra, and her 
brother, very young, succeed him . . 457 

Ssct. II. Pothinus and Achillas, ministers of 
the young king, expel Cleopatra. She raises 
troops to re-establish herself. Pompey, after 
having been overthrown at Pharsalia, retires 
into Egypt. He is assassinated there. Cae- 
sar, who pursued him, arrived at Alexandria, 
where he is informed of his death, which he 
seems to lament. He endeavors to reconcile 
the brother and sister, and for that purpose 
sends for Cleopatra, of whom he soon becomes 
enamoured. Great commotions arise at Alex- 
andria, and several battles are fought between 
the Egyptians and Cesar's troops, wherein the 
latter have' almost always the advantage. The 
king having been drowned in flying after a 



sea-fight, all Egypt submits to Cesar. He 
•els Cleopatra, with her younger brother, 
upon the throne, and returns to Rome . 461 

Ssct. III. Cleopatra causes her youuger brother 
to be put to death, and reigns alone. The 
death of Julius Cesar having made way for 
the triumvirate formed between Antony, Le- 
pidus, and young Cesar, called also Octavius. 
Cleopatra declares herself for the trivmvirs. 
She goes to Antony at Tarsus, gains an absolute 
ascendant over him, and brings him with her 
to Alexandria. Antony goes to Rome, where 
be espouses Octavia. He abandons himself 
again to Cleopatra, and after some expeditions 
returns to Alexandria, which he enters in tri- 
umph. He there celebrates the coronation of 
Cleopatra and her children. Open rupture 
between Cassar and Antony. The latter repu- 
diates Octavia. The two fleets put to sea. 
Cleopatra determines to follow Antony. Battle 
of Actium. Cleopatra flies, and draws Antony 
after her. Cesar's victory is complete. He 
advances some time after against Alexandria, 
which makes no long resistance. Tragical 
death of Antony and Cleopatra Egypt is re- 
duced into a province of the Roman empire 465 

Conclusion of the Ancient History . . 475 
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